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ADVERTISEMENT. 





WuatTeEVER fears may have been entertained respecting the appli- 
cation of the principles of criticism to the Sacred Text, and whatever 
doubts may have led some to decry the cultivation of that species of 
knowledge which has for its object the grammatical and philological 
interpretation of that text, it is now almost universally admitted, 
that such operations are indispensable to the attainment of a solid 
and satisfactory acquaintance with its contents. The peculiar 
exigencies of the times call for a more than ordinary attention to such 
subjects, and aricher stock of materials specially adapted to facili- 
tate their study. For, with all the progress which has been made 
in matters of general Biblical research, and all the diligence which 
has been applied to the exposition of the Scriptures, the want of 
strictly philological and exegetical commentary has been severely 
felt, both by divines and theological students, and by a very con- 
siderable portion of intelligent and well-educated Christians, whose 
habits of reading bring them-into constant contact with difficulties 
which only such commentary can remove. 


To engage in labours of this description, few were better qualified 
than Professor Stuart. Intimately acquainted with the minutize of 
Hebrew and Greek Grammar; familiar with the diversities which 
characterize the style of the Sacred Writers ; trained by long study 
of the laws of Biblical exegesis tu a matured and refined tact in 
seizing the point, the bearing, the various shades and ramifications 
of meaning which are couched under the sacred phraseology ; 
versed in the theological learning of Germany; imbued with a sin- 
cere love of Divine truth, and a profound reverence for its dictates ; 
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and, withal, endowed with a manly and richly cultivated intellect— 
his talents and acquirements peculiarly fitted him for translating 
and commenting upon the Epistle to the Hebrews :—a task replete 
with difficulties, but which he has here performed with so much 
credit to himself, and so much advantage to the church of God. 


The ordeal to which this important portion of Scripture has been 
subjected by the wild and extravagant hypotheses of some of the 
master-spirits of Germany, rendered it a matter of imperious neces- 
sity that it should be submitted to a fresh and full investigation. 
This, the perusal of the introductory part of the volume will prove 
that the author has successfully done. Questions respecting style, 
authorship, and interpretation, which men of such celebrity as Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, De Wette, and others, were considered to have 
completely set at rest, have received the most patient and rigid 
consideration; and, in most instances triumphantly, in all more 
or less satisfactorily, the very reverse of their conclusions has been 
shewn to be in accordance with the real facts of the case. 


The very favourable reception which the former edition of the 
work has met with in this country, and the continued and increasing 
demand which there has been for copies since it was exhausted, 
have induced the present publishers to bring out a new and correct 
impression. May the Divine blessing accompany its more extended 
circulation, that a more general taste for the close and accurate 
study of the Sacred Oracles may be created, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with this important Epistle promoted ! 


E. HENDERSON, 


Lonpon, September 24, 1833. 
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PREFACE. 


THE origin of the following work must be ascribed to the duties 
which my present occupation calls upon me to perform. As the 
time spent in the study of the Scriptures, at this seminary, has not 
allowed me to lecture upon all the Epistles of Paul, it has been my 
custom to select those which appeared to be the most difficult, and, 
in some respects, the most instructive and important. These are, the 
epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews. In respect to the latter 
epistle, many serious exegetical difficulties occur, to remove which 
much time and extensive study are necessary. But the greatest 
difficulty of all arises from the fact, that this epistle is anonymous, 
and that the Pauline origin of it has been more or less doubted or 
disputed, ever since the latter part of the second century, if not still 
earlier. This subject I have deemed to be very interesting and 
important; and I have endeavoured, while discharging my duty of 
lecturing upon the epistle, to throw what light I could upon the 
dark places of its literature. 

Experience, however, has taught me, that lectures could com- 
municate to students but a very limited and incompetent view of 
the disputed ground, in regard to the origin of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. The exceedingly numerous quotations, and appeals to 
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writers ancient and modern, which it was necessary to make, and 
the almost endless references to the Scriptures, which apposite 
illustration and argument required, rendered it impossible that a 
mere lecturer should communicate, or his hearer acquire and retain, 
any thing like an adequate view of the whole subject. 

What was true of the literary introduction to the epistle, was also 
found to be true in respect to many of the most important exegetical 
difficulties connected with the interpretation of it. The young 
student, by the mere repetition or delivery of any lecture upon 
them, (however particular or plain it might be in the view of an 
experienced interpreter,) was not able to acquire such a knowledge 
as would avail thoroughly to free him from his embarrassments, or 
to render him capable of explaining such matters to others. 

The knowledge of these facts, resulting from repeated experience, 
first led me to the design of publishing, in extenso, on the epistle to 
the Hebrews. The repeated solicitations which have been made, 
that I would engage in this undertaking, might, perhaps, constitute 
some apology for embarking in it, if such an apology were necessary. 
But the time has come, when, in our country, no apology is neces- 
sary for an effort to promote the knowledge of the holy Scriptures, 
or to cast any light upon them. There is an apprehension, at pre- 
sent, somewhat extensive and continually increasing, that no age, 
nor any body of men pertaining to it, have done all which the human 
faculties, with the blessing of God, are capable of accomplishing. 
Christians, in this country, are coming more and more to believe, 
that as the church advances nearer to that state, in which “ the 
knowledge of the Lord shail fill the earth as the waters cover the 
seas,” a better understanding of the Scriptures may be confidently 
hoped for and expected. It cannot be rationally supposed, that this 
will be communicated by a miraculous interposition. It must result 
from candid, patient, long-continued, and radical investigation of 
the language and idiom of the sacred writers. Interpretations 
a priori have long enough had their sway in the church; and it is 
very manifest, that a more judicious and truly Protestant mode of 
thinking and reasoning, in respect to the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, has commenced, and bids fair to be extensively adopted. _ 

Whether the following sheets will contribute to aid this great 
object, must be left to the readers of them to decide. I can only 
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say, that I have aimed at the accomplishment of this end, and that, 
if I have failed in respect to it, one great design of my undertaking 
and labours is defeated. 3 

Probably some. of my readers may think, that the introductory 
dissertations are more extended than was necessary, and that they 
are.too minute and circumstantial. My only reply to this is, that 
an acquaintance with what has of late years been done, and with 
what is now doing, to shake the credit of our epistle, and to eject it 
from the canon of sacred writings to which appeal can be made in 
proof of Scripture doctrine, would of itself be an ample apology for 
all the pains I have taken, and all the minuteness of examination 
into which I have gone. Should it be said, that the German writers, 
whom I have opposed, are as yet unknown in this country, and that 
it was inexpedient to make them known; the allegation would only 
show how little acquainted the person who makes it is, with the 
actual state of our present knowledge, and with the relations in 
which we stand to the German authors. Our youth are every day 
resorting to Germany for education; our colleges are filling up with 
professors who have been educated there; the language of Germany 
is becoming an object of classical study in our public seminaries of 
learning; and in a multitude of ways, through the medium of trans- 
lations as well as by the knowledge of the German language, is 
the literature of Germany producing an influence upon our 
own. : 

In this state of things, the attacks made upon the Pauline origin, 
or upon the canonical credit, of the epistle to the Hebrews, cannot 
be kept back from the knowledge of our intelligent and industrious 
students. It is better, therefore, to meet the whole matter with an 
open face, fairly to examine it, and either to yield to the force of 
arguments suggested by the critics of the old world, or to combat 
them in such a way as effectually to defend the positions which 

-we take. Christian candour and impartiality demand this. The 
day of authority in the church is passed by; it is to be hoped, that 
the day of sound reason and of argument is to follow. It is better to 
convince men by an appeal to their understandings and their hearts, 
than it is to terrify them by holding the rod of authority over them, 
or to deter them from speaking out their convictions by arguments 
ad-invidiam. These are the never-failing resource of minds, which 
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are conscious of possessing no better means than such, of convincing 
others, and which naturally resort to those which are most within 
their reach. 

Our religion seeks no concealment; it fears no assaults. If it 
will not stand the test of sober reason and of argument, it will not 
long have place in the world among enlightened men. Those who 
shrink from such tests, and declaim against the use of our reason, 
show their want of confidence in the cause which they profess to 
espouse. If they did but know it, they are already half won over 
to the ranks of doubters or of unbelievers. 

On the subjects of interpretation, one may well say, ‘* Drink 
deep, or taste not.” A half-illuminated interpreter doubts every 
thing, and sees nothing clearly. Would God, the rising generation 
of those who are devoted to the study of the Divine word, might 
feel deeply penetrated with the truth of this! It would be an event 
highly auspicious to the cause of truth in the world. 

In the new translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews which is here 
furnished, it has been my object to give a more exact view of the 
features of the original Greek, than is presented by our common 
English version. Of all the tasks which an interpreter performs, 
this is the most difficult. To make some kind of translation, is 
indeed a very easy thing; to follow on in the tracks of some other 
interpreter, is equally easy. But to translate, so as to make an 
author, who has composed in another language, altogether intel- 
ligible, and yet preserve all the shades, and colouring, and nice 
transitions, and (so far as may be) even the idioms themselves of 
the original, is the very highest and most difficult work which an 
interpreter is ever called to perform. A translation, faithfully pre- 
senting the original, is in itself a commentary. It is the sum of all 
an interpreter’s labours, exhibited in the briefest manner possible. 
Hence the little success that has attended most of the versions 
which have been made of the Scriptures. Their authors have either 
abridged or paraphrased the original; more commonly the latter. 
Neither is admissible, in a translation truly faithful. Whether I 
have shunned the one and the other, must be left to the judgment 
of the reader. 

I much prefer the Saxon English for a version of the Bible. 
I have accordingly chosen it whenever I could, and have purposely 
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avoided substituting Latinizing English in its room, unless a regard 
to the meaning of the original compelled me to do it. 

It is proper to advertise the reader, that in the translation I have 
purposely avoided the usual division into chapters and verses, which 
is exhibited in our common editions of the Scriptures. I have done 
this, because the sense is sometimes disturbed by it, and the reader 
is unwarily led to associate things together in a manner which the 
writer of the epistle never intended. 

The words or phrases which are supplied in the translation, and 
which are not expressed in the original Greek, I have uniformly 
included in brackets, so that the reader may at once see the extent 
of the liberty that has been taken in order to render the version 
more explicit. 

For the sake of accommodation, the designation of the chapters 
and verses is made upon the margin; and the larger pauses mark 
the end of a verse, when they occur in a line that is opposite to any 
number designating a verse. 

I have, in most cases, repeated the greater part of the translation, 
in printing the commentary or notes upon the original. This has 
been done merely to save the reader the trouble of turning con- 
tinually back to the version, which is often tedious, and always 
inconvenient. But I have not been careful always to repeat 
verbalim, in the notes, the words of the translation, as they stand 
at the commencement of the volume. In fact, the reader may 
regard the version at the head of the volume, and that contained 
among the notes, as two different versions. They were, for the 
most part, made at different times, and in a measure independently 
of each other. The former is that on which I have bestowed most 
pains as to diction. The latter is merely designed to facilitate the 
labours of the student. 

The translation is followed by a continuous commentary upon the 
whole epistle. When difficulties demanded special and extended 
investigation, I have thrown the result of such investigation into 
Excursus at the end. There, subjects of difficulty can be treated, 
and studied, with more convenience and more fully, than if inter- 
mixed with the usual series of exegetical notes. 

I have consulted commentaries both ancient and medern, while 
composing the exegetical part of the work, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
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and Theophylact, are the ancient interpreters, who may be read 
with much interest, and with some profit. I owe to them not a few 
hints, which I regard as valuable. From more recent critics 1 have 
derived very considerable aid, which I would gratefully acknow- 
ledge. After all, I have examined other writers, rather for the 
sake of correcting or enlarging my own impressions, than for the 
sake of abridging or condensing. their works. My uniform method 
of study has been, to exhaust the resources of my own mind before 
I applied to others for help. But I have neither despised nor neg- 
lected this help; nor have I, in any case, followed the opinion of 
any. critic, unless I was satisfied with the reasons which he gives for 
it. Critics of very different sentiments and views, I have consulted. 
Impartial investigation demanded this; and I should be but ill 
satisfied, in respect to the discharge of my own duty, if I had not 
done it. 

The interpretations which’ I have adopted and defended, are the 
result of long-continued and often-repeated labour and study. This, 
however, does not of itself enhance their value to the reader. They 
must stand by their own internal value, if they do stand, and not 
by the length of time during which they have been coming imto 
existence. 

I have not made it an object to transcribe other commentators, 
and continually to refer to them. It is a mode of commentary to 
which I have a dislike; particularly so, when it is carried to the 
excess to which many interpreters have carried it. I have there- 
fore retreated as far from it as my views of usefulness and propriety 
would permit me to do. The reader will have, at least, one 
advantage from this. He will not be compelled, merely agere 
actum, to read over what he had read before. 

To say, that critical commentaries on the Scriptures, of the 
‘higher kind, are wanting in the English language, would be only to 
repeat what every biblical student has long felt and confessed. The 
time has come, when this evil ought, if possible, to be redressed. 
‘Whether the attempt to assist in this great work, which I have made 
in the following sheets, can be justly regarded as a successful one, 
is not for the writer to judge. 

It will be understood, of course, that the work is designed for 
students in theology, and for those who engage in a truly critical 
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study of the Scriptures. With commentaries designed for the edifi- 
cation of Christian readers at large, I believe the English world is 
better supplied than any other part of Christendom. Henry, 
Patrick, Guise, Orton, Doddridge, Brown, Clark, Scott, and 
others, have published works of this nature. It is not my design to 
occupy the ground which they have already occupied. The reader 
of my work must not expect sermonizing commentary, but an 
attempt at philological and critical interpretation. Cuique suum. 
I bless God for raising up such commentators as those just mex- 
tioned, for Christians at large; but the professed interpreters of his 
word need other aid, and that very different from what their works 
afford, in order to attain a fundamentally critical knowledge of the 
original Scriptures. 

In regard to the Excursus, different opinions will not capebelbe 
be entertained respecting them. The expediency of them, their 
length, and the correctness of some of the positions which they 
advance, may all be called in question. In matters so difficult and 
delicate, and which have so long been the theme of controversy, .it 
cannot be expected that there will be, at once, an entire and uni- 
versal agreement-of opinion. The writer of these sheets does not 
venture to flatter himself with the expectation, that all will adopt 
his views. Of one thing, however, he is very confident; and this 
is, that he claims no authority of any kind over the opinions of 
others. But he thinks it proper to express his sincere desire, that 
those who may differ from him as to some of the opinions advanced 
in the Excursus, or in the body of the work, would thoroughly 
examine the subjects in respect to which they may think him erro- 
neous, before they pass sentence of condemnation. It is not too 
much, moreover, to request, that they would assign their reasons 
why they differ from him. In this way, differences of opinion may 
ultimately aid in the discovery of truth, with respect to dark and 
difficult subjects, and so prove to be of real utility to the church. 

Subjects of high and awful interest in religion should not be 
treated with obtrusive confidence, nor with presumption. I shall 
most thankfully accept any better light than I now have, let it come 
from what quarter it may. Being a Protestant, and nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri, I deem it not unreasonable to expect, that 
where I may be in the wrong, I may be convinced by argument, not 
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silenced by authority. Appeals should ever be made, by Pro- 
testants, to the understanding, not ad iavidiam, nor to current or 
popular prejudice. | 

With these explanations of my views and feelings, I submit the 
work to the friends of exegetical study, not without much solicitude 
as to the opinion which the wise and the good may entertain 
respecting it; but still, with some expectation, that it may serve to 
aid such as are aiming to attain a critical knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, or, at least, excite some to efforts which shall end in the pro- 
duction of better Commentaries on the Scriptures than are yet 
before the public. 

The responsibility of publishing a work like the present, is very 
great. It is one from which I should shrink, if, on the whole, I 
could come to the conclusion, that duty permitted me to decline it. 
As my conviction now is, I must venture to commit it to God, and 
to the Christian public, hoping that it may contribute, in some mea- 


sure, to advance the knowledge of a very interesting portion of his 
Holy Word. 


M. STUART. 


Theological Seminary, Andover, 
March 25th, 1828, 
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INTRODUCTION, 


§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


No part of the New Testament has occasioned so much difference of 
opinion, and given rise to so much literary discussion among critics, as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The principal reason of this seems to be, 
that this epistle does not exhibit, either in the beginning of it or else- 
where, any express evidence of having been addressed to any particular 
church, nor any designation of the author’s name. If it had been 
expressly inscribed to a particular church, and if the author had origi- 
nally affixed his name to it, there would of course have been as little 
occasion for dispute, respecting the persons to whom it was addressed, 
or in regard to the author of it, as there has been in the case of the 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, or Galatians. 

At an early period of the Christian era, the eastern and the western 
churches were divided in opinion respecting the author and canonical 
authority of this epistle. In modern times, and especially of late, every 
topic which its literary history could sugg<st, has been the subject of 
animated discussion. It has been disputed whether it is an epistle, an 
essay, or a homily; whether it was written by Paul, Apollos, Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, or by some other person ; and whether it was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew or in Greek. There has also been a difference 
of opinion as to the place where, and the time when, it was written. On 
every one of these topics, critics have been and still are divided. Nor 
has this division been occasioned merely by a difference in theological 
opinions. The subjects of dispute have, in this case, been generally re~- 
garded rather as topics of literature, than of religious sentiment or doc- 
trine. Men of very different views and feelings, in other respects, have 


often been found united in the same ranks, when questions respecting the 
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epistle to the Hebrews have been disputed. Such too is the case, even 
at the present time. All the learning and ability, which have as yet 
been summoned to the contest, have failed to achieve a victory so com- 
plete, as to bring about a general acknowledgment that all ground for 
further dispute 1s fairly removed. 

The student who is unacquainted with these facts, and who has merely 
read the epistle to the Hebrews with the same views and feelings which 
he has entertained while reading the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
finds himself thrown into a situation not a little perplexing, when he 
begins to make such critical inquiries respecting the epistle in question, 
as are usually made respecting any ancient writing. He finds philolo- 
gists and critics, of great reputation in the church, strangely divided 
and opposed to each other, in respect to every topic to be examined. 
What he reads in one author, which perhaps for a time satisfies his 
mind, he finds controverted, shaken, or overthrown by another; who 
again, in his turn, receives castigation from a third ; while a fourth, a 
fifth, and a sixth, differ each from all his predecessors. The curiosity of 
the inquirer thus becomes roused, and he begins to pursue some train of 
thought or investigation, with the hope, or perhaps with confidence, that 
it will lead him to an important and satisfactory result. He presses for- 
ward with eagerness, peruses and re-peruses modern critics, dives into 
the recesses of the ancient ones, and finds, perhaps, after all his toil, 
that he has been pursuing a phantom, which recedes as fast as he 
advances. Perplexed with doubt, and wearied at last with the pursuit, he 
becomes exposed to the danger of entirely abandoning his object, or of 
settling down in the cold and comfortless conclusion, that nothing satis- 
factory can be known in regard to it. 

Such, or not much unlike to this, will be the experience, I believe, of 
nearly every one who sets out with his mind unfettered by any notions 
of early education, and determined seriously and thoroughly to investi- 
gate and weigh for himself all the evidence which can be found, in 
respect to the topics suggested by the literary history of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. He who begins such an investigation, with his mind 
already made up that Paul wrote this epistle, and directed it to the 
Hebrews of Palestine, may indeed spare himself most of the perplexity, 
in which an inquirer of the class just named, will be involved. But 
then, if his mind is already made up, what need is there of further 
investigation? And why not spare himself the time and trouble which 
it must cost ? 
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Minds of a different order, however, will doubtless wish to examine 
for themselves; to “prove all things,” and then “to hold fast that 
which is good,” if indeed they may be able to distinguish what is of this 
character. It is for such that the following investigations are intended ; 
and it is only to persons of this class, that they can be particularly use- 
ful, even supposing that they are conducted in such a manner as the 
subject'demands. The writer commenced them in the discharge of his 
duty, as a lecturer upon the epistle in question. He found many 
unforeseen and unexpected obstacles in his path. He had been accus- 
tomed, with those around him, to regard Paul as the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews; and he did not well know, until he came to 
examine, how long, and how extensively, this had been doubted. Men 
of high reputation in the church, and who admitted the canonical 
authority of the epistle, he found to have been doubtful in regard to the 
question, Who was the author of it ? Neither Luther nor Calvin admitted 
it to be from the hand of Paul; and so early, at least, as the latter part 
of the second century, more or less of the Western churches seem to 
have disputed or rejected its authority. 

With such facts before him, he became deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, and resolved, if possible, to satisfy his own mind. For this pur- 
pose, he directed his attention principally toward the original sources of 
evidence, although he has not neglected any writer of importance among 
modern critics. The results of his investigation he now gives to the 
public, in hope that if they do not serve to satisfy the minds of others, 
they will, at least, excite some to engage in the discussion of the topics 
presented, until, sooner or later, light enough is poured in, to scatter 
the remaining darkness which rests upon them. 


§ 2. Is the epistle to the Hebrews appropriately called an epistle, or 
ts it a homily or essay ? 


Berger, a late critic of some eminence and considerable acuteness, 
has advanced and endeavoured to support the opinion, that this epistle 
(so called) was originally a homily or address to some assembly of 
Christians, which was afterwards reduced to writing by some of the 
preacher’s friends or hearers. Others also have doubted, whether it is 
properly named an epistle. But none have argued on this topic so much 
at length, or with so much effort, as Berger. On this account, it may 
be proper briefly to consider the principal arguments which he has 
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advanced ; briefly, because the topic seems not to be of sufficient 
importance to justify one for occupying much time in the discussion 
of it. 

(1.) ‘The writer himself of the epistle to the Hebrews,’ says Berger, 
‘calls it Adyoo wapaxAhoewc, a hortatory address, xii. 22, which 
accords well with the contents of the piece.’ 

But Paul, one may reply, often uses the word zapaxadéw. in his 

epistles. May not, then, an epistle of his in which wapaxadéw is used, 
be appropriately enough styled a Adyoc rapaxAfcewc? May not any 
epistle, containing precept and exhortation, be so denominated? An 
‘instance exactly in point, is the circular letter respecting the question 
about circumcision, sent by the apostolic council at Jerusalem to the 
churches in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia; which is called a rapaxAnouc, 
Acts xv. 31. The words of Luke are, “ When they had read, [the 
epistle,] they rejoiced éxt rp rapaxAjoet.” 

(2.) ‘The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews uses AaXeiy instead of 
yeagew ; which is rather characteristic of a hortatory address than an 
epistle.’ 

But an appeal to the Greek Concordance shews that Aadeiy is used 
every where in the epistles contained in the New Testament ; and a cor- 
responding word of the same import, is in fact used in the epistolary 
style of all nations and languages. No evidence, therefore, in favour of 
Berger’s opinion, can be deduced from such an usage in the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

(3.) Berger supposes the basis of our present epistle to the Hebrews 
to. have been the address of Paul to the church at Antioch in Pisidia, as 
recorded in Acts xiii. 14—41. Some disciple and friend of his, he con- 
jectures, reduced this discourse to writing, commenting or enlarging 
upon various parts of it; and finally adding of himself, to the original 
discourse, the four last verses of our present epistle. It is to these four 
verses he supposes the copyist to refer, when he says, ‘‘ I have written 
to you dua Bpaxéwy, briefly,” viz. by adding only the four last verses of 
the epistle, as properly his own. 

To these considerations we may reply, first, that the address of Paul 
to the church of Antioch, in Pisidia, exhibits two very important topics, 
as prominent parts of the discourse, which are not at all commented on 
(one of them is not even adverted to) in the epistle to the Hebrews; I mean 
the subject of John the Baptist’s testimony concerning Christ, and the 
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resurrection of Jesus, Acts xiii. 24, 25, 30—37. Would it not be 
strange, that a commentator should entirely pass by the prominent topics 
of the discourse which he designed to explain or enforce ? 

Secondly, da Bpayéwr éxiorerha ipiv does not admit of the reference 
which Berger supposes ; for it is necessarily connected with the preceding 
part of the epistle to the Hebrews, and not (as he asserts) with the suc- 
ceeding part; to which it can be attached only by doing violence to the 
ordinary laws of language. 

(4.) ‘The word apy, in Hebrews xiii. 21, shews that the original 
discourse ended there, and that what follows is only an addition made 
by the transcriber.’ 

The answer is, that diy here stands after a doxology, where Paul 
always inserts it; and he frequently introduces it in this way in the very 
middie of his letters. E. g. Rom. i. 25. ix. 5. xi. 36. xv. 33. xvi. 20. 
Gal. i. 5. Eph. iii. 21. etc. It follows, that in this case, the insertion 
of dp}y cannot afford any valid proof that our epistle ended with it. 

(5.) ‘The whole epistle is a regular series of reasoning, a connected 
chain of discourse ; like to an essay or.a homily, and not after the man- 
ner of a familiar letter.’ 

But, it may well be asked in reply to this, May not and do not men 
reason, and regularly discuss subjects, in familiar letters or epistles ? 
Has not Paul discussed and reasoned in his epistles to the Romans, the 
Galatians, the Ephesians, and in others? Is there any more regularity 
of structure in the epistle to the Hebrews, than there is in that to the 
Romans? Surely the regularity and orderly discussion,» exhibited by 
any composition, can never prove that this composition was not an 
epistle. At most, it can only serve to show that it was not an ordinary 
epistle on topics of little moment. Nor because a great part, or even 
the whole, of an epistle is of such a tenor, that it might have been 
spoken as an address or a homily, will it prove that it was not originally. 
or was not designed to be, an epistle. For every species of composi- 
‘ tion in use among men, is employed in epistolary writing. 

The reasons of Berger, then, for the opinion which he has advanced, 
will not bear the test of examination. I may add, that the whole ques- 
tion is but little if anything better than logomachy. Of what conse- 
quence can it be, whether the so-called epistle to the Hebrews, was, in 
its first conception, designed to be an epistle or a homily? But what- 
ever the original design was, I cannot believe, with Berger, that our 
epistle is a kind of commentary on an original discourse of Paul. That 
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the author (the original anthor) of the epistle wrote down his own con- 
ceptions, or at least dictated them to an amanuensis, appears to me so 
deeply stamped on every part of the composition, that it seems hardly 
possible for a discerning and unprejudiced reader not to perceive it. 
But whether or not the author first spoke the words which the letter 
contains, to some assembly, and afterwards reduced them to writing, 
can make no difference as to the tenor and general character of the 
epistle ; so that dispute about this would be only dispute about the 
name to be given to the writing ; and how would this differ from logo- 
machy ? 

However, if this must be disputed, we can easily satisfy ourselves 
respecting it. The address every where is like that of an epistle, viz. 
in the second person plural; with the single exception, that the writer 
occasionally uses a Kolvwoic, that is, he includes himself with those 
whom he addresses, and so employs the jirst person plural. But this is 
a practice so common in epistolary correspondence, that it occasions no 
difficulty in the case under consideration. 

It is true, the mode of address would be the same in regard to the 
particular just noticed, if the epistle had originally been a homily. 
But other particulars render such a supposition utterly inadmissible. 
The epistle every where supposes the persons addressed to be absent 
from the writer, not present before him, as in the case of a homily. 
How could he, in a homily, ask them to ‘‘ pray that he might be 
restored to them?” Heb. xiii. 19. How could he promise to ‘‘ make 
them a visit, in company with Timothy, if he should come speedily ?” 
xiii. 23. The first of these cases, at least, belongs to that part of the 
epistle, which Berger acknowledges to be the original discourse of Paul. 

I add, that I am unable to see how any one can well imagine, (as 
Berger does, and as Origen long ago conjectured,) that the hand of a 
commentator is discernible in this epistle. The whole tenor of it, from 
beginning to end, contradicts this. Did ever any writing come more 
warmly and fully from the heart? Here is no patchwork; no congeries 
of heterogeneous materials; no designed, exegetical commentary ; no 
trace of a copyist or reporter. It is one uniform, unbroken, continuous 
work ; produced by the mighty impulse of one and the same mind, 
fraught with knowledge of the subject which it discusses, glowing with 
benevolent feelings toward those who are addressed, and agitated with 
alarm at the danger to which they are exposed. Sooner should I think 
of dividing into parcels the Iliad, the Eneid, or the Paradise Lost, and 
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assigning respective parts to different poets, than of introducing the 
hand of a copyist, or a mere commentator, into the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Be it written where, when, or by whom it may have been, 
one mind performed the great work, and stamped it with characteristics 
too plain to be obscured, too deep to be erased 


; 3. General considerations respecting the present inscription to the 
epistle. 


In what latitude is the word Hebrews, used in the inscription to this 
epistle, to be understood ? 

Certainly not as designating all Hebrews of every country. To the 
unbelieving Jews most evidently it was not addressed, From beginning 
to end, the persons addressed are regarded as having made a profession 
of the Christian faith; for the great object of the epistle, as all agree, 
is to guard them against apostacy from this faith. 

To the believing Jews of every country, it could not have been pri- 
marily and immediately addressed, It is altogether improbable that all 
such, in every country, were in special danger of apostacy, when this 
letter was written. We know from the epistles of Paul, that many 
churches planted by him, and made up in part of Jews, were, at the 
period when our epistle must have been written, in a very flourishing 
condition, and eminent for Christian faith and holiness of life. Other 
circumstances mentioned in the epistle, and pertaining to those whom 
he addressed, cannot be applied to all the believing Hebrews of that 
period. The writer speaks of the great fight of afflictions and the loss 
of property, to which those had been subjected for the sake of religion 
whom he addresses, x. 32—34 ; occurrences which surely had not taken 
place, in every church where Jews were found. 

A still more convincing argument, in favour of the sentiment just 
advanced, is drawn from what the writer himself has stated, at the close 
of his letter. He asks the prayers of those whom he addresses, that he 
may be speedily restored to them, xiii. 19; and promises, if Timothy 
return in a short time, that he will in his company pay them a visit, 
xiii. 23. He could not mean that he would, in company with Timothy, 
visit all the churches where Jews were to be found throughout the world. 
And could Timothy be known to them all? Or could the circumstances 
of Timothy, and of the writer himself, be so well known by them all, 
as the manner of address here necessarily supposes ? 

These considerations render it quite clear, that whosoever the Hebrews 
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were that are named by the present inscription, they must have been 
those of some particular church and country. And even if we pay no 
regard to the inscription, (but suppose it, after some time had elapsed, 
to have been affixed to the epistle by another hand, as it probably 
was,) the fact that Jewish converts are addressed, and such too as 
belonged to some particular church or region, is, from the internal 
evidence of the epistle just stated, too plain to admit of any considerable 
doubt. ; 


§4. To what church was the epistle to the Hebrews written ? 


A question replete with difficulties, and which has been much agitated 
by late critics. We can easily satisfy ourselves, that the epistle was 
designed for Jewish converts ; and exclusively (in a certain sense of this 
word) designed for them, i.,e. originally adapted to them throughout, 
in its texture and mode of reasoning. But where did these converts 
live? No salutation, such as stands at the head of nearly all the 
apostolic epistles, gives us information on this point. The conclusion 
of the letter, moreover, contains nothing definite enough to settle this 
question. Weare left, then, to gather from ecclesiastical tradition and 
from internal evidence, such information as is necessary to determine it. 
But the first of these has been regarded by many critics, particularly 
by recent ones, as too indefinite or too imperfect to satisfy the mind of 
an inquirer; and the second is so indeterminate, at least it has been 
often considered so indeterminate, as to afford no convincing evidence, 
but rather to give occasion for constant diversity of opinion. The same 
passages, for example, have often been quoted, in some instances, to 
support conclusions directly opposed to each other ; and in other cases, 
definite conclusions have been drawn in support of particular opinions, 
from texts which appear to be capable of conveying only a general idea. 

The task of examining the principal opinions which have been 
advanced in respect to the original destination of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, is tedious and appalling; but it has become absolutely neces- 
sary to every one, who makes any just pretensions to acquaintance with 
the literary history of this epistle. I shall be as brief as the nature of 
the discussion, and justice to the arguments of others, will permit; and 
I shall examine only those opinions which the authors of them have 
endeavoured to support by arguments, omitting a particular discussion 
of those which have been thrown out as mere conjecture. For a mere 
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conjecture that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts at Rome, in 
Spain, or at Babylon, (such conjectures have been made by critics of 
no small note,) is sufficiently answered by a conjecture that it was 
directed to Jewish converts at some other place. If no weight be laid 
in the scales, it requires none to adjust the balance. - 

In our investigation respecting the question under consideration, we 
meet with critics who have maintained, that the epistle was written to 
Jewish Christians in Galatia; at Thessalonica; at Corinth; or to dis- 
persed Hebrews in Asia Minor at large, who had fled from Palestine in: 
order to avoid the persecutions to which they were there exposed. The 
majority of critics, however, have held, as nearly all the ancient churches 
did, that the epistle was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. I 
proceed to examine each of these opinions, in the order here suggested. 


§ 5. Was the Epistle written to the, Church in Galatia ? 


The opinion, that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts in Gala- 
tia, has been advanced and maintained with no small degree of acute- 
ness and learning by Storr, late Professor of Theology at the University 
of Tubingen. I shall present a summary of the arguments which he 
uses to establish it ; and in order to avoid repetition, and also to render 
the discussion as perspicuous as may be, I shall examine the validity of | 
each argument, as it is adduced. 

He begins by observing, that the epistle to the Hebrews could not be 
directed to the church in Palestine, because it appears from Heb. ii. 3, 
that the persons to whom it was addressed were not such as heard 
Christ speak in person; from xii. 4, and xiii. 7, that they had as yet 
suffered no bloody persecution ; and from vi. 10, xiii. 3, 10, and x. 34, 
that so far from having received charity from other churches, they had 
themselves contributed to the support of others. Now, as neither of 
these things can, in his view, be truly said respecting the church in 
Palestine, he concludes, that our epistle must have been directed to 
some church abroad. 

I shall not stop here to examine, whether a proper interpretation of 
the passages on which he relies to support his opinion, will in fact sup- 
port it, as this subject must be examined in another place. I must 
content myself, at present, with simply remarking, that if he has rightly 
construed the texts to which he refers, they only serve to show, at most, 
that the church in Palestine was not the one to which the epistle was 
directed ; leaving the question still untouched, whether it was sent, as 
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he maintains, to the church in Galatia. As my present intention is to 
examine only positive arguments in favour of his opinion, I pass this 
consideration without further remark. 

Most, if not all of the arguments on which Storr relies, are grounded 
on what he supposes to be probabilities. The general nature of them 
may be thus stated. ‘‘ Certain facts relative to the Galatians and the 
Hebrews, are known from history, and from the epistles which bear 
their names. But these facts cannot well be accounted for on any other 
ground, than by the supposition, that the epistles to the Hebrews and 
Galatians were cotemporaneously written, and directed severally to the 
Jewish and Gentile parts of the same church. This being admitted, 
several things, otherwise strange or inexplicable, may be easily accounted 
for; and consequently, we may or must admit such a composition and 
direction of these epistles.” 

Let us examine the particulars, which go to make up the general 
argument that I have just stated. 

(1.) “ As the epistle to the Hebrews was not written to the churches 
in Palestine, and as all the churches abroad consisted of a mixture of 
Jews and Gentiles, it is a singularity very striking, and at first appearance 
inexplicable, how it should come to pass that the epistle to the Gala- 
tians is written exclusively to Gentile converts, and the epistle to 
the Hebrews exclusively to Jewish ones. But all appearance of 
difficulty vanishes, if we suppose that the two epistles were sent, at the 
same time, to the church in Galatia; each to the respective party for 
whom it was intended. A supposition which removes such difficulties, 
must be regarded as a probable one.” 

This supposition is not wanting in ingenuity; and at first view, it may 
be regarded as not being destitute of probability. But then, the critic 
must ask, How far can we be allowed to draw conclusions, in respect to 
subjects of this nature, from mere conjectural probabilities? I may 
conjecture thousands of circumstances, in themselves probable, which 
would liberate me from difficulties presented by particular passages, or 
by whole books of the Old Testament and the New; on which conjec- 
tures, however, it would be very uncritical and unsafe for me to build 
conclusions, in respect to any matter of fact. Even if we allow the 
probability, then, of Storr’s conjecture, it cannot add much real weight 
to the cause which he endeavours to support. 

Such a probability, however, cannot well be allowed. There are 
circumstances, in the epistles to the Galatians and the Hebrews, relative 
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to the condition of the persons respectively addressed, which serve to 
evince, that the Galatian church could not, at the same time, have been 
addressed by both of these letters. This I shall have farther occasion to 
show, in the sequel. In the mean time, it may suffice to remark here, 
that it is far from being certain, as Storr assumes it to be, that the 
epistle to the Galatians is addressed exclusively to Gentile converts. 
When the apostle speaks of their being ‘‘ shut up under the law, before 
the gospel was preached;” and of ‘‘ the law having been their instructer 
to bring them to Christ,” Gal. ili. 23,24; can those whom he thus 
addresses have been only Gentiles? And when he speaks of their 
‘*having been in a state of minority before Christ came;”’ of their ‘‘ having 
been vir, and in bondage to the elements of the world,” i.e. the 
ritual ceremonies of the Mosaic law, Gal. iv. 1—3; it seems to be very 
far from being obvious that only Gentile converts are addressed. Indeed, 
so plainly do these passages appear to respect Jews, that a critic of no 
less note than Noesselt, considers it as certain, that Jewish converts only 
are addressed in the epistle to the Galatians ; an opinion incapable, 
no doubt, of being defended, but still serving to show that Storr has, in 
the case before us, taken much more for granted than can be readily 
allowed. 

Moreover, it is not so singular as Storr represents it to be, that Jewish 
converts should be exclusively addressed in one case, and Gentile ones in 
another. The church at Ephesus, for example, consisted, beyond all 
doubt, of a mixture of Jews and Gentiles. Yet, in the epistle which 
Paul wrote to them, he has addressed only the Gentiles, (ra %6vy— 
axpoPvoria, Eph. ii. 11, also iii. 1.) But who ever thought it necessary, 
in order to account for this, to suppose that Paul also wrote another 
letter, at the same time, to the Jewish part of the church at Ephesus ? 

Besides, what object could be answered by writing two separate let- 
ters at the same time? Was it not a matter of course, that the whole 
church should be made acquainted with an apostolic letter to one part of 
it? Is there not abundant evidence, that the letters of the apostles were 
regarded and treated by the early churches as encyclical, or (as we call 
them) circulars? When Peter wrote his second epistle to various churches 
in Asia Minor, he adverts to Paul’s epistles as being already known to 
them, 2 Pet. iii. 16. And when Clement of Rome, within the first 
century, wrote his epistle to the Corinthians, he made extracts from 
nearly all the epistles of Paul, without even naming them; which 
certainly implies, that he regarded the Corinthian church as_ being 
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already well acquainted with them. Such being the state of knowledge 
respecting the apostolic epistles, in the early churches, it is a very 
improbable supposition, that either the epistle to the Galatians, or that 
to the Hebrews, was designed to be kept secret from the Jewish or 
Gentile Christians in Galatia, if written to them. Indeed, an arrange- 
ment of this nature would have worn the appearance of a worldly 
policy, and of a kind of double-dealing ; which is far from being cha- 
racteristic of Paul, and which would have served rather to alienate than 
to reconcile those who were ready to renounce his authority.. 

The possibility, that the two letters should have been written at the 
same time, may, for the sake of argument, be conceded. But the 
necessity of such a supposition, on grounds alleged by Storr, is contra- 
dicted by the state of the epistle to the Ephesians, which is addressed to 
Gentiles only. If the probability of it has not already been shown to be 
little or nothing ; in the sequel, I trust, this will be made satisfactorily 
apparent. 

(2.) ** The epistle to the Hebrews,” says Storr, “has no salutation, 
(which all the other epistles of Paul have ;) it wants the usual greeting 
at the close; and it nowhere exhibits the name of the author. These 
facts, now, are easily accounted for, if we suppose that this epistle was 
sent at the same time with that to the Galatians, which Paul says he 
wrote with his own hand, Gal. vi. 11. It is probable, that the epistle 
to the Hebrews was written by the aid of an amanuensis; and as it was 
sent along with an epistle written and subscribed by Paul in his own 
hand-writing, a salutation and subscription were unnecessary or super- 
fluous.”’ : 

But why so? Why did not the longer epistle to the Hebrews need as 
many marks of authenticity as the shorter one to the Galatians? Is the 
subject less important? Are the persons addressed less regarded by the 
writer ? And why should the fact, (if it be one, for this too is mere con- 
jecture,) that an amanuensis wrote one letter, supersede all effort to 
authenticate it, when Paul has been so careful to render the other letter 
authentic, which was written with his own hand? During such a contest 
between parties as existed in Galatia, is there any probability that either 
letter would be left deficient as to evidences of genuineness, when the 
whole weight of the apostle’s authority was needed to check the growing 
evil there? Would not the apostle at least intimate plainly in one 
letter, that he had written another? So far from salutation or subscrip- 
tion being superfluous, in such a case, the one or the other, or rather 
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both of them, would seem to be peculiarly needed, in order that 
neither letter should fail of its proper destination, or have its genuine- 
ness disputed. 

(3.) ‘*In Gal. vi. 16. it is said, ‘ As many as walk by this rule, peace 
be on them, and mercy be upon the Israel of God.’ Now the phrase, 
Israel of God, means the Jewish converts in Galatia, in distinction 
from the Gentile ones; and this conveys an intimation, that the apostle 
had written to these Jewish converts, as well as to them, the Gentile ones.” 

This argument, however, is built upon an exegesis of the passage 
quoted, which is inadmissible. The Israel of God is plainly a figura- 
tive name for true Christians. Paul had shown in the previous part of 
his epistle, that those ‘‘ who are of the faith,”” whether Jews or Gentiles, 
are the children of Abraham, ili. 7, 29. At the close, he pronounces a 
blessing on such as adopt the principles, and obey the injunctions, 
which he had communicated ; and concludes it, very appositely to his 
purpose, by calling such the Israel of God, kal éi rov Iopand rod Geod. 
The xat which stands before this clause, seems clearly to be explicative, 
and not conjunctive ; amounting merely to our English namely, even, 
to wit, or to some word of the same import, and placing réyv ’Iepayd in 
apposition with the preceding éz’ avrove. 

But even supposing the apostle does advert here only to the 
Jewish converts, as such; where is the intimation to be found that he 
had written to them? Or, if he had, that the letter was the same with 
our present epistle to the Hebrews ? 

_ (4.) “The epistles to the Hebrews and to the Galatians must 
have been written about the same time; and probabiy both were 
written at Corinth, during Paul’s first abode there. Here Paul 
found Priscilla and Aquila, who had fled from Italy, on account of 
Claudius’ decree which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts xviii. 1, 2; 
and at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, the writer says, They of 
Italy (oi amo rijc “Irudiac) salute you, which means, “ Priscilla and 
Aquila from Italy salute you.”” The coincidence of such circumstances 
renders it probable that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at 
Corinth.—And as to the epistle to the Galatians, it was written between 
the time of Paul’s second and third visit to Galatia; and consequently 
must have been written during some of his journeys recorded in Acts 
xvi. xvii. and xviil., which are occupied with the history of the apostle 
in the interval of time between those visits. But if written during this 
interval, when can it with so much probability be considered to have 
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been written, as within the eighteen months’ abode of Paul at Corinth, 
during the same time? Consequently, it is probable that both letters 
were written at the same place, and about the same time; and it may 
therefore be concluded, that the supposition of their having been sent 
to Galatia at the same time, is correct.” 

Ingenious and specious as this may appear at first view, it is far from 
being satisfactory, when we come to examine its parts in detail. In 
respect to those circumstances, which Storr represents as showing that 
the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth, they are far from 
being decisive. Supposing (with him) that of dd rij¢ "Iradlac, in the 
greeting at the close, means Priscilla and Aquila; is it necessary that 
the salutation from them should have been sent from Corinth? Did 
they not afterwards travel with Paul to Ephesus? Acts xviii. 18, 19. 
And were they not probably at Rome during his captivity there? In 
Rom. xxvi. 3, a salutation is sent to them as being at Rome; and of 
course they were there before Paul went thither as a prisoner, because 
his epistle to the Romans was written before that event, Rom. i. 9—12. 
How then can we assume that Corinth is the only place from which 
Paul sent, or could send, the salutation of these Italians to Galatia ? 

But another consideration must be brought into our account. Storr’s 
exegesis of the expression oi dd rije "Iradiag is altogether improbable. 
How should two strangers, lately (xpooddrwe) come from Rome to 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 2, be so well acquainted with the church in Galatia, 
(situated in the interior and very remotest part of Asia Minor, and 
having but little intercourse with the world,) that it was not necessary 
even to name them to this church, but simply to advert to them by the 
periphrasis, of ad rij¢e “Iradiac? How did the Galatians know that 
Priscilla and Aquila were at Corinth? Or how could they distinguish 
them from any other Jews that fled from Rome, after the edict of 
Claudius proscribing the Jews was published? Besides, in all other 
cases where Paul sends greetings from these Italians, or to them, he 
calls them by name; e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 2 Tim. iv. 19. Rom. xvi. 3, 
This view of the subject, therefore, renders highly improbable the very 
circumstance which Storr has assumed as a fact, in order to make out 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth. 

Next, as to the epistle to the Galatiins. It was written, he says, 
between Paul’s second and third journey to Galatia; therefore, most 
probably, during his stay at Corinth, which happened in that interval 
of time. 
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But, if we follow the account of Luke in the Acts, it is difficult, nay, 
impossible, to defend the supposition of Storr, that the epistle to the 
Galatians was written after the second visit of Paul to Galatia. Acts 
xvi. 6, gives us the first intimation of a visit to Galatia by Paul; and his 
second visit is described in Acts xviii. 22, 23, which was after he had 
left Corinth, and travelled through Palestine and Asia Minor. I 
know, indeed, some critics have conjectured that Paul made a journey 
to Galatia previously to the one first mentioned by Luke in Acts xvi. 6. 
But of what avail are conjectures in such cases, when they are supported 
neither by the epistle to the Galatians, nor by the history of Paul ? 

Nothing, then, but supposition is offered by Storr, to show that either 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or that to the Galatians, was written at 
Corinth, or that both were written about the same time; and of course, 
these circumstances cannot be assumed as proved, or even as rendered 
probable, in order to build the conclusion on them, that the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the epistle to the Galatians, were written simul- 
taneously to the same church. 

(5.) ** Timothy originated from the neighbourhood of Galatia, and 
was no doubt in company with Paul during his journey there, as men- 
tioned in Acts xvi.6. It is a singular circumstance, that although the 
apostle so often joins his name with his own, in the salutations contained 
in his other letters, he has not joined him in his epistle to the Galatians 
church; specially singular, in as much as Timothy must have been so 
well known to the Galatians, and as he was with Paul at Corinth. But 
this apparent singularity is accounted for, when we suppose that Timothy 
was sent with both the letters in question to the Galatians; who, of 
course, would receive his salutation from his own mouth.” 

But is it not more singular still, I ask, that Paul should say, at the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews, Know ye that our brother Timothy 
is GroNedvpévor, i.e. either sent away on some errand, or set at liberty? 
Was it necessary to tell the Galatian church this, when Timothy was 
before their eyes in propria persona? I know indeed that Storr, in 
order to avoid this striking incongruity, has translated yivwoxere roy 
adehpov Tiydbeov arodedupévoy thus, Receive honourably our brother 
Timothy who is sent to you; but it is a violence done to the natural 
import of the language, which no other respectable critic that I know 
of has sanctioned, and to do which, I must think, nothing but the 
eagerness of supporting a favourite theory could have led this excellent 
writer. 
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(6.) ‘ The epistle of Paul to the Galatians, both in matter and man- 
ner, has many striking coincidences with the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

No doubt this is true. But it is equally true also of other epistles of 
Paul: with the exception, that the subject in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians particularly resembles, in some important respects, that of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and is prosecuted more extensively in the 
latter epistle, than in any of the other acknowledged epistles of Paul. 
Noesselt has used the same argument, in order to prove that the 
epistle to the Hebrews must have been written to the church in Thes- 
salonica; and Weber, to show that it was written to the Corinthians. 
Might it not be used, with similar effect, to show also that it was written 
to the Romans? Such an argument may be of some weight, in the - 
question whether Paul, or some other person, wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but it cannot be of much avail to show that this epistle was 
written to the church at Galatia, rather than to some other church. 

(7.) But the argument on which Storr seems to place most reliance of 
all, and which, if well founded, is of a historical, and not of a conjec- 
tural nature, is that deduced from 2 Pet. iii. 14—16. 

As this passage is not only adduced by Storr, for the purpose of 
showing that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, 
but by him and many other critics of great reputation, for the pur- 
pose of proving that Paul must have been the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews; in order to save repetition, I shall here examine it 
in reference to both of these topics, since I must of necessity institute 
an examination of it, with respect to the topic now under discussion. 

The passage runs thus: ‘* Wherefore, beloved, since ye are in expec- 
tation of these things [viz. the changes described in the preceding con- 
text], make strenuous efforts that ye may be found of him [Christ] in 
peace, without spot and blameless; and consider the delay of our 
Lord to come, as a matter of favour: as also our beloved brother 
Paul, according to the wisdom given to him, hath written to you; as 
[he has done] likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things: in which are some things hard to be understood; which the 
ignorant and the unstable pervert, as they do the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

To understand the nature of the argument drawn from this, we must 
advert to some circumstances mentioned in the epistles of Peter. His 
first epistle is directed to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet. i. 1. His second is directed to the same 
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churches ; for he says, ‘¢ This second epistle, beloved, I write to you 
in which I am to stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 
2 Pet. iii. 1. To the above-named churches in Asia Minor, then, the 
second epistle of Peter was directed. | 

The nature of Storr’s argument may now be understood. It is this: 
** All the epistles of Paul, excepting that to the Hebrews, have desig- 
nated the churches to which they were sent; the epistle to the Hebrews 
does not. Peter says, that Paul had written a letter to the churches in 
Asia Minor, whom he addresses, as our beloved Paul hath writen To 
you. Now this cannot advert to any of his letters which have inscrip- 
tions, as they are not directed to the afore-named churches in Asia 
Minor. Consequently, Peter must refer to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is the only one that has no inscription. It follows, therefore, 
not only that Paul wrote this letter, but that he wrote it to some of 
the churches addressed by Peter. Most probably, then, it was written 
to Galatia. Especially is this credible, since the epistle to the Hebrews 
contains those very warnings and sentiments to which Peter adverts, as 
being comprised in the letter of Paul to the churches in Asia Minor, 
whom he addresses,” 

One is tempted, at first view, to acquiesce in a statement seemingly 
so probable, and to conclude, that the inference drawn by Storr is 
substantially supported. A closer examination, however, suggests formi- 
dable difficulties, which must not be passed over in silence. 

I omit, at present, any consideration respecting the genuineness of 
the second epistle of Peter, so much called in question, and disputed by 
many churches of ancient times. It is unnecessary here to take other 
ground in regard to it, than Storr himself has taken ; which is, to admit 
its genuineness. | 

What then does the passage of Peter, now in question, teach us ? 

(1.) That Paul had written a letter to the churches whom Peter 
addressed, typawev tiv. (2.) That he had urged on them the same 
considerations which Peter himself had urged; even as our beloved 
brother Paul hath written to you. (3.) That in all his epistles (viz. 
all that had been read by them,) he had urged the same, or the like, 
considerations ; as likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them con- 
cerning these things. 

The question, on which the point under discussion mainly turns, is 
What are the things to which Peter refers, as treated of in common by 
him and by Paul ? | 
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To find an answer to this, we may make three suppositions. First, 
they are all the subjects treated of in the preceding part of Peter’s 
epistle ; or, secondly, they are those comprised in the preceding part of 
the third chapter; or thirdly, they are those things suggested by the 
immediate context, in connexion with the passage already cited. 

Now, the first of these suppositions cannot be admitted ; for Paul is 
so far from treating, in all his epistles, of every subject comprised in 
the whole of Peter’s second epistle, that he has nowhere treated of 
some of them. If Peter, then, referred to the epistles of Paul which 
are now extant, it is clear he did not mean to say, that Paul had in 
every epistle of his discussed the same subjects, as he himself had done, 
throughout his second letter. 

But Storr urges in a special manner the second supposition, viz. that 
the subjects presented to view in the third chapter of Peter’s second 
epistle, are particularly treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews; ~ 
and consequently, that Peter must have referred to these subjects, 
and to that epistle. The sum of the third chapter of Peter is, ‘ That 
the heavens and the earth are perishable; that they will be destroyed 
by fire; that the delay to destroy the ungodly must not be imputed 
to slackness on the part of the Lord, who puts off this catastrophe on 
account of his long-suffering towards men; and that the time when 
they shall be dissolved by fire, will come speedily, and unexpectedly, 
and then the heavens and the earth will be destroyed, and a new 
heaven and a new earth created.’ Such is the context. Then follows 
‘the exhortation ; ‘‘ Beloved, keep yourselves unspotted and blameless ; 
and regard the delay of your Lord’s coming as a favour; even as our 
beloved brother, Paul, has written to you,’ &c. Now where has Paul 
written any thing respecting the dissolution of the material elements 
of the universe by fire, and the creating of new heavens and a new 
earth instead of them? I do not find this subject treated of in the 
epistle to the Hebrews; nor is it,touched upon in all the epistles of 
Paul; it is only adverted to in some of them. 

It is then, thirdly, the exhortation in the immediate context, to keep 
themselves unspotted and blameless, in view of their Lord’s coming, 
which Peter means to say had been urged by Paul on the persons whom 
he addressed, as well as by himself. This is the plain grammatical 
construction ; and it is the only one which will bear examination, by 
comparing it with the contents of Paul’s epistles. 

But exhortation of such a nature is far from being contained only in 
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the epistle to the Hebrews. The epistles to the Corinthians, Philippians, 
the first to the Thessalonians, the first to Timothy, and that to Titus, 
contain direct exhortations of this sort, and the other epistles of Paul, 
repeated intimations of the same nature. If the argument is good, then, 
to prove that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, 
because it contains such sentiments and exhortations ; the same argu- 
ment might prove that any of the other epistles of Paul were written 
to the same church, because they contain the like sentiments. 

But there is one of the churches in Asia Minor to which Peter wrote, 
namely, that of Galatia, to which a letter of Paul now extant is ad- 
dressed. May not this be the very epistle to which Peter adverts, and 
not the epistle to the Hebrews? In chapter vi. 7—9, is a passage of 
warning and exhortation, grounded on the doctrine of future retribution. 
This may be the very passage to which Peter adverts ; or if any should 
think it too general to satisfy the reference which he makes, then the 
exhortation may have been in a letter now lost. That some of Paul’s 
letters are lost, is pretty certain, from 1 Cor.v. 9—11. See also Phil. 
ili. 1. Evidently one of John’s epistles is lost. ‘I wrote to the 
church,” says he, in his second epistle, verse 9, ‘“‘ but Diotrephes, who 
loves pre-eminence, did not receive us.’”” We have no remains of the 
epistle to which he here adverts. The letter of Paul, which Peter 
mentions, may have shared the same fate. At most, the epistle to the 
Hebrews, even supposing it to be proved that Paul wrote it, has no 
special claim to be considered as the one adverted to by Peter. 

If then it cannot be shown (as I am fully persuaded it cannot) that 
Peter, in the passage under consideration, adverts to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it cannot, of course, be shown from Peter’s testimony, that 
Paul wrote this epistle. This argument has, indeed, been often and 
strongly urged, in order to establish this point, by modern and late 
critics ; but it will not abide the test of examination. The ancient 
church, it is well known, never brougif it forward to support the opinion 
that Paul was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. Storr him- 
self, who urges it very strongly, concedes that it was never employed 
by the Christian fathers. It does not follow, indeed, that it has no 
validity, because it was not employed by them. But it would seem, at 
least, that the proof to be derived from it is not so obvious, nor so 
conclusive, as some modern critics have deemed it, 

(8.) Storr adduces <‘‘ the special circumstances of the churches 
addressed in the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews, as a 
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ground for the opinion, that both epistles were directed to the church 
in Galatia. The Galatians,” says he, ‘‘ had for a long time been Chris- 
tians; so had the Hebrews. The Galatians were persecuted and misled 
by false teachers, and were in danger of defection from Christianity ; so 
were the Hebrews.” ) 
_ Now, so far from finding evidence of sameness, in the representations 
of the two epistles, respecting these circumstances, I find proof of dis- 
similarity so great as to exclude all hope of supporting the opinion of 
Storr, and to show that the admission of it would do great violence to 
the laws of probability. To the Galatians Paul says, “‘I marvel that 
ye are so soon removed from him who called you to the grace of Christ, 
unto another gospel,” Gal. i. 6. To the Hebrews he says, “ When for 
the time [i. e. plainly the long time since they professed Christianity] 
ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again to be taught the first 
elements of religion,” Heb. v. 12. And again, ‘‘ Call to mind the 
Jormer days in which, when ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions,” x. 32. And again, the writer calls on them to 
“remember the example of their former teachers, who were deceased,” 
xiii. 7. 

Then as to persecution, the Hebrews had suffered the loss of their 
property by it, x. 34; but there is no intimation of this in respect to the 
Galatians. Indeed, there is no proof, that out of Palestine persecution 
was such, in the apostolic age, (one or two instances only excepted,) 
as to deprive men of either property or life. The Roman magistracy 
did not permit this, either out of Palestine or in it, so long as they were 
in authority. This is evident from several passages of history in the 
Acts; e. g. Acts xviii. 12. 17, xix. 35—40. Acts xvi. xxvi. Then 
there is a great difference between the kind of persecution animadverted 
upon in the epistle to the Galatians, and in that to the Hebrews. In 
the former, Christians are addressed as in danger, from their pressure, 
of incorporating Judaism with Ghristianity, and making the continued 
profession of it essential to salvation ; in the latter, they are every where 
addressed, as in danger of a final and total renunciation of the Christian 
religion. In the one, they are dehorted from superadding the Jewish 
ceremonies to Christianity ; in the other, from utterly abandoning the 
Christian religion. 

But further; Paul says, in Gal. vi. 11, ‘* Ye see how tarer a letter 
I have written to you with my own hand.” Yet this epistle consists of 
only siz chapters of a moderate length. How then could Paul say to 
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. a part of the same church, in a letter accompanying this, “I beseech 
you, brethren, to bear with a word of exhortation from me, for I have 
written unto you dc Bpayéwy IN A FEW WORDS,” or briefly, Heb. xiii. 22. 
Yet this brief epistle is more than twice as long as the large letter 
which accompanied it. Could Paul so forget himself, on such an occa- 
sion as this ? 

Again, Paul often adverts, in his epistle to the Galatians, to the fact 
that he was the first who taught them the doctrines of Christianity. Yet 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is not a word of this; but, plainly, 
the whole manner of the letter, and specially the manner in which he 
speaks of the teachers of those whom he addresses, implies that he had 
not himself planted the church to which his letter was directed. 

But what determines the question beyond all hope of supporting the 
views of Storr, is, that in the epistle to the Galatians, their teachers 
are animadverted upon with great severity, on account of their improper 
conduct and erroneous doctrines. They are represented as perverting 
the gospel of Christ; as having an erroneous zeal for selfish purposes, 
iv. 17, v. 13; and the apostle even proceeds so far as to express a wish 
that they might be cut off from the church, v.12. But how totally 
different is the character given of teachers, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews! ‘‘ Obey your teachers, and be subject to them; for they 
watch over your souls, as they who must give an account ;” i. e. they 
are altogether worthy of your confidence and obedience, xiii. 17. 
And at the close of the letter, he sends his affectionate salutations to 
them, xiii. 24. 

These considerations seem to remove all probability, and ever possi- 
bility, that the epistle to the Hebrews was, as Storr maintains, written 
at the same time and place as the epistle to the Galatians, and that it 
was also directed to the same church. 


”? 


The excellent character and distinguished acuteness of Storr, entitle 
almost any opinion which he has seriously defended, to examination ; 
but I cannot resist the impression, that he has utterly failed in defending 
the sentiment which has now been examined. 

I have, throughout this investigation, proceeded on the supposition 
that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; which Storr fully believed, 
and the belief of which is necessary, in order that one may adopt the 
sentiment which he has maintained in respect to its destination. Whe- 
ther there is sufficient reason to believe that Paul was the author of the 
epistle, will be a subject of discussion in a subsequent part of this 
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Introduction. In the mean time, I shall concede this point, (while 
examining the question relative to its destination,) to all the writers who 
have assumed it, in supporting their respective opinions. Such is the 
case with all those, whose various opinions relative to the destination of 
our epistle, still remain to be examined. 


§ 6. Was the epistle directed to the church at Thessalonica ? 


The character which has just been given of Storr, will also apply, in 
respect to some of its prominent traits, to Noesselt, late professor of 
Thelogy at Halle, who has maintained, in an essay devoted to this pur- 
pose,* that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the churches in 
Macedonia, or rather to the church at Thessalonica. Semler had done 
this before him; but on somewhat different grounds, and with less 
plausible reasons. On this account, I shall now, without particularly 
adverting to the efforts of Semler, proceed to examine the more ably 
supported opinion of Noesselt. 

The general principle, to which Noesselt makes an appeal in his argu- 
ment, is, in itself, considered correct. He endeavours to show, that 
‘there are circumstances mentioned in the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
Paul’s epistles to the Thessalonian church, and in the life of this apostle, 
which afford a very striking agreement; so striking as to render it alto- 
gether probable, that Paul must have directed to this church, the epistle 
which is now inscribed, Jo the Hebrews ; and that he must have written 
it during his abode of eighteen months at Corinth, as recorded in Acts 
xviii.” Let us examine these circumstances. 

(1.) ‘* When Paul visited Corinth for the first time, he found Priscilla 
and Aquila there, who had recently fled from Italy, on account of the 
decree of Claudius, which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts xviii. 
1,2. At the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, he says, ‘ They of 
Italy salute you ;’ meaning Priscilla and Aquila. Here then is a cir- 
cumstance in the epistle to the Hebrews, which accords with the cireum- 
stances of Paul, during his first visit to Corinth.” 

But, as I have before remarked, (p. 11,) Paul was in company with 
these Italians at other places besides Corinth. From some of these 
other places, then, he might have written this salutation. Besides, is 
there any probability, (as I have before asked,) that two strangers, who 
had recently (rpoogarwc) come from a city so distant as Rome, should 
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be so well known to the Thessalonians in the extreme north-eastern 
part of Greece, that they need not even be named, but simply called 
oi aro rij¢ Iradiac, in a greeting or salutation? And particularly so, as 
neither of them were officers in the church, or public teachers. In all 
othe: cases, as has been already shown, Paul expressly names these 
persons, when he adverts to them. Why should he depart here from his 
usual custom ? 

(2.) ‘‘ Paul says, at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, that 
Timothy was azoXedvupévor, sent away; and Paul had sent Timothy from 
Berea to Thessalonica, while Paul himself was at Athens, a little before 
he came to Corinth: comp. Acts xvii. 13—16. Here then is a concur- 
rence of circumstances, which favours the opinion that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was written by Paul at Corinth, and directed to the 
Thessalonians.” 

To understand the nature of this argument, and the reply which I 
have to make, it is necessary to advert, for a moment, to the history of 
Paul’s journeys at the time now under consideration. Paul, in company 
with Silas and Timothy, first preached the gospel at Thessalonica, where 
a church was formed ; but, being vehemently opposed by some of the 
Jews, they went to Berea, a neighbouring city, Acts xvii. 10. Thither 
the persecuting Jews of Thessalonica followed them ; in consequence of 
which, Paul, leaving Silas and Timothy there, withdrew to Athens. 
Here he resided a short time, and then went on his first visit to Corinth, 
Acts xvii. 1—15, xviii. 1. At this last place, he staid eighteen months, 
Acts xviii. 11. Now Noesselt supposes, that before Paul left Athens, he 
sent Timothy (who was still at Berea, Acts xvi. 10. 14) back to Thes- 
salonica, in order to make inquiries respecting the state of the church 
there; and that this is the meaning of that passage at the close of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, Ye know, (as he would translate it,) that our 
brother Timothy is sent away. 

But as there is nothing of all this in the history which Luke has given 
of Paul and Timothy, Acts xvii, and as the whole must therefore be 
founded on conjecture, it might be sufficient, on the other hand, to 
conjecture that Paul did not send Timothy from Berea to Thessalonica, 
as Noesselt supposes. 

However, respect for so excellent a critic as Noesselt, would rather 
demand some argument, to show that this conjecture cannot be well 
founded. I would observe, then, that in order to render his position 
probable, he assumes as a fact, that the epistle to the Hebrews was writ- 
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ten before the epistles to the Thessalonians ; a supposition not capable 
of being rendered probable, much less of being proved. 

It will be admitted, that there is not a word in our present first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, respecting any previous letter addressed to them ; 
a circumstance not to be imagined, provided the apostle had written such 
a laboured epistle to them as that to the Hebrews is, and on such an 
important question. Besides, it appears altogether probable from Acts 
xviii. 1—6, that Silas and Timothy arrived at Corinth soon after Paul 
had gone there ; so that the absence of Timothy, supposed by Noesselt 
to have taken place at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, cannot be rendered at all probable, from this part of Paul’s 
history; for it cannot be thought probable, that such an epistle as that 
to the Hebrews would be written by Paul immediately after his arrival 
at Corinth, amidst all the agitation and dispute and hazard eccasioned 
by his first preaching there. But even conceding that this might have 
been done, is it probable that Paul, who (according to Noesselt) had 
just before, while at Athens, sent Timothy to Thessalonica, and who 
knew that he was now there, should gravely write to the Thessalonians, 
Ye know that our brother Timothy is sent away; when this same 
Timothy, in propria persona, was present with the very church to whom 
this was written ? 

(3.) “In Heb. x. 34. Paul says, Ye had compassion on my bonds ; 
or, according to another reading, of equal authority, Ye had compassion 
on those who were bound, i.e. the prisoners. This refers to Paul’s 
imprisonment, as related in Acts xvi. 23—40; and to the sympathy 
which the Thessalonians evinced for him in these circumstances.” 

But this imprisonment was at Philippi, before Paul had visited Thes- 
salonica, and before the Thessalonians could know that he was in their 
region, except by report. This imprisonment lasted but a few hours; 
it ended in a most triumphant deliverance, by the interposition of Divine 
power, and in the shame and mortification of the magistracy who had 
ordered it. The whole occurrence, instead of demanding compassionate 
sympathy, was a matter of triumph and congratulation. Or, if other- 
wise, it was not an affliction in respect to which the Thessalonians ‘could 
compassionate Paul as they could not know of its having happened, 
until it was past. 

(4.) “The Hebrews are praised for their liberality; and so are the 
Thessalonians.” 

To which I reply, So are other churches. Does it follow, because 
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they exhibited this trait of character which was common among Christians 
in the apostolic age, that the Thessalonian church must have been the 
same which is thus recommended in the epistle to the Hebrews ? 

(5.) “‘ The persons to whom the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed, 
had suffered persecution, Heb. x. 32, xii. 4; which was also the case 
with the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. ii. 14—16, 2 Thess. i. 11.” 

So had many other churches. But neither at Thessalonica, nor 
scarcely any where else, except in Palestine, do we know of a persecu- 
tion, at this period, which involved the loss of property and the hazard 
of liberty and life. The epistle to the Hebrews speaks of their being 
despoiled of their property, x. 34; a circumstance not to be found in 
the account of the persecution at Thessalonica, and one which makes 
directly against the supposition of Noesselt. 

(6.) “« The Thessalonians were in danger of defection from the faith, 
so that Paul was obliged to send Timothy to confirm them, 1 Thess. iii. 
2,3; and the same danger is every where adverted to, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews.” 

This argument is built on an erroneous exegesis. That Timothy made 
a visit to confirm the Thessalonians, does not surely imply that they 
were in special danger of apostacy. When Paul is said to have gone 
through Asia Minor confirming the churches, Acts xv. 36—41, xvi. 4—6, 
xviii. 23, are we to draw the inference that all the churches there were 
in the same danger of apostacy as the persons to whom the epistle to 
the Hebrews is addressed? If not, this argument of Noesselt has no 
force to establish the opinion which he advocates. 

(7.) ‘* There is a great similarity between the epistle to the Hebrews 
and the epistle to the Thessalonians.” 

So there is, also, between the epistle to the Hebrews and all the 
epistles of Paul. This argument, then, proves too much. It may serve 
to show that Paul probably wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; but it can 
have no important influence on the question, To whom did he write this 
epistle ? 

Most of the similarities, moreover, which are produced by Noesselt, 
are similarities of a general nature in respect to sentiments of piety and 
morality. Must there not be a similarity, of course, in these respects, 
in all the epistles of Paul, provided he always taught the same doctrines 
of Christianity ? 

But the dissimilarities between the epistles to the Thessalonians and 
the Hebrews, Noesselt has not proceeded to develop. Yet there are 
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some; and some so striking, as to render the supposition which he 
defends, altogether improbable. The Hebrews addressed in our epistle, 


had been for a long time Christians ; but if Noesselt’s supposition be 
true, they had been so only a few months, at most, when Paul wrote his 
first epistle to them; for Paul had only made a rapid journey from 
Thessalonica to Athens, and thence to Corinth; and soon after his 
arrival there, and (as Noesselt thinks) before Timothy had come to him, 
he wrote the epistle in question. 

I may add, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews nowhere adverts 
to his having first planted Christianity among them. But Paul, in his 
epistle to the Thessalonians, very frequently adverts to this circumstance. 

Further, the epistle to the Hebrews is directed to a church almost 
wholly (if not altogether) Jewish ; while it is plain, from Acts xvii. 4, 5, 
that only a few Jews had early joined the Thessalonian church; and 
plainer still, that this church was principally made up of Gentiles, from 
Paul’s first epistle to them, 1.9, where he says, ‘‘ Ye have turned from 
edols, to serve the living God.” Now, circumstances so widely diverse 
and opposite, cannot be predicated of the same church, while they have 
respect only to an interval of time, which, at the most, cannot exceed 
the eighteen months that Paul abode at Corinth. 

Finally, Paul’s two epistles to the Thessalonians, throughout, are 
filled with commendations of the Thessalonian church, for their firmness 
and stedfastness in the faith of the gospel. Nota word of their Jewish 
prejudices. Not a-reference to the imminent danger of apostacy, which 
is every where developed in the epistle to the Hebrews. Noesselt 
accounts for this, by the supposition, that Paul’s first epistle to them, viz. 
that to the Hebrews, (as he supposes,) had produced a thorough reforma- 
tion among them. But when Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians 
had effected a reformation, in respect to various particulars of far less 
importance than those treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, how does 
the apostle fill his second letter with commendations, which have a 
direct reference to his former admonitions? Could it be otherwise 
here, if the epistle to the Hebrews had been written before our present 
epistles to the Thessalonians, and produced such an effect as Noesselt 
supposes ? 

On the whole, then, the supposition of Noesselt must be abandoned ; 
not only because it is not well supported, but because it involves dif- 
ficulties and improbabilities so’ great as to render it altogether incre- 
dible. 


TO HEBREWS IN ASIA MINOR? 27 
§ 7. Was it directed to Hebrews, who were sojourners in Asia Minor? 


Bolten (who has distinguished himself, m a peculiar manner, by a 
translation of the New Testament, with constant reference to the Syriac 
or Syro-Chaldaic language, in which he supposes many of the original 
documents must have been composed,) has advanced the opinion, that 
the Hebrews, addressed in our epistle, were those who had fled from 
Palestine, about A.D. 60, on account of the persecutions there, and 
were scattered abroad Asia Minor. To this he thinks the ei caraguyovreg 
in vi. 18, refers; as also the passage in xiii. 14, which speaks of their 
having no abiding city. He finds parallels of such a meaning, in 3 John 
verses 5 and 7, where strangers are mentioned, and those who have gone 
abroad (2&mOov) for his (Christ’s) name’s sake; in 1 Pet. i. 1, where 
sojourners of the dispersion are mentioned; and in Jamesi. 1, where 
the oi éy rh Siacmopa are addressed. 7 

I am unable, however, to find any history of a persecution in Pales- 
tine, at the period which he mentions, or any account of a dispersion of 
Jewish Christians abroad, at that period. As to the texts which he 
cites, in favour of his supposition, they will not bear the construction 
which he has put upon them. We who have fied, Hebrews vi. 18, is 
inseparably connected with the clause which follows, viz. to lay hold on 
the hope set before us, i.e. in the gospel. Besides, the writer does not 
say you who have fled, but we, i.e. Christians. So also in xiii. 14, itis we 
(viz. Christians) who have no abiding city, i.e. no permanent place of 
happiness in the present world. The passage in 3 John verses 5, 7, pro- 
bably refers to Gentile Christians, who became exiles; and those in 
James and Peter have respect merely to Jews who lived in foreign 
countries, in distinction from those who lived in Palestine. 

Besides, how could the apostle address wandering fugitives, scattered 
over Asia Minor, and destitute of a home, as in a condition to bestow cha- 
rity? xiii. 1,2. 16. How could he speak of them as having stated teachers? 
xili. 17,24. How could he expect his letter to reach them; or promise 
them a visit with Timothy, xiiil.23, in case he should speedily return ? 

Respectable as the critic is who has advanced this opinion, it seems to 
be quite destitute of probability, and entitled to but little consideration. 


§ 8. Was the epistle addressed to the church at Corinth? 


Michael Weber, who has distinguished. himself in some respects asa 
critical writer on the canon of the New Testament, has advanced, and 
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endeavoured to support the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the church at Corinth. He labours, in the first place, to show 
that Paul wrote no less than five letters to the Corinthians. The first 
was one which has been lost, and which Paul mentions in our present 
1 Cor. v. 9—13. The second and third were our first to the Corinthians, 
and so much of the second as includes chapters i.—ix., with the two last 
verses of the epistle; the fourth, our present epistle to the Hebrews; and 
the fifth, the remainder of the second epistle to the Corinthians; all 
which, he thinks, were written in the order now suggested. 

Proceeding on the ground of such an arrangement of. Paul’s letters, he 
endeavours to support his opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the Corinthians, by arguments which I shall now examine. 

(8.) “ The Hebrews became Christians at an early period, and so did 
the Corinthians; the Hebrews were Judaizing Christians, and so were 
the Corinthians. An agreement in these respects renders it probable, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was sent to the church at Corinth.” 

But Paul did not visit Corinth until A.D. 51 or 52, after he had 
repeatedly traversed the various countries of Asia Minor, and founded 
several churches in Macedonia. It cannot, therefore, be called an early 
period, at which the Corinthians were converted. Paul established few, 
if any, new churches, after the establishment of this at Corinth; at least, 
history does not give us any account of them. 

In respect to the Corinthians being Judaizing Christians, the proof is 
altogether wanting. The apostle has taken no notice of any contest or 
question of this nature among them. He has indeed, in 2 Cor. iii, 
6—18, drawn a parallel between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations; 
but it is of a general nature, and touches none of the points usually con- 
tested by Judaizing Christians. In 2 Cor. xii. 13—23, to which Weber 
appeals for proof of his assertion, it is plain, that some Judaizing teacher 
(or teachers) is adverted to by Paul; whose conduct he describes in 
terms which convey very strong disapprobation. But this, instead of 
aiding to establish the position of Weber, seems absolutely to overthrow 
it; for in the epistle to the Hebrews, the teachers (as we have already 
had occasion to remark, p. 21,) are commended, as being altogether 
worthy of confidence and obedience, Heb. xiii. 17. 24. We have 
already seen, moreover, that the church at Corinth consisted, at first, of but 
few Jews; as is plain from the history of Paul’s planting it, Acts xviil. 

(2.) “ There is a most striking resemblance between the epistle to the 
Hebrews and the epistle to the Corinthians.” 
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This, Weber labours to establish, by a comparison of the methods in 
which each quotes the Old Testament; of. the drag Aeydpeva ; and of 
the similitudes employed. 

That there is a similarity, I should readily concede. But resemblance, 
and even striking resemblance, is not confined merely to the epistles 
addressed to the Corinthians and to the Hebrews. Storr finds it between 
the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews; Noesselt, between 
the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Hebrews; and it may be 
easily shown, (as it will be hereafter,) that the epistle to the Hebrews has 
a striking resemblance to all the epistles of Paul, in a variety of respects. 
Why should we, or how can we, limit this to the epistles addressed to 
the Corinthians ? 

But in various respects, in which Weber has undertaken to make out 
a likeness between the epistle to the Hebrews and the epistle to the 
Corinthians, it seems to me that he has entirely failed. In the epistle 
to the Hebrews, repeated reference is made to personal sufferings and 
loss of property, through persecution, Heb. x. 33, 34, xii. 4; but in the 
epistle to the Corinthians, we discover no traces of such persecution ; 
nor does the history of the church at Corinth give us any knowledge 
of persecution having early prevailed there. At all events, when our 
present first epistle to the Corinthians was written, it is clear that no 
such event had taken place at Corinth; for Paul says, 1 Cor. x. 13, no 
trial hath befallen you but such as is common to men. Now, as the epistle 
to the Hebrews speaks of the great fight of afflictions, x. 33, 34, which 
they endured, when they were first enlightened, here is an absolute con- 
tradiction of Weber’s supposition, instead of a confirmation of it. 

(3.) “The warnings, exhortations, and commendations for charity 
bestowed, are alike in the ae to the Corinthians and to the 
Hebrews.” 

But the same resemblances which Weber finds between these epistles, 
Noesselt finds between the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the 
Hebrews. Such resemblances may be found, also, in other epistles. 
But they are of a nature too general to afford any evidence of weight 
in such a question as the one before us. Does not every Christian 
church need warning, reproof, consolation? And is not every one that 
is charitable, entitled to commendation? It is not, therefore, from a 
comparison of general expressions of this nature, that the sameness of 
churches addressed can be proved. There must be something parteaiae, 
local, and sui generis, to make such proof valid. 
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(4.) The greeting at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, ‘Aowa- 
lovrat bac ot ard rijg “Iradiac, Weber understands (like the critics 
whom I have already examined) as referring to Priscilla and Aquila ; 
and compares it with the greeting from the same persons, in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19. 

But in the latter place they are expressly named, so that there is a 
striking dissimilitude, instead of resemblance, in the manner of the 
salutation. 

(5.) He further compares several ideas in the epistle to the Corinthians 
and the epistle to the Hebrews; such as warnings taken from the 
example of ancient Israel, 1 Cor. x. 1—12, and Heb. iti. 16—18; the 
doctrine that God chastises his children for their good, 1 Cor. xi. 382, 
and Heb. xu. 5—11; and some other things, about which similar views 
in both epistles are expressed. 

The words, however, which are employed in these two cases, are, for 
the most part, quite diverse. And even if they were not, could Paul 
write on such subjects to no more than one church? And must that 
church be only at Corinth ? 

(6.) ‘* But, the epistle to the Hebrews is called \éyov rapaxdyjoews 5 
and also in 2 Cor. vi. 1, Paul says, rapaxadodper.” 

True; but the same Paul repeatedly says rapaxadéw in his epistles 
to the Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Thessalonians, and elsewhere. 
Was the epistle to the Hebrews written to these churches, because zapa- 
kahéw is a word common to it and to the epistles directed to them ? 

(7.) “In 1 Cor. iv. 18, 19, xvi. 2—7, the apostle has expressed his 
desire or determination to pay the Corinthians a visit; and at the close 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, the same determination is expressed, 
Heb. xiii. 23.” 

But were there no other churches which the apostle desired or deter- 
mined to visit, besides that at Corinth? And could he express the 
desire or determination to visit no other? Even if all this should be 
admitted, the determination to pay a visit, as expressed in our first 
epistle to the Corinthians, was abandoned when he wrote the second, 
i. 15 seq.; which, according to Weber’s own arrangement, was written 
before our epistle to the Hebrews. 

(8.) “From 1 Cor. xvi. 10, it appears, that Timothy, when this letter 
was written, was absent from Paul ; and in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
xiii. 23, he is said to be sent away (a@roXehupévoy.) Here again is a 
similarity of circumstances.” 
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Granted ; but was not Timothy constantly employed in this manner, 
on errands of Paul to the churches ? Was he absent only once? And 
could Paul tell no other church of his absence, but that of Corinth ? 
Besides, our second epistle to the Corinthians, (written, according to 
Weber himself, before our epistle to the Hebrews,) makes it clear that 
Timothy had. returned ; for he is joined with Paul in the salutation at 
the beginning of the epistle, 2 Cor. i. 1. 

(9.) ‘Since the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews says, xiii. 22, I 
have written to you dua Bpaxéwr, briefly, this refers to our second epistle 
to the Corinthians, [which, according to Weber, consisted of the first 
nine chapters ;] and the meaning of this phrase is, ‘ My last epistle to 
you (viz. the second epistle to the Corinthians) was short ;’ implying, at 
the same time, that the present one is longer or more copious.” 

But such an explanation the text will not bear. ‘‘I beseech you, 
brethren,” says the writer, ‘‘ bear with my address to you, because (or, 
since) I have written briefly ;” he evidently means, briefly in comparison 
with the importance of the subject and the occasion; briefly in comparison 
with the copiousness which his interested feelings for them and the cause 
of truth would have prompted. ‘‘ I have written briefly,” is an apology 
for the letter to the Hebrews which the writer was then concluding ; and, 
not for a former one to the church at Corinth. The incongruity of a 
supposition, such as Weber makes, is manifest from the meaning of the 
very language which he quotes to support it. For how could the apostle 
say that he had written briefly, in the second epistle to the Corinthians, 
and imply that he had written copiously in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
when, even abridged as Weber makes the former, it would be almost 
as long as the latter ? 

We have seen the inconclusive nature of Weber’s arguments, and 
their insufficiency to establish his opinion. It may now be observed, in 
addition, that the subjects treated of in the epistle to the Corinthians, 
and in that to the Hebrews, are widely different, in general, and quite 
dissimilar. Nota word in the epistle to the Hebrews of internal disor- 
der, tumult, and parties in the church ; no precepts about separation of 
husband and wife; none concerning meats offered to idols; none about 
the abuse of spiritual gifts ; no discussion about the resurrection of the 
body ; nothing about the denial of Paul’s authority; which, with 
_ yarious matters relating to decorum, constitute the principal subjects dis- 
cussed in our present epistles to the Corinthians. On the other hand, 
in the epistles to the Corinthians there is nothing about apostacy ; 
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nothing relative to persecution; nothing in commendation of their 
teachers ; no apparent apprehension expressed respecting a Judaizing 
spirit in the church. If the epistles to the Corinthians have resemblances 
in expression and doctrine to the epistle to the Hebrews, (as all Paul’s 
epistles certainly have a resemblance to it,) are they not still so diverse 
as to the matters treated of, and as to the circumstances of the parties 
addressed, as to render hopeless all attempts to show that our present 
epistles to the Hebrews and to the Corinthians were addressed to one 
and the same church ? 


§ 9. Was the Epistle sent to Spain or to Rome ? 


Ludwig has conjectured, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written 
to a church in Spain; and Wetstein, that it was written to the church 
at Rome. But these conjectures are altogether unsupported by the 
authors of them, and therefore need not delay our present investigation. 
We have the same liberty to conjecture, that it was written to some other 
place; and the argument (if it be one) would be equally good. 


§ 10. Was tt written to the church in Palestine ? 


I have examined the most specious opinions which modern criticism 
has offered, in order to show that the epistle to the Hebrews was not 
directed to the church in Palestine, but to some church abroad. In 
ancient times, so far as I have been able to discover, there was but one 
opinion on this subject; and this has been adopted and defended by a 
majority of distinguished critics, in modern and recent times. This 
opinion is, that THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED TO THE HEBREW CHURCH 
OF PALESTINE. We come now to examine whether there is satisfactory 
evidence, that this opinion is well founded. 

Many arguments have been employed to establish this supposition, 
which appear to be incapable of bearing the test of examination. Lard- 
ner and Michaelis, who in many respects were able critics, have brought 
together a number of such arguments. Regard for the opinions of such 
men, seems to render it necessary to subject these arguments to a brief 
review. 


(a) Lardner adduces Heb. i. 2. God—hath in these last days spoken 


unto US by his Son; which, he thinks, must designate those whom Christ 


_ersonally addressed, i. e. the Jews. 
Bnt although it may have such a meaning, it is equally plain that it 
may have a different one, viz. spoken unto Christians, or to men in 
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general. Thus the word us is in other places employed ; e. g. Lukei. 1. 
The things fully credited by us, i. e. by Christians. 

(b) “* Heb. iv. 2. Unto us is the gospel preached, as well as unto 
them.” 

To this passage the remarks just made will apply, with the same force 
as to Heb. i. 2. 

(c) “ Heb. ii. 1—4. How shall we escape tf we neglect so great 
salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard him; God also bearing them wit- 
ness by signs and wonders, &c. Now Palestine was the place where 
miracles were performed.” | 

But miracles were also performed out of Palestine, by those who had 
heard Christ, as well as in it. And how then can it be a proof, that 
those addressed in the passage under examination belonged exclusively 
to Palestine? The meaning is, (or at least may be,) that Christianity 
was confirmed to the men of that age, by the miracles which were 
wrought by the immediate disciples of Christ. This sentiment, of course 
has nothing necessarily local attached to it. 

(d) “* Those addressed by the epistle to the Hebrews were wel. 
acquainted with the sufferings of Christ; as the Christians of Judea 
must have been, i. 3. ii. 9. 18. v: 7, 8. ix. 14. 28. x. 12. xii. 2, 3 
xill. 12.” 

And so were all to whom the apostles preached. Christ crucified was 
the grand theme, the prominent subject, of apostolic preaching, 1 Cor. 
ii. 2. Gal. vi. 14. 

(e) “ Heb. v. 12. But when for the time ye ought to be teachers of 
others, ye have need to learn the first principles ; which most suitably 
applies to Christians in Judea, to whom the gospel was first preached.” 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was written after A. D. 60, (as is 
altogether probable, and as Lardner himself supposes,) then the same 
thing might be said to many other churches out of Palestine, who were 
among the early converts. 

(f) ** What is said of apostates, in ch. vi. 4—6, and x. 26—29, is 
peculiarly applicable to apostates in Judea.” 

But this may be very properly applied, also, to apostates elsewhere, in 
any other churches where the gospel had been fully preached. 

(g) Heb. xiii. 13,14. Let us therefore go forth to him [viz. Jesus] 
without the camp, bearing his reproach; for here we have no per- 
manent city, but we seek one which is to come. This, Lardner and. 
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Michaelis both suppose, was addressed to Christians in Jerusalem; 
warning them to flee from that city, because the destruction of it would 
speedily take place. . 

But it seems quite plain to me, that this passage is merely an exhorta- 
tion to self-denial, and to patient endurance of suffering ou account of 
Christ, and after his example, couched in figurative language, and appli- 
cable to Christians in general of that or any other time or place. 

(h)*To these arguments, Michaelis has added, Heb. x. 25—37. Ex- 
horting one another ; and this so much the more, as ye see the day draw- 
ing near.— Yet a very little time, and he who is coming will come, and 
will not delay. This, Michaelis thinks, is a warning to Christians in 
Jerusalem, that the destruction of the city was near at hand. 

The obviou’s reply is, that the same consideration is addressed by Paul 
to churches and persons abroad; e. g. to the Philippians, iv. 5; to the 
Thessalonians, 1 Thess. v. 2—6, also v. 23; to Timothy, 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15; 
and by the apostle James, v. 8, when writing to the twelve tribes dis- 
persed abroad. How can such a warning, then, (admitting that the 
interpretation of it by Michaelis is correct,) be considered as determining 
the locality of the epistle? The fall of Jerusalem surely would not 
endanger the personal safety of those who lived in pare and other 
places abroad. 

(i) “ Heb. xiii. 9. It is good that the heart should be confirmed by 
grace, not by meats; for those who are conversant with them are not 
profited. This must apply specially to the Jews of Palestine.” 

But were there not Christian Jews, in other places, superstitiously 
attached to doctrines concerning distinctions of meats and drinks ? 
Were not such to be found at Rome, in Galatia, at Colosse? If so, 
how can this text apply exclusively to Jews in Palestine? 

On such arguments, then, dependence cannot well be placed, in order 
to establish the opinion which Michaelis and Lardner defend. It can- 
not be denied, indeed, that a peculiar significancy would be attached to 
several of the passages that have now been examined, provided it could 
first be shown that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to 
Jews in Palestine. But it must be conceded, that these passages (in — 
themselves considered) are not sufficiently discriminating, to determine 
the question whether it was so directed. If no other than such argu- 
ments can be adduced, then must we abandon the idea of being able to 
offer such proof as will satisfy a critical inquirer, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 
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' That such, however, was the first original direction, I am inclined to 
believe; and to this belief the following considerations have led me. 

(1.) The inscription to this epistle most naturally leads to this sup- 
position, and helps to strengthen it. 

I am willing to concede the point here, (for I think it may be shown to 
the satisfaction of every one who is well acquainted with the principles 
of critical inquiry,) that this inscription is not a manu auctoris. Such 
is not the manner of the epistles. They contain within themselves the 
direction which the writer gave them. Thus, Rom. i 1—7, “ Paul an 
apostle—to the church at Rome: 1Cor.i. 1, 2. Paul an apostle—to the 
church of God at Corinth: Eph. i. 1, Paul an apostle—to the saints at 
Ephesus: James i. 1, James a servant of God, to the twelve tribes in 
dispersion: 1 Pet. i. 1, Peter an apostle, to the sojourners in dispersion ; 
2 John v. 1, The elder, to the elect lady: Jude ver. 1, Jude a servant of 
Jesus Christ—to those who are sanctified:” and so of other epistles. 
Moreover, there are reasons why the titles of the sacred books in general, 
throughout the Old and New Testaments, should not be regarded as 
coming from the hand of those who originally composed the books. Some 
of these inscriptions or titles are incongruous with the contents of the | 
book, or chapter, to which they are prefixed. But one fact, on which I 
do not remember to have seen any comments made, is very striking. 
None of the New Testament writers, when they quote the Scriptures, 
ever appeal to the names of the Old Testament books. Nothing could 
have been more to their purpose, than to employ these names for the 
sake of guiding their readers, had they been at that time affixed to the 
books. But they have no where employed them. Even when they quote 
the prophets, it is the name of the person who wrote, and not the name 
of a book as such, to which they appeal. 

Such is the universal practice of the New Testament writers; and such 
is that of Clemens Romanus, who wrote during the first century. In 
writing to the Corinthians, he names, indeed, the epistle of Paul to them; 
but how could he do otherwise? But in all the numerous quotations 
which he makes of the other New Testament books, he does not once call 
any of them by name. 

Such facts show satisfactorily, that the present names of Scripture 
books did not then exist ; for had they existed, appeal had been made 
to them, for the same purposes, and from the same necessity, as we now 
make it every day. 

Admitting now, that the inscription, 4 mpdc ‘EBpatoug éxcoroX)), is not 
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original, and that it was superadded by some later editor or transcriber 
of this epistle ; it is a very natural and pertinent question, Why was 
such a title given to the epistle in question? The obvious answer must 
be, Because the editor or transcriber, who gave it, supposed that the 
epistle was intended for the Hebrews. And whoever the author of the 
title or inscription was, it is quite certain that he lived at an early 
period. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt, that he gave such a 
title to our epistle, as agreed with the general tradition and common 
opinion of the Christian church at that period. For we find this title, 


not only in all our present Greek manuscripts, (which would not indeed 


settle the question of its very remote antiquity,) but in all the early ver- 
sions, the Syriac, and others; also in the manuscripts of the old Itala, 
and the ante-Hieronymean Latin versions, the Codex Regius and San 
Germanensis only excepted. There is, indeed, a catalogue of canonical 
books from the fragments of an anonymous author, who lived near the 
close of the second century, (published by Muratori in his Antiqq. Ital. 
tom. lili. p. 854,) in which the epistle to the Hebrews is supposed to be 
called [epistola] apud Alexandrinos. But the whole passage of this 
writer is so obscure, and his ignorance respecting the contents of the 
epistle to the Hebrews so profound, (as will hereafter be shown,) that 
nothing is to be abated, on his account, from the statement which has 
just been exhibited. The fathers of the second century give the same 
title to our epistle which it now has; for it is by this name that Pan- 
tenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and Origen, (with the whole 
series of fathers after them,) make their appeal to it. This shows, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that from whatever source the title arose, it 
arose early, and early became general, or rather universal, in the church, 
wherever the epistle was received. 

| But although the fact is certain, in respect to the early origin and 
currency of this title, one question remains, about which there has been 
no small dispute among critics. What is the meaning of the word 
Hebrews? Does this name apply only to the Jews of Palestine who 
spoke the Hebrew language? Or is it equally applicable to all the 
descendants of the Hebrews, who lived in foreign countries, and adhered 
to the Jewish religion? “ On this question turns the whole evidence to be 
derived from the'title, in’ respect to the main subject under considera- 
tion. If the first be true, then does it show, that soon after the epistle 
was written, the church in general believed it to have been directed to 
the Jews in Palestine, if the second, then it does not at all help to show, 
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whether the early church held it to be written to the Christian community 
of Hebrews in Palestine, or out of it. Viewed in this light, the question 
as to the meaning of the word Hebrews becomes a matter of no inconsi- 
derable importance, and should therefore be radically investigated. 

The writers of the New Testament may be fairly presumed to have 
used the word Hebrew, according to the prevailing usus loguendi of the 
times when they wrote; and in all probability, too, of the time when the 
title was given to our epistle, which could not be long afterwards. But 
they have uniformly employed it to designate the Palestine Jews, or 
those who had imbibed their opinions and spoke their language. In 
Acts vi. 1, the Palestine Christians are expressly called ‘EGpatau, in con- 
tradistinction from the foreign Jews, who are called ‘E\Anmuoral: there 
arose a murmuring of the HELLENISTS against the HEBREWS, because 
their widows were neglected in the daily administration. In conformity 
with this passage, (which is fundamental in the question now under con- 
sideration,) the dialect of Palestine is repeatedly called ‘Efspai¢ or 
Efspaixdc, in the New Testament ; e.g. Acts xxi. 40, xxii.2, Luke xxiii. 38. 
John vy. 2, xix. 13,17. Agreeably to this, ‘EGpatfew means, to speak 
or write Hebrew ; as Josephus says, ra rov Kaioapoe dupyyere ‘EBpaifuy, 
Bell. Jud. vi. 2, i.e. he narrated Cesar’s history in the Hebrew tongue. 
To have a knowledge of the Hebrew language, and to speak it, was 
deemed among the Jews a matter of great importance, or a very valuable 
acquisition, Acts xxi. 40, xxii.2. Hence Paul, when speaking of the 
ground of precedence which he might claim above the false teachers at 
Philippi, says, that he is a Hebrew of the Hebrews, i.e. one of full 
Hebrew descent, and acquainted with the Hebrew language. Although 
‘he was born at Tarsus, he was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel in 
Jerusalem, Phil. iii. 5. To this same fact he seems to appeal again, in 
a similar case, 2 Cor. x1. 22. Are they Hebrews? Soam I. 

With this usus loguendi of the New Testament agree other facts, 
which seem to place the question beyond reasonable doubt, as to what 
the usage of the apostolic age was, in respect to the meaning of the 
word in question. | 

The Hebrew Christians of Palestine early possessed a spurious Gospel, 
which long continued to have currency among them. Universal consent 
gave to this Gospel, written in the Syro-Chaldaic or Palestine dialect of 
the time, the name Evayys\uoy xa’ ‘EBpaiove; evidently because it was 
used or approved by people of Palestine who spoke the so-called 
Hebrew language, The early fathers, it is well known, drew the con- 
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‘clusion from the title to our epistle, that it was originally written in the 
Hebrew language. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus asserts that itwas written, 
‘EBpatoe ‘EBpauh wh, and interpreted by others, Euseb. H. Ecc. 
vi. 14. In the same way, Eusebius declares that it was addressed, 
‘EGpaiow dua rij¢ marpiov yAwrrne, to the Hebrews in their native 
tongue, Hist. Ecc. ili. 28; and Jerome says that Paul wrote, wt 
Hebreus, Hebreis, Hebraice, i.e. as a Hebrew, to the Hebrews, in 
the Hebrew language ; Catal. Scriptt. verb. Paulus. 

Now, how could these fathers reason thus, unless they had understood 
the word Hebrews as necessarily meaning, according to the usus loquendi 
of that age, those who spoke the Hebrew language ? 

Bertholdt declares boldly, that not a single example can be found, in 
early times, of Jewish Christians out of Palestine being called Hebrews, 
Einleit. p. 2875. I would express my own conviction in a more guarded 
manner, and say, I have not been able to find any instance where this is 
the case. 

Yet Eichhorn has ventured to assert, that the name Hebrew never has 
any reference to language, but always to religion or origin. His proof 
is, first, a passage from Eusebius’ Hist. Ecc. ili. 4, in which the historian 
asserts, that Peter addressed his epistle, mpd¢ rove & ‘EBpaiwy dvrae év 
dvacropG Idvrov. But this implies simply, that those whom Peter 
addressed were descended from the Hebrews, or belonged to those of 
the circumcision. Another passage to which he appeals, is in Philo, 
(de Abrahamo, p. 338 p. edit. Par.) where he says, that Sarah advised 
Abraham to take as a concubine [Hagar], who by descent was an 
Egyptian, riv re xpoatpnow ‘EBpaiav, but by choice a Hebrew; which 
he construes as meaning, who had embraced the religion of the Hebrews. 
But the antithesis here does not admit of this sense. By descent she 
was of the Egyptian nation, but by voluntary choice she attached 
herself to the Hebrew nation, is plainly the meaning of the passage; so 
that it fails altogether in affording ground for the conclusion which 
Eichhorn adduces from it. 

Carpzoff, to whom Eichhorn is indebted for this quotation, has adduced 
several others, to show that the word Hebrew is used to characterize the 
religion of the Jews, rather than their language or nation. Exercitt. in 
Heb. Prolog. c. I.. But so far are they from affording satisfaction to 
my mind, that I do not think them worthy the labour of an examination 
in this place. 

The result of this inquiry is, then, that ’EGpaio, in the inseription to 
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‘our epistle, means, and, according to the usus loquendi of the age, must 
mean, the Hebrews of Palestine, i. e. Hebrews in a country where the 
Hebrew language was vernacular. 

If I have offered sufficient evidence to establish this, then does the 
title to our epistle go far towards showing what the original destination 
of the epistle was. If an ancient epistle has no direction within itself, 
and contains no unequivocal passages indicative of locality, in what way 
can we ascertain the original direction of it better than by tradition ? 
Do we not appeal in all similar cases to tradition, in order to show when 
and where authors were born, lived, and wrote ? where and when books 
were written? And seldom, indeed, can we trace back tradition, in a 
manner so satisfactory and definite as in the case just considered. 

Thus much for the external testimony, in regard to the opinion that 
Palestine was the place to which our epistle was directed ; the voice of 
antiquity, and the title of the letter, constituting strong presumptive 
evidence that such was the case. But does the internal condition of 
the epistle itself agree with this? And does it furnish no objections, 
which will overbalance the weight of tradition? Something must be said 
relative to these questions, before we can make our ultimate conclusion. 
I proceed then, 

(2.) To examine whether the internal condition of the epistle agrees 
with and confirms the supposition which I am now endeavouring to 
defend. | 

The most superficial reader cannot help being impressed, on a slight 
reading of this epistle, with the idea that it is addressed to Jewish con- 
verts. In respect to this, indeed, all critics, ancient and modern, are of 
one opinion. Butaclose examination discloses a peculiarity of appeal, 
in this epistle, to the Mosaic ritual, which can be found no where else in 
the New Testament. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, and in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
we find, indeed, numerous traces of dispute and difficulty with Jews 
who lived in countries remote from Palestine. But the disputed ques- 
tions turn upon points of circumcision, of meats clean and unclean, 
points which respected the sabbaths, and the holidays that the Jews had 
been accustomed to observe. Concerning the priesthood, the temple, and 
the ritual of sacrificés, we find no questions of difficulty agitated. 

The obvious reason of this seems to be, that but very few of the 
foreign Jews, regularly, or even at all, attended the services of the temple. 
The great body of those who lived in the countries more distant from 
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Palestine, plainly could not attend the feast at Jerusalem three times in 
each year, according to the prescription of Moses. The time and 
expenses necessary to do this, could not be spared. 

This is not matter of mere conjecture. We know that the most numer- 
ous colony of Jews, any where to be found at that period, as well as the 
most learned and rich, was that at Alexandria in Egypt. Hither they 
had been transplanted, about 284 years A. C. by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who had overrun Palestine with his army. They were allowed great 
privileges under the reign of this prince; so that many were allured to 
Egypt, in his time, and the number of Jews in that country became quite 
large. Under Ptolemy Philometor, not far from 175 A. C., Onias, son 
of the high-priest Onias at Jerusalem, who had fled to Egypt for safety, 
asked leave of Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra, to build a temple at 
Leontopolis in that country, which was a town in the prefecturate of 
Heliopolis. This leave he obtained ; and there he built a temple, and 
constituted priests and Levites as ministers for its services. In his peti- 
tion for obtaining this liberty, he states, that while on his military expe- 
ditions in the service of the king, he had seen temples used by the Jews 
for their religious services, in Celosyria, Phenicia, and Leontopolis. 
Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xiii. 6, edit. Colon. Allowing this statement to be 
true, it would appear, that at least many of these foreign Jews had then 
already. lost their zeal for attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. 
That the Jews in Egypt did not, in general, attend the feasts at Jerusa- 
lem, is well known. They only sent an occasional deputy there, by way 
of testifying their respect and fraternal sympathy. 

If the Jews in Egypt did thus, we may well suppose that the Jews at a 
greater distance from Palestine imitated them in their remissness, with 
respect to attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. The nature 
of the case shows, that as a body they could not have been habitually 
present at the holy feasts; and’ that most of them, indeed, never fre- 
quented Jerusalem at all. In fact, this city could not have accommo- 
dated the one-fourth part of the worshippers from abroad, had all the 
foreign Jews gone up to the feasts held there. 

The natural consequence of not being familiar with the temple rites 
and priesthood, was a diminution of zeal in the foreign Jews with respect 
to things of this nature; until, in the end, they became to them matters 
of minor importance, or even of comparative indifference. Hence, Paul 
had no disputes with the foreign Jews about these things. At least, no 
marks of such disputes appear in the history of this apostle by Luke, 
nor,in the letters of Paul himself. 
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But here is a point, respecting which the epistle to the Hebrews differs 
widely from all the other epistles of the New Testament. It is not with 
the question whether circumcision is to be retained or rejected; not with 
the dispute about meats offered to idols ; not with prescriptions about new- 
moons and sabbaths, that the writer is concerned. The whole epistle 
turns on different subjects. It is the favourite idea of pre-eminence, so 
tenaciously attached by zealous Jews to all parts of the Mosaic ritual, 
which the writer discusses. The dignity or rank of those, through whose 
mediation the law was given; the temple-apartments, furniture, rites, 
and sacrifices; the order and honour of the priesthood; in a word, the 
whole apparatus of the Levitical service, both daily and annual, are 
the subjects of which he treats, and the things which he compares with 
the corresponding parts of the Christian dispensation, in order to show 
the superiority of the latter. Were angels employed in order to intro- 
duce the law? Christ, who has obtained a name and place far more 
exalted than they, himself introduced the new dispensation. Was Moses 
the beloved and honoured leader of God’s chosen people, placed at the 
head of the Jewish dispensation? He was placed there as a servant ; 
but Christ, at the head of the new dispensation, as a Son. Was the high- 
priest of the Jews a mediator between God and the people, who offered 
up their annual propitiatory sacrifice, and went into the holy of holies, into 
the immediate presence of the Divinity, on their account? The office of 
this high priest, from its very nature, and from the brevity of human life, 
was short and limited: but Christ is high priest for ever ; he has entered 
the holy of holies in the highest heavens, and has once for all offered a 
propitiatory sacrifice of everlasting efficacy. Was the temple a magni- 
ficent structure, the sacred character of which inspired awe? Magni- 
ficent and sacred as it was, it was merely a copy of the temple in which 
Jesus officiates, reared by God himself, and eternal in the heavens. 
Was the blood of goats and bullocks annually presented before the 
shrine of Jehovah by the Jewish high-priest, on the great day of atone- 
ment? Jesus, by his own blood, entered the sanctuary of the eternal 
temple, and made an atonement which needs not to be repeated. Ina 
word, were all the implements of temple-service, all which pertained to 
the order and persons of the priesthood, venerable and holy? All these 
things were merely similitudes of the more perfect temple and priesthood 
of him, who is the great high priest of the Christian dispensation. 

Who, now, were possessed of these specific views in respect to the 
Mosaic ritual, which the writer thus brings inte comparison? To whom 
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could the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (as he constantly does) 
appeal, as being familiarly acquainted with every thing that pertained 
even to the minutest parts of the Jewish ritual, and priesthood, and 
sacred places, and utensils, and the very location of these utensils? To 
whom, I ask, but to the Palestine Jews? To those who from childhood 
were familiar with all these objects, and who had been inspired by edu- 
cation with the most profound reverence for them, and with zeal to main- 
tain their importance. 

Why are not these subjects brought into view, in Paul’s letters to 
other churches? Disputes he had with the Jews, as the epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians and Thessalonians, in a 
word, as all his epistles, testify. But not about the temple ritual, and 
priesthood, and holy places, and utensils. The disputes concerned other 
rites of Judaism, which could be generally practised by Hebrews living 
in foreign countries ; and not those, in which only a few devotees would 
feel a particular interest. 

I cannot resist the impression, when I read the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the appeal is made to those 
who have an intimate knowledge, and strong jealousy for the honour of 
the whole Mosaic ritual there brought to view. I am fully aware, that 
pilgrims (so to speak) annually resorted from all parts of the world, where 
the Jews were settled, to Jerusalem. So they do still. But how few 
must these have been, from countries more remote! The supposition 
that the great body of the church, or the whole church, addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (if these Hebrews belonged to foreign countries,) 
possessed the intimate personal knowledge of the Jewish ritual, holy 
places, and utensils, which the writer evidently supposes those to possess 
whom he addresses, does, in itself considered, seem to be very improbable. 

It is rendered: still more so, by some additional facts, which ought to 
be here stated. In the latter part of Paul’s ministry, his disputes abroad 
about Judaism appear to have generally subsided, and he was every 
where received by the foreign churches with great cordiality and affection. 
It was only at the first planting of the churches abroad, at the period 
when the transition was to be made from Judaism to Christianity, (which 
was indeed a great transition in respect to externals,) that disputes arose, 
and passions were awakened, which occasioned much trouble and anxiety 
to the apostle. More light, and a better understanding of the nature of 
Christianity, appeased these disputes, wherever Judaism had not the 
strong grasp which the constant practice of the ritual gave it. 
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Not soin Palestine. The very last visit which the apostle made there, 
before he was sent a prisoner to Rome, occasioned a tumult among the 
zealots for the law; who even jomed in persecuting him. ‘‘ Thou seest, 
brother,” said the other apostles to him, ‘‘ how many thousand Jews are 
become believers, and they are all fy\wrai rod vdpuov,” zealots for the 
observance of the law, Acts xxi. 20; the correctness of which sentiment 
was abundantly confirmed by the sequel. That the zealots for the law 
here means particularly the Jews of Palestine, is evident from ver. 21, 
which follows. 

That the Palestine Christians adhered with far greater tenacity to the 
Jewish ritual than the Jews abroad, is clearly shown moreover by the 
fact that, while the foreign Jews soon abandoned altogether the rites of 
Judaism, the zealots for the Mosaic ritual in Palestine even separated, at 
last, from the community of other Christians, rejected all the epistles of 
Paul from the canon of the New Testament, and retained in all their 
strictness the ceremonies of the law. I refer to the sects of the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites, the first heresies that rent asunder the church of Christ ; 
and which would not bear at all with the catholic spirit of Paul’s preach- 
ing and epistles. 

All these circumstances united, have strongly impressed me with the 
idea, that the whole texture and manner of the epistle to the Hebrews 
almost of necessity implies, that those to whom it was originally addressed 
were habitually attendants on the services of the temple, and intimately 
and personally acquainted with all its rites and ceremonies. Of course, 
I must regard them as belonging to Palestine, or its near neighbourhood. 

In addition to these considerations, which apply generally to the epistle 
in question, there appear to be some particular references made to cir- 
cumstances, which would seem to presuppose a personal and familiar 
knowledge, on the part of those addressed, with objects in and about 
Jerusalem and the temple. E. g. when the writer says, xiii. 12, ‘‘ Where- 
fore Jesus, that he might purify the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate,” viz. the gate through which criminals were led to exe- 
cution. This implies, that the readers were supposed to be acquainted 
with the locality of Jerusalem. And in ix. 5, after recounting the apart- 
ments and various sacred utensils of the temple, the writer says, Concern- 
ing which things, ov« éor, it is not my purpose [or it is unnecesary] to 
speak particularly ; by which there is an appeal made to the knowledge 
of his hearers, that seems to imply a local and personal acquaintance with 
the circle of objects which are designated. 
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I freely acknowledge these circumstances are not so peculiar and 
exclusive, that it is not possible to apply them to Jews who resided abroad, 
and habitually visited Jerusalem. But where was the community abroad, 
who as a body did this? And then, probability, and not demonstration, 
is what we seek for, in an argument of this nature. If demonstration, 
or what is equivalent to it, had been found in the epistle itself, there had 
not been such endless dispute about it. 

It is a striking fact also, that only Jews are addressed throughout the 
epistle. Where were the churches abroad that consisted only of Jews ? 
I am aware, this argument may be met by asking the question, Could 
not the writer address the Jewish part of a church abroad, and not the 
Gentile? The possibility of this cannot be denied. The probability 
that it was so, does not, in this case, seem to be very great. For is it 
not natural to suppose, that the Gentile part of the church would have 
been more or less infected with the feelings of the Jewish part ; and that 
some of them, at least, would have also been in danger of apostacy ? 
Could the writer, who shows such deep solicitude to prevent this awful 
catastrophe, fail to have warned his Gentile brethren against their 
danger; and to have exhorted and encouraged them to persevere? If 
this be possible, we must still grant, when we consider the characteristics 
of the writer, that it is at least highly tmprobable. 

Nor can it be alleged, as an adequate reply to this, that the epistles to the 
Ephesians and Galatians are exclusively addressed to Gentile converts. 
For, in regard to the first, no such urgent and fundamental question, as 
that treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, comes under discussion. It is 
probable, moreover, that by far the greater part of this church were gentiles. 
And with respect to the epistle to the Galatians, although Storr has as- 
sumed it as a point which admits of no question, that it is directed to Gen- 
tile converts only, yet Noesselt (as we have seen) is of opinion, that it is 
addressed altogether to Jewish converts, and says, that no one except 
Beausobre denies this. Opusc. Fascic. i. p. 293. Neither he nor Storr 
can establish their respective opinions, from the contents of the epistle. 
Most apparent is it, that, in general, converts from the heathen are 
addressed. But when the apostle says, Gal. iv. 9, ‘‘ Why should ye turn 
again to the weak and beggarly elements of the world, to which ye 
desire again to be in bondage,” viz. to the Jewish ritual, can he address 
only converts from the heathen? And when he says, too, ver. 1, ‘‘ Be 
not again entangled in the yoke of bondage,” can he address only those 
who were formerly heathens? An appeal, then, to the epistles addressed 
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to the Ephesians and Galatians, as being exclusively addressed to only 
one part of churches made up of both Jews and Gentiles, is not satisfac- 
tory in the case before us; for the Galatian church is plainly addressed 
as a mixed body ; and the church at Ephesus appears to have been prin- 
cipally made up of Gentiles. It is not comparing par cum pari. The 
peculiar circumstances of which the epistle to the Hebrews treats, show 
that a warning to the Gentile part of that church to whom it was sent, 
if such church were among the Gentiles, and consisted in part of them, 
was a thing, to all appearance, of indispensable necessity. 

Here then is another circumstance, which contributes to render it 
probable that some church in Palestine was addressed by the epistle to 
the Hebrews. It is possible, that there may have been some churches 
abroad wholly made up of Jews; but history has given no account of 
any such; and not only the possibility but the probability of it must 
be shown, before the argument now adduced is deprived of its force. 

Again, the persons addressed are requested to ** call to mind their suf- 
ferings in former days, when they were first enlightened, and when they 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and suffered other evils from per- 
secution,” x. 32.34. This, indeed, may possibly have been true of other 
churches abroad; but we have no historical information of persecutions 
abroad, in the earliest age of Christianity, which were permitted by the 
civil government to proceed so far as to destroy or confiscate property, 
and to imprison persons for any length of time. Palestine was the place 
for such occurrences, from the very first. I am aware that Paul went 
with a commission to Damascus, that he might cast Christians into prison. 
But the very terms of that commission directed him to bring those whom 
he should apprehend “ bound to Jerusalem,” Acts ix. 2. Indeed, it is 
plainly the case, that at this period the Roman magistracy every where 
abroad opposed persecution ; for it was contrary to the established max- 
ims of the Roman government, to intermeddle with the religion of their 
provinces. Often did this magistracy interfere, to protect Christians 
whom the violence of the Jews had assailed; Acts xviii. 12—17. xix. 
35—40. Acts xxi. etc. Still, I have admitted that it is possible such 
early persecution, as the epistle to the Hebrews speaks of, may have taken 
place abroad; but this has not been rendered probable, by producing 
any historical records which testify to it. The solitary instance of Antipas 
at Pergamos, Rev. ii. 13, is the only one I have been able to find. In 
all probability, he, like Stephen, was destroyed by the rage of a lawless 
mob. Of course, until more evidence on this subject can be produced, 
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‘the argument from the passage in our epistle, which has been just cited, — 
adds no inconsiderable weight to the evidence in favour of the supposition — 
which I am endeavouring to defend. 

(3.) If it can be rendered probable that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, I should think it almost certain that it must have been written 
to Jews in Palestine; for throughout the whole epistle, there is not one 
word which shows the writer to have been the instrument of their conver- 
sion, or even to have been their religious teacher. What church abroad 
could be thus addressed by Paul? For what one had not been either 
planted or nurtured by him? I do not deny the possibility of there hay- 
ing been some one; but the evidence that there actually was, at the time 
when our epistle was written I have not been able to find. 

And besides this, it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, that not 
one word is said, which implies that their teachers were lacking in any 
thing pertaining either to their knowledge, or the duties demanded by their 
office. All is commendation. How natural is this, and easy to be ac- 
counted for, if these teachers were apostles or immediate disciples of 
Christ himself; and such were the teachers of the churches in Palestine. 
On the whole, this is a circumstance which increases the probability of 
the opinion that I am assaying to defend. 

Internal evidence, then, is not wanting, which accords with the testi- 
mony given by the inscription of the epistle to the Hebrews. Indeed, 
the concurrence of both kinds of evidence is such, as to afford grounds of 
probability as strong as could be expected in regard to a question of this 
nature, which respects a matter so ancient and so difficult. Direct and 
positive proof, incapable of being in any way questioned or contradicted, 
can neither be required nor justly expected. But there is evidence 
enough, as it appears to me, to render the opinion of the ancient church, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Christians in Palestine 
altogether probable. 

Objections, however, drawn from the epistle itself, against this opinion, 
have been often and strongly urged by critics of late; and these cannot, 
with due respect to the authors of them, be passed over in silence. 

OBJECTION 1. “ Heb. ii. 3. ‘ How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard him? From this passage it 
appears that Christ had not personally taught those to who.n this epistle 
is addressed; they had only been instructed by those who heard him, 
viz. the apostles and immediate disciples of Christ. | 
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It is remarkable that this. same verse is adduced and relied on, by 
Lardner, to support the opinion that the Hebrews of Palestine only could 
have been addressed by it; and by Storr, to prove that those could no¢ 
have been the persons addressed. The argument is equally valid in both 
cases, 1. e. it amounts to nothing in either. For the simple sentiment of 
the text is, ‘‘ How can we escape punishment, if we neglect the gospel 
first published by the Lord of glory in person, and then abundantly con- 
firmed by miracles which were wrought by the apostles and immediate 
disciples of Christ ?” 

_ Now, this might be said to any church of that period, in any country ; 
and to any church on earth, from that period down to the present hour. 
Of course, it determines nothing relative to the question, whether our 
epistle was directed to a church in, or out of Palestine. 

OBJECTION 2. ‘Heb. xii. 4. ‘Ye have not resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin ;’ i. e. against injurious and unjust opposition. How 
could this be said to the church at Jerusalem, which had been called to 
witness the martyrdom of Stephen and others, and the bloody death of 
James; and who had lived in the fire of persecution ever since its first 
establishment 2?” 

This argument has appeared so conclusive to many critics, that they 
have abandoned the idea of supporting the ancient opinion, that our 
epistle was directed to the church in Palestine. Its first appearance 
inclined me to the same conclusion. A more particular examination of 
it, however, has led me to doubt altogether of its validity. 

*¢ Call to mind,” says the writer, ‘‘ your severe afflictions in former 
days, when ye were first enlightened,” x. 32—34. That is, your former 
persecutions, which were severe, ye bore with patience and cheerfulness, 
although ye suffered imprisonment and loss of property. Now, indeed, 
ye are tried, continues the writer, but not in the highest degree. ‘“« Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood.” How then dogs the history of the 
church in Palestine comport with this sentiment? A question which 
' must necessarily be investigated here. 

The first persecution was that which arose at the time of Stephen’s 
martyrdom, Acts vi. vii. This happened probably in A. D. 37 or 38. 
During this persecution many were imprisoned, severely beaten, and 
subjected to various insults and outrages; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence, that any blood was shed except that of Stephen. Paul, in 
giving an account of his former conduct, says, that he persecuted Chris- 
tianity unto death, Acts xxii. 4, which was in fact the case with respect to 
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Stephen ; and no doubt he designed to do so, in respect to many others, 
But in telling us what he actually effected, he says that he arrested 
Christians, beat them in the synagogues, Acts xxii. 4, 19, compelled 
them to blaspheme, and shut them up in prison, Acts xxvi. 10,11. But 
the voice of Jesus arrested him, on his way to Damascus ; and in con- 
fessing his crime, he avows that he imprisoned believers and beat them in 
the synagogues. But he does not state that he was guilty of blood, except 
in the case of Stephen, Acts xxii. 19,20. As this passage contains, we 
have reason to believe, a full confession of his guilt, it may serve to 
explain the doubtful passage in Acts xxvi. 10, where he says, when they 
were slain, (dvawpoupévwy abrév) I gave my vote against them. The 
plural number here (4vapoupévwy) has led many to suppose that Paul 
was concerned in frequent murders. But any one versed in the narra- 
tions of the New Testament, cannot but know how frequently the plural 
number is used to designate the occurrence of facts, in which only one 
person is concerned, i. e. where the sense of the passage requires it to be 
understood only as in the singular. It is thus that the thieves on the 
cross are said to have reviled the Saviour, although only one of them did 
so, Matt. xxvii. 44, Mark xv. 32, comp. Luke xxiii. 39; thus, that the 
demoniacs at Gadara are said to have been exceedingly fierce, when only 
one of them was so, Matt. viii. 283—34, comp. Mark v. 1—18, Luke viii- 
26—38 ; and thus, in other cases, presented by the Scriptures,* and (I 
may add) by other writings also, too numerous to be here recounted, 
Nothing is said, in the history of the first persecution, of any Christians 
suffering martyrdom besides Stephen. Nothing in Paul’s confession to 
the Saviour, which specifies the blood that he had shed. The conclusion 
seems to be, then, that only the blood of Stephen was shed on this occa- 
sion, although doubtless Paul then meant to add to the number of mar- 
tyrs; he gave his vote for this purpose, Acts xxvi. 10, and abused Chris- 
tians in various ways, such as the spite and malice of Jews suggested. 
But they were not destroyed. It must be remembered, in regard to this 
persecution, that it was limited to Jerusalem; with the exception only 
that Paul designed to extend it to Damascus, Acts viii. 12, xxvi. 10. 
Saul’s conversion, however, appears to have put an end to this perse- 
cution ; for we read, after his first visit to Jerusalem, that the churches in 


* See Matt. xx. 30—34, and comp. Mark x. 46—52, xviii. 35—43, See also 
Matt. xxviii. 1, Mark xvi. 1, 2, with wh:ch comp, Luke xxiv. 1, 9, 10, and John xx. 
1, 11, 18, 
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Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, were in a state of peace and prosperity 
and were multiplied, Acts ix. 31. 

Persecution again broke out under Herod Agrippa, (about A. D. 44,) 
who, to gain favour with the Jews, pretended great zeal for the law ; 
and, to do them a pleasure, undertook to harass Christians. How widely 
he extended his efforts to vex them, the sacred historian has not told us ; 
it is simply said that he undertook caxéeal ruvag rv aro rije éxxAnolac, 
and that he put to death James the brother of John, and cast Peter into 
prison, Acts xii. 1, 3. It is very probable, since Herod lived a part of 
his time at Cesarea, that he may have extended his vexations to the 
churches there, in order to increase his popularity in that city, which 
was the capital of his kingdom. Be this as it may, we read of only one 
death on this occasion; James he destroyed, aveiie ; but others, éxdkwoe. 
This persecution happened so early as A. D. 44. 

Herod died a short time after this, at Cesarea, smitten by a divine 
hand on account of his having impiously received praise asa God. With 
his death the persecution ceased; for the Roman procurators who fol- 
lowed, allowed of no open persecution. It was not until the departure 
of Festus, and before the arrival of his successor Albinus, (nineteen or 
twenty years after the persecution of Herod,) that the Jews were again 
engaged in any open or violent outrages against Christians. James the 
younger, and some others with him, were then destroyed by Ananus the 
high-priest. But this act of violence was disapproved by the considerate 
and sober part of the Jews, and Ananus himself was thrust out of office, 
by the interference of the succeeding Roman governor, on account of 
this act of cruelty, Josephus Antiq. xx. These are all the persecutions 
unto blood, in Palestine and before the destruction of Jerusalem, of 
which we have any historical information. The last of these probably 
occurred, after the epistle to the Hebrews was written. Vexation, pro- 
ceeding from personal insult, contumely, excommunications, malice, and 
blind fiery zeal, on the part of the unbelieving Jews, no doubt, the 
Christians in Palestine suffered very frequently, during the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But restraint of personal liberty, and 
destruction of property or of life, were not permitted by the Roman govern-: 
ment, while the civil administration of Judea was actually in their hands. 

Compare now these facts, (which I have not seen fully developed by 
any of the critics who have written on our epistle,) with the passage which 
is at present under consideration. Our epistle is directed to Christians 
as a body, and not to the teachers or officers of the churches; for these 
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are separately spoken of, Heb. xiii. 7, 17. and a salutation is sent to them, 
Heb. xiii. 24, as not being a party to the epistle, but a separate class of 
persons. The investigation which we have instituted shows that only 
teachers, and not private Christians, had suffered martyrdom in Judea. 
An epistle to private Christians in Palestine, then, and not addressed to 
their teachers, might say, and might truly say, ‘‘ Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, striving against sin;” although some of their teachers had 
suffered martyrdom. 

Eichhorn, denying that our epistle was written to a church in Palestine, 
asks, as though it were incapable of contradiction, ‘‘ Did not blood often 
flow at Jerusalem, and (since this was the metropolis of the country) in 
Palestine at large?” And then he concludes it to be impossible, that our 
epistle should say to Hebrew Christians in Palestine, ‘‘ Ye have not 
resisted unto blood.” But had he minutely investigated the history of 
these persecutions, he might have spared his conclusion, and refrained 
from the assurance with which it is stated. If, however, we should admit 
all that is contended for, viz. that in the persecution of-the time of Stephen, 
and under Herod Agrippa, many private Christians were destroyed; even 
then, the passage of the epistle, which we are considering, offers no for- 
midable difficulty. Plainly the principles of interpretation demand no 
more, than that what is said, in the verse under consideration, should 
have respect to the generation of Christians then living, and the persecu- 
tion then pending, when the epistle was written. One generation of 
Christians, who were adults, or in advanced life, when they were con- 
verted, (which might have been on or near the day of Pentecost,) must 
have necessarily passed off the stage, in a period of almost thirty years, 
But many of the generation now addressed may have been Christians, and 
probably were so, at the time when Herod persecuted the church; which 
accords well with what our epistle says, “‘ Remember the former days, 
when, soon after your conversion, ye endured a great fight of afflictions,” 
x. 32—34. But after that, when Herod was dead, there was a remission 
of severities. Now again, the violence of the Jews had begun to show 
itself; but the Roman government overawed it, so as to restrain it from 
shedding blood. Such a state of things agrees well with the language of 
our epistle. Ye have not, i. e. in your present struggle, resisted unto 
blood. This expression has not necessarily any respect to preceding 
times of persecution, but only to that which was then pending. In this 
way the laws of exegesis are satisfied. But if not, if the expression must 
be referred to past times, it is, as we have already seen, capable of histo- 
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rical vindication, when applied to the Hebrews. Private persons had not 
resisted unto blood. 

My apology for dwelling so long on this subject is, the interesting facts | 
in the history of the church with which it is connected; and the hasty 
conclusions, or imperfect investigations respecting it, which I have found 
in all the writers whom I have had opportunity to consult. Even 
Schroeckh, in his great work on Ecclesiastical History, has omitted any 
detailed account of the primitive persecutions, and has given us nothing 
which is adapted to satisfy a particular inquirer. 

OJECTION 3. “ Heb. xiil. 24. They of Italy salute you. What did 
the church in Italy know of the church in Palestine, that they should 
send salutations to them? Or if, as most critics have averred, they of 
Italy means Priscilla and Aquila, how should the church of Palestine 
know any thing of these private Jews, who had only travelled from Rome 
to Corinth, from Corinth to Ephesus, and thence back again to Rome ?” 

In regard to the first part of this objection, it is sufficient to ask, How 
could Peter send a salutation from the church at Babylon, | Peter v. 13, 
to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia ? 
1 Peteri.1. How could Paul, writing to the Corinthians from Ephesus, 
say, “‘ The churches of Asia salute you?” 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Was then 
the church at Babylon personally acquainted with all those churches in 
Asia, to whom their salutation is sent by Peter? Or were the churches 
of Asia personally acquainted with the Corinthians? Neither the one, 
nor the other. Neither was necessary; for what is more common than 
salutations, sent by a mutual friend, from some persons, to others whom 
they have never seen ? 

But farther: had they of Italy never heard of the church in Palestine? 
And might they not sympathize with them in their trials and dangers, 
and send them an affectionate expression of their regard in a salutation ? 
Such objections cannot surely help to support the cause, in aid of which 
they are adduced. 

As to Aquila and Priscilla (if the ot amd rij¢ "Iradiag means them, 
which is very improbable,) a sympathy in them, as Jews, for their Chris- 
tian brethren in Palestine, is surely not a matter of wonder. And an 
expression of this in a salutation, is as little so. 

OBJECTION 4. ‘‘ The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, has in 
various places eulogized them for the charity which they had so cheer- 
fully manifested, and continued to manifest, on various occasions, Heb. 
vi. 10; in particular, for their compassion towards those who were in 
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bonds, i. e. imprisoned, x. 32 seq. He exhorts them also to continue 
their benefactions of this nature, by a liberal hospitality, Heb. xiii..1, 2, 
and 16. How could such things be addressed to the church in Palestine? 
and how could that church be praised for contributions to others when its 
members were s0 poor, from the first, that they had even been assisted by 
the contributions of churches from abroad ?” 

But this argument fails of producing conviction, because it is built on 
an interpretation of the epistle which is not admissible, and on an as- 
sumption of facts altogether improbable and unsupported. The writer 
tells them, that God will not forget their labour of love, in that they have 
ministered to the saints, and do still minister, vi. 10; that they have had 
compassion on those who were in bonds, x. 34; that they must not forget 
to entertain strangers, xiii. 2; and that God is well pleased with their 
sacrifices of hospitality (xowwviac,) xiii. 16. Here is nothing said, or 
even intimated, of making contributions for churches abroad. They are 
commended for being liberal to the saints, who were in need or in prison; 
and exhorted to continue their hospitality to strangers, i. e. to receive 
with liberality and kindness brethren that were strangers from abroad 
(probably, preachers,) who visited them. Who can doubt that a charac- 
teristic, so peculiarly exhibited by Christians in general of the primitive 
age, was manifested by the churches in Palestine? a country which so 
many strangers visited. 

But when it is said, that the church in Palestine was supported by 
contributions from abroad, why should this be predicated, as it is by 
many critics, of all the Christian churches in Palestine? There is no 
support for this opinion to be derived trom history. When the famine 
occurred in the time of Claudius, Acts xi. 27—30, a collection was 
made at Antioch, and sent to Judea; which appears, however, to have 
been distributed at Jerusalem, Acts xii. 25. In respect to all the other 
collections mentioned in Paul’s epistles, Jerusalem is evidently the place 
for which they were destined. See Rom. xv. 25—31. 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3. 
2 Cor. vill. ix. ei¢ &yfove; comp, 1 Cor. xvi. 1—3. Gal. ii. 1—10. If 
now we consider the circumstances of the church at Jerusalem, this will 
not excite any surprise. For, first, in this metropolis Jewish zeal was 
more displayed than elsewhere; and Christians here were, of course, 
peculiarly exposed to persecution and want. Secondly, the multitude 
of Christian Jews, who still resorted to the temple in order to pay their 
services there, and who would naturally consort with the Christians at 
Jerusalem, rendered necessary the charity of the churches abroad, in 
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order that the Christians of the Jewish metropolis might support their 
hospitality. But as to other churches in Palestine, we know nothing of 
their poverty. We know that many Christians in that country had 
possessions, and sold them in order to put the avails into the public 
treasury of the church, soon after the day of Pentecost, Acts il. 44, 45. 
Indeed, it is beyond all the bounds of probability, to suppose that of the 
many thousand Jews in Palestine, who had become Christians, al were 
poor, and in need of foreign charity. Poverty of this nature was not very 
common among the Jews, who were always an active and industrious 
nation. Above all, the supposition that the Hebrew Christians were 
unable to perform the common rites of hospitality, and to aid in any way 
such as were thrown into prison, or to furnish them with aliment, is 
destitute of every degree of probability; and therefore it can form no 
solid objection to the idea, that the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed 
to some church or churches in Palestine. Why is it necessary to suppose 
that the church at Jerusalem, and that exclusively, was addressed ? 

Moreover, the very objection itself affords an argument for the position 
which it is designed to oppose. In what country were the prisoners to 
whom compassion had been shown? Prisoners they were, evidently, on 
account of their Christian faith. We have seen that neither liberty nor 
life were, at this period, in jeopardy abroad, on account of religion, 
because of the restraint over the Jews exercised by the Roman govern- 
ment. We have no history that proves such jeopardy to have been 
matter of fact. ‘The mere temporary imprisonment of Paul and Silas, 
on a charge of sedition, and as preparatory to trial, (Acts xvi.) proves 
nothing to the purpose. Accounts of other imprisonments besides this, 
out of Palestine, cannot be shown in the history of the primitive church, 
at least within the Roman provinces abroad. Palestine was the only 
place where Christians were imprisoned. Even when Paul went to 
Damascus, he expected to bring his prisoners to Jerusalem, Acts ix. 2. 
Palestine then was the place where compassion to Christian prisoners 
was needed, and where it was to be shown; and there, as it seems to me, 
it was exhibited by those whom the epistle to the Hebrews addresses. 

OBJECTION 5. ‘* Heb. xiii. 23.‘ Know ye that our brother Timothy 
is set at liberty, arodedvpévoy, with whom, if he come soon, I will pay 
you a visit.” How could the church in Palestine know any thing of 
Timothy, who was never there? and what particular concern can ney 
be supposed to have had with a visit of Timothy to them ?” 

But, first, it is altogether probable that Timothy was with Paul at 
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Jerusalem, during his last visit there, before his imprisonment. It is 
certain from Acts xx. 4, that Timothy set out with him and several 


others, from Troas, to go to Jerusalem; and equally certain, that 


although the history of Paul’s voyage to Palestine, at that time, is traced 
with a minuteness that is unusual, not a word is mentioned of Timothy’s 
being left behind, or being separated for any time from him; although 
it is the custom of Luke to mention such a fact, whenever it occurs; 
e. g. Acts xix. 22, xvii. 14, xx. 5.13, 14. Indeed, it is altogether 
against probability, that Timothy would haye separated from Paul, on 
this occasion; as it was announced to Paul, on his way, that bonds 
and imprisonment awaited him at Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 4, xx. 23; not to 
mention the desire which Timothy, who had been educated as a Jewish 
proselyte, must have had, to see Jerusalem, and the interesting objects 
which it presented. 

The sequel of this journey was, that Paul was kept two years as a 
prisoner at Cesarea; with full liberty of access, however, to all his friends 
and acquaintance. Is there any probability that Timothy, who was so 
ardently attached to Paul, as to have followed him every where, from the 
very first of his acquaintance with him, would have now immediately 
deserted him; or, even if he was then abroad, that he would not have 
come to aid his necessities? So far then as the objection is built on 
Timothy’s ignorance of the Jews in Palestine, or theirs of him, it appears 
altogether improbable. 

Besides, even supposing Timothy had not been personally there, did 
not the churches there know that he was the favourite companion and 
helper of Paul? And was he not commended to the Jews, by the fact 
that, after he became a Christian, he had submitted to the rite of cireum- 
cision on their account? If Paul wrote the epistle in question, or any 
other person intimately connected with Timothy, he might very naturally 
give the churches in Palestine, and specially the church at Cesarea, 
information that he was sent away (amoNeupévor,) or set at liberty, and 
that when he should return, he would pay them a visit in his company. 

OBJECTION 6. “ But how could Paul pray to be restored to the 
churches in Palestine? Hebrews xiii. 19. He had just been sent to 
Rome as a prisoner, by the persecuting spirit of the Jews of Palestine; 
how could he expect or wish to return thither again ?” 

This objection is built on the assumption, that Paul was the author of 
our epistle. Conceding this point then, for the sake of argument, it may 
be asked, in reply, If Paul had been at Rome, and was dismissed there 
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by the emperor himself, on an appeal to him personally as a judge in 
respect to the Jews, might not the apostle well expect that the Jews 
would in future be overawed, and not venture to attack him again on 
account of his religion? Besides, it was only at Jerusalem that he was 
exposed to dangerous persecution. At Cesarea, he remained a kind of 
prisoner at large, without any tumult or excitement, for two whole years. 
Might he not desire to be restored to the brethren there, who had treated 
him in a friendly manner, and administered to his necessities while he 
was among them asa prisoner? Besides, Paul was not a man to be 
deterred from a desire to go, or from actually going, to any place where 
he thought it his duty to go, by any prospect of persecution or of suf- 
ferings ; as his history abundantly testifies. 

OBJECTION 7. ‘ The Ebionites, a sect made up of Palestine Jews, 
appear to have known nothing of the epistle to the Hebrews.* How could 
this be, if it had been directed to any of the churches in Palestine ?” 

If Paul was the author of this epistle, then it is very easy to answer 
this objection ; for the Ebionites rejected all. the epistles of Paul from 
their canon, (as Eusebius expressly testifies;) because Paul every where 
appears in them, wherever occasion demands it, in opposition to a Juda- 
izing spirit. They, on the other hand, separated from other Christians 
out of zeal for the rites of the Jewish law. Nay, the manner in which 
Eusebius mentions this fact, seems to imply that the Ebionites were 
acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, and rejected it, together with 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles ; for Eusebius reckoned this epistle to be 
certainly one of Paul’s; and he mentions the rejection of Paul’s epistles 
by these sectarians, in a manner which seems to imply, that the whole of 
these epistles, as reckoned by himself, were rejected by them.* 

To the same purpose Ireneeus testifies, Advers. Heeres. i. 26. ‘‘ Apos- 
tolum Paulum [Ebionite] recusant, apostatam eum legis dicentis.” 

Moreover, if some other person, and not Paul, had been the author of 


* Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. iii. 27,) says, that the Ebionites rejected att Paul’s epistles, 
because they believed him to be an apostate from the law, odrot dé rot piv drroorédou 
nadoac Tac tricrohdg dpvnrtac hyovvro elvat Jeiv, dmoordrny dmoKxadowvrec abrov 
row vépov, Now, as in L. iii, 25, of the same author, the epistle to the Hebrews is 
implicitly reckoned as one of Paul’s epistles, and clearly as one of the books of Scrip- 
‘ure which are éyuodoyotpevor, (comp. Lib. iii. 25, and iii. 3,) it appears that Eusebius 
means to say, that the Ebionites rejected the epistle to the Hebrews ; for he undoubt- 
edly held this to be one of Paul’s. Of course, he supposes the Ebionites to have been 
acquainted with it, or to have had opportunity of being acquainted with it. 
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the epistle to the Hebrews, the sentiments which it contains respecting the 
Jewish ritual, would have occasioned its rejection from the canon of the 
Ebionites. That they did not retain it, then, as part of their New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, is no argument against its having been directed to the 
church in Palestine. 

OBJECTION 8. ‘‘ But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed te 
the church in Palestine, why was it not written in the dialect of tha 
country, instead of the Greek language? Is it not improbable, that any 
writer would address, in Greek, Jews who spoke the Hebrew language?” 

There are critics, both of ancient and modern times, who maintain 
that the original epistle was in Hebrew ; believing, as Jerome says, that 
the author, ut Hebreus, Hebreis Hebraicé scripsit. But as I am not 
persuaded of the correctness of this opinion, I will not advance it here, 
as a reply t@ the objection which we are now considering. 

It is well known, and abundantly evident from the writings of the 
New Testament, that the Greek language was generally understood over 
all Hither Asia. The conquests of Alexander, and the governments estab- 
lished by him, had made Greek the language of courts, of literature, 
and of all well-informed people. In the larger and more commercial 
towns, this knowledge extended in some measure to the common people, 
as well as to those of a more elevated rank.* 

The Greek votaries, who went up to Jerusalem every year to perform 
their religious services there, must have rendered the Greek language 
somewhat current in this metropolis. It was the language by which all 
the inhabitants of western Asia, when they met as strangers, held inter- 
’ course with one another. If the epistle to the Hebrews, then, was 
written in Greek, and directed to the church at Jerusalem, it might have 
been understood. by them. 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Cesarea, there is 
still more reason to suppose it would have been easily understood there. 
In that city there were a great multitude of Greeks, even a majority of 
its inhabitants, Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 14, p. 854, edit. Colon., xAgor tg’ 
*EAAfjvey exoovpévny. The Jews who lived there, were, in general, 
men devoted to commerce, or to concerns of a public nature, and must 
have well understood the Greek language. No serious difficulty, then, 
lies in the way of supposing this epistle to have been sent to some part 


* See this subject illustrated,.in a very able and satisfactory manner. by Hug, in his 
Einleit. in Das. N. Test. Theil ii. § 10 
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of Palestine, and that it was intelligible there, although written in the 
Greek language. 

On the other hand, is it not apparent, that the author of our epistle 
designed it should be encyclical, so that Jews far and near might ulti- 
mately peruse it, in order that they might become weaned from their 
attachment to the Levitical rites, and substitute Christianity in the place 
of the Mosaic religion? Such a design would have been in some mea- 
sure defeated, by writing it in Hebrew; for Greek was by far the most 
general language. 

Taking all these facts into view, that it was written in Greek, does not 
appear to constitute any solid objection to its having been directed to 
some part of Palestine. 

OxpsEcTION 9. ‘‘ How could this epistle have been directed to Pales- 
tine, when the ground of argument in it, in several places, is furnished 
by the Septuagint version, and not by the Hebrew Scriptures? How 
could Jews in Palestine be convinced, by an appeal of this nature ?” 

But who does not know, that the Palestine Jews of that day regarded 
the Septuagint version as being of divine authority? Josephus gives 
full credit to the account of Aristeas, respecting the miraculous manner 
in which this version was made; as may be seen in his Antiq. xii. 2, 
edit. Colon. There could be no danger, that the Jews of Palestine 
would object to such an appeal, or to such a mode of argument. 


RESULT. 


I have now examined all the objections against the opinion, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Palestine, with which I have met, 
and which seem to be of sufficient magnitude to deserve attention. I 
am unable to perceive that they are very weighty; and surely they 
come quite short of being conclusive. On the other hand, the positive 
proof, I acknowledge, is only of a circumstantial nature, and falls short 
of the weight which direct and unequivocal testimony in the epistle itself 
would possess. - But uniting the whole of it together; considering the 
intimate knowledge of Jewish rites, the strong attachment to their 
ritual, and the special danger of defection from Christianity in conse- 
quence of it, which the whole texture of the epistle necessarily supposes, 
and combining these things with the other circumstances above discussed, 
I cannot resist the impression, that the universal opinion of the ancient 
church respecting the persons to whom our epistle was addressed, was 
well founded, being built upon early tradition and the contents of the 
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epistle ; and that the doubts and difficulties thrown in the way by 
modern and recent critics, are not of sufficient importance to justify us 
in relinquishing the belief that Palestine Christians were addressed by 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Thousands of facts, pertaining to criticism 
and to history, are believed and treated as realities, which have less 
support than the opinion that has now been examined. 

There remains but one question more, relative to the original destina- 
tion of this epistle, concerning which inquiry is now to be made. 


§ 11. Was it directed to ALL the churches in Palestine, or only to 
ONE? And if only to one, was this the church at Jerusalem, or 


at some other place ? 


This question cannot be answered, as is sufficiently evident from what 
has been already said, by adducing any direct testimony concerning it, 
robability, made out from circumstantial evidence, is all, at the most, 
which criticism can achieve. Perhaps it may fail, even in respect to this. 

While engaged in the investigations necessary to complete the views 
above presented, it often occurred to me as not improbable, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to the church at Cesarea. 
The reasons of this I will now briefly state. 

Cesarea, Kaiodpeva wapddwc, Cesarea by the sea, was built by Herod 
the Great, in a most splendid manner, and named by him in honour of 
the Roman emperor Augustus. Previously to this, it was an insignificant 
village, called Xrpdrwvoe ripyoc, the tower of Strato. Although it lay 
out of the district of Judea, (as anciently defined by the Jews,) and 
within the borders of Phenicia, yet it was within the Roman procurator- 
ship of Judea, and was the capital of the Roman prefects or procurators. 
Josephus calls it “ the greatest city of Judea,” and says, (as has been 
already mentioned,) that the majority of the inhabitants were Greeks, 
Bell. Jud. iii. 14, p. 854, edit. Colon. 

Here Cornelius, the first convert to the Christian faith from the Gen- 
tiles, was stationed. On occasion of his conversion, a church was 

gathered here, and the miraculous gifts of the Spirit imparted to it, Acts 
x. 44-48. This was the earliest church that was gathered, out of the 
ancient limits of Judea. 

‘Paul had repeated opportunities for acquaintance with Christians here. 
After his first journey to Jerusalem, he returned to Tarsus, through 
Cesarea, Acts ix. 30. After preaching at Corinth, and on going to 
revisit the churches in Asia, Paul landed here, Acts xviii. 22. On his 
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fourth visit to Palestine, he lodged here at the house of Philip the 
Evangelist, one of the seven deacons named in Acts vi. Here he abode 
many days, iépac mAeiovc, Acts xxi. 8—10. Here, at the time just 
mentioned, when Agabus had predicted, that in case Paul went to Jeru- 
salem, he would be bound as a culprit there, and delivered up to the 
heathen tribunals, the men of the place (oi évrémtot,) as well as his own 
travelling companions, besought him with tears and strong entreaties to 
refrain from going thither, Acts xxi. 12, 13. 

When, after this, he had been up to Jerusalem, and was sent away 
under a guard of Roman soldiers, he was brought again to Cesarea ; 
where he remained two whole years a kind of prisoner at large, none 
of his friends being forbidden to approach or assist him, Acts xxiv. 23, 27. 

At Cesarea dwelt a rich and powerful body of Jews. In the time of 
Felix, these Cesarean Jews, boasting of their riches and of Herod as the 
founder of the city, treated with contempt the Syrian part of the popu- 
lation. This raised a tumult, and at last occasioned mutual assaults, in 
which the Syrians were worsted. Felix was obliged to check the overbear- 
ing power of the Jewish party, by commissioning the Roman soldiery to 
kill and plunder them, Antiq. Jud. xx. 6, p. 695, edit. Colon. 

The Jews here, it appears also, were strong zealots for the temple 
worship. Herod Agrippa, while king of Judea, very probably in order 
to ingratiate himself with the rich men of this his capital, as well as 
with those of Jerusalem, pretended a very strong zeal for Judaism. 
This he exhibited, by causing James the brother of John to be slain with 
the sword, by imprisoning Peter, and vexing others of the church, Acts 
xii. 1, seq. Now, considering that Cesarea was his capital, and that to 
ingratiate himself with the Jews there, who were rich and powerful, 
would be a great object for a prince so wholly devoted as he was to the 
interests of ambition; is it probable that his vexations of the church 
were limited to Jerusalem ? 

Let us now put all these facts together, and compare them with the 
contents of our epistle, on the supposition that Paul wrote it. From the 
epistle to the Hebrews it no where appears, that the writer was the first 
teacher of the church whom he addresses, but the contrary is plainly 
implied. Now, history tells us that Peter planted the church at Cesarea, 
and not Paul, Acts x. The teachers of the church addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, are applauded without any exception as to their 
doctrine or behaviour ; and so this might well be, for the first teachen” 
at Cesarea were apostles and primitive evangelists. Philip the evangelis 
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was stationed there, when Paul made his last visit to Jerusalem, Acts 
xxi. 8, seq.; and this Philip had four daughters, who were prophetesses, 
ji. e. teachers of the Christian religion. Does not this show a flourishing 
state of the church there? The persons to whom the epistle to the 
Hebrews is addressed, had often bestowed charity to relieve the neces- 
sities of Christians, and particularly of those who were imprisoned 
Heb. x. 34, vi. 10. How aptly this fits the circumstances of Paul among 
the Cesareans, it is easy to perceive. He was a prisoner among them 
for the space of two years. Well might he say, “‘ Ye had compassion 
roic despoic pov, on my bonds,” as the common text reads; or (which 
comes after all to the same thing) roic deopiorc, on the imprisoned. 
Paul’s gratitude for this, probably led him to speak of it repeatedly ; 
and so it stands in the epistle to the Hebrews. The eulogy, which the 
writer of that epistle bestows on those whom he addresses, certainly 
becomes very significant, on supposition that it was written by Paul 
under such circumstances. 

The Hebrews addressed in our epistle had been early made converts 
to Christianity, v. 12, x. 32. The church at Cesarea was the first 
gathered out of the ancient limits of Judea, Its first converts, indeed, 
were Gentile proselytes, Acts x.; but it cannot with any probability be 
supposed, that, flourishing as it was when Paul paid his last visit to it, 
before his imprisonment, Acts xxi. 8, seq., there were no Jews who 
belonged to it; for Cesarea contained (as we have seen) a large number 
of Hebrew residents. Herod Agrippa persecuted the church in A, D: 
44, which was some twenty years before the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written ; and Cesarea was Herod’s capital. May not the Christians in 
it have suffered at that time? The Hebrews, in our epistle, had lost 
their property in some early persecution, and had been imprisoned, x. 
32, seq.; and the persecuting Herod, who had the power of life and 
death, had also the power of confiscation and imprisonment; for he was 
made a sovereign by the Roman emperor. Under him the church at 
Cesarea may have experienced, and very probably did experience, such 
vexations, Certainly the church at Jerusalem experienced them at this 
time, Acts xii, 1, seq. 

The epistle to the Hebrews presents images drawn from the Grecian 
games and public shows, x. 32, xii. 1,seq. At Cesarea, Herod the Great 
had instituted all the Grecian games, and built a splendid theatre; ¢o 
that such allusions would be very forcible and pertinent, if addressed to 
those who lived there. The writer of our epistle mentions Timothy, to 
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the church whom he addresses, as his special friend, and one in whom 
they would feel a deep interest; and as Timothy, it cannot well be 
doubted, was at Cesarea with Paul more or less of the time that he was 
a prisoner there for two years, the church at that place must have been 
well acquainted with him. Paul requests their prayers, that he himself 
may be restored to them, xiii. 19; and the frequent visits which he had 
made the Cesareans, the strong attachment they had manifested to him, 
and the long residence he had made among them, correspond well with 
a request so plainly founded in their affectionate regard for him, and in 
his for them. 

Again, Cesarea was only two days’ journey from Jerusalem, and the 
Jews there were zealots for the traditions of their fathers. Resistance to 
the Roman power, which finally brought on the destruction of the Jewish 
commonwealth, first began here, from the wounded spirit of Jewish pride. 
and national feeling. These facts render it probable, that the Jews there 
had a full and intimate acquaintance with all the Mosaic ritual; and 
that the Christian Jews must, from the power, wealth, and overbearing 
spirit of the others, have been hard pressed, (by persecution on the one 
hand, and the imposing pomp of the temple service on the other,) to 
make defection from the Christian religion. Finally, as the majority of 
the inhabitants here were Greeks, and of course the current language in 
this splendid capital was Greek, this may account for it, that our epistle 
was written in Greek instead of the Palestine dialect. From this place, 
it could not fail to be circulated abroad, as.there must have been comers 
and goers to and from this place, from all parts of Palestine. For Paul 
to subscribe his name to this epistle was not necessary, in case he sent it 
by a friend, as doubtless he must have done; and besides this, the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in it, of being restored to them, and of coming to . 
them with Timothy, would be sufficient of themselves to disclose the 
author to the Cesarean Christians. And designed, as the letter in all 
probability was, to be a circular among the Jews, they who were abroad, 
reading it without the name of the author, would not so readily have those 
prejudices awakened, which had lately shown themselves to be very 
violent among the Jews who were zealous for the honour of the Mosaic 
law, whenever Paul had made his appearance among them. 

I grant, at once, that all this is supposition. But in the absence of 
all positive testimony, if a supposition can be presented, which contains 
nothing improbable in itself, and explains a variety of characteristic pas- 
sages in our epistle, and accords well with the facts which history has 
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recorded, may it not be received, at least, as a probability, until the fal- 
lacy of it be exposed, or a more probable one is advanced ? 

The points of coincidence just recited, forced themselves upon me, 
unsought and unexpected, in the course of my investigation. They are 
not offered from the love of novelty, nor with any overweening confidence 
as to the approbation which others may give them. 

One objection to the view here given seems to be, that the church at 
Cesarea, in the time of Origen and Eusebius, (both of whom lived there,) 
do not appear to have retained a tradition that our epistle was directed to 
them. At least, neither of these fathers, so far as I know, make mention 
of such a tradition; which they probably might have done, had it existed 
in their times. Still, if our epistle was designed to be a circular, and, 
for that reason, a direction to any particular church was omitted in it, 
the Cesarean church, if they were the first who received it, might not 
have considered it appropriately theirs, in the same manner as the Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and others, did the letters addressed to them. 

Another objection to the idea, that our epistle was directed to the 
church at Cesarea, may be drawn from the probability, that the church 
there must have consisted, in fact, of Gentiles; especially as Greeks 
constituted a majority of the population of that city. What was really 
fact, however, in regard to this, at the time when the epistle was written, 
we have no historical means of ascertaining. It is certainly a very pos- 
sible case, that, at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was written, 
the church at Cesarea might-have been principally made up of Jews; or 
at least have contained a majority of members, who were Hebrews. Or, 
there may have been more than one church at Cesarea, (a thing alto- 
gether probable ;) and the Jews there, who were such uncommon zealots 
for the law, might have established a religious community of their own, 
separate from that of the Gentile Christians, whom the former would 
regard with an eye of jealousy, if not of distrust. If the author of our 
epistle designed it for the good of the Hebrews in general, he would have 
written just in the manner which he has adopted, whether the church 
whom he addressed contained some Gentiles or not. 

Upon the whole, it is a plain case, that confident and positive asser- 
tions in regard to any one particular church, cannot be made with pro- 
priety. The most which I would say here is, that more reasons seem to 
offer themselves in favour of the supposition, that our epistle was origi- 
nally sent to the church at Cesarea, than in favour of any other place. 
I cannot, therefore, but regard it as a probable event. 
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§ 12. Antiquity and canonical authority of the epistle. 


Its antiquity may be established by evidence internal and external. 
The allusions made to the temple service, in the epistle itself, necessarily 
imply that this service was then performed, when the letter was written, 
Heb. ix.9. ‘‘ Which [former tabernacle with its services] was a signi- 
ficant emblem in respect to the present time; in which gifts and: sacri- 
fices are offered, that cannot render tranquil the conscience of him who 
performs this service.” Again, in chap. vill. 4, 5. the writer says, ‘* For 
if he [Jesus] had performed his service on earth, then he could not be a 
priest; seeing there are priests who, according to the prescription of 
the law, perform their service in a tabernacle which is merely a copy of 
the heavenly one.” Both of these passages clearly imply, that the 
temple rites were then performed, at the time when the writer composed 
our epistle. 

Now, as the whole temple service ceased, of course, with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, it is clear that our epistle must have 
been written before that period; and consequently it belongs to the 
apostolic age. 

Another argument also in proof of this is, that the particular views 
which the epistle throughout gives of temptation to apostacy, are 
evidently grounded on the then existing rites of the Jewish temple- 
worship. The state of feeling among the Jews at large, (which resulted 
from strong attachment to these rites, and the zeal with which their 
views of these things were maintained,) and their extreme jealousy 
of every thing which had a tendency to diminish the supposed importance 
of their ritual, together with the imposing splendour and magnificence 
of the Levitical ceremonies, as then practised, all concurred to tempt 
those Hebrews who had embraced Christianity, and renounced the com- 
mon views of their countrymen, to relapse into their former views and 
habits. The shape in which this whole subject presents itself, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, manifestly implies that the Levitical institutions 
were then in full vigour. Of course, the age in which this was the case, 
must have been the apostolic. : 

It is equally plain, that our epistle was written in the latter part of 
the apostolic age. Those whom it addresses are represented as having 
been Christians long enough to be qualified, hed they been properly 
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attentive to their duty in learning the principles of Christianity, to 
become teachers of it, v.12. The former days, when they were first 
enlightened, are spoken of by the writer, x. 32, in distinction from the time 
then current. They are addressed also as having witnessed the death 
of their first teachers, xiii. 7; and their then present teachers are com- 
mended to their affectionate regard, xiii. 17. All these circumstances 
imply that some time must have passed away since the gospel was first 
preached among them, and they had been converted to Christianity. In 
other words, the epistle must have been written in the latter part of the 
apostolic age. The specific year I shall not here endeavour to ascertain, 
as it will hereafter be a subject of inquiry. 

With the internal marks of antiquity, exhibited by the epistle itself, 
corresponds the external testimony that can be gathered respecting it. 
Clement of Rome is the most important witness that can be adduced, in 
regard to the point before us. His epistle to the Corinthians, (commonly 
named his first epistle,*) is the most considerable, certainly the most 
important and best authenticated, relic of ecclesiastical antiquity, which 
belongs to the first century of the Christian era. According to the 
general voice of the ancients, the author of this espistle is the Clement 
whom Paul mentions as one of his fellow-labourers, and as having his 
name written in the book of life, Philip. iv. 3. . He was the third 
bishop of Rome, according to Irenzeus (contra Heeres. 111. 3,) Eusebius 
(Hist. Ecc. m1. 13. 15. 21. 34. 38,) and Jerome (Viri Illus. v. Clemens.) 
In the name of the church at Rome, and as their bishop, he addressed 
an epistle to the church at Corinth. This epistle, as all agree, must 
have been written within the first century; probably about A. D. 96. 


* It is called first, because there is a second, which bears his name, and which has 
usually been printed in connexion with the first. The first was so greatly esteemed by 
the churches in the early ages, that it was read publicly to Christian assemblies, in like 
manner as the books of the New Testament. It is very often cited, with great enco- 
miums, by nearly all the Christian fathers! It has been assailed, indeed, by a few 
critics, in modern times; and what relic of antiquity has not? It, doubtless, like 
most ancient books, has suffered somewhat in regard to the purity of its text, by fre- 
quent transcription, and by negligence. But, on the whole, it is a venerable and a 
precious relic of the primitive age of Christianity; and it is very generally admitted to 
be such.—The second epistle is quoted by none of the early fathers; and it differs in 
style and method so much from the first, that there can scarcely be a doubt of its 
spuriousness, Vide Clem. Rom. edit. Wotton p. cevr. 
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Several critics of high reputation are disposed to assign to it a much 
earlier date. For example, Pearson, Pagi, Dodwell, Wake, and Le Clerc 

date it at a period antecedent to the destruction of Jerusalem, i. e 

before A. D. 70. If their opinion be correct, the testimony of 
Clement’s epistle will be still stronger in proof of the antiquity and 
authority of our epistle to the Hebrews; for this testimony, in such a 
case, must have been given within some eight or ten years after our 
epistle was written, and during the apostolic age. But be this as it may, 
I am willing to assume the latest date, which can with any show of pro- 
bability be assigned to Clement’s epistle, viz. A. D. 96; for this will be 
only about thirty years after the epistle to the Hebrews was most pro- 
bably written. } 

It will be seen, in the sequel, that the testimony of Clement will serve 
to cast light upon the two points of inquiry which constitute the ob- 
ject of the present section, viz. the antiquity and the authority of our 
epistle. 

I shail first exhibit the evidence that Clement has quoted this epistle, 
and then subjoin some remarks on his testimony. I enter into the 
examination of this matter the more formally and fully, because of the 
important bearing which the testimony of a writer so early and respect- 
able as Clement must evidently have upon the authority of our epistle, 
and indirectly upon its origin; and also because the subject has been, 
(at least, so it seems to me,) imperfectly treated, and passed over with a 
slight examination, by nearly all the critics whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity to consult. 

It is a singular circumstance, that no book of the New Testament 
should have been so frequently quoted by Clement, as the epistle to 
the Hebrews. That such is the fact, any one may satisfy himself, who 
will take the pains to examine his quotations as referred to in Wotton’s 
edition of this author, or the detail of them as exhibited by Lardner, 
Credibil. of Gosp. Hist. 1. p. 49. seq. 

The quotations made by Clement from the epistle to the Hebrews may 
be arranged under four different classes ; viz. 
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Passages in which the exact words, or nearly so, of the epistle are quoted. 


HEBREWS. 
No. l. © 


1. 3.°Oc dv aravyacpa rijg Odé&ne 
cocssesece 4. Tosoury xpeirruiv 
yevopevoc TOY ayyédwy dow dvago- 
pwrepov ap’ avrove KekAnpovdopnkev 
ovoma. | 

7. Aéyer 'O roy rove ayyédove 
avrov mvevpara, Kat rovg Aetroupyove 


avrov Tupdc pddya. 


, 5 \ ~ 
5. Tine yap eimé more rév ayyé- 


Awy? Yidcg prov ei ov, éyw ofpepov 





VEVEVYHKA GE 5 
13. IIpoc riva 6& rev ayyédowrv 
elpnxé more’ KadOov éx dekimv pov, 
ev A ~ \ > XN e , 
Ewe dy OG rove ExOpove cov trorddtoy 


THY TOOWY Gov ; 


No 2. 


Heb. vi. 18..... év oi¢ ddbvaroy 


Wevoacbat Ocdv....0 


No. 3. 


Heb. xi. 37..... wepiqdOov éy 
pnrwraic, év aiyelouc déppact. 


No. 4. 
Heb. x. 37. "Ert yap puxpor door 


daov, 6 Epxopevoc HEet Kat ov ypoviets 


CLEMENT. 
No. l. 


Cap. 36. “Oc dv dratyacpa rijc 

Peyadroovrng abrov, rocovTy peigwy 
oT 

éorly ayyédwy Gow, Svapopmrepor bvo- 
pa KexAnpovounke. 

Téyparra: yap otrwe: ‘O rowr 
rovg ayyédovg abrov mvevpara, 
Kat rove Xetrovpyove avrod mupog 
proya. 

"Ent 0& r@ vid abrod, ovrwe elrev 
e , ated \ L Som , 
0 deordrnge’ vidg pov el ad, éyw ofh- 
Pepov yeyévynka ce. 

weeekal madi éyer mpdc avror* 
Kadov ék dekiiv pov, we &v 06 rove 
> ‘ e ! ~ ~ 
éxOpovg cov wvromddwov Tay mod@Y 


oov. 


No. 2. 
Cap. xxvii..... ovdév yap ddv- 
varov mapa Tp Os, et py TO wWev- 
cacba. 


No. 3. 


Cap. xvii. olrwee év déppacty 


aiyelotc kal pnwrate TEpleMaTHoaY. 


No. 4. 
Cap. xxiii... .. cuverypaprupoveng 
kal Tij¢ ypagiic’ Ore Tayy Heer Kal ov 


xpovet. 
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HEBREWS. CLEMENT. 


II. 


Passages containing the sentiment, with more or less contraction of the expression, or 
an exchange of the original word for a synonymous one. 


No. 5. 


Heb. iv. 12.......Kkal xKpirexdg 


> / \ 2 ~ , 
évOupijocwy Kal évvowwv Kapdiac. 


No. 6. 
Heb. xi. 5. Miores ’Evoy pereré6n, 


TOU ju) tdety Bavaror. 


7. Itoree yonparisbeic Noe. 
8. [lioree xadovpevoc *ABpaap 
brijxovoey é&eXOcty cig row rézoy, 


K. TA. 


31. Hiores ‘Paaf i wdprn ov av- 
varwr«To Toic areOhoac, deLapévy 


Tove KaTackdroue per’ ciphync. 


No. 5. 


Cap. xxi.....0vd€v NéAnOev ad- 
X ~ 2 ~ e ~ > >\ ~ 
rov Tay évvowy huey, ode réy dva- 
oytopay wv roobpeba. 
(Again, near the end)...... 
épevyntic yap étorw évvody Kat 
évOuphoewr. 


No. 6. 


> > ‘ a > e ~ 
Cap. ix. ....’Evay, d¢ év ttaxoyq 
dikatoc evpeBeic pereréOn, Kal ody 
evpéOn abrov Odvaroc. 
+e. Ne mioroc EvpEDele .. 005. 
Cap. x. "ABpadp ....-+ wiords 
e , > ~ ) € iA , 
evpéOn Ev TO avrov brhKoov yevécOat 
Toic phpuace Tov Oeov, ovrog Ot bra- 
Kone é&mOev Ex ric yiic, K. T. Xr. 
Cap. xii. Aca riorw kal gidobe- 


viav éo@0n ‘Pau i répvn. e 


Ill, 


Passages which are a paraphrastic imitation of the epistle to the Hebrews ; or in which 
the style or phraseology of this epistle is more or less exhibited. 


No. 7. 
Heb. xi. 36—39. “Erepou dé éu- 


matypav Kat paoriywy meipay eda- 
Pov, ere dé deopdy Kal gvdakijc. 
"EXvOac0noay, éxpicOnoar, éreipdo- 
Onoar, év ddvy paxalpac aréOavoy 
ossekal ovTOL mavTEs paprupnOévTEc 
cia rie wiarewe. 


No. 7. 
Cap. xlv. 


e 7 ’ a 
(Eykunrere eic rag 
4 ‘ > ~ aA Ud 
yeagac rac adnOeic pijoste TvEdparos 
Tov aylov......0U yap euphoerat OL- 
kalove aroBeBAnpévove, ard dotwy 
avopoyv.) "EdwoyOnoay dicator, dXN’ 
vrd avdpuwr" évedvdrakicOnoay, aN 
txd avociwy’ éiOdcOnoay bird wapo- 
vopuwy? amexravOnoay txd ray pua- 
piv Kal adrcov CHdov dvednporwy 


Tavira raoyorrec evxraiwc HyeyKar, 
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HEBREWS. 
No. 8. 


Heb. xii. 1, 2.....-. rocovroy 
Exovrec TE PLKEL EVO hpiv vépocg pap- 
ripwy....di droporije Tpéexwpev TOV 
mpokeiuevov Hiv aywva. apopwrrec 


> \ ~ > A x; 
ai¢ TOY TIC mlorewe apxnyov, Ke Te Ao 


No. 9. 


Heb. xii. 5—11. (comp. Prov. 
iii. 11, 12.)....vié prov, pa) Odvyw- 
pet rardelag Kuplov, pnoe éxdvov bn” 
avrov éheyxdpevoc. “Ov yap ayarg 
Kupioc, mawever, paoreyot o& wayra 
vid dv mapadéxerat.. +. Ot peveeee 
Kara TO Ookovv avroic émaidevoy 
[ipdc,] 6 d& [Oedc] éxt ro ovpdépor, 
tic ro peradaPeEty rijc &ytdrnroc avrov. 


No. 10. 
Heb. iv. 14, seq.”Eyovrec ov dp- 


Nlepéa péyav oeo~ Inoovy wee. Ov 
ExOPey Goyepéa pr) dvvapevoy cup- 
mabjjoat raic dobeveiae fdr «20 
APOTEPKWUEOA weveee LA weve KADY 


eVpwpev cic evKatpov BonOear. 
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CLEMENT. 
No. 8. 

Cap. xix. [oA\@y ody kat peya- 
wy kal évddtwy perecknporec Tapa- 
devyparwy (Wotton, rpdéawy) erava- 
dpdpwpey ext rov €& apyiic mapa- 
dedopévoy hpty rijc eipiivng oxdmov Kat 
areviowpey sic Tov warépa, K.T. dr. 


No. 9. 
Cap. lvi. ’AvaddéBwperv radeiay 


ég’ 7 ovoele opetret QYAVAKTELV weee 

a ‘ > ~ / y 

dy yap ayarg Kupwec radever, pac- 
~ \ , ey 4] l4 

TLyot O&€ wayTa viov dy mapadéyerat 

seeeee yap ayabdc wy madever 0 

Oedc cic 7rd vovbernOijvar hydc dua 


~ e la , > = 
Tij¢ Ooiac maelac avrov. 


No. 10. 


Cap. xxxvi.....’Incotv Xpioroy 
Tov apxiepéa THY TpoTMOPHY Huey, 
A 7 4 \ ~ > 
TOV TpooTaTHY Kal BonOov rij¢ aobe- 
velag pov" Cap. lvilil.....dca TOU 
apxiepéwe Kal mpoorarov jpdy I. 


Xpuorov eoeete 


IV. 


Passages similar to texts in the Old Testament, but which Clement probably quoted 


from the epistle to the Hebrews. 


No. 11. 

Heb. iil. 2. Tkeroy dvra r@ mot- 
hoayre abrov, we Kat Mwiioijc év ody 
TP OiKy avrov. 

5. Kal Mwioije pév moroe év ody 

TP Olky avrov, wc Oeparwr. 
No 12. 

Heb. xii. vi. “Ov yap ayarg Kt- 

ptog, K.7.X. Vide supra, under No. 9. 


No. ll. 
Cap. xvii. Mwiaije muordg év Oho 
~ sf > ~ » 7 
T@ OlKY avTOU EKANON. 


Cap. xlili. ‘O paxdpwoc maroc Oe- 
parwy év dy r@ oixy, Moiogje. 
No. 12. 
Cap: Ivi.....d» yap a&yarg Ki- 
ploc, Ke T. A, 
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I shall now subjoin a few remarks on the preceding view 

No. 1. Some parts of the passage, here extracted from Clement, may 
be found in the Old Testament as well as in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
but other parts of it are appropriate only to the latter. This, as well 
as the application itself of the passages taken from the Old Testament, 
shows, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Clement must have had the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews distinctly in his mind, when he 
wrote the passage which is presented in the comparison. 

That Clement, in his letter, has added more of the second psalm than 
is found in the epistle to the Hebrews, forms no argument that he quoted 
directly from the second psalm, rather than from Heb.i. In his view, 
clearly, the whole of the second psalm applied to the Messiah. To the 
quotation made from it by the writer of our epistle, Clement adds two 
other verses, in order to amplify and confirm the view of the subject 
which he has introduced. 

To this statement we may the more readily accede, since it is often 
the manner of Clement, in making his quotations of Scripture, to inter- 
mingle passages taken from different parts of the Bible, without any 
notice, or any sign of transition from the one to the other.* 

No. 2. That Clement does not introduce this passage with the for- 
mula of a quotation, is no proof that it is not one; for he often extracts 
passages both from the Old and the New Testament, without using any for- 
mula of quotation, or without any intimation that he is about to quote. 
The singularity of the expression itself, exhibited in No. 2, and the fact 
that it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, are the grounds on 
which I should rest the probability, that Clement had in his mind dis- 
tinctly the manner of expression in our epistle, when he wrote the sen- 
tence presented in the comparison. 

No. 3. This is so plainly and exactly a quotation, of an expression 
sui generis in the epistle to the Hebrews, that to doubt whether it be in 
reality copied from this epistle, would be to doubt whether Clement has 
quoted in any case, except where he has given express notice of it. But 


* E. g. Clement, (Epist. c. 50,) after quoting from Isaiah xxvi. 20, adds another 
quotation (from what book it is uncertain) without any note of transition. So in cap. 
lili, after quoting Deut. ix. 12, seq., he goes on to quote other passages, from different 
places, without any notice of transition. And so, frequently, in his epistle, where he 
ermanees together various quotations, 
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a doubt of this nature can never be cherished by any one who has read 
Clement’s epistle, and examined the method of his quotations. 

No. 4 appears to me a case of quotation from Heb. x. 37, which has 
the formula of appeal to the Scriptures prefixed, cvverysaprupovene rijs 
ypadiic. The passage quoted is found, in the sense in which it is used 
by Clement, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Another passage from which 
we might suppose the quotation to be taken, viz. Mal. iii. 1, is quoted 
at length, in immediate connexion with the one exhibited in the table, 
plainly because Clement deemed it to be a parallel one; so that we can- 
not choose the passage in Malachi, as the source of his quotation. There 
remains, then, besides Heb. x. 37, only Hab. ii. 3, which affords any 
special resemblance to the quotation of Clement. But the passage in 
Habakkuk relates wholly to a vision, or prophecy, and not to a person, 


as in Heb. x. 37; and to a person, Clement evidently applies it. The 


probability is then altogether in favour of the supposition, that the pas- 
sage is quoted from the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No. 5 is so alike in Clement and in our epistle, I can hardly persuade 
myself that the expression in the latter was not in Clement’s mind, when 
he wrote the passages here extracted from him. Still, it does not appear 
to be a case, I readily concede, on which a conclusion respecting actual 
quotation or imitation can be built with entire certainty. 

No. 6, although it does not exhibit an exact use of the language in 
our epistle, contains, in my view, one of the most convincing proofs of 
quotation. The arrangement of these examples together, as in the epistle 
to the Hebrews; the manner of characterising their actions or their 
rewards, viz. that they flowed from faith; and the almost exact simi- 
larity of ideas, in cases where these are peculiar to the writer of our 
epistle, all combine to prove (I had almost said) the certainty that 
Clement had Heb. x1. before his eyes, or at least before the eye of 
his mind. In what other part of Scripture are these examples so 
arranged together? And where else is found such a method of pre- 
senting them to our view? In fact, imitation thus exact, of a passage 
so peculiar in its style and manner, is better proof that the passage was 
before the eye of Clement, or at least in his mind, than exact coincidence 
of language in some cases would be. In a short passage, such coin- 
cidence might be accidental, arising merely from similarity of views or of 
idiom. But accidental coincidence as to the mode of reasoning and 
representation here, seems to be fairly out of the question. 
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No. 7 seems to be a kind of parody upon the corresponding passage in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or paraphrastic imitation of it. The extra- 
neous matter which Clement inserts, has evident reference to the preced- 
ing context in his own epistle. 

No. 8. In Clement’s epistle, the passage is in the sequel of the 
sentence, extracted in No. 3. Now, as the writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews has exhibited the same order of thought, Heb. xi. 37, and xii. 
1, 2, is it not probable that Clement had the corresponding passages of 
that epistle in his mind, when he wrote the one presented by the com- 
parison? The similarity of costume in the two passages can hardly fail 
to strike the attentive reader. 

No. 9 may be somewhat doubtful, because it may have arisen from 
the passage in Prov. iii. 11. The whole strain of reasoning upon it, 
however, inclines me to believe, that Clement had in his mind the corre- 
sponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No. 10 exhibits an appellation of the Saviour, (apyepéa) which is 
peculiar to our epistle. There is, moreover, an evident similarity between 
Christ as duvauevoy ouprabijoa raic doGevetare huey, Hebrews iv. 15, and 
Clement’s zpoorarny cal BonOdy rife aoOeveiac hor. 

Nos. 11 and 12 cannot, of course, be much relied on in the present 
case; as no decisive reason can be offered, to prove that Clement must 
have quoted from our epistle. From the tenor of the passages, and the 
context, I am inclined to believe that he did; but I cannot attach much 
weight to this supposition. 

In order now to make a fair estimate of the comparison which has 
been made, and the weight of evidence to be adduced from it, it is 
necessary that we should have correct views of the manner of Clement’s 
quotations in general, and the principles on which they are grounded. 

I have examined the whole of this writer’s quotations, both from the 
Old and New Testament, with a view to ascertain, whether any thing 
can be determined as to the authority which he attaches to them, from 
the manner in which they are made; and also to ascertain, by a view of 
the whole, what his particular manner of quotation is. The result of this 
_ examination I will now briefly state. 

(1.) Clement names no book of either Testament. He appeals, 
indeed, to the words of the prophets; but their names he evidently uses 
to indicate their persons, and not (as we do) the titles of their books. 
The importance of this fact, considered in connexion with the same 
usage by the writers of the New Testament, in respect to a critical 
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examination of the genuineness of the titles prefixed to the books of 
Scripture, has been already adverted to in the preceding part of this 
introduction, § 10. p. 35. 

(2.) Clement habitually appeals to the books of either Testament, 
with or without a formula which gives notice of a citation. He often 
prefixes yéyparrat, héyer, elev 6 Oedc, Phow 6 Adyoe dye, and the like 
formulas, to his quotations. But nearly as often, particularly in the 
New Testament, he cites without any notice or formula at all; evidently 
taking it for granted that his readers will at once recognise the quotation, 
without any pains on his part to designate it. 

(2.) I find no satisfactory evidence of quotation from the Apocrypha, 
or any apocryphal writer now known. The instances of quotation from the 
Wisdom of Solomon (chap. x11. xxvul.,) alleged by Wotton, are plainly 
too far fetched to appear probable; and the reference to the book of 
Judith, (c. tv. of Clement,) is only a reference -to the story concerning 
her, which Clement evidently believed. There are, it is true, a few 
cases of apparent quotation, either from books not found in our present 
Scriptures, or from traditionary accounts; just as there are some quota- 
tions of this nature in the New Testament, which are not found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. But there is no satisfactory evidence, that Clement 
received any of the known apocryphal writings, either of the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, as canonical. 

With these facts in view, I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn, 
in his introduction to our epistle, should say, when speaking of the 
weight of Clement’s testimony in respect to its canonical authority; 
‘*¢ Clement indeed acknowledged the existence of the epistle, because he 
has borrowed whole passages from it. But still, he no where cites it 
formally; as is the case, when he makes use of the other canonical 
writings of the New Testament. How much then can be educed from 
him, in respect to the credit to be attached to this epistle? Would he 
not have formally cited it, and named Paul as the author of it, if he had 
regarded it as canonical, and as coming from Paul ?” (Einl. § 271.) 

From this he concludes, that we can merely prove the existence of it 
in Clement’s day; but nothing in respect to the credit which he at- 
tached to it. 

But, as we have already seen, Clement is just as far from formally 
citing the other books of Scripture, as he is from formally citing our 
epistle. Often as he has quoted Paul’s epistles, he never once appeals 
to his name, except in connexion with the mention of the first epistle to 
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the Corinthians, where he could not well avoid it. With this exception, 
he has not even once named a single book of the New Testament, copi- 
ously as he has every where drawn from it. | 

Allowing, then, that Clement has not formally cited the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it amounts to no proof that he has not used it as Scripture. 
But we are not obliged to allow so much. In No. 1. above cited, from 
Heb. i. 7, it appears that Clement has prefaced his quotation with 
yéypanrat yap ovrwe ; which is one of the highest appeals that he makes 
to the volume of inspiration. This very passage, too, is produced by 
Eichhorn as an example of Clement’s quoting from our epistle; but the 
yéyparrat yap is wholly overlooked. 

There is another instance also in Clement (C. XxXIII.,) where the 
quotation from Heb. x. 37 is quite probable, and which is prefaced by 
auvertpaprupovene Tic ypapyc; supra No. 4. If No. 7 be regarded, also, 
as a paraphrastic imitation by Clement of the corresponding passage 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, then is this a third direct appeal to 
the divine authority of our epistle; for he introduces the passage 
by saying, ‘‘ Search in the Scriptures the true sayings of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Thus much for the allegation of Eichhorn, that Clement has no where 
cited our epistle formally, as he does the canonical Scriptures. But 
further. The conclusion which this writer draws from the assumed facts 
stated by him, is as erroneous as the facts themselves. One might 
indeed have expected, in a matter so weighty as that of Clement’s 
testimony, and one in which the evidence is so accessible, that so mani- 
fest an error in regard to Clement’s mode oi quotation should not be 
committed. Nothing can be more evident to a critical reader of Clement, 
than that no conclusion can be drawn from the mode of his quotation, 
against the supposition that he believed the book quoted to be canonical. 
The fact that he appeals to our epistle more frequently than to any other 
part of the New Testament; that he no where appeals, so far as we can 
discover, to any apocryphal writings of either Testament; above all, that 
he appeals to our epistle by quoting passages from it in order to confirm 
and impress the truths which he is inculcating, and appeals to it in the 
same way and for the purposes as he appeals to the most acknowledged 
parts of Scripture; the fact, too, that Clement was the companion and 
fellow-labourer of Paul, and was also bishop of the church at Rome, the 
metropolis of the world; that he wrote in the name of the church there 
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to the church at Corinth,* and that he addressed to them passages from 
the epistle to the Hebrews, in such a way as to imply that this epistle 
was already well known and familiar to them; these facts, taken all 
together, make on my own mind a strong impression, that the evidence 
is as clear and convincing, that in the age of Clement our epistle was 
considered a part of the sacred writings of the Scripture, as it is that any 
other book of the New Testament was considered as a part of them. 
Such was the impression which in ancient times Eusebius had, from 
reading Clement’s epistle. Speaking of monuments preserving apostolic 
doctrines, he says, [’EmoroAj] cal rod KAfjpevroc év rh avwpodoyoupsery 
rapa mhow, iy & mpoowrou Tic ‘Pwpalwy éxxAnolac TH KopivOiwy duerv- 
awoaro’ év H Thc mpdc “EPpaiove moda vojpara rapabelc, Hon O& Kal 
abrodeket pyrote rioly && abrijtc xpnodpevoc, capéorara rapiornow ore py 
vedv brapyet TO ovyypaptpua’ OBer sixdrwe Edokev, abrd roic howroig éyxa- 
rarexOijvar ypdppact rod aroorddov, that is, ‘‘ [We count also the epistle] 
of Clement, acknowledged by all, which he wrote in behalf of the church 
at Rome to the church at Corinth; in which, exhibiting many of the 


sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, he makes use of some expres- . 


sions taken from it in the very words of the epistle, by which he most 
clearly shows that this epistle is no recent composition ; whence it seems 
likely, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings of the apostle 
{Paul.]” Hist. Ecc. 1. 38. I am not able to see how one who reads 
critically the epistle of Clement, can avoid the conviction that he 
has quoted it as Eusebius avers, and that he has appealed to it as 
Scripture. 

Of other writers, belonging to the first half century after the apostolic 
age, we have but few remains; and most of these are imperfect. Some 
near resemblances to passages in our epistle to the Hebrews may be 
found in them; but after a careful examination of them, I have not 
thought them sufficiently definite and important to become the subject 
of discussion here; I shall merely subjoin them, and leave them to the 
consideration of the reader. 


The following are the passages usually compared. 
Heb. 1. 5. Moise pev mo- Barnabas, Epist. c. XIV. Moi- 


4 > of ~ pe dy . 
Toc EV OAM TH OiKw abrod we Depa- —oiic, Oepawwy By, ehaPev [viz. 


* C. i. ‘H tekdycia rod O2od 1 waporcodoa ‘Piuny, rH txeAnoig e. T. A. is the 
commencement of Clement'’s epistle, 
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‘ 1 at 
mov... .-+ 6 Mpwarog ce we vic 
A > 

é 


éxt Tov vikoy avrov, ov olkog éopev 
pete. 


c ~ 
movrec THY éemicvyaywyhv eauTwOY 


KaOwe ebog reoiv. 


Heb. x11. 17...... peravoiac 
yup Térov ovyx Evpe. 

Heb. iv. 12. .... xourtxocg év- 
Kat évvou@y 


Ouphoewy Kapdiac 


. . «+ OVK EoTt Kriotc Adariic Evw- 
mov aurov. 

Heb. vi. 20. "Inootc . . . . dtp- 
xlEpeve yevdpevoc, comp. vii. 3. 24. 


iv. 14. 


Heb. xi. 9. Avdayate mori- 


Aaig Kat Eévacc po) 


eeceee EY OC OVK WHEAHONTAY ot 


TrEpipeperOe 


WEPLTUTIOUVTEC. 
Heb. x. 28, 29. ’A@erioac ric 
, Pr , ‘ °° ~ > 4 
vopov Mwicéwe xwpic oixrippoy ext 
‘ * A "f 2. p 
dualy i} Tptot pdprvow amoOvioKe’ 
, ~ , 
IIdow doxeire yelpovog akwhhoerat 
Tywwoiac, 6 TOY vidy Tov Ocov Kara- 


, 
maTyoac, KT. A, 


rac mAdaKacg.] Aubroc Ce 6 Kiptce 
uty tdwxev, ele Adov KANpovopiac, 
Gi HA 

Barnabas, Epist. c. tv. Non 
separatim debetis seducere vos, 
tanquam justificati. 

[Old Latin version ; the original Greek 
here being lost. | 

Hermas, Simil. vir. 8. His 
igitur non est locus penitentize. 

Polycarp, Epist. c. Iv..... Aé- 
AnYev avrov ovcev, oure oyiopor 
ovre évvowwv, ovTE TL THY KoUTT@Y 
Tie Kapciac. 

Polycarp, Martyr. ...... da 
Tov aiwviov apxteptwe “Inoov Xprio- 
tov ; (quoted in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 
p. 133. D.; so, also, in the Latin 
version of Polycarp, published by 
Usher.) Add, from the same ver- 
sion, C. XII. .... et ipse sempi- 
ternus pontifex, Dei filius, Christus 
Lardner, 11. 830. 


Ignatius, Epist. ad Magnesios, 


Jesus. 
c. vili. Mo) wAdvac0e raic Erepo-. 
Cobia, pncée pvbedpaow roic ra- 
Aawwic dvwohedéowy ove. 

Ignatius, Epist. ad Ephes. c. xvi. 
Ei 6€ of rove avOpwrivove olKxove 
duapBetporrec, Bavarw Karadicagor- 
rat’ moow pdddov ot rv Xprorod 
éxkAnoiav vobevery ErLyElpovvTEc 
aiwviav ricover dikny, brep ie orav- 
A Z \ , e , e , 
pov kat Oavaroy brépevey 0 Kupwe 


’Inoovc, kK. T. A. 


The passages may be found in Cotelerius; or in Lardner, Cred. i. 


pp. 43, 44, 131, 217; ii. 830; i. 


Einleit. § 271, note 2. 


177; edit. 1734. See also Eich. 


Several of them, (specially one from Pelycarp, 


naming Christ the eternal high priest, ) look very much like a guotatzan 
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But in a matter so weighty, it is not best to place very much dependence 
on them, as the similarity may be accidental. 

Justin Martyr is the first considerable writer of the second century, 
whose works are come down to us. -He was born about A. D. 103, and 
flourished about A.D. 140. In his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, the 
following passage occurs. ‘‘ This is he, who, after the order of Melchi- 
zedek, is king of Salem, and eternal priest of the Most High,” p. 341. 
He elsewhere calls Christ, aiwvoy rov Oeod iepéa cal Baowréa, xal 
Xpucrovy péddovra yiveoOa, p. 323. c. In another place, he says of 
Christ, Kal dyyedoc dé kadetrar Kai amdorodoc, Apolog. i. p. 96. D; 
which name (a&zéderoXoc) is given him only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In addition to the facts already stated, respecting the early existence 
and credit of the epistle to the Hebrews, it should be noted, that the 
Peshito, or old Syriac version of the New Testament, made, in all pro- 
bability, during the second century; and the old Latin versions, made 
during the same period, and probably within the first half of it; both 
contain the epistle to the Hebrews, Bertholdt Einleit, p. 637, seq., 717, 
seq. This is a fact of very great importance; for these versions were in 
common use and authority among the churches of the East and West. 
It is not pretended that either of these versions, at this period, comprised 
any book which is now known to be apocryphal. Undoubtedly they did 
not comprise any which were then deemed apocryphal. Here then is 
palpable evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was widely circulated 
among Christians a short time after the apostolic age. In the west, the 
Itala and old Latin versions comprised it; in Greece, or the middle 
region, the church at Corinth are addressed by Clement as being familiar 
with it; and in the east, the Syrian church, wide spread as it was, com- 
prised it in their canon. 

From near the close of the second century onward, the history of the 
canonical credit of our epistle intermingles itself with the controverted 
question, whether Paul was the author of it. On this account, I shall 
not separately pursue the history any farther at present, as it must 
necessarily be investigated in the course of discussing that important 
question which still remains for consideration. 

The sum of what has been shown, under our present head of discus- 
sion, is, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, probably but a short time before this event; that in about 
thirty years, at most, it had acquired such currency and credit, that the 
church at Rome, the metropolis of the world, in a letter addressed by 
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their bishop to the church at Corinth, made repeated appeals to it as a 
book of divine authority, and in such a way as to imply a knowledge and 
acknowledgment of it, by the Corinthian church, similar to their own; 
that Justin Martyr, about A. D. 140, has evidently appealed to its con- 
tents as sacred ; that about this time, or not long after, it was inserted 
among the canonical books of the New Testament, by the churches of 
the East and the West; and that, consequently, it must have had, at a 
period very little after the apostolic age, a currency and a credit not 
at all, or at most very little, inferior to that of other acknowledged 
books of the New Testament. Better evidence than this of early and 
general reception by the churches, it would be difficult to find, in respect 
to a considerable number of books in the New Testament; with less than 
this we are obliged to content ourselves, respecting several of them. 

But admitting the early existence and general credit of this epistle, 
there still remains the most difficult of all the questions which have been 
raised respecting it, ‘‘ Who was its author? Was it Paul, or some other 
person?” This very important question deserves, and must receive, a 
particular and thorough discussion. 


§ 13. Was Paul the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews? 


From whatever source the epistle to the Hebrews is derived, every 
reader of it must perceive that it comes from a man of deep feeling, of a 
benevolent heart, of extensive knowledge, and of views, in respect to the 
spiritual nature of Christianity, as exalted as can be found any where in 
the New Testament. Every attentive reader of the Mosaic law, more- 
over, must feel, that the epistle to the Hebrews is the best key to unlock 
the treasures which are secreted there; and that it affords us a disclosure, 
in respect to the general nature and object of the Jewish dispensation, 
which Christians much need, and which can no where else be found in a 
manner so full and satisfactory. 

But this, however correct or important it may be, cannot establish the 
fact that Paul wrote the epistle. We must not virtually assume this 
position from reasons a priori, or because we may wish it to be so. It 
is as uncritical to believe without any evidence, as it is to reject evidence 
when it is offered. It is uncritical also to establish (or rather attempt 
establishing) a position that concerns a simple matter of fact, by any 
reasoning a priort. To investigate the present question in a becoming 
and candid manner, we must lay aside prejudice either in respect to the 
affirmative or negative of it; and also our previous opinions, which have 
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been derived merely from education, and have not been established on 
the basis of proper evidence. 

The epistle to the Hebrews has. no subscripteon. Consequently, we 
are left either to conjecture who the author was, or to gather it from 
evidence external or internal. Conjecture, in respect to an epistle, the 
claims of which are supposed to be authoritative, can give no real satis- 
faction to the thorough inquirer. Circumstantial evidence is that, then, 
to which we must necessarily resort, since the signature of the author is 
wanting. 

I make these observations here, because it has seemed to me, that very 
much more has been demanded by some critics, in order to prove that 
Paul wrote this epistle, than the nature of the case admits, or even 
requires. Their demands would amount to nothing less than the signa- 
ture of the writer himself, or direct testimony that he wrote it, given by 
witnesses then present. 

In the investigation of the question, ‘‘ Who was the author of an 
anonymous letter that is almost 1800 years old, written in an age and 
country where literary records (if they at all exist) are accidental and not 
designed ?” how can it be justly required, that proof of a direct, unequi- 
vocal, and positive nature should be produced? Where is the anony- 
mous letter of antiquity, that could ever be assigned to any particular 
author, if demands such as these were made in respect to it ? 

The question is not, whether the point in dispute can be rendered 
certain by plain and indubitable testimony, (for then how should it ever 
have been disputed ?) but, all things considered, whether there is not a 
probability in favour of supposing Paul to be the author of it—a pro- 
bability deduced from evidence external and internal, which is sufficient 
to quiet our reasonable doubts, and to command our prevailing belief. 

It is not modern critics only, who have been divided on this question. 
The ancient Christians early differed in opinion about it, for several 
centuries; the Latin, or Occidental Christians, after the second century, 
generally rejecting it from their canon, as they did not reckon it to be 
Paul’s; while the Greek, or rather the Oriental, Christians generally 
received it as coming from the hand of the apostle Paul. 

I shall divide the evidence, in respect to t'is question, into external 
and internal. By the former, I mean whatever can be gathered from 
the Christian fathers, or ancient writers, or the tradition of the churches, 
respecting the epistle; and by the latter, the characteristics of the 
epistle in respect to sentiment, style, and diction, compared with the 
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acknowledged letters of Paul, and also certain facts which are adverted 
to in the epistle itself. 

_The great deficiency of genuine early Christian records, for many 
years after the completion of the New Testament, is a fact acknow- 
ledged and lamented by all who study either the early history of the 
church, or that of its sacred books. A few fragments only we have, 
of Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Papias, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and some others; in most instances too short, and too imperfectly 
preserved, to afford any strong ground of satisfaction to the critical 
inquirer, 


§ 14. Testimony of the Alexandrine Church. 


The evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was early recognized 
as one of the sacred books, has been already exhibited. The first 
testimony that we have respecting Paul’s being the author of the epistle, 
is that of Panteenus, the head of the celebrated Christian school at 
Alexandria in Egypt, who flourished about A. D. 180. This testimony 
was inserted by Clement of Alexandria, the disciple of Pantzenus, and 
his successor in the famous school just mentioned, in a work of his 
entitled ‘Yxorurwceec, Institutions, or Sketches. This work is now 
lost; but Eusebius has preserved an extract from it, in his Ecclesias- 
tical History, lib. vi. c. 14. Panteenus himself was the most learned. 
Christian of the age in which he lived, and one whose weight and 
authority in the churches was very great. 

Clement, in the extract preserved by Eusebius, is endeavouring to 
assign a reason, why Paul had not subscribed his name to the epistle to 
the Hebrews. After giving his opinion in regard to this poimt, he adds, 
‘«¢ As our worthy presbyter [so he usually calls Pantzenus] has already 
said, Since the Lord himself was sent by the Almighty as an apostle to 
the Hebrews, Paul being an apostle to the Gentiles, on account of 
modesty, does not subscribe himself as the apostle to the Hebrews, both 
out of reverence for his Lord, and, because being a préacher, and an 
apostle to the Gentiles, by a kind of supererogation he wrote to the 
Hebrews.’’* 


* “Hon O& we 6 pakdpioc EXeye TpEcBUTEpoc, eel 6 Kipuoc ardcroXog Oy Tov rapv- 
ToKpadropog amecradn mpdc ‘EBpaiove, did peroudrnra 6 TMavdoc we ay sic ra %Ovn 
arecrahpivog ob tyypdge éaurov ‘EBpaiwy dmécrodoy’ did re THv mpd¢ Tov KboLov 
Tiny, Oud re Td ix wEptovciag Kai Toig ‘EBpaiouc éwtorédNety, EOvay knovKa dvra Kai 
améorodov. Lib. vi. 14. ° 
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Two points are equally clear from this testimony ; the first, that Pan- 
teenus entertained no doubt of Paul’s being the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the whole passage implying as well as asserting this; the 
second, that still, either from the suggestions of his own mind, or from 
those made by others, objections had been raised against this opinion, 
because the epistle lacked the usual subscription or inscription of Paul. 
The attempt to solve these doubts, necessarily implies that they had 
been suggested from one of these sources ; but from which, we cannot 
tell with any certainty. 

I am very ready to allow, with some recent critics, that the attempt at 
solution is but a poor specimen of critical reasoning, and is insufficient 
to accomplish what Panteenus designed to accomplish. For how was it 
necessary, aS he seems to suppose, that Paul should have subscribed 
himself an apostle to the Hebrews, if he had put his name to the 
epistle? If he declined doing this, ‘‘ because his Lord and Master was 
the apostle of God to them,” as Pantzenus says, still he might (as on 
other occasions he actually does) have called himself an apostle of Jesus 
Christ ; or he might, as he twice does, have called himself a servant of 
Jesus Christ, Phil. i. 1, Tit. i. 1; or he might, as he twice does, have 
simply written his name Paul, 1 Thess. i. 1, 2 Thess. i. 1. Why should 
he have been any more diffident with respect to doing this, in the present 
case, than in any other ? 

As to his diffidence arising from being an apostle to the Gentiles, 
which made him, as Panteenus supposes, decline subscribing his name 
in an epistle to the Hebrews, so much weight cannot well be attributed 
to it. The writer of our epistle has told the persons addressed, of his 
circumstances, and of his companions ; he has also asked their prayers, 
that “‘he might be speedily restored to them ;” all which necessarily 
implies, that his name was not designed to be wholly concealed, and 
could not be so concealed, from those whom he directly and sriginally 
addressed : so that neither of Panteenus’ reasons for Paul’s declining 
to subscribe his name, appears to have any considerable weight in it. 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt, it must be acknowledged, have refuted the 
good father’s critical reasoning, on which I have just animadverted ; 
but they should ngt (as they appear to have done) substitute this for a 
confutation of his testimony also. Bertholdt moreover maintains, that 
Pantenus has simply expressed an opinion, that Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews; an opinion merely his own, and not founded on any 
tradition. This he endeavours to prove, by the following argument :— 
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“Tt is clear, that Pantenus’ expressions imply the existence of persons, 
in. his time, who maintained the opinion, that Paul was not the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. Now, if general tradition maintained 
that he was, how could there be any such persons? For at this time 
it was easy to trace a tradition of this nature up to its primary source.” 
Einleit. p. 2918. 

But has there ever been a period, since the Gospels or Epistles were 
written, in which more or less of them were not discarded by some, and 
doubted by others? Have there not been some such men as Ebionites, 
Alogi, Marcionites, and others of a similar character, in every age, and 
almost in every country? And can it be a valid objection to a book, 
or to testimony respecting it, that such men have rejected it, or doubted 
it? If so, then the whole New Testament must be given up at once; 
and the effort to maintain its genuineness, abandoned as a task utterly 
hopeless ; for what part of it has not been discarded by some of these, 
or such like, sectarians ? 

Does Panteenus, I ask, tell us whence the doubts in question arose ; 
whether from his own mind, from heretics, or from the members of the 
catholic church? Not a word of this. Be it, then, that they came 
from whatever quarter you please, or from all quarters; the weight of 
his testimony is increased, rather than diminished, by the objections. 
For how does the case now stand? Panteenus had objections to the 
apostolic origin of the epistle suggested, by members of the catholic 
church, by heretics, and by his own mind; yet such was the strength of 
his conviction, arising from the evidence opposed to these doubts, that he 
hesitates not in the least to consider it as an established point, that Paul 
was the author of this epistle. He speaks of it as being certainly his. 

Now, whence did Panteenus derive such a conviction? Pantzenus, 
who was at the head of the first Christian school in the world; who 
resided near Palestine, and where constant communication was all the 
time kept up with that country; Panteenus, who lived within a century 
after the apostolic age. It cannot be shown, nor in any way rendered 
probable, that he had any favourite or peculiar sentiment to be sup- 
ported by the epistle to the Hebrews, which was the reason why he 
defended its apostolic origin. I am aware of the allegation made by 
some, that the epistle to the Hebrews was already received in the churches 
as one of the sacred books; and that, as some doubted respecting it, 
because it wanted an apostle’s name to sanction it, Panteenus, in order 
to save its credit, and defend the custom of the churches in receiving it 
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as canonical, assigned the reasons produced above, why Paul did not 
subscribe his name to it. But is not this, after all, conceding the very 
point which it is meant to deny‘ ? “The epistle to the Hebrews 
was already received by the churches; therefore Panteenus defends it!” 
Indeed? And how came it to be received ? Whence this general credit 
already obtained; a credit so strong, a custom of reception so general, 
as to inspire Pantenus with entire confidence in its canonical authority, 
and raise him above all the objections which had been suggested? And 
how comes it, that no epistles should have made their way into the 
canon, amid all the conflicting opinions, and various apocryphal and 
supposititious writings, of the early ages of the church, but those which 
either bear an apostle’s name, or were by general consent assigned to an ~ 
- apostle? This is a fundamental question, in respect to the great subject 
of the authority of our New Testament canon. It is an articulus stantis 
vel cadentis auctoritatis, in respect to it. And the answer to this 
question plainly is, that the catholic church in the primitive age, taken 
as a body, were governed by the maxim, that no book or epistle could be 
properly regarded as canonical, except such as was written by an apostle. 

I am far from denying, that particular churches, and even particular 
regions of country, did, near the close of the second century, and after- 
wards, regard as sacred, some of the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament and of the New. The quotations from them by the Christian 
fathers, is conclusive evidence of this. But, then, such books, for the 
time being, were of course estimated as holding a rank entitled to the 
credit of inspired books. And in respect to the apocryphal writings of 
the New Testament, it is clear that they were regarded, (where they 
were admitted as canonical,) as either coming from the hands of 
_ apostles, or as having been written with their approbation, or under their 
inspection. Nothing can be more evident, than that there was a con- 
stant verging of the church, as a body, toward the point of limitation, 
in respect to canonical credit, that has just been stated. That some 
churches and persons should have committed mistakes, respecting the 
extent to which the principle adverted to would carry them, is not at all 
to be wondered at, considering the state of literary knowledge at that 
period. But that such mistakes were not committed by the predominant 
part of the churches, is demonstrated from the state of the New Testa- 
ment, ever since the earliest period; the received books of which are 
only those, which were regarded as being of apostolic origin, or revision, 
and generally believed to be so. 
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Such being the fact, we may‘ask, and we ought to ask, How came the 
epistle to the Hebrews into the canon; so that Clement of Rome in 
the very first century, and Panteenus in the next, refer to it as Scripture ? 
Why, plainly, because an apostolic origin was attributed to it. Pan- 
teenus regards this as certainty ; and Panteenus-says that the apostle who 
wrote it was Paul, ow re rd... . rote ‘EPpatore "emisédXey [Tladdor. | 

I readily concede, that he is not a witness contemporary with Paul. 
But he is a witness, (and one of the very best the age afforded, in which 
he lived, and was so distinguished as a man of knowledge) of what the 
opinion of the churches then was. . Is it not evident, that in the passage 
under consideration, he is defending the wswal opinion of the churches, 
in regard to our epistle ; and that he is not merely delivering his own pri- 
vate sentiments ? The manner in which he speaks, plainly declares this. 

Moreover, that he did speak the opinion which was prevalent and 
general at this period, is rendered still more probable by the fact, that 
at least as early as the time in which he lived, probably earlier, the 
Syriae translation in the East, and the old Latin version in the West, as 
we have already seen, were completed; both of which went into general 
use in those countries, and both of which comprise the epistle to the 
Hebrews. In regard to the Syriac, it may be further noted, that while 
it was made too early, as it would seem, to comprise the 2d epistle of 
Peter, and the 2d and 3d epistles of John, (which for various reasons 
came later into circulation than the other epistles,) it still comprises the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Are not these facts, then, when taken together, 
good evidence, that the credit of this epistle was early and widely dif- 
fused, and that it was regarded at a very early period, by the great body 
of the churches, as of apostolic origin? To which of the apostles it was 
assigned by current belief, and of course by current tradition, Panteenus 
informs us. | 

Let it be distinctly noted, ‘that all this took place within about a 
century after the apostolic age, (and probably less ;) ‘‘ when tradition,” 
as Bertholdt says, ‘‘ might be easily traced back to its origin.” Does 
not, then, the testimony of Pantzenus, whom Photius (Cod. 118) repre- 
sents to be not only a hearer of those who had seen the apostles, but of 
some of the apostles themselves, supported as it is by concurrent testi- 
mony of the canon of the churches in the East and in the West, amount 
to satisfactory evidence, in regard to general ecclesiastical tradition at 
the time in which this father lived? And if so, does not this plead 
meenely fo toe the probability, that Paul was the author of the epistle ? 

G 2 
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I am unable to distinguish the testimony in question of Pantenus, 
from that of other writers, whom Bertholdt quotes as good support for 
the genuineness of other books of the New Testament. How many 
hundred testimonies has he quoted, where the witness does not say 
whether he delivers his own opinion, or recites tradition! Yet Bertholdt 
takes these, and such like testimonies, as legitimate evidence, when he 
sets out to establish the genuineness of any books of the New Testament, 
or of any ancient writing. Why, then, should he resort to the extra- 
ordinary, the unsupported, (I may say improbable,) supposition, that 
Panteenus has, in the case before us, only delivered his own private 
opinion? Even if it were so, the question, ‘ On what was the opinion 
grounded? what induced him to believe so?’ would present serious 
difficulties, in respect to the suggestions which Bertholdt has made; as 
I have already shown. 

At any rate, the principle which Bertholdt assumes here, would render 
it utterly impossible ever to establish the genuineness of any of the New 
Testament books; and, I may add, of any other ancient book. A prin- 
ciple fraught with such consequences, cannot, either with propriety or 
safety, be admitted into our critical investigations. 

The importance of this discussion, which treats of testimony so early 
and respectable, in regard to the subject in question, will, I hope, be a 
sufficient apology for the length to which it has been protracted. 

Panteenus was succeeded, in his school, by the celebrated Clement of 
Alexandria, near the close of the second century. Clement, as he tells 
us in the first book of his Stromata, (p. 274. Lardner, Cred. ii. 462,) 
had travelled in Greece, Italy, the East, and Egypt, in quest of know- 
ledge, and employed masters in all these countries. With Panteenus he 
_ settled. down in Egypt; and he represents this teacher, though last in 
time, as first in merit. He compares him to the Sicilian bee, that had 
gathered flowers from the prophetic and apostolic meadows; and repre- 
sents him as filling the minds of his hearers with pure knowledge. 

Clement, then, was well qualified to judge what was the general usage 
and tradition of the churches, in respect to the canon of Scripture; as 
he had traversed a great part of the regions where churches were planted. 
His testimony (extracted from a work of his, entitled ‘Yzorurdcetc,) is 


preserved by Eusebius, in his Ecc. Hist. 1. vi. c.14. ‘¢ In his book,” — 


says Eusebius, ‘‘ Clement affirms that Paul is the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews ; and that, as it was addressed to Hebrews, it was origi- 
nally written in their language, and afterwards translated by Luke, for 
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the use of the Greeks ; which is the reason, why the colouring of the style 
is the same in this epistle and in the Acts of the Apostles.. The reason 
why Paul did not affix his name at the head of it, probably is, because 
* the Hebrews had conceived a prejudice against him, and were suspicious 
of him. Very prudently, therefore, he did not place his name at the 
head of the epistle, so as to divert them from the perusal of it.* 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt have endeavoured to show here, also, that 
Clement’s testimony is only his own private opinion, or at most, that of 
his master, Panteenus. Eichhorn attacks the apology which Clement 
makes for Paul’s omitting to prefix his name to the epistle ; and seeming 
to triumph over this, he dismisses the whole of the testimony along 
with it. Bertholdt has pursued a course somewhat different. Panteenus 
he represents as giving one reason why the name of Paul is omitted ; 
Clement, another. This contradiction, he avers, proves that neither 
Pantenus nor Clement rested on tradition as their support, but only 
followed their own conjecture. 

This conclusion is somewhat singular. What is the point in question ? 
Simply, whether Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. Panteenus says 
that he did; Clement asserts the same; both, as it appears, without 
any doubt or hesitation in their own minds. How came’ they by this 
confidence? Clement derived it, says Bertholdt, from his master, Pan- 
tenus. But from whom did Panteenus derive it? Whence did he get 
so much confidence respecting this point, as to overcome all the obstacles 
thrown in the way of such a belief? He appears to have been a man 
of great sobriety, knowledge, diligence, and excellence of character. He 
was no innovator; nor does it appear that he had any pride of specu- 
lative opinions and gonceits to foster. But because he answers the 
doubts, that had been suggested against Paul’s being the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in one way, and Clement in another, “ this,” says 


Bertholdt, “‘ is contradiction ; and it shows that neither of these fathers 


grounded his opinion on tradition, but on his own conjectures.”’- Con- 
tradiction in what? Are these two fathers agreed on the great point in 
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Lib. vi. 14. 
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question, viz. whether Paul was the author of the epistle? This is con- 
ceded. Where, then, is the contradiction? ‘They are not agreed how 
the doubts raised against it should be solved.” What follows ? “ Why, ss 
as Bertholdt avers, ‘‘ that they grounded not their opinions on tradition.” 
That is, (if this have any appropriate meaning,) that tradition had not 
brought down to them the mode of solving these doubts ; since they were 
not agreed in the mode of solving them. But what if tradition had, as 
is most probable, handed down to them neither doubts nor solutions ; 
and that the solutions they proposed were of newly-raised doubts, which 
about this time began to appear in some of the Occidental churches— 
solutions drawn, as I would most freely concede, from their own personal 
views, rather than from tradition; what, I ask, has the manner of soly- 
ing these doubts to do with the main point at issue? Nothing at all; 
and be it, that Eichhorn has triumphed over both the good fathers, Pan- 
teenus and Clement, in showing the incompetency of their reasoning to 
solve the doubts then raised, it leaves their testimony, as to the great 
point at issue, quite untouched. 

I am not disposed, however, to concede so much to Eichhorn’s rea- 
soning, in respect to the assertions of Clement. If Paul did write the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and direct it to a church in Palestine, every one 
acquainted with his history knows, that the Hebrews in that country, 
at least very many of them, were affected towards him as Clement has 
represented them to be; and this might be a proper and adequate rea- 
son, for not setting down his name at the head of his epistle. 

« But Paul,” says Eichhorn, “ has not shrunk from openly professing 
his name on all other occasions.” This may be true. But to what 
other part of the church did he write, circumstamced as the Jews of 
Palestine were? Does not a prudent man change the mode of his 
address, as circumstances may require ? 

- But, after all, the author has not concealed himself. At the close 
of the epistle he has developed circumstances which must certainly make 
him known.” I grant/it, in respect to the church whom he immediately 
and primitively addressed; but the case would not be the same in 
respect to other churches, for whom, also, there can be but little doubt, 
the epistle was ultimately designed. At least, those who read it, would ~ 
first have been subjected to the influence of its reasoning, and its elo- 
quent and powerful remonstrances, before they would come to make the 
inquiries about the author, suggested by the circumstances at the close. _ 
May not the author, who could write such an epistle, well have trusted 
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to its power in disarming prejudices, which the appearance merely of a 
name at the outset might have heightened? And might not Clement, 
who travelled through the East, and over so many countries, have thus 

‘ecome acquainted with the manner in which the difficulty was com- 
monly solved, which he proposes? This solution, although Eichhorn 
thinks it to be so incompetent, is still a much more probable one than’ 
that of Panteenus; nay, I must think that it is in itself by no means 
destitute of probability. How can it be shown in any way to be incon- 
gruous, that such a reason should have influenged Paul to withhold his 
name ? | 

But further, Bertholdt says, “‘ Another proof that Clement did not 
ground his testimony on tradition, is, that he declares the epistle to have 
been originally written in Hebrew ; and that Luke translated it into the 
Greek language ; and thus he mérely undertakes, in his own way, to 
account for the diversity of the style from that of Paul, and its similarity 
to that of the Acts of the Apostles ?” | 

Be it so then, for the sake of argument. But still, what is the amount 
of this? Nothing more than that Clement undertakes to meet an objec-. 
tion, raised from the style of the epistle; and to show how this. style 
could be somewhat diverse from Paul’s, and yet the epistle derive its 
origin from that apostle. How can this determine, that Clement did not 
ground his belief of Paul’s being the author of the epistle, on the tradi- 
tion of the church, rather than on his own conjecture ? 

In fact, that Clement should have remained entirely unmoved in ‘his 
opinion, by all objections made to Paul’s being the author of our epistle, 
proves just the reverse of what Bertholdt has endeavoured to establish. 
It proves, beyond all reasonable controversy, the strength and constancy 
of his opinion, which triumphed over all such obstacles; and which to 
do this, must, as it seems to me, have been supported, in his own mind, 
by the general voice of the churches among whom he had travelled. 

But further to invalidate the testimony of Panteenus and Clement, 
Bertholdt suggests, that ** they were inclined to favour the epistle to 
the Hebrews, on account of the Alexandrine spirit which reigns in 
it,” [he means the spirit of allegorizing and finding secondary senses to 
language ;] and ‘to establish the credit of a favourite letter, they 
attributed it to Paul, being supported in this by the apparent similarity 
which it has to his writings.” - 

Now, since this is altogether gratuitous conjecture, it might not 
improperly be answered by conjecture that such was not the case. I 
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will suggest, however, that it.is by no means certain, either that Pan- 
teenus or Clement were natives of Alexandria. The probability is, that 
they came there partly as learners, but principally as teachers; and that 
their opinions were not formed merely by the fashion of interpreting the’ . 
Scriptures at Alexandria. Besides, what ground is there to suppose that 
these fathers, conscientious and deeply imbued with reverence for the 
Scriptures as they were, would have been persuaded, by attachment to 
the Alexandrine spirit of allegory, to foist a book into the canon of the 
New Testament as Pauljs, when they had no evidence on which to 
ground such an opinion? And how comes it, that at this very period, 
this same epistle was inserted in the canon, in the Jtala of the western 
churches, and the Peshito or old Syriac version of the eastern ones ? 
Did Panteenus and Clement effect this ?. They had no concern with the 
management of either of these churches. Christiahs then in the East 
and West, far distant from Alexandria, did ascribe canonical authority 
‘to this epistle; and if they did so, there 1s, of course, good reason to 
believe, that they ascribed the epistle to an apostle as the author. What 
probability can there be, then, that Clement and Pantzenus ascribed this 
epistle to Paul, merely on the ground of their own private opinion or 
local prejudices ? | 

The sum of testimony for the second century has now been presented. 
Its importance is greatly magnified by its proximity to the time when the 
epistle was written, and when tradition respecting it might be traced 
back, as Bertholdt avers, without much difficulty, by a sober and inte- 
rested inquirer. That at the close of the first century, the epistle to the 
Hebrews was not only extant, but in full credit as a canonical writing 
at Rome, we have seen in the examination of the testimony of Clement 
of Rome. That at the close of the second century, it occupied a place 
in the canon of the eastern, the western, and the intermediate churches, 
follows from the testimony that has now been examined. That Paul 
was the author of this epistle, appears to have been the firm belief of 
the most celebrated theological school then existing; and that this 
belief harmonized with that of the churches in general, who required 
evidence of apostolic origin or approbation, in order to entitle an epistle 
to a place in the canon, seems quite probable, and is contradicted by no 
circumstances with which we are acquainted. 

We may now advance to the former part of ‘the third century, and 
examine a few of the principal witnesses. 

The celebrated Origen, second to none of the fathers (except Jerome) 
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as a critic, and in general learning superior to them all, the disciple and 
the successor of Clement at Alexandria, is, in all respects, a most 
important witness to be examined. He spent his life in the study and 
explanation of the Scriptures; and his testimony in regard to the canon 
of Scripture, at the time when he flourished, (A. D. 220,) is of greater 
weight than that of any other individual of the same period. 

The most explicit testimony of Origen is, that which Eusebius has 
preserved, Ecc. Hist. vi. 25; being an extract from one of Origen’s 
homilies on the epistle to the Hebrews. The passage runs thus in Euse- 
bius: ‘ In respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, Origen decides thus in 
his homilies upon it. ‘The character of the style of the epistle to the 
Hebrews has not the unpolished cast of the apostle’s language, who pro- 
fesses himself to be a man unlearned in speech, i. e. in phraseology. 
Besides, this epistle, in the texture of its style, is more conformed to 
Greek idiom ; as every one must confess, who is able to distinguish differ- 
ences in style. Moreover, the ideas in this epistle are admirable, and 
not inferior to those which are confessedly apostolic; and this every one 
must concede is true, who has attentively read the writings of the apos- 
tles.’ A little further on he adds, ‘ If I were to give my opinion, I should 
say, the phraseology and the texture belong to some one relating the 
apostle’s sentiments, and, as it were, commenting on the words of his 
master. If any church therefore hold this to be an epistle of Paul, let 
it receive commendation on account of this; FOR IT IS NOT WITHOUT 
REASON (ov eixj,) THAT THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN 
(rapadedmxacr, have had a tradition) AS BEING OF PAUL. Who wrote 
the epistle, [ypayac, penned it, or committed it to writing,| God [only] 
knows with certainty; but the report which has reached us is, that some 
affirm it to be written by Clement, bishop of Rome; and some, by Luke, 
who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.’”* Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 25. 
Lard. iv. p. 235. . 
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This passage has been appealed to for different purposes, by writers 
of different sentiments; by some, in order to show that Origen doubted, 
by others to show that he did not doubt, about Paul’s being the author 
of the epistle in question. Omitting an account of what others have 
said, let us endeavour to elicit the sentiments of Origen, by consider- 
ing this passage in connexion with other passages to be found in his 
writings. 

(1.) It is plain that Origen felt the force of the objection against the 
authorship of Paul, drawn from the style and manner of the epistle, in 
the same way as his preceptor Clement had before done; and to meet 
this objection, he suggests a reason similar to that which Clement had 
suggested. Clement says, that the epistle was first written in Hebrew, 
and then translated by Luke into Greek ; and thus he endeavours to 
account for the supposed diversity of style between this epistle and those 
of Paul. But Origen does not appear to have at all supposed that it was 
written, at first, in Hebrew. He supposes it to have been for substance 
delivered, dictated, or spoken by the apostle, and penned down by some 
one who used his own diction, commenting, as jt were, on the words of 
his master. In this way, the sentiments are regarded as apostolic and 
authoritative, while the diction is considered as arising from one not an 
apostle; and thus the full credit of the epistle is maintained, while the 
objection to this credit, drawn from the diversity of style, is apparently 
removed. | 

(2.) It should be noted, that Origen does not say, whether the objec- - 
tions against the epistle to the Hebrews being the production of Paul, 
arose from his own mind, or from the allegations of others. Most pro- 
bably from both sources. He appears to have had a full conviction, that 
there was a diversity of style in it; and to remove the difficulty about 
the credit of the epistle, which arose in his mind from this cireum- 
stance, hé resorted to the supposition just mentioned. We can have 
no reasonable doubt, that at this time there were some, who alleged 
that this epistle did not. come from the hand of Paul; as Panteenus 
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and Clement had, before this, made an effort to remove objections 
against it. 

_ (8.) The very manner. in which Origen attempts to remove objections, 
shows that he gave full credit to the apostolic origin of the epistle. 
“The thoughts,” he avers, ‘‘ are apostolic, and worthy of an apostle; 
but the diction is derived from another.” And when he says, “ It is not 
without reason that the ancients have handed it down as belonging to 
Paul ;” and then adds, ‘‘ but who wrote it, God only knows with cer- 
tainty, some attributing it'to Luke, and some to Clement :” nothing can 
be plainer, than that he means here to suggest, that he considers it to be 
uncertain who penned it, i. e. reduced it to writing ; for he had just 
asserted that the thoughts were suggested by. the apostle, while the 
diction arose from him who reduced them to writing. To suppose (as 
has been supposed) that Origen means to assert, that God only knows 
from whom the sentiments of the epistle sprung, or who the author was, 
in this sense, is to suppose that Origen has directly contradicted himself, 
in the very same paragraph. Therefore, 

(4.) When Origen says, that some attribute it to Luke, and some to 

Clement; the probability clearly is, (from the connexion in which this 
stands,) that he means to say, ‘‘ Some attribute the penning or writing 
of it down, to the one or the other of these persons.”’ If this be so, (and 
it appears to be very plain that it is,) it only serves to show, that Origen 
did not consider the tradition about Luke and Clement as well estab- 
lished; and especially 80, as the traditionary reports were not agreed ° 
respecting the amanuensis or recorder of the epistle. It is posszble, 
I acknowledge, that Origen means to say, that some attributed the real 
authorship to Luke or Clement; although I cannot think that this 
opinion’ has any probable support, in the passage of Origen now under 
consideration, if it be explained by any just rules of interpretation. 

(5.) It is clear that Origen ascribes his own belief, and the belief of 
the churches of his time, that the epistle was Paul’s, to ancient tradition. 
“‘ If any church receive this epistle as Paul’s, let it be commended for this; 
for it is not without reason, that the ancients (oi dpyaior) have handed 
it down (rapdedwxact) as Paul’s.” Here two things are asserted ; first, 
that the tradition of its being Paul’s is well grounded, in Origen’s view, 
ovK etx} Tapacdeowxaor; and secondly, that it is an ancient tradition, for 
oi apyatoe dvdpec have so thought. 

I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn and Bertholdt have kept 
out of sight this direct testimony of Origen to the tradition of the churches. 
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Eichhorn has indeed quoted it (§ 271,) but made no.comment upon it; 
while Bertholdt has broken the paragraph into two parts, and quoted. 
what precedes the clause in question, in one place (p. 2944,) and that 
which follows it in another (p. 2956 ;) while he has wholly omitted the 
clause under consideration. The opinion of Pantenus and Clement, 
that Paul wrote this epistle, had previously been ascribed by these critics 
either to their own conjectures, or to the influence which the views of the 
church of Alexandria had over them, in respect to this subject. Origen 
also is represented by them, as struggling between his own convictions 
and the prejudices of the times, in respect to the point in question, and as 
falling at last upon the conjecture, that ‘‘ the sentiments are the apostle’s, 
while the diction is another’s,” in order to reconcile his own views, and 
the current prejudices of the Alexandrine church. These critics have 
been very careful to render prominent the expression of Origen—who 
wrote it, God [only] knows, report attributing it to Clement and to 
Luke ; and they have quoted this too, without adverting at all to the 
evident meaning of it, which is, ‘‘ who penned or wrote it down is uncer- 
tain, report attributing it to different men; using the expression just as 
if Origen had simply said, ‘‘ who was the author of the epistle, God only 
knows.”’ See Berth. Einl. § 648. Eichh. § 271. Besides this, Bertholdt 
represents Origen as asserting, that an ancient tradition, brought down 
even to his time, attributed the authorship of the epistle to Luke (p. 2955,) 
or to Clement (p. 2958;) but that Origen, believing neither of these 
ancient traditions, declared that ‘‘ God only knows who composed it.” 
One cannot help remarking, how leaning towards a favourite hypothesis 
will help to obscure one part of testimony, and make another to stand 
out in relief. That oi dpyaior dvdpec have not, as Origen asserts, without 
reason declared the epistle to be Paul’s, this critic has passed over with 
profound silence. On the other hand, “ it is an ancient tradition,”’ he says, 
“* propagated down to the time of Origen, that either Clement or Luke 
composed it.” But Origen himself does not say this. His words are 
simply, ‘¢ Who wrote it [i. e. penned it down,] God knows, # é€ ete tude 
gjdcaca ioropia, but a report has come to us, that it was either Clement 
or Luke.” Now, where is the ancient tradition, brought.even down to 
Origen’s time, ascribing the composition of the epistle to two different 
men, neither of whom Origen believed to be the author? So far from 
this, Origen says not a word here of ancient tradition; nor even of tradi- 
tion at all. He does not say that either isropia madata, Or rapadoate 
mahaia, brings down this report; but simply 4 cic hude d9dcaea ioropia, 
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* 
i. e. report has come to us ; or, it is reported; there is a report ; report 
says—that either Luke or Clement wrote it. Now, he might have used 
the same expression, I freely concede, if such report had been ancient ; 


but he might use the same, too, in reference merely to the reports of his 


day; at which time, no doubt, various difficulties were raised, in some of 
the churches, respecting the Pauline origin of the epistle. Certainly, 
then, Bertholdt has no right to represent Origen in the manner he does, 
as averring that ancient tradition assigned the authorship of the epistle 
to Luke or to Clement. 

Indeed, the language which Origen employs, in this case, would seem 
to be designedly different from that which he employs in the sentence 
wholly omitted by Bertholdt, which runs thus; “If any church holds 
this epistle to be Paul’s, it deserves commendation for this ; because oi« 
elk the ancients have handed it down to us, that it is Paul’s. Observe 
the expressions ot dapyazor and rupadedwxacr, words altogether appro- 
priate to the designation of truly ancient tradition, and not to be mis- 
taken; while the report concerning Ekuke and Clement is announced 
simply by # sic Hpac p0dcaca icropia, leaving it wholly indeterminate 
whether this report is recent or ancient; for @8dcaca surely does not 
of course designate the antiquity of the report. Why Bertholdt should 
thus magnify this part of Origen’s assertion, and wholly omit all notice 
of the other, which cannot be misunderstood, and is not liable to mis- 
construction, is best known to himself. But thus much may he properly 
said, If the testimony of the ancients (or moderns) is to be managed in 
this way, then we may assert, with equal truth, our inability to prove 
any thing, or our ability te prove aliquid ex aliquo. 


That Origen was not in the doubtful state about the epistle, which the 


critics just named represent him to be, may be clearly evinced from other 
passages in his writings, even if the one already examined were to be 
regarded as dubious. For example; Comm. on John, (ii. p. 18, ed. 
Huet.,) “‘ According to this, the apostle says,’”* and then quotes Heb. 
vy. 12. That by this apostle he meant Paul, other passages in the same 
commentary clearly show. E. g. “‘In the epistle to the Hebrews, the 
same Paul says,” p. 56; again, ‘* Paul in the epistle to the Hebrews,’’t 
p- 162. In his book against Celsus, he says; ‘‘ For it is written by 


* Kara rovrd gyow 6 dxdorodoc, Bre, «. T. X. loc. cit. 
+ Kai év ry mpic ‘EBpaiove, 6 abric Mavddg gnet, x. r. X. loc. cit. 
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Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians....and the same*apostle says ;"" 
and then he quotes Heb. v. 12, Contra Cels. p. 482, ed. Bened. In 
his treatise on prayer, he quotes the epistle to the Hebrews, as an epistle 
‘of the same apostle who wrote the epistle to the Ephesians, De Oratione 
i. p. 250, ed. Bened. In a homily, preserved in a Latin translation, he — 
says, ‘‘ Paul himself, the greatest of the apostles, writing to the He- 

brews, says ;”+ then he quotes Heb. xii. 18,22, 23. He also appeals 

to this epistle as authoritative, in establishing any position ; e. g. Comm. 

in John ii. 57, 58, ed. Huet. 

These testimonies can leave no doubt what the opinion of Origen was, 
as to the real authorship of the epistle, however he might account for 
what he deemed the peculiar colouring of the style. It is surely quite 
a subordinate question, Who was the amanuensis or translator of Paul ? 
The important questions are, Did the sentiments originate from him ? 
And is he the real author of them? If Origen has not developed his 
opinion respecting these questions beyond all doubt, I know not that 
it is in the power of language to do this. If he has not most explicitly 
averred, that the then ancient tradition taught this, and for good reasons, 
I am unable to conceive how he could have averred it. | 

(6.) Let us ask, how far back must this testimony have gone, in order 
to be ancient in Origen’s time? Nothing can be weaker, than the 
assertion that Origen refers, in his dpyator dvdpec, to Clement and Pan- 
teenus ; both of whom were his contemporaries, and lived until he was 
about thirty years of age, Panteenus died about 211, as Jerome affirms; 
Clement, about A. D. 217 or 220; and Origen was born A. D. 184 or 
185. Now, as Origen lived but little more than,acentury from the apostolie 
age, nothing can be plainer, than that the ot dpyaior tivdpec must mean, 
either those who were conversant with the apostles, or at least the gene- 
ration succeeding them. This not only confirms what I have already 
endeavoured to prove, from Clement of Rome, from the testimony of 
the Italic and Syriac versions, and from Panteenus and Clement, viz. 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was canonical in the primitive age of the 
church; but it shows, beyond reasonable doubt, that Panteenus and 
Clement believed Paul to be the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 


* Téyparrat yap rapa rp Maidy HOY Kopw@iotg ixiortddovre. . . . 6 68 abrig 
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in common with the churches of their times, on the ground of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and not from their own conceit, or their own prejudices in 
favour of Alexandrine notions. 

(7.) It appears that Origen was strongly impressed with the con- 
-yiction, that the style of the epistle to the Hebrews was different from’ 
the usual one of Paul. Yet so firm was his conviction, that the epistle 
for substance did originate from Paul, that he has not only often 
ascribed it directly to him, obzter, but given us at large his view, viz. 
that he considered Paul as the author of the thoughts or ideas. At the 
same time, he endeavours to account for it, without prejudice to this 
opinion, or to church tradition, that the costume of the epistle is not 
Pauline, by supposing a disciple of Paul to have recorded the concep- 
tions of his master in his own language. That Origen should have 
adhered to what he declares to be the tradition of the ancients, respecting 
the author of this epistle, under such circumstances, and beset with such 
doubts, exhibits, in a most striking manner, the strength of his convic- 
tions, and the weight of tradition in its favour. 

The allegation made by Eichhorn and Bertholdt, that Origen con- 
ceded the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s, from forbearance to the 
prejudices of the church at Alexandria, and out of love to the allegory 
which is in it, the credit of which he would wish to defend, has no real 
support. In regard to his prejudices in favour of the church at Alex- 
andria, we cannot suppose them to have been very strong; for he was 
banished from this place, in the midst of his public labours, when he 
was about 48 years of age; and he spent the last 22 years of his life 
principally at Cesarea and in its neighbourhood, never returning 
again to Alexandria. Yet in works, published long after he resided at 
Cesarea, he ascribes to Paul the epistle to the Hebrews. And in regard 
to the allegory of this epistle, if this were the principal reason for 
receiving it into the canon, then why did he not also receive the epistle 
of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas,. and many other pieces of a 
similar nature, in which the ancient church abounded? We may well 
be permitted to ask, indeed, why should we ascribe any other motive to 
Origen for receiving this epistle, than what he declares to have been a 
sufficient and commendable one in the churches, viz. that the ancients, 
NOT WITHOUT REASON, had handed it down as Paul’s? 

The opinion of the church at Alexandria appears to have been uni- 
formly the same, after the age of this great man. I shall very briefly 
notice it here; as testimony later than Origen’s, from this quarter, can 
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amount but to little more than proof, that the opinions of himself and his 
predecessors continued to be held without variation. 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as canonical, and as the work of Paul, about A. D. 247; as did Theog- 
nostus, probably a teacher in the famous Christian school at Alexandria, 
about 282. It was received as Paul’s by Alexander, bishop in the same 
city, about 313; by the celebrated Athanasius, bishop of the same place, 
about 326; by Didymus, master of the catechetical school there, about 
370; and by Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, about 412. : . 

It is unnecessary to proceed any farther on, than down to the time 
of Jerome and Augustine; whose opinion in favour of this epistle being 
Paul’s, is universally acknowledged; and whose influence over the 
western churches occasioned the gradual, and finally the universal, 
reception of it, by all those churches in that quarter where it had been 
rejected. 


§ 15. Testimony of the Eastern Churches. 


From Egypt let us now repair to the Eastern region, and seé what 
the tradition of the churches was in that quarter. 

We have already seen that Justin Martyr, a native of Samaria, quotes 
from our epistle about 140. After Justin, there were no considerable 
writers, in this part of the church, whose works are still extant, until the 
time of Eusebius. Methodius, however, bishop first of Olympus in 
Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre, seems pretty plainly to ascribe this epistle 
to Paul, about 292, Lard. vii. 261. It was probably received as such 
by Pamphylius, presbyter at Cesarea, about 294; as it stands in the 
midst of Paul’s epistles, in a manuscript copied from one of Pamphilus, 
id. vii. 325. 

But the most important testimony from this quarter, (next after that 
of Origen, who lived at a period so much earlier, and spent here the 
most important part of his life, viz. the last twenty-two years of it,) 
remains to be recited. 1 refer to the testimony of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
the well-known historian of the church, who has taken so much pains to 
collect evidence from all quarters, respecting the canon of Scripture. I 
shall produce his testimony in a collected view, in order to facilitate the 

comparison of it; and then subjoin a few remarks. 

Lib. 111. ¢. iii, “ Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul’s; 
although it is proper to be known, that some have rejected that which is 
written to the Hebrews, alleging, with the church at Rome, that it is 
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spoken against, as not belonging to Paul.”* A little after this, in the 
same book, c. xxv., he reckons among the books of Scripture, which he 
calls époroyotpevor, (i. e. not contradicted, or gainsayed, viz. by such 
authority as to create any doubts, or to any considerable extent, in the 
church,) the epistles of Paul; in which, beyond all question, he includes 
the epistle to the Hebrews; for he afterwards particularizes the epistle 
of James, of Jude, the 2d Peter, and 2d and 3d John, as those books 
which are ayriveyopuevor, i. e. called in question, contradicted.t In the 
same book, c. xxxvill., after saying that Clement of Rome had made 
many extracts from the epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, ‘‘ Wherefore, 
not without reason, this epistle is reckoned among the writings of Paul. 
For when Paul had written to the Hebrews, in their vernacular language, 
some say that Luke made a translation of it, and some, that this Clement 
did, of whom we have been speaking.t In Lib. vi. c. xx., he mentions, 
that ‘‘ Caius, in a dispute against Proclus, held at Rome in the time of 
Zephyrinus, blames the temerity and audacity of his opponents in com- 
posing new writings, and mentions only thirteen epistles of Paul, not 
numbering that which is inscribed to the Hebrews. Moreover, even to 
the present time, this epistle is reckoned, by some of the Romans, as not 
belonging to Paul.’’§ 

In Eusebius, we meet with the first ecclesiastical writer, who has 
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designedly made out a full and regular catalogue of the canon of the 
New Testament; and who made extensive investigation, in regard to 
‘the opinions of the church respecting this subject. From a view of his 
testimony, collected and compared together, it is clear— 

(1.) That there were, in the East, some who doubted whether Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; and that they appealed, in support of 
this opinion, to the church at Rome. It is clear, too, that in the time 
of Zephyrinus, (about 212,) there were persons in the Western church, 
and probably at Rome, who denied that this epistle was written by 
Paul; for Caius reckons only thirteen epistles of Paul, probably omit- 
ting that to the Hebrews. And that this denial continued down 
to the time of Eusebius, in the church at Rome, (his words are, 
mapa ‘Pwpalwy rity, by some of the Romans,) is clearly signified by 
this historian. 

(2.) His assertion of the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is as unequivocal and strong as language can well make it. ‘“ Fourteen 
epistles of Paul,” (of course, the epistle to the Hebrews included, there 
being but thirteen without it,) ‘‘ are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul’s, 
apodnrot kal cagetc. And again, he reckons this epistle among the books 
which are dpodoyobpevor, i. e. generally recognized, admitted. These 
declarations Eusebius makes, with a full view of the objections urged 
against this epistle by some. It is clear, then, that he did not consider 
those objections as respectable enough, or sufficiently extensive, or well 
grounded, to raise any serious doubts in his own mind about this matter, 
or to weigh at all against the current and general opinion of the church 
on this subject. Consequently, nothing can be more directly to the 
purpose, for demonstrating the strength and generality of the opinion in 
the church, at the time of Eusebius, that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, than this testimony. For as Eusebius has been careful, even 
when asserting that the epistle is clearly and certainly Paul’s, to note 
that there are some who dissent from this opinion, and also to collect, in 
various instances, accounts of disagreement in respect to it, it may be 
regarded as quite certain, that he viewed opposition to it as neither well 
founded, nor extensive enough to raise any serious doubts about the 
correctness of the common opinion of the churches. ; 

(3.) It is pretty evident, that Eusebius had heard of the objections 
drawn from the style of the epistle, which Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen had before endeavoured to answer. Eusebius thinks that Paul 
wrote it in Hebrew, and says that some attributed the translation of it to 
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Luke, and some to Clement. His own Opinion is, that the translation 
is to be ascribed to the latter. 

It will be recollected, now, that Origen, residing at the same place, 
(Cesarea,) had, nearly a century before, mentioned the very same report 
or tradition. The passage in Eusebius shows, therefore, the uniformity 
of the tradition ; it serves also to show, that when Origen adverts to it, 
he means to say, (as I have above supposed him to say,) that God only 
knows who penned or wrote down the epistle; not, who was the author 
of the sentiments, for these he directly attributes to Paul; just-as Euse- 
bius attributes the authorship to Paul, and the diction to Clement: 

(4.) One thing more is evident, from the testimony of Eusebius. 
While he records, with fidelity, the fact that there were some in that 
quarter of the church who doubted the Pauline origin of this epistle, he 
tells us, at the same time, that those who did deny it, alleged the example 
of the church at Rome, in order to justify themselves in so doing.. The 
necessary implication of course is, that they could not support themselves 
by any creditable example in the Oriental churches. Would they have 
made an appeal for support, to a church abroad at so great a distance, 
if they could have found it at home, and in their own quarter? Most 
surely not; for at that period, the church of Rome was inferior in credit 
to a number of other churches in the East. The very nature of this 
appeal shows, that respectable support for the denial of the Pauline 
origin of our epistle, could not be found in the East. 

Eichhorn has, indeed, cited the above testimony of Eusebius; but he 
has passed it without comment, excepting the single remark, that “ the 
reason of Eusebius, for supposing Paul to have written the epistle to 
the Hebrews, was, that it was very old, and was cited so far back as the 
time of Clement of Rome;” a reason which, if it were well founded, 
would of course make Paul the author of all very old ecclesiastical 
writings, which had been often cited, and were anonymous. 

Bertholdt has exhibited more sensibility to the testimony of Eusebius. 
He confesses that Eusebius founds his judgment, respecting the books 
of the New Testament, on the tradition of the Oriental church. The 
repeated asseverations of Eusebius as to this point, did not permit him 
to conclude otherwise; although Eichhorn has left out of sight every 
circumstance of this nature. But then, says Bertholdt, “did this tradi- 
tion go back to the apostolic age? Undoubtedly not,” he answers; “ it 
went back only to Panteenus and Clement of Alexandria, who grounded 
it only upon supposition, or on their own personal views and feelings.” 

H2 
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And then he goes on to assert, that ‘‘ the epistle to the Hebrews was first 
favourably received at Alexandria, because it was so congenial to the 
allegorizing spirit of that place; thence the credit of it diffused itself to 
Antioch in Syria; and what Antioch and Alexandria believed concerning 
it, would, in process of time, be believed by all the other churches in 
Egypt, and in the East. Thus it came about, that in Eusebius’ time 
there was such a general consent among the churches of his neigh- 
bourhood, in the belief that Paul was the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews.” 

It is not necessary to answer this, except by saying, that from begin- 
ning to end, it is a series of suppositions, wholly unsupported by a single 
historical fact, and wholly incapable of being supported by any known 
facts. The examination through which we have already passed, has, I 
trust, afforded sufficient evidence, that the suppositions in question are 
contrary to facts, and destitute therefore of any actual support, as well 
of any tolerable degree of probability. What connexion had Antioch 
with Alexandria? And how should a single Egyptian church and 
school, planted and instituted late in the apostolic age, if not after it, 
influence all the churches of the East, planted by Paul and the other 
apostles, and nurtured by their personal hearers and disciples, so as to 
make them receive a supposititious book mto their canon? And why 
should not a multitude of other allegorical books, (like the Shepherd 
of Hermas,) written in or near the apostolic age, have been advanced to 
a place in the canon by the Alexandrine church, and thence have diffused 
their credit among all the Eastern churches? But it is unnecessary to 
proceed with such questions. If principles of argument, and methods 
of weighing testimony respecting ancient writings, may be adopted, like 
those which Eichhorn and Bertholdt have adopted here, in order to 
maintain the theory which they had espoused, any ancient writing what- 
ever may be proved to be either spurious or genuine, as shall best suit 
the notion of any individual. He has only to make out a series of bold 
and confident suppositions, and his work is done. 

} deem it unnecessary to detail the testimony of writers in the Oriental 
churches, subsequent to the time of Eusebius. I shall merely advert to 
them, because it is not denied by any respectable critics, that, subsequent 
to this period, the epistle to the Hebrews was generally regarded in the 
East as Paul’s. 

Archelaus, bishop of Mesopotamia, received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as Paul’s, about A.D. 300; as did the author of the Synopsis of Serip- 
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ture ascribed to Athanasius, and written about 320; Adamantius, about 
330; Cyril of Jerusalem, about 348; the council of Laodicea, about 363; 
Epiphanius, about 368; Basil, about 370; Gregory Nazianzen, about 
370; Gregory Nyssen, about 371; Ephrem Syrus, about 370; Diodore 
of Tarsus, about 378; and Chrysostom, about 398. Others might be 
named, which are mentioned in Lardner’s collection of testimonies, but 
it is superfluous. The object on account of which these have been 
adduced, is merely to show the unity and universality of the opinion, in 
the Oriental churches, that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews subse- 
quently to the time of Eusebius, on whose testimony I have already 
dwelt. 

In fact, not a single writer of any respectability in the catholic church, 
in all the East, has been produced, who rejected this epistle; an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, indeed, if the belief of its apostolic origin was 
not altogether a predominant one in Egypt, and throughout all the 
eastern world. That there were individuals in this part of church, who 
doubted o1 denied the authenticity of it, will certainly be admitted by 
every unprejudiced inquirer. But that there was any thing like a 
respectable or widely diffused party, who denied it, can be eure by 
no competent evidence whatever. 


§ 16. Testimony of the Western Churches. 


In the Western churches, the case was certainly different. We come 
now to take a view of their opinion. 

We have already seen, that Clement of Rome, at the close of the 
apostolic age, has frequently quoted this epistle, and in the same way, 
and for the same purposes, that he does other parts of the Scripture; 
and, consequently, we cannot entertain reasonable doubts, that he 
regarded it as a part of the sacred records. Eusebius long ago drew 
the same conclusion. ‘ Clement,” says he, ‘ in his epistle acknow- 
ledged by all, which he wrote to the Corinthians in behalf of the church 
at Rome, exhibits many sentiments that are contained in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, making use of the very words of the epistle in several sen- 
tences, by which he shows most clearly, that this writing is not recent ; 
whence it seems probable, that it is to be reckoned among the other 
writings of the apostle,” Ecc. Hist. iii. 38. (See the original Greek, on 
p- 74, above.) That it had such credit, in this quarter of the church, 
for some time after this, is sufficiently manifest from the fact, that the o/d 
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Latin version comprises it ; which was probably made before A. D. 15), 
or (as almost all acknowledge) before A. D. 200. — tase Si 

The first negative evidence to be found among the Western churches, 
respecting the question before us, is that of Ireneeus, bishop of Lyons in 
France, during the latter part of the second century. Neither the’ 
country from which he sprung, nor the time of his birth or death, are 
known with any certainty. Eichhorn has placed him at A. D. 150, 
evidently in order to throw his testimony as far back toward the apostolic 
age as possible. Lardner places him at A. D. 178, a much more pro- 
bable era. He was a disciple of Polycarp, when very young; for he 
states himself, that when a child, he was a hearer of Polycarp, in Hither 
Asia, v. 20. 

Photius (fl. A. D. 858) tells us in his Bibliotheca, that Stephen Gobar, 
a writer of the middle ages, says, that Ireneeus and Hippolytus declare 
‘‘ the epistle to the Hebrews not to be Paul’s,” Cod. 152. Eich. p. 519. 
Whence Gobar drew his conclusion, Photius does not inform us; nor 
does it any where appear. In all the writings of Irenzeus, now extant, 
no such assertion is contained; but then several of his writings are lost. 
That Irenseus was acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, and that 
he has cited it, is directly testified by Eusebius, who says, that “* he wrote 
a book of various disputations, in which he mentions the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the book called the Wisdom of Solomon, quoting some 
expressions from them,” * v. 26. But Eusebius does not say whether he 
quotes them as Scripture, or not; and as the book of Ireneus, to which 
he adverts, has perished, we have now no certain means of judging. 
Storr, Cramer, and some other critics, have called in question this asser- 
tion of Gobar, and have supposed that it is only a conclusion which he 
drew from the fact, that Ireneeus had not quoted the epistle to the 
Hebrews in his works. But this reasoning must, of course, be merely 
hypothetical. We have the bare assertion of Gobar, without the grounds; 
and as Ireneeus has made no use of the epistle to the Hebrews, in his 
works still extant, the probability seems to be, that Gobar has given a 
correct statement. The passages produced by Lardner, as possible 
quotations, have indeed a close affinity with some passages in the epistle 
to the Hebrews ; but still they may have been taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, instead of this epistle. (Lard. i. 368—370.) Neither can the 
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fact, that Irenveus has quoted the epistle to the Hebrews, (which is suf-. 
ficiently vouched for by Eusebius,) determine the question in respect to 
the nature of his testimony; for surely he may have quoted books, which 
he did not regard as Scriptural. On the whole, in the present state of 
evidence, it would seem, that we ought to admit it as probable, that 
Ireneeus did not include the epistle to the Hebrews in his canon; but on 
what ground, is uncertain. It may, indeed, have been the case, that this 
epistle, originally addressed to Hebrews in Palestine, had not yet ob- 
tained circulation and credit among that part of the church in Asia 
Minor, where Irenzeus lived when he was a youth. It is not improbable, 
too, that he went in early life, with Polycarp his teacher, to Rome; and 
that he remained there until he was sent to Lyons in France, where he 
became the successor of Photinus, in the bishopric of that city. In this 
way it may be accounted for, that Ireneeus came to cherish doubts 
respecting the epistle to the Hebrews; which, we shall see, began to be 
somewhat extensively cherished in the Roman churches during the latter 
half of the second century. 

At the same time, one cannot but remark, that it appears quite sin- 
gular, when Eusebius expressly mentions Irenzeus as having quoted the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that he should not, on this occasion or some 
other, have at all adverted to the fact of his having denied the Pauline 
origin of this epistle, if such were the fact. This is the more singular, 
because Eusebius has devoted a chapter of considerable length, in his 
work, entirely to giving an account of the manner which Ireneus had 
mentioned the sacred books; and in this chapter there is not a word of 
Irenzeus quoted, respecting the epistle to the Hebrews. Ecc. Hist, v. 8. 

Moreover, Eusebius has evidently been careful and particular, on all 
occasions where the epistle to the Hebrews was treated of, to mention 
objections to it; or where persons of consideration in the church were 
named who rejected it, to state this fact. Eusebius also must have had 
the writings of Irenzeus, in a more perfect state and much more complete, 
than Gobar who lived so long afterwards. And as Irenzeus was a writer 
for whom Eusebius evidently cherished a high respect, it is really very 
difficult to account for it, that he should not have once adverted to the 
opinion which Gobar affirms was held by Ireneeus. 

Difficult, however, as this would seem to be, the supposition that 
Ireneeus did not acknowledge our epistle, is somewhat strengthened by 
the united asseveration of Gobar and Photius himself, (Eichhorn, p. 519,) 
that Hippolytus, (whom Photius calls a disciple of Irenzeus, and who 
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probably flourished about A. D. 220,) asserts of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, that it is not Paul’s, Eichhorn, p. 520. This Hippolytus 
is called, by Eusebius, a bishop of some place; but neither he, nor 
Jerome, knew its name. The probable opinion is, that it was Portus 
Romanus. Lard. iii. 89, seq. The assertion in question was made, as 
Photius states, in a book of Hippolytus against heresies, which he com- 
piled from a work of Irenzeus. But as the work is lost, all that remains 
is the statement of Gobar and Photius; which seems, however, to be 
entitled to credit. 

In accordance with this denial of the Pauline origin of our epistle, is 
the testimony of Eusebius in respect to Caius. Caius is called, by 
Photius, a presbyter of the church of Rome; which is quite probable, 
although Eusebius and Jerome simply state that he was a presbyter, 
without naming the place of his residence. He flourished, it is most 
probable, about A. D. 210. The statement of Eusebius is as follows. 

‘‘There hath come to us a dialogue of Caius, a most eloquent man, 
held at Rome under Zephyrinus, with Proclus, a patron of the Montanist 
heresy ; in which, reproving the rashness and audacity of his opponents 
in forging new writings, he makes mention of only thirteen epistles of the 
holy apostle, not numbering that to the Hebrews with the others ; and even 
to the present time, some of the Romans do not reckon it to be Paul’s.” 
Lard. iii. 24. Eus. vi. 20. See the original, on p. 97, above. 

The new writings or scriptures here mentioned, were the prophecies 
which the enthusiastic Montanists feigned to have delivered by inspira- 
tion ; Montanus having declared himself to be the Paraclete. See Eus, 
v. 14.18. Jerome states, that Caius denied the epistle to the Hebrews 
to be Paul’s; De Vir. Illus. voc. Caius. But Eusebius and Photius 
simply say, that he omitted it in his account of the canonical books; 
which, however, virtually implies, under such circumstances, what Jerome 
declares. 

In what circumstances this dialogue was composed; whether it was 
first actually held, for substance, with Proclus, and afterwards written 
down; or whether it was only written (like the dialogues of Plato, 
Cicero, and others,) in order to represent the sentiments of Proclus, 
and confute them; whether it was held publicly, with the approbation 
of Zephyrinus and his presbyters, or not, we are not informed, and have 
no certain means of discovering. But I think it must be regarded as proba- 
ble, that Caius would not venture upon the publication of such a dialogue 
at Rome, without the concurrence or approbation of the church there. 
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Other evidence also is adduced, that doubts whether the epistle to the 
Hebrews was Paul’s had already begun at Rome, and in the West, 
toward the close of the second century. Muratorius (Antiq. Ital. Medii. 
Evi. tom, iii. p. 854,) has published a fragment of an anonymous author, 
who probably lived near the close of the second century, that contains a 
catalogue of books which he deemed canonical, and which lacks the 
epistle to the Hebrews, those of James, Peter, and 3d John; while it 
contains some apocryphal books. Speaking of Paul’s epistles, this 
anonymous writer says, ‘‘ Fertur [epistola] etiam ad Laodicenses. Alia 
apud Alexandrinos Paulli nomine ficta ad heresia Marcionis, et alia 
plura; quee in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non potest, fel enim cum 
melle misceri non congruit.” That is, ‘‘ An epistle is in circulation, 
addressed to the Laodiceans. Another is current with the Alexandrians, 
forged in the name of Paul, for the sake of promoting the heresy of 
Marcion, and many other things, which the catholic church cannot 
receive, for it is not proper to mingle gall with honey.” 

Critics have supposed, that by the alia apud Alexandrinos, this writer 
means the epistle to the Hebrews, which was received by the Greeks or 
Alexandrians. But surely it must be very doubtful, whether our epistle 
to the Hebrews is meant, as this anonymous writer admits several books 
not canonical into his catalogue, and excludes several others which are 
so. Besides, he mentions another fictitious epistle, viz. that to the 
Laodiceans. Why may not this epistle among the Alexandrians, forged 
in the name of Paul, in favour of the Marcion heresy, be wholly dif- 
ferent from our epistle to the Hebrews; which has not, and never had, 
the name of Paul affixed to it? And then how could this writer say, 
forged in favour of the Marcionite heresy? a heresy which denied the 
divine origin of the Jewish religion, and rejected the God of the Old 
Testament; two fundamental articles on which our epistle to the Hebrews 
is built. Nothing could be more directly opposed to Marcion, than this 
epistle. The probability, therefore, is, that our epistle to the Hebrews is 
not designated by the anonymous writer in question, But if it really be 
the fact, that he did mean to designate it, his consummate ignorance of 
the nature of its contents forbids us to attach any weight of importance 
to his testimony. 

But more definite and satisfactory evidence, that, about the close 
of the second century, there were doubts among the western churches 
whether our epistle was of apostolic origin, may be adduced from the 
works of Tertullian, This father, who flourished about A. D. 200, says 
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in his book De Pudicitia (c. 20,) ‘There is an epistle of Barnabas 
inscribed to the Hebrews; therefore by a man of such authority, that 
Paul placed him next to himself in respect to abstinence; ‘* Am I and 
Barnabas only without power to do this?” And, certainly, this epistle 
of Barnabas is more received among the churches, than the apocryphal 
Pastor of adulterers,” [he means the Shepherd of Hermas.] ‘* Warning 
therefore the disciples, that leaving the first principles,” &c. [quoting 
Heb. vi. 1, &c.* , 

That. Tertullian also alludes to the epistle to the Hebrews in other 
passages, seems to me quite probable, from the instances of this nature 
produced by Lardner, ii. 608—612. But it no where appears, what 
credit he attached to this epistle. It is plain from the passage quoted, 
that he ascribed it to Barnabas; and not improbable, that the churches 
in his neighbourhood, and perhaps at Rome, did the same, at this period. 
It is also plain, that he does not ascribe full canonical credit to it, 
because he does not consider it as the work of an apostle ; otherwise he 
would have vehemently urged its authority upon his opponents, as the 
passage which he quotes seems extremely apposite to his purpose, which 
was, to prove that lapsed Christians could not again be received into the 
bosom of the church. That there was a division of opinion among the 
churches of his day, in the region where he lived, at least, seems to be 
plainly indicated, by his saying that this epistle was more correct, and of 
more authority in the churches, than the Shepherd of Hermas ; which 
latter, however, we know to have been early admitted as part of the 
sacred records, by a number of churches in the West. 

. On the whole, it is plain that Tertullian did not admit our epistle to 
be Paul’s; and that there were churches in that region, who doubted or 
denied that it was his. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, comes next as a witness for the negative 
of our question. He flourished about A. D. 248, i. e. the next gene- 
ration after Tertullian, who died about A. D. 220. From Cyprian, how- 
ever, no direct testimony can be adduced. It is agreed, that he no 


* Volo, tamen, ex redundantia alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium 
superinducere, idoneum confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. 
Exstat enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreos, adeo satis auctoritatis viro, ut quem 
Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentie tenore; “Aut ego solus et Barnabas non 
habemus hoc operandi potestatem?” Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola 
Barnabe, illo apocrypho pastore meechorum. Monens itaque diseipulos, “ lactarane 
émnibus initiis,” &c. De Pudicitiu, c. 20. 
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where quotes the epistle to the Hebrews in his works ; which we cannot 
well account for, if he admitted its authority. There is but one passage 
hitherto produced from him, which seems to have a bearing on our ques- 
tion. It is as follows; ‘‘The apostle Paul, who was mindful of this 
authorized and well-known number, [he is speaking of the number 
seven,] writes to seven churches.”* This would of course exclude the 
epistle to the Hebrews, as there are seven churches addressed besides 
this. But still, I cannot consider this testimony so decisive as Lardner 
tnd Eichhorn do, in respect to Cyprian’s canon. For, as the epistle to 
the Hebrews has no address, Cyprian may have had reference only to 
such of Paul’s epistles as have an address to churches prefixed, which 
are seven in number. I do not, therefore, regard this passage as amount- 
ing tomuch. The fact that Cyprian has nowhere quoted the epistie 
to the Hebrews, considering how many writings he has left behind him, 
and how many occasions he had to quote the sentiments contained in it, 
renders it probable, either that he was unacquainted with the epistle, or 
that he did not admit its canonical authority. 

Novatus, a presbyter of Rome, (A. D. 251,) the founder of the Nova- 
tian sect, is supposed by some critics not to have received the epistle to 
the Hebrews. This inference is drawn from the fact, that he does not 
appeal to it, in behalf of the sentiments which he maintained, respect- 
ing the exclusion of the lapsed heretics from re-admission to the church. 
There are passages in his writings, however, in which he seems to refer 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, e. g. ‘* It is asserted of Christ, by prophets 
and apostles, that he sitteth at the right-hand of the Father ;”+ comp. 
Heb. i. 3. Again, ‘‘ Christ is found to be greater and better, not than 
one angel only, but than all the angels.”{ The last of these passages, in 
particular, looks very much like a quotation from Heb. i. 4. Be the 
case as it may, respecting Novatus himself, his followers, about thirty 
years afterwards, admitted the epistle in question; as is clear from the 
testimony of Philaster (about A. D. 380) on this subject, who states, 
that they received the usual canon of the Old and New Testament. 


Philast. Heeres. 82. 


* Et apostolus Paulus, qui hujus numeri legitimi et certi meminit, ad septem, eccle. 
sias scribit. De Exhort. Mart. cap. xi. 

+ Aut eum sedere ad dextram Patris, et a prophetis et ab apostolis -approbatur. 
De Reg. Fid. ec. xxvi. 

t Qui non uno, sed omnibus angelis et major et melior invenitur. De Reg 
Fid. c, xx. 
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This is all the negative testimony that I have been able to find, in 
the churches of the west, previously to A. D. 400; excepting what is 
implied in the statements of some of the Latin writers, to whom I shall 
now advert. 

We have already seen, in the cane cited from Tertullian, an inti- 
mation of a difference of opinion among the Western churches, in respect 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, as if some received and some rejected it. 
Lactantius, about 306, who does not often quote Scripture, at least with 
any good degree of accuracy, seems to me to have some indubitable 
references to the epistle to the Hebrews, which Lardner has drawn out 
at length (vii. 185—188;) but as they only seem to recognize the 
authority of the epistle, but do not ascribe it to Paul, I shall not adduce 
them here. 

The epistle to the Hebrews was clearly received as Paul’s by Hilary, 
bishop of Poictiers, about A. D. 354; by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, 
about 354; by Victorinus, a famous rhetorician at Rome, about 360; 
by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, about 374; by Philaster, bishop of Bres- 
cia, in Italy, about 380; who states, however, that there were some who 
did not admit it to be Paul’s ; by Gaudentius, his successor, about 387 ; 
by the celebrated Jerome, about 392 ; PY Ruffinus about 397; and by 
Augustine, about 400. 

But the testimony of Augustine and Jerome whose influence appears 
to have been effectual in re-establishing the credit of the epistle to the 
Hebrews among the Western churches, deserves to be adduced here, as 
it serves to show, that the Latin churches had not been united in respect 
to the point in question. 

Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, has the following passage. ‘ This 
is to be maintained, that this epistle, which is inscribed to the Hebrews, 
is not only received by the churches of the East, as the apostle Paul’s, 
but has been, in past times, by all ecclesiastical writers in the Greek 
language ; although most [Latins] think that Barnabas or Clement was 
the author, And it matters not whose it is, since it belongs to some 
ecclesiastical man, and is daily commended by the reading of it in the 
churches. But if the custom of the Latins does not receive it among the 
canonical writings,”* &c. Again; ‘Among the Romans, it is not 


* Iilud nostris dicendum est, hance epistolam, que inscribitur ad Hebreos, non 
solum ab ecclesiis Orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Greece sermonis scrip- 
toribus quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi; licet plerique eam vel Barnabe, vel Clementis 
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received down to the present time as an epistle of Paul.’* This general 
assertion means only that ‘‘ such is, or has been, the predominant cus- 
tom among the Romans ;” as is plain from a passage in his epistle to 
Evagrius, where he says, ‘‘ which epistle to the Hebrews all the Greeks 


? 


receive, and some of the Latins.”+ In his epistle to Paulinus, he says, 
‘«¢ Paul the apostle writes to seven churches ; for his eighth epistle to the 
Hebrews is placed by most out of the number of his.”{ And again, in 
his Comm. on Matt. xxvi. he says, ‘‘ Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
although many of the Latins doubt concerning it, says,”|| &c. 

On a comparison of all these different passages together, the following 
appears to be the result of Jerome’s testimony. 

(1.) The majority of the Roman churches in his time did not receive 
the epistle as Paul’s; “it is placed by most out of the number of Paul’s 
epistles.” 

(2.) But some of the Latin churches did receive it still, in accordance 
with the custom of the Greek, i.e. Oriental churches; omnes Greci 
recipiunt, et nonnulli Latinorum. 

‘3.) The reception or rejection of this epistle, as described by Jerome, 
refers (one passage only excepted) to receiving it as Paul’s, or refusing 
to admit Paul as the author.. Jerome does not say, that the Roman 
churches condemned it as spurious. Nay, that he does not mean to say 
this, is very plain from his own express words; for after averring that 
“most persons [Romans] regard it as written either by Barnabas or by 
Clement,” he goes on to say, nihil interesse cujus sit, cum ecclesiasticr 
viri sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur. That is, it matters 
not about the person of the author, since he was an ecclesiastical man, 
and the churches every day read his epistle. But how much this means 
exactly, it is difficult to say; for the writer adds, Quod si Latinorum 


arbitrenter, Et nihil interesse cujus sit, cum ecclesiastici viri sit, et quotidie ecelesiarum 
ectione celebretur. Quodsi autem Latinorum consuetudo non recipit inter scripturas 
canonicas, etc.—Epist. ad Dardanum. 

* Apud Romanos, usque hodie, quasi Pauli epistola non habetur. Opp. tom, 
ill, p. 46. 

+ Quam epistolam ad Hebreos, omnes Greci recipiunt, et nonnulli Latinorum.— 
Epist. ad Evagrium. 

¢ Paulus Apostolus ad septem ecclesias scribit ; octava enim ad Hebreos a pleris- 
gue extra numerum ponitur.—Epist. ad Paulinum. 

|| Paulus, in epistola sua que scribitur ad Hebreos, licet de ea multi Latinorum 
dubitent, etc. loc. cit. 
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consuetudo non recipit inter canonicas scripturas, &c. By canonical, 
Jerome seems to understand apostolical, or having that authority which 
the writings of an apostle has. So much is plain, then, viz. that in the 
day of this writer, the churches made a distinction between writings apos- 
tolic and not apostolic ; and if so, it must have been by giving to the 
former a rank higher, and more authoritative, than the latter. On the 
whole, we must understand Jerome as meaning to aver, that while some 
of the Latin churches admitted Paul to be the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and regarded this epistle as canonical in the highest sense, 
most of these churches doubted whether Paul was the author, and conse- 
quently gave the epistle but a secondary place in their canon; or rather, 
they read it, with the other books of Scripture, for edification, but 
(probably) did not appeal to it as authoritative. 

The testimony of Augustine corresponds well with this. ‘‘ Many say, 
that [the epistle to the Hebrews] is Paul’s; but some deny it.* And 
again; ‘* In the epistle to the Hebrews, which the illustrious defenders 
of the catholic faith use as a witness, faith is called, &c.”+ 

The council at Carthage, held A.D. 397, reckon this epistle among 
the divine and canonical writings, and attribute it to Paul.t 

I have now traced the history of this epistle down to the fourth 
century, in the Egyptian, the Eastern, and the Western churches. Lower 
down, it is altogether unnecessary to trace it; as all admit that it has 
had a general currency in the Christian churches every where, since that 
period. 
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We now come to the result of this investigation. In the Egyptian 
and Eastern churches, there were, it is probable, at a pretty early 
period, some who had doubts whether Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but no considerable person or party is definitely known to 
us, who entertained these doubts; and it is manifest, from Origen and 
Eusebius, that there was not, in that quarter, any important opposition 
to the general and constant tradition of the church, that Paul did write 


_ ® Plures apostoli Pauli dicunt, [sc. epistolam ad Hebraos 3] quidam vero negart. 
De Civitate Dei, xvi. 22. | 

+ In epistola quippe ad Hebrwos, qua teste usi sunt illustres catholice regule 
Rerereoriys fides esse dicta est, etc. De Fide, Spe, et Caritate, c. viii. 


~ } Sunt autem canonice Scripture ..... Pauli epistole tredecim, ejusdem ad 
Hebreos una. Can. 47. 33 
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it. Not a single witness of any considerable respectability is named, who 
has given his voice, in this part of the church, for the negative of the 
question which we are considering. What Jerome avers, appears to be 
strictly true, viz. ab ecclesiis Orientis et ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis 
Greci sermonis scriptoribus, quasi apostoli Pauli suscipt. 

In the Western churches, a diversity of opinion prevailed; although 
the actual quantity of negative testimony, that can be adduced, is not 
great. Yet the concessions of Jerome and Augustine leave no room to 
doubt the fact, that the predominant opinion of the Western churches, in 
their times, was in the negative. In early times, we have seen that the © 
case was different, when Clement of Rome wrote his epistle, and when 
the old Latin version was brought into circulation. What produced a 
change of opinion in the West, we are left to conjecture. The scanty 
critical and literary records of those times, afford us no means for tracing 
the history of it. But this is far from being a singular case. Many 
othes changes in the opinions of the churches have taken place, which 
we are, for a similar reason, as little able to trace with any certainty or 
satisfaction. 7 

Storr has endeavoured to show, that Marcion occasioned this revolu- 
tion, when he came from the East to Rome, and brought with him a 
collection of the sacred books, in which the epistle to the Hebrews was 
omitted. But it is very improbable, that an extravagant man, excom- 
municated by the Roman church itself, should have produced such a 
revolution there in sentiment. Others have, with more probability, attri- 
buted it to the zealous disputes at Rome against the Montaziist party, 
whom the epistle to the Hebrews was supposed particularly to favour. 
The Montanists strenuously opposed the reception again into the bosom 
of the church, those persons who had so lapsed as to make defection 
from the Christian faith. The passages, in Heb. vi. 4—8, and x. 
26—31, at least seem strongly to favour the views which they main- 
tained. The church at Rome carried the dispute against the Montanists 
very high; and Ernesti, and many other critics, have been led to 
believe, that the epistle to the Hebrews was ultimately rejected by them, 
because the Montanists relied on it as their main support. 

As a matter of fact, this cannot be established by direct historical 
evidence. But, in the absence of all testimony in respect to this subject, 
it must be allowed as not improbable, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
may have, in this way, become obnoxious to the Romish church. Many 
such instances might be produced, from the history of the church. The 
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Ebionites, the Manicheans, the Alogi, and many ancient and modern 
sects, have rejected some part of the canon of Scripture, because it stood 
opposed to their party views. The Apocalypse was rejected by many 
of the Oriental churches, on account of their opposition to the Chiliasts, 
who made so much use of it. And who does not know, that Luther 
himself rejected the epistle of James, because he viewed it as thwarting 
his favourite notions of justification ; yea, that he went so far as to give 
it the appellation of epistola straminea? It cannot be at all strange, 
then, that the Romish church, exceedingly embittered by the dispute 
with the Montanists, should have gradually come to call in question the 
apostolic origin of our epistle; because it was, to their adversaries, a 
favourite source of appeal, and because (unlike Paul’s other epistles) 
it was anonymous. 

That al/, even of the Montanists, however, admitted the apostolic origin 
of our epistle, does not seem to be true. Tertullian, who took a very 
active part in favour of this sect, had, as we have already seen, doubts of 
such an origin; or rather, he ascribed it to Barnabas. 

But whatever might have been the cause that the epistle in question 
was pretty generally rejected by the churches of the West, the fact, that 
it was so, cannot be reasonably disputed. A majority of these churches, 
from the latter half of the second century to the latter half of the fourth, 
seem to have been generally opposed to receiving this epistle as Paul's; 
although there were some among them who did receive it. 

It remains, then, to balance the testimony thus collected together and 
compared. The early testimony is, of course, immeasurably the most 
important. And there seems to me sufficient evidence, that this was as 
general and as uniform, for the first century after the apostolic age, as in 
respect to many other books of the New Testament ; and more so, than 
in respect to several. I cannot hesitate to believe, that THE.WEIGHT OF 
EVIDENCE FROM TRADITION, IS ALTOGETHER PREPONDERANT IN 
FAVOUR OF THE OPINION, THAT PAUL WAS THE AUTHOR OF OUR 
EPISTLE. 


§ 18. Internal evidence that the epistle is Paul’s. 


We come, then, next to inquire, whether the internal condition of the 
epistle corresponds with and confirms this tradition. The evidence drawn 
from this, may be divided into two kinds: first, that which arises from 
circumstances mentioned or adverted to in the epistle ; and, secondly 
that which arises from the style and manner of it. 
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§ 19. Evidence that tt was Paul’s, from circumstances mentioned or 
adverted to in the epistle. 


As our epistle no where exhibits the author’s name, we can appeal, for 
internal testimony respecting the author of it, only to accidental circum- 
stances which are developed in it. 7 

(1.) The most striking one is that contained in xili. 23, ‘‘ Know ye, 
that our brother Timothy is azoXsdvpévoy, with whom, if he come speedily, 
I will pay you a visit.” From the first acquaintance of Timothy with 
Paul, he had been his intimate friend and constant companion. That he 
was with Paul at Rome, during his imprisonment, we know for certainty ; 
because Paul has united him in the salutation prefixed to the epistles 
written to the Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, during his 
captivity in that city. Timothy was greatly beloved and confided in by 
Paul, as the manner in which he speaks of him, in several of his epistles, 
abundantly shows; and Paul often calls him (as here) his brother, But 
the meaning of the word dazo\eAvpévor, as applied to Timothy, has been 
much contested ; some rendering it, set at liberty, i. e. from prison; 
others, sent away, i. e. on some errand of Paul’s, Giving to aoXedvupeé- 
vov the first meaning assigned it, viz. liberated, objectors have said that 
‘‘we have no account of Timothy’s having been imprisoned during the 
life of Paul, and therefore, the occurrence of his imprisonment must have 
taken place after Paul’s death; consequently the epistle must have been 
written by some other friend of Timothy, who calls him brother, in 
accordance with the usual style of the primitive Christians.” 

Nothing, however, can be more unsafe or uncritical, than the suppo- 
sition that the Acts of the Apostles, or Paul’s epistles, give us a full and 
complete account of all which happened to the various persons who are 
named in them. E. g. Aristarchus is called by Paul, in Col. iv. 10, his 
fellow-prisoner; as is Epaphras, in Philem. v. 23; but where is the . 
history of their imprisonment? The supposition by Bertholdt, that 
another Timothy, different from him who is so often mentioned in the’ 
sacred records, may be meant here, is doubtless a posszble one; but is it 
a probable one? Have we any kind of ecclesiastical voucher, that there 
was another Timothy, who distinguished himself in the apostolic age ? 
It is possible that one Virgil wrote the Eneid, and another the Georgics ; 
yet who thinks it to be probable? But if this be insufficient, Bertholdt 
alleges that, a different person from Paul may have been the intimate 
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friend and travelling companion of Timothy, while Paul was imprisoned 
at Rome; and that the passage we are considering, may have come from 
him. Eichhorn thinks it must have been written by such a friend of 
Timothy, after the death of Paul; as, during his life, Timothy closely 
adhered to this apostle. All this, no doubt, is posseble ; and a great 
many other hypotheses, which could be easily made, present no impos- 
sibility. But are they probable? And is not the language, which we 
are considering, more appropriate to the known relation of Paul and 
Timothy, than to the relation of any other person of that period with 
Timothy, concerning whom we have any knowledge? The spontaneous 
feeling of Christian readers, in all ages, has fully answered this question. 

But what was the imprisonment which ig adverted to by the word 
(arodedvpévov? To suppose with Schmidt, (Hist. Antiq. Canon,) and 
many others, that it was an imprisonment at Rome with Paul, is evidently 
preposterous ; for how, if Timothy were already at Rome, could Paul, or 
any one else there, say, if he come, or return, speedily? Must not 
Timothy have been absent, when this was said? If Timothy had been 
imprisoned abroad, and was then liberated (aroXehvpévov,) would he not 
have been the immediate bearer of the news himself to the apostle? I 
do not allege this as a certain fact, for possibly there may have been cir- 
cumstances to prevent it. But then, it is not in itself very probable, that 
Paul in confinement at Rome would obtain information about Timothy, 
(who, if absent, was doubtless among some of the churches where Paul 
had been,) any sooner than those to whom he wrote our epistle; and who, 
as it appears from the manner in which Paul speaks of him to them, had 
a special regard for him. 

Why, moreover, raise up all these difficulties in order to maintain an 
interpretation of dzoXedvpévoy which accords no better with the usus 
loquendi of the sacred or classical writers, than the rendering, dismissed 
or sent away? a sense so exactly consentaneous with the relation between 
Paul and Timothy. See Schleus. in voc. adroktvw, No. 3. In Philip. ii. 
19, (this epistle was written while Paul was a prisoner at Rome,) the 
apostle speaks of sending Timothy to them shortly, so soon as he should 
see how it would go with him, in respect to being liberated from prison, 
li. 23; at the same time expressing a hope, that he should himself come 
to them shortly, v. 24. What then is more natural than the supposition, 
that he did send Timothy to them; and that, during his absence, Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, in which he tells them, that Timothy 
was sent away, that he is now assured that he himself would be speedily 
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set at liberty, and that he intends to pay them a visit in company with 
Timothy, if he should shortly return, viz. from Philippi? Many facts ap 
believed by Bertholdt, and all other critics, which have less of verisimili- 
tude to support them than this. Indeed, one cannot well see, how mere 
circumstantial evidence could be better adapted to make the impression 
of probability than this. 

I do not feel the weight of the objection, made by alleging that Timo- 
thy was unknown to the church in Palestine, and that they could have 
no special interest with respect to the information in question. For, 
first, Timothy was the well-known and beloved companion of Paul, in 
all his journeyings during his later years; and must have been known as 
such, wherever Paul was known. Next, there can be no reasonable 
question, that he was with Paul during his last visit to Jerusalem, pre- 
viously to the apostle’s captivity for two years at Cesarea. Is there any 
probability, even if he were not with Paul during his journey to Jeru- 
salem, that he did not frequently visit him in his afflictions? And would 
not the church at Cesarea, therefore, be well acquainted with him? 
Specially so, as Timothy would be the more acceptable to the Palestine 
Jewish Christians, on account of his having received the rite of circum- 
cision, after he became a convert to Christianity. 

Now, as all these circumstances do plainly accord with Paul’s situation 
while a prisoner at Rome; with his relation to Timothy; and with the 
manner in which he employed him; and as we have not a syllable of 
testimony that they are applicable to any other person; I do not see how 
we can be justified, in denying that the evidence deducible from them is 
sufficient to render it quite probable, that Paul was the author of our 
epistle. 

(2.) In Heb. xiii. 18, 19, the writer asks the prayers of those whom 
he addressed, that he might speedily be restored to them; and in Heb. 
xiii. 23, he expresses a confident expectation of “‘ speedily paying them 
a visit.” From these passages it is clear, that the writer was then in a 
state of imprisonment; and, also, that he was assured of a speedy libe- 
ration, which would enable him to pay the visit that he had encouragea, 
then to hope for. 

Compare this, now, with the situation of Paul at Rome, during the latter 
part of his imprisonment there. In his epistle to the Philippians, (written 
during that period,) he expresses his entire confidence that his life will 
be prolonged, so that he shall yet promote their religious profit and joy ; 
rovro mterotOie oda, Ore per@ Kal ovprapapere waow bpiy, sic ry tpey 
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mpokorny kal xapay rij¢ TiorEwc, Phil. i. 25. Again, m Phil. ii; 24, he 


says, wéroa oe ev Kupiy, drt cat abroc raxéwe éXevoopat, I trust in the 


Lord, that I myself shall speedily come [to you.] In the epistle to 
Philemon, (also written during the same imprisonment, (he says, édriZw 
yiip, Ore du Tv mpocEevX@v ipady xaproOjoopa ipiv, for I hope, that by 
your prayers I shall be restored to you, ver. 22. So confident was Paul 


of this, that he bids Philemon prepare lodgings for him, éroipace por 
Eeviav, ver. 22. 

It appears very plainly, then, from these passages, that the writer had 
a satisfactory assurance in his mind of being speedily set at liberty ; 
although, it is probable, a formal declaration of his acquittal had not yet 
been made by the Roman emperor. This last conclusion I gather from 
Phil. ii. 23, where Paul declares to the church whom he is addressing, 
«‘ that he shall send Timothy to them immediately, &¢ av aridw ra rept 
éué, whenever I shall know how my affairs issue.” By this it appears, 
that he was in daily expectation of receiving official notice of the deter- 
mination of the emperor in respect to his case, but that he had not yet 


received it. That he had private information, however, of the way in 


which his case was likely to terminate, and information which pretty fully 
satisfied his mind, is evident from the manner in which he speaks in the, 
passages quoted above, of his intended visit to the Philippians, and to 
Philemon. 


Supposing, now, as soon as an intimation was made by the Roman 
emperor, that Paul would be set at liberty, that intelligence respecting 


it was immediately communicated to the apostle, by those of Cesar’s 
household (Phil. iv. 22,) who were his Christian friends ; and supposing 
that, agreeably to his promise made to the Philippians ii. 23, he then 
immediately sent away Timothy to them; and supposing still further, 
(which surely cannot be regarded as improbable,) that there was some 
little delay in formally making out his sentence of acquittal, and carry- 
ing it into execution by actually liberating him from prison; then 
how obviously easy and natural is the expression in Heb. xiii. 23, 
“Know that our brother Timothy is sent away; with whom, if he 
speedily return, I shall pay you a visit?” On the supposition that the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews was written at this juncture of time, 
nothing can be more probable than that the promised mission of Timothy, 
adverted to in Phil. ii. 23, is referred to in Heb. xiii. 23; and conse 
quently that &oXehupévor here means sent away, dismissed, (as all must 
acknowledge it may mean,) and not, liberated, or, set at liberty. 
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’ The circumstances adverted to, or implied, in Heb, xiii. 23, Phil. 
ii. 23, and Philem. ver. 22, have other correspondencies which deserve 
particular notice. In the two latter passages, it is plain that the writer 
expects his liberty, and means to send away Timothy to Philippi. In the 
former, he is assured of his liberty, and only waits for the return of 
Timothy, in order that he may set out to visit the Hebrews whom he had 
been addressing. Incase Timothy did not return speedily (réxuov,) it is 
plainly implied in Heb. xiii. 23, that the writer meant to set out on his 
journey without him. There was, then, some uncertainty in his mind, 
respecting the time when Timothy would return. How well all this 
accords with the journey of Timothy to a place so remote from Rome as 
Philippi, cannot fail to strike the mind of every considerate reader, 

Now, laying aside all favouritism for any previous opinions respecting 
our epistle, can it be reasonably doubted, that here is a concurrence of 
circumstances so striking, as to render it highly probable that Paul wrote 
it? More especially so, when we consider that the epistle must have 
been written, about the same period of time when these circumstances 
happened; for it proffers internal evidence of being written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and yet written so late, that the period when 
the Hebrews were first converted to Christianity is adverted to as being 
already a considerable time before, Heb. v. 12, and is called rac zpédrepov 
iépac, x. 32. Now, the imprisonment of Paul, at Rome, happened pro- 
bably A.D. 62 or 63, which was some thirty years after the gospel had 
begun to be preached abroad, and about seven years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. | | 

Taking all these circumstances together, it must be acknowledged 
that there is an extraordinary concurrence of them, which cannot but 
serve much to increase the probability that our epistle was written by 
Paul, near the close of his liberation at Rome. 

The objections which Bertholdt makes against the arguments just 
presented, do not seem to be weighty. ‘‘ Would Paul,” he asks, ‘* pro- 
‘mise to revisit Palestine, when the people of that very country had 
sent him into captivity at Rome? A very improbable circumstance, 
indeed !” | 

But a nearer consideration of the circumstances attending Paul’s case, 
will remove the appearance of so great improbability. For, first, Paul had 
been kept a prisoner, at Cesarea, two years before his removal to Rome, 
Acts xxiv. 25—27; and at Rome he lived two years more, in.a.similar 
condition, Acts xxviii. 30. These, with the time occupied by his goimg 
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to’ Rome, and returning from it, would make nearly a five years’ interval 
between his leaving Palestine and revisiting it. Might not some of his 
fiercest persecutors have died during this period? Or, might they not 
have laid aside their furious, persecuting zeal ? 

But, in the next place, supposing our epistle to have been sent to the 
church at Cesarea, where Paul had been treated with so much kindness 
during his imprisonment; could there have been any fear in his mind, 
with respect to paying them a visit? And even if we suppose that 
Cesarea was not the place to which the letter was directed, but that it 
was sent to the Christians at Jerusalem; yet the objection brought for- 
ward by Bertholdt will not be of much validity. Paul was not to be 
deterred from going to Jerusalem, by the prospect of persecution. From 
the time when he first made his appearance there, after his conversion, 
the Jews had always showed a bitter enmity against him, and persecuted 
him. Yet this did not deter him from going, again and again, to that 
city. And why should it now deter him, any more than formerly ? 

Besides, he was now liberated from the accusations of the Jews, by 
_ the sentence of the emperor himself. Would they venture to do again, 
the very thing which the court of Rome had decided to be unlawful ? 
Might not Paul well expect, with the decision of the emperor in his hand, 
to find his personal liberty for the future respected ? 

*“« But,” says Bertholdt, ‘‘ we have no account that Paul paid a visit 
to Palestine, after his liberation.” 

True. But what argument this can furnish, against the probability 
that he did pay such a visit, I do not perceive. Bertholdt himself, in 
the very paragraph which contains this objection, says, ‘‘ Who does not 
know, that the accounts of what befell the apostles, and primitive 
teachers of Christianity, are very incomplete?” Every one knows, that 
Luke breaks off the history of Paul, with the account of his imprison- 
ment at Rome. Has any writer given us a well-authenticated supplement 
to this? And can the want of any history of Paul, after the period of 
his imprisonment at Rome, be a proof that he never travelled to any 
particular place, or that he did not live and preach there? Surely this 
cannot be urged with any show of propriety. 

I add only, that analogy would lead us to suppose that Paul, when 
liberated, would go to Palestine, and then to the other churches in Asia 
Minor. Such was the general course of his travels; see Acts xviii. 

2, seq. It is altogether consonant, then, with the usage of Paul, te 
suppose that he would visit the church at Palestine, after his imprison. 
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ment at Rome; and therefore natural to suppose that Heb. xili. 23, 
refers to such an event. 

(3.) If the reading in Heb. x. 34, ‘‘ for ye had compassion on my 
bonds,” (rote deopoitc pov,) be correct, it is another argument that Paul is 
the author of our epistle ; for his bonds in Palestine, whither the letter 
was sent, are well known. That he obtained compassion there, parti- 
cularly during his two years’ imprisonment at Cesarea, will not be 
questioned. But as the reading decpoic pov is controverted, and deopiou 
(the prisoners) is preferred by some good critics, I do not think proper 
to urge this argument; although the evidence is about equally in favour 
of decpotc pov, deopoic, and deopiorc. 

(4. The salutation in Heb. xiii. 24, agrees with the supposition that 
Paul wrote this epistle; dowdZovrar tpae ot ard ric “Iradiac. Paul, 
writing from Rome, which had communication, of course, with all parts 
of Italy, and with the Italian churches, may very naturally be supposed 
to have sent such a salutation. Indeed, the circumstances render this 
quite probable. 

The objections made against this, do not strike me as forcible. Eich- 
horn alleges, that 01 a0 rijc "Iradiac must mean people who had come 
from Italy, i.e. who had left Italy, and were locally out of it, when the 
writer sent a salutation from them. Consequently, he concludes, the 
writer of the epistle could not have been Paul, during his imprisonment 
at Rome. 

This interpretation, however, is not founded in the usus loguend: of 
the Greek language. From the many proofs of this, which might be 
offered, I select only a few cases. Matt. xxi. 11, "Incotc..... 6a70 
Nalapér, Jesus the Nazarene; oi ard Oeacadovixng lovdaior, the Thes- 
salonian Jews. In this last case, the Jews at Thessalonica, not out of 
it, are meant; as is plain from the last part of the verse, which speaks 
of them as going to Berea, after they had heard the report of Paul’s 
preaching there. So oi a0 ‘lepocokvpwv ypaypareic, the Jerusalem 
scribes, Matt. xv. 1. | 

In the same manner, other prepositions, of the like signification with 
amo, are used with the article: e. g. ot é épWeiac, the contentious ; oi éx 
vopov, sticklers for the law ; 76 é& ovpavov, heavenly ; oi éx ritg Kaioapoc 
oixiac, Cesar’s domestics. 

So far is Eichhorn’s remark from being well founded, in regard to the 
meaning of such a phrase as of ad rij¢ Iradiac, that one may venture to 
say, it is incapable of ‘such a meaning as he gives it, It is only when 
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azo, in such a connexion, is preceded by agiornmt, avaBaivw, eképxopats 
pxopat, karaBaivw, &c. that it denotes, being out of a country. Oi aro 
denotes, belonging to. Consequently the salutation in Heb. xii. 24, 
means simply, The Italians [i. e. Italian Christians] salute you. 

But here again, it is asked, ‘‘ How came Italians to salute a church in 
Palestine? If Paul wrote our epistle, at Rome, why did he not say, 
aoradovrat bac of ard Tijcg ‘Pwpne? What acquaintance had the Romans 
with the church at Palestine ? 

This objection, however, will not bear examination. The Romans 
surely were Italians; and it is a matter of indifference, whether the 
writer at Rome said oi a0 rig ‘Pwpne, or of ad rij¢ Iradlac, if he meant 
to send only the salutation of Christians who resided at Rome. But is 
it at all probable, that there were not Christians often at Rome, from 
various parts of Italy, who were acquainted with Paul, and who cherished 
a friendly interest for the church whom he was addressing? If these 
also, as well as the Romans, wished to send the expression of their 
friendly regards to the Hebrews; what other phraseology could Paul 
have adopted, that would be more appropriate than oi azo riic IraXiac, 
which would embrace Christians in general, who lived in the country 
where the writer was ? 

Then, why should this be thought so strange, when an example of the 
very same nature may be produced from the acknowledged writings of 
Paul? This apostle, writing from Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 8,) to the church 
at Corinth, says, The churches of Asia salute you, xvi. 19. May not 
the same questions be urged here, as objectors urge in the case above ? 
May we not ask, How could the Asiatics be personally known to the 
Corinthians? And why should Paul speak of the churches of Asia, and 
not of that at Ephesus? Plainly, the reason of this was, that Christians 
from different parts of Asia Minor, (which is here meant,) were collected 
together in Ephesus, its capital, where they had intercourse with Paul, 
and knew.that he was addressing the Corinthians, and desired an expres- 
sion of their brotherly affection toward them. What is more common, 
every day, than for single individuals, or societies of men, who have never 
had any personal intercourse together, to exchange friendly salutations ? 
Could not Paul as well send the salutation of oi a6 rijc "Iradiac, as of 
ot a0 Tie ’Aclac ? | 

Such are the various circumstances adverted to in our epistle, whicn 
serve to render it probable that.Paul was the author of it. From its na- 
ture, this evidence is indirect; but evidence of such a kind is, not unfre- 
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q 2ntly, as convincing as that which appears to be more direct. The pre- 
fixing or suffixing of a writer’s name to an epistle, is a more easy and 
obvious method of interpolation, than the insertion of minute circum- 
stances, which imply a very intimate acquaintance with a writer’s condi- 
tion and circumstances. 

Will any one undertake to show, that the circumstances, which are 
brought into view above, may be more probably attached to some other 
person than to Paul? If not, then the probability from them is in favour 
of Paul as the author of our epistle. 


§ 20. Evidence that the epistle is Paul’s from a similarity of senti- 
ment, and also from the form, method, style, and diction of the 
composition. 


The preceding section treated of the facts or external circumstances, 
to which various passages of our epistle adverts; and what is gathered 
from these may be called, in a certain respect, a kind of external evi- 
dence. But a comparison of our epistle with the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul, remains yet to be made. This is a species of evidence, 
on which some have relied with great confidence; and it is remarkable, that 
it has been appealed to with equal confidence, both by those who defend, 
and by those who assail, the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Even in very ancient times, so early as the third century, the same occur- 
rence took place. One might, perhaps, naturally enough conclude from 
this, that no very satisfactory evidence on either side would be obtained; 
but that the epistle contains things to which both parties may appeal, 
with some tolerable show of reason. Before coming, however, to such a 
conclusion, we ought at least to make a thorough investigation, and to 
weigh well all the arguments which are adduced to support the respective 
opinions to which [ allude. 

A comparison between our epistle and the acknowledged letters of 
Paul, may have respect to the doctrines taught in both; or to the form 
and method, as well as the style and diction, of the epistle. When these 
shall have passed in review before us, the allegations, with regard to a 
dissimilarity between the epistle to the Hebrews and other epistles of 
Paul, may be further discussed. 
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§ 21. Similarity of DOCTRINES between the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the acknowledged epistles of Paul. 


Are the sentiments, in our epistle, such as Paul was wont to teach ? 
Do they accord with his, not only in such a general way as we may easily 
suppose the sentiments of all Christians in the apostolic age harmonized 
with each other, but have they the colouring, the proportion, the charac- 
teristic features of Paul’s sentiments? Are they so stated and insisted 
on, as Paul is wont to state and insist on his ? 

The resemblance in respect to doctrine may be arranged, for the sake 
of perspicuity and distinction, under the following heads : 


I. General preference of Christianity above Judaism, 


There can, indeed, be no reasonable doubt, that all the apostles and 
primitive teachers of Christianity, who were well instructed in the princi- 
ples of this religion, must have acknowledged and taught its superiority 
over the ancient religion of the Jews. The very fact, that they were 
Christians, necessarily implies this. But still, it is quite certain, that 
the preference of the new above the ancient religion, is taught by Paul 
in a manner different from that of other writers of the New Testament; 
and with more emphasis, in his writings, than in any other parts of the 
sacred volume. 

The grounds of preferring Christianity to Judaism, may be classed 
under the following particulars. 

(1.) The superior degree of light, or religious knowledge, imparted 
by the gospel. 

In his acknowledged epistles, Paul calls Judaism, ra orotxeta rov 
«dopov, Gal. iv. 3; and again, ra doberij cal rrwxXa ororxeta, Gal. iv. 9. 
He represents it as adapted to children, vf, Gal. iv. 3, who are in a 
state of nonage and pupilage, Gal. iv. 2, or in the condition of servants 
rather than that of heirs, Gal. iv. 1. 

On the other hand, Christians attain to a higher knowledge of God, 
Gal. iv. 9; they are no more as servants, but become sons, and obtain 
the privileges of adoption, Gal. iv. 5,6. They are represented as ré\evot, 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; as being furnished with instruction adequate to make them 
éivdpac redsiove, Eph. iv. 11—13. Christianity leads them to see the 
glorious displays of himself which God has made, with an unveiled 
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face, i. e. clearly, 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; while Judaism threw a veil over these 
things, 2 Cor. ii. 13. Christianity is engraven on the hearts of its 
votaries, 4 dvaxovla rod wvedparoc, 2 Cor. iii. 8; while Judaism was 
engraven on tablets of stone, évreruropévn év AlOorc, 2 Cor. iii. 7. 

Such is a brief sketch of Paul’s views in respect to this point, as pre- 
sented in his acknowledged epistles. Let us now compare these views 
with those which the epistle to the Hebrews discloses. 

This epistle commences with the declaration, that God, who in times 
past spake to the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, 
spoken to us by his Son, Heb. i. 1, ii. 1, seq. Judaism was revealed 
only by the mediation of angels, ii. 2; while Christianity was revealed 
by the Son of God, and abundantly confirmed by miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, ii. 3,4. The ancient covenant was imperfect, in 
respect to the means which it furnished for the diffusion of knowledge ; 
but the new covenant provides that all shall know the Lord, from the 
least to the greatest, viii, 9—11. The law was only a sketch or imper- 
fect representation of religious blessings; while the gospel proffers the 
blessings themselves, x. 1. The worthies of ancient times had only 
imperfect views of spiritual blessings ; while Christians enjoy them in full 
measure, xi. 39, 40. 

(2.) The gospel holds out superior motives and encouragements to 
virtue and piety. 

Paul represents the condition of the Jews, while under the law, as 
like to that of children, immured and kept under the eye of masters and 
teachers, Gal. iii. 23, iv. 2; as being in bondage, Gal. iv. 3; as ser- 
vants, iv. 1; as children, iv. 3; and as having the spirit of bondage, 
Rom. viii. 15, This servile spirit, which inspired them with fear, Rom, 
viii. 15, gives place, under the Christian religion, to the spirit of adop- 
tion, by which they approach God with filial confidence, Rom. viii. 
15—17. Christianity has liberated us from pedagogues, and made us 
partakers of the privileges of sons-and heirs, Gal. ii. 25, seq. iv. 4, seq. 
The liberty of the gospel affords urgent motives for the practice of vir- 
tue, Gal. v. 1, seq. v. 13, seq. The spirit imparted under the gospel 
furnishes aid, and creates special obligation, to mortify our evil passions 
and affections, Rom. viii. 12—17, Circumcision is now nothing, and 
uncircumcision nothing ; but obedience to the commands of God is the 
all-important consideration, 1 Cor. vii. 19. Not circumcision or uncir- 
cumcision is matter of concern, under the Christian religion, but a new 
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creation, i. e. a spiritual renovation, Gal. vi. 15, and faith which worketh 
by love, Gal. v. 6. : 

Turn we now to the epistle to the Hebrews. There we find, that the 
sacrifices prescribed by the Jewish law, could not quiet and purify the 
conscience of the worshipper, ix. 9; nor deliver him from the pollution 
of sin, in order that he might, in a becoming manner, worship the living 
God; which is effected only under the gospel, ix. 14. The law served 
to inspire its votaries with awe and terror, Heb. xii. 18—21; but the 
gospel with cheering confidence, xii. 22—24. Now, we may obtain 
grace to serve God in.an acceptable manner, xii. 28. We have a cove- 
nant established on better promises than the ancient one, viii. 6—13; 
and are urged by more powerful motives to a holy life under the gospel, 
xii, 25—29. 

It must be admitted, in respect to the particulars of the comparison 
just drawn, that the diction of the passages generally, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, presents no very striking resemblances to that in Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles. But this, as will be easily seen by inspecting all 
the passages drawn into the comparison, may very naturally result from 
the different topics with which the passages from our epistle stand con- 
nected. The mode of introducing these topics is different, because it 
arises from different occasions of introducing them. But the fundamen- 
tal ideas in both are the same. Other writers also of the New Testa- 
ment urge the obligations of Christians to peculiar holiness of life; but 
what other writers, except Paul, urge it from comparative views of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations ? 

(3.) The superior efficacy of the gospel, in promoting and ensuring 
the real and permanent happiness of mankind. 

Paul represents the law as possessing only a condemning power, and 
subjecting all men to its curse, in consequence of disobedience, Gal. iii. 
10. {tis the ministry of death, 2 Cor. iii. 7; the ministry of condem- 
nation, 2 Cor. iii. 9; by it none can obtain justification or pardoning 
mercy, Gal. iii. 11, Rom. iii. 20. 
~ On the contrary, Christianity is the ministry of pardon, rije dicavoodvne, 
2 Cor. iii. 9; it holds out forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ, gra- 
tuitous pardon on account of him, Rom. iii. 24, 25, Eph. i. 7. Through 
him, we are allowed to cherish the hope of future glory, Rom. v. 1, 2; 
and this without perfect obedience to the law, Rom. iii. 21, Gal. ii. 16; 
Acts xiii. 38, 39. . And to such blessings, under the gospel, is attached 
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a most important circumstance, in order to heighten their value, viz. 
that they are perennial, and not (like the Mosaic institutions) liable to 
abolition, 2 Cor. iii. 11. 

In correspondence with all this, the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the Mosaic dispensation, as one which was calculated to inspire awe and 
terror, Heb, xii. 18—21; the offerings and sacrifices which it enjoined, 
could never tranquillize and purify the conscience of the worshipper, 
ix. 9; forit was impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sin, x. 4, 11. The blood of Christ has made a real expiation, 
procured forgiveness, and liberated the conscience from an oppressive 
sense of guilt, ix. 11—14; v. 9; vi. 18—20. Christ by his death has 
delivered us from the condemning power of sin, and freed us from the 
oppressive fear which it occasions, ii. 14,15. He has procured access 
to God, and is ever ready to aid those who approach him, vii. 29; ix. 24. 
The offering which he has made for sin has a perennial influence, and 
without repetition remains for ever efficacious, ix. 12, 25—28; x. 12; 
vil. 23—28. 

Other writers also of the New Testament have set before us the 
blessings of the gospel, and these as connected with what Christ has 
done and suffered. But what other writer, except Paul, has charged his 
picture with such a contrast between the Mosaic and Christian dispen- 
sations, and thrown so much shade over the one, and light over the 
other? If the hand of Paul be not in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
the hand of one who had drunk deeply of his doctrines, and in a high 


degree participated of his feelings and views. 


(4.) The Jewish dispensation was only a type and shadow of the 
Christian. 
_ Thus Paul often represents it. Meats and drinks, feasts and new 
moons, and sabbaths, are oxia rv pedddvrwy, but the cHa is Christ, Col. 
ii. 16,17. The passage through the Red Sea was typical of Christian 
baptism ; and the manna, of our spiritual food, 1 Cor. x. 1—6. The 
occurrences under the ancient dispensation were typical of things under 
the new, 1 Cor. x. 11. In like manner, Paul calls Adam rizoe rod 
péddorroe, 1. e€. a type of Christ, Rom. v. 14, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 45—47. 
The Mosaic institution did but darkly shadow that, which is clearly 
revealed under the gospel, 2 Cor. ili. 13—18. Hagar and Sarah may 
be considered as allegorically representing the law and the gospel, or 
the two covenants, Gal. iv. 22—31. The law was only our pedagogue 
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until the coming of Christ, under whom full privileges are enjoyed, Gal. 
iii, 23—25, iv. 1—5. 

The epistle to the Hebrews, in like manner, represents the Jewish 
rites and ordinances only as a wapafoAy, i. e. a significant emblem otf 
blessings under the gospel; and these rites were imposed only until 
the time of reformation, ix. 9—14. The law was only oxa& of good 
things to come; while the gospel proffered the very things"themselves, 
x. 1. All the Levitical ritual, the temple itself and all its appurte- 
nances, were only a irddevypa of the temple in which Christ ministers, 
and of the functions which he performs, vill. 1—9, ix. 22—24; they 
were a designed emblem of the objects of the new dispensation, ix. 9. 

The question may be emphatically put here,—What other parts ot 
the New Testament, the writings of Paul excepted, furnish us with views 
of such a nature as these exhibit? Manifestly Pauline is both the sen- 
timent, and the costume which the writer has put upon it. 

(5.) While the Christian dispensation is designed for perpetuity, 
the Jewish institutes are abolished on account of their imperfection. 

Paul represents the Law as having no glory, in comparison with 
Christianity, 2 Cor. iii. 10; it was designed to be abolished, when the 
perennial dispensation of Christ should be introduced, 2 Cor. iii. 11. 13. 
The veil over the ancient dispensation rendered it obscure, and hindered 
the Jews from fully comprehending it; but the time was come, under 
the gospel, when that veil was removed, and the glory of God was seen 
with open face, 2 Cor. iii. 13—18. The law being altogether incapable 
of justifying sinners, gives place to another and gratuitous method of 
justification, Rom. iv. 14d—16. Christians are dead to the law, and 
affianced to another covenant, Rom. vii.4—6. The law was incom- 
petent to effect the designs of divine benevolence, and therefore gives 
place to a more perfect dispensation, Gal, iil. 21—25; iv. |]—7; v.1. It 
was void of power to justify the sinner, and therefore the interposition of 
Christ. became necessary, Rom. viii. 3,4; Gal. ii. 16. 

On the other hand, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the new covenant as inspiring better hopes than the ancient one did, and 
the latter as taxable with defects, viii. 6-8. The old covenant is anti- 
quated, and ready to expire, éyyie aganopod, viii. 13 Christ is ap- 
pointed high-priest according to a new order of priesthood, different from 
the Levitical one; because the dispensation, by which the latter received 
its appointment, was weak, and incompetent to effect the introduction 
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! of such hopes as the gospel inspires, vii. 17—19. Burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices can never take away sin, Christ only can effect this; so that, 
when his offering is made, it needs not to be repeated, but is of sufficient 
and everlasting efficacy, x. 1—14. 

Other writersof the New Testament have also appealed to the efficacy 
of Jesus’ atoning blood; but who, besides Paul, has thrown this whole 
subject into an attitude of contrast with the inefficiency of the Jewish 
dispensation ? 

Thus much for our first general head, by way of comparing the sentz- 
ments of Paul with those of our epistle, in respect to the grounds of 
preference over Judaism, which Christianity affords. 


II. The person and work of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. 


Under this head, the following particulars are entitled to our consi- 
deration :-— 

(1.) The PERSON of the Mediator is presented in the same light, by 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, and by Paul. 

Paul, in various passages, represents Christ as the image of God, as 
the resemblance or likeness of the Father; as humbling himself, or con- 
descending to assume our nature, and suffer death in it; and as being 
exalted in consequence of this, i.e. as a reward of his benevolence and 
obedience, to the throne of the universe, and made head over all things, 
Thus, in Philip. ii. 6—11, Christ being év pop¢q Osov, took on himself 
our nature, and obeyed or subjected himself, in the same, unto death, 
even the death of the cross; in consequence of which, God hath given 
him a name above every other, so that all in heaven or on earth must bow 
the knee to him. In Col. i. 15—20, Christ is represented as the image 
of the invisible God; as having created all things in heaven and in 
earth; all things are said to consist by him; over all he has a distin- 
guished pre-eminence ; and by his sufferings and death he has produced 
a reconciliation among the creatures of God, and made expiation for 
sin, so that God treats the pardoned sinner as if he were innocent. In 
2 Cor. vili. 9, Paul says, that the Lord Jesus Christ, who was rich, 
became poor on our account, that we through his poverty might become . 
rich. In Eph. iii. 9, God is said to have created all things by Jesus 
Christ ; and in 1 Cor. viii. 6, all things are said to be by him. In 
1 Cor, xv. 25—27, it is declared, that he must reign until all things are 
put under his feet. 
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The peculiarity of this Pauline representation consists, in presenting 
Christ as the image of God; in specificating the act of humility by which 
he became incarnate, he humbled himself, éxévwoe ceavrov—though rich, 
he became poor ; in presenting his obedience and sufferings, as the ground 
of his elevation to the throne of the universe, in the mediatoyial nature ; 
in representing him as head over all, both friends and enemies, and as 

reigning until his enemies be made his footstool; and finally, in repre- 
senting God as having created all things by him. 

. If we turn now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same repre- 
sentations there. The Son of God is the reflection of the Father's glory, 
his exact image or resemblance, xapaxrip, 1. 3. God made all things by 
him, i.2. He directs all things by his powerful word, i. 3. He was in 
a state of humiliation, (jAarrwpévoy,) lower than the angels, ii. 9. He 
took part in flesh and blood, that he might, by his own death, render 
null and void the destructive power of the devil, ii, 14. On account of 
the suffering of death, he is exalted to a state of glory and honour, ii. 9, 
He endured the sufferings of the cross, making no account of its dis- 
grace, but having a regard to the reward set before him, which was a 
seat at the right hand of God, xii. 2. All things are put under his feet, 
ii. 8. x. 13; where the very same passage from the Old Testament is 
quoted, which Paul quotes in 1 Cor. xv. 25—28, and it is applied in the 
same manner. 

Is all this, now, mere accident? What other writer of the New 
Testament presents such speciality of views respecting Christ’s resem- 
blance to God, his mediatorial character, his obedience, sufferings, and 
exaltation in our nature to the throne of the universe? No other writer 
presents them in the same connexion, employs the same images for com- 
parison, or brings the topics to view in the same light. There is a 
peculiarity of representation so distinctly marked here, so exclusively 
Pauline in its manner, that if Paul himself did not write the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it must have been some one, who had drunk in so deeply 
of his instructions, as to become the very image of the fountain whence 
he drew. 

(2.) The death of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, and the 
reconciliation of sinners to God by means of this sacrifice. 

Other writers, indeed, of the New Testament, besides Paul, teach this 
doctrine. But there is in his letters a peculiar and urgent manner of 
enforcing it. Oftener than any other writer, does he recur to this inter- 
esting theme; and in all his representations, it stands in high relief. - : 
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The general annunciation of it is often repeated. Christ came into 
the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. i. 15. He died for our sins, I Cor. 
xv. 3. He was given up or devoted to death, on our account, Rom. 
viii. 32. Our redemption was wrought by him, Rom. iii. 24. He was 
given up, i. e. to death, on account of our offences, Rom. iv. 25. He 
gave up himself for our sins, Gal. i. 4. ii. 20. He gave up himself an 
acceptable sacrifice for us, Eph. v. 2. He was our paschal lamb, 1 Cor. 
v. 7. By his blood we have redemption, or forgiveness of sin, Eph. i. 7. 
Col. i. 14. He gave himself a ransom for all, 1 Tim. ii. 6. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
vii. 23. These may serve as a specimen of the general statement which 
Paul so frequently makes of this subject. 

But he also recurs very often to this topic, in his reasonings at length, 
and insists upon it with particularity. In his epistle to the Romans, he 
labours at length to prove the universal guilt of men, in order to show 
that salvation by Christ is necessary for all, Rom. iii. 22—27. v. 12—21. 
He urges the impossibility of obtaining this salvation by the law, Rom. 
iii. 20. 28. viii. 3. Gal. ii. 16.21; averring that Jesus, by his death, has 
effected what the law could not do. Assuming our nature, he became a 
sin-offering for us, Rom. viii. 3. He became a propitiatory sacrifice on 
our account, so that through him we may obtain pardoning mercy, 
Rom. ili, 24—26. As all men have come into a state of condemnation 
through Adam, so all men may come into a state of pardon through 
Christ, Rom. v. 12—21. comp. 2 Cor. v.14. 19—21. Now, since Christ 
died for us, Christians may regard God as no more inclined to punish 
them as guilty, for they are in a state of peace and pardon, Rom. v. 1. 
8—I1. viii. 32. Now we may hope for abounding grace and happi- 
ness, Rom. v. 17. vi. 23. viii. 17. 32. Jesus at the right hand of God 
is ever ready to aid us, Rom. vili. 34. Jesus is the Mediator between 
God and man, to make reconciliation, 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. 

It were easy to add many other passages of the same tenor, from the 
acknowledged writings of Paul; but these are sufficient to exhibit his 
views, and the mode in which he inculcates them, 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same sentiments, urged with 
the same ardour. Christ, by the sacrifice of himself, made expiation 
for our sins, 1. 3. By the grace of God, assuming our nature, he tasted 
death for all, ii. 9. He became, through his sufferings, the author of 
eternal salvation to believers, ver. 8, 9. 

But no where is there more speciality of argument to establish this 
great point, than in Heb. vii. vili. ix. and x.; nearly all of which is 
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occupied with it. The Jewish offerings are altogether insufficient to 
make expiation, ix. 9—14. vii. 11.19. x. 1.11. Those offerings needed 
constant repetition; and even then, they could never remove sin, 
v. 1—3. vil. 27, 28. ix. 6, 7.25. x. 4.11. Christ by offering up him- 
self has effected this, i. 8. vii. 27. ix. 25, 26. By his own blood, not 
with that of beasts, he entered into the eternal sanctuary, once for all 
making expiation for sin, ix. 12—15. x. 10—12.14. 19. By his death, 
he has delivered us from the oppressive fear of condemnation, ii. 14, 15. 
He has tranquillized and purified the conscience of penitent sinners, 
which the law could not do, ix. 9.14. He is the Mediator of a new 
covenant, ix. 15. xii. 24; which is better than the ancient one, vii. 22. 
vii. 6.. He is exalted to the throne of the universe, ii. 6—10; and he 
is ever ready and able to assist us, iv. 14—16. vii. 25. He has intro- 
duced us to a dispensation, which speaks not terror only, like the law, 
but offers abounding grace and happiness, xii. 18—29. 

Such are some of the more striking traits of doctrine, and peculiarities 
in the mode of representing them, common to the acknowledged epistles 
of Paul and to the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 22. Form and method of the epistle to the Hebrews, compared with 
those of Paul’s acknowledged epistles. 


These topics may be considered, either in a general point of view, as 
it respects the arrangement of the epistle at large ; or specialty as having 
reference to various particulars which it exhibits. | 

(1.) The general method or arrangement of this epistle, is like to 
that of Paul. 

Most of all does it resemble his two epistles to the Romans, and to the 
Galatians ; which exhibit first a theoretical or doctrinal, then a practical, 
part. The epistle to the Romans is principally occupied, to the end of 
the tenth chapter, with the doctrinal part; and the remainder with 
practical matter and salutations. In like manner, the epistle to the 
Galatians, as far as the end of the fourth chapter, is principally doctrinal 
discussion ; while the remainder is hortatory and practical. In some 
degree, the same thing may be said of the epistles to the Ephesians 
Colossians, Philippians, and Thessalonians. But that to the Romans is 
most distinctly marked of all. 

Turning now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find that it is composed 
on asimilar plan. As far as chapter x. 19, it is principally doctrinal] 
It has, however, like Paul’s other epistles, occasional exhortation inter- 
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mixed, which the strength of the writer's feelings plainly appears to have 
forced from him. Hence to the end, it is hortatory and practical. 

In the epistle to the Romans, just before the salutatory part begins, 
the writer earnestly asks for a special interest in the prayers of those 
whom he addressed, in order that he may be delivered from the power 
‘of persecution; and he follows this request with a petition, that the God 
of peace might be with them, and concludes with an Amen, Rom. xv 
30—33. The very same order, petition, style, and conclusion, appear 
at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, xiii. 18-21. The writer begs 
an interest in their prayers, that he may be restored to them the sooner; 
commends them to the God of peace, (an expression used no where else 
but in Paul’s writings, and in the epistle to the Hebrews ;) and concludes 
with an Amen, before the salutation. 

Is all this arrangement, to which we have now adverted, merely 
accidental ; or does it look as if it must have come from. the hand of the 
same writer? I know, indeed, it has been said, that the order of nature 
and propriety would lead every man, writing an epistle which contained 
doctrinal discussion and practical exhortation, to arrange them in such 
a manner that the former should precede; and that this arrangement, 
therefore, cannot with probability be represented as exclusively Pauline. 
With the views of rhetorical propriety, which are entertained by classical 
scholars of the present day, I readily acknowledge that such an order 
is almost spontaneous. But then, another question arises here. Why 
has not Paul adopted this in all his epistles? And why has neither 
John, nor James, nor Peter, nor Jude, adopted it? All these apostles 
have commingled doctrine and practice throughout their epistles. 
Regularly arranged discussion of doctrine, they do not exhibit. In this 
respect, the only similars to the epistle to the Hebrews are to be found 
in the epistles of Paul. But if the general arrangement here adverted 
to, be not considered as of much weight in the matter before us, it must 
be admitted, that there is a striking resemblance between the close of the 
practical part, just before the salutations or greetings, in the epistles to 
the Romans and to the Hebrews. Here, also, we find the exclusively 
Pauline phrase, the God of peace, employed in the same way, in both 
epistles. 

(2.) The manner of appealing to and employing the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, in Paul’s acknowledged epistles and * <re epistle to the 
Hebrews, is the same. 

I do not refer here to the formulas of quotatiou, by which a passage 
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from the Old Testament is introduced. 1 have compared those formulas 
presented by the epistle to the Hebrews, with those in Paul’s epistles; 
but I do not find any thing peculiar enough in either, to mark Paul’s 
writings with any certainty; as I shall endeavour to show, in its proper 
place. Every where, in the New Testament, a great variety of such 
formulas is found, as also in the epistles of Paul. I refer now, in a 
particular manner, to the method in which, and the frequency with 
which, the Jewish Scriptures are employed; and that in a similar way, 
both in the epistle to the Hebrews, and in the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul. Paul often quotes and combines passages of Scripture, without 
any notice of quotations; e. g. Rom. ix. 7. 21. x. 6—8. 18. xi. 33, 34. 
xiii. 9. In Rom. iii. 10—18, several passages from different parts of the 
Scriptures are combined together, without any notice that this is done. 
In the same manner does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews pro- 
ceed; e. g. iii. 2. vi. 14. x. and xi. throughout; also, in xii. 5, 6. 12, 
13. and xiii. 6, quotations, with a general appeal, are made from differ- 
ent parts of Scripture connected together. Paul makes a very frequent 
and copious use of the Jewish Scriptures, in all the argumentative part 
of his epistles; so does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul 
often appeals to the Jewish Scriptures, as prophetically declaring the 
abrogation of the Mosaic economy, and to Abraham, as having received 
a covenant which the law could not annul; the same does the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul employs the Old Testament, in every 
way in which the Jews of that time were usually accustomed to reason 
from it. Sometimes he appeals to direct and prophetic assurances ; 
sometimes to similarity of sentiment ; sometimes he accommodates pas- 
sages, which in the original have a local or temporary meaning, to desig- 
nate something then extant, or happening at the time in which he wrote; 
sometimes he appeals to the history of the Old Testament, for analogical 
cases to confirm or impress the doctrine or truth which he inculcates ; 
and sometimes he uses the Old Testament language as a vehicle of 
thought, in order to express his own ideas. The very same traits charac- 
terize, in a most visible manner, the method in which the Old Testament 
is employed throughout the epistle to the Hebrews; as every attentive 
reader must plainly see, without my delaying here to specify indi- 
dual cases. 

In a particular manner does Paul employ passages of the Jewish 
Scripture, and Scripture history, car’ dvO@pwzoy ; in other words, he uses 
them by way of argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex concessis. 
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It is thus that he allegorizes, on the two sons of Sarah and Hagar, in 
Gal. iv. 24, seq.; on the command of Moses, not to muzzle the ox — 
which treadeth out the corn, Deut. xxxv. 4, the spirit of which he 
applies to the maintenance of religious teachers, in 1 Cor. ix. 9; on the 
rock from which the Israelites obtained water, Exod. xvii. 6, which he 
considers as an emblem of Christ, in 1 Cor. x. 2, seq.; on the veil over 
Moses’ face, Exod. xxxiv. 33, which he applies to the comparative 
obscurity that rested on the Jewish revelation, in 2 Cor. iii. 13, 14; on 
the declaration that a man should leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and that they twain should become one flesh, Gen. 
ii. 24, which he applies to the union of Christ and his church, in 
Eph. v. 31, 32. 

How conspicuous this method of reasoning is, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, need not be insisted on to any attentive reader. The whole 
eomparison between Christ and Melchisedek, Heb. vii., is of a similar 
nature with those already mentioned. The temple and all its apparatus, 
and the holy place, which the high-priest entered with his expiatory 
offerings of blood, are types and shadows of the temple, of the offering, 
and of the great High-priest presenting it in the heavens, Heb. viii. 
1—5. ix. 1—9. Indeed, the strain of argumentation, throughout, is 
often ad hominem, or ex concessis. The argument that Christ is a more 
exalted personage than the angels, than Moses, than the high-priest ; 
that Christ’s priesthood, the temple in which he officiates with all its 
apparatus, the offering of blood which he makes, and his official duties 
as a priest, are all spiritual, heavenly, elevated above all the correspond- 
ing things in the Jewish dispensation, to which the Jew adhered with so 
strong an attachment, and by which he was tempted to make defection 
from his Christian profession, is peculiarly ad hominem. We who are 
not Jews, and who have never felt the power of their prejudices, need. 
not, in order to produce in us a conviction of the importance of Chris- 
tianity, to be addressed with comparisons drawn from ritual types, and 
from the analogy of such objects. But these were all familiar to the 
Jew, and were not only attractive to him, but, in his view, of the highest 
importance. No one, indeed, can reasonably find fault, that the writer 
addresses the Jews as such; reasons with them as swch ; and makes use 
of those arguments, whether ad hominem or ex concessis, which he knew 
would produce the most powerful effect in persuading them to hold fast 
the truths of Christianity. There is nothing in this, which is inconsistent 
with the maxim of that apostle, who became ‘all things to all men;” 
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with the Jews, demeaning himself, and reasoning as a Jew, and m 
like manner with the Gentiles, in order that he might win both to 
Christianity. 

But it is not my object, here, to defend the manner of argumentation 
employed in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and in the epistles to the 
Hebrews. I design merely to show, (what cannot be denied,) that 
the same method of reasoning from sentiments and objects presented by 
the Old Testament, is exhibited by both, and in a manner which cannot 
well escape the attention of the inquisitive reader. 

I will only ask now, What other writers of the New Testament have 
exhibited the traits of composition, which I have noted under this head, 
in the same degree, or with the same frequency? Nay, I venture to 
affirm, that there is scarcely an approximation, in any of their writings, 
to those of Paul, either in regard to the frequency or the latitude of the 
usage in question. 

But it may be said, ‘‘ This only shows, that these other writers named 
were not the authors of the epistle to the Hebrews; not that Paul wrote 
this epistle.’’ . 

It seems to me, however, to go somewhat further. It proves that the 
characteristics peculiar to Paul’s epistles and to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, were not the general or universal characteristics of writers 
of that age; and, of course, that either Paul, or one who had drunk in 
deeply of his doctrine and manner, must have written the epistle in 
question. 

(3.) The manner of Paul's reasoning, in respect to separating his 
premises from his conclusion, or his protasis from his epitasis, bears 
a striking resemblance to that which is found in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The peculiarity I have in view, is the enthymeme or imperfect form 
of syllogism, and unfinished sentences and comparisons; which, it has 
been often observed, are characteristic of Paul’s mode of writing. He states 
the major, or major and minor terms, of a syllogism; or the first parts 
of a sentence or comparison; and then, leaving it in this unfinished 
state, he turns aside to illustrate or confirm some hint, which was 
suggested to his mind by what he had stated ; or some train of thought 
is introduced, to which the natural association of ideas would lead; and 
after descanting on this, he returns, and with, or without, repeating his 
proposition or sentence at first commenced, presents in full the con- 
clusion, or epitasis, which is required to complete it, 
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A striking example of this occurs in Rom, v. 12-—18. ‘‘ Wherefore,” 
says he, ‘‘ as by one man sin entered the world, and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, in that all have sinned,” ver. 12. The 
premises being thus stated, he turns aside to descant on the universality 
of sin, its pernicious consequences, and the salutary effects of the bless- 
ing which is proffered by Christ; and it is not until he reaches the 18th 
verse of the chapter, that the proposition which he had commenced is 
repeated, and the conclusion fully brought out, where it is thus stated : 
‘« Therefore, as by one offence, condemnation came upon all men; so, by 
the obedience of one, the blessing of justification unto life comes upon 
all men.” 

So in Rom. ii. 6, Paul says, ‘‘ Who [God] will render to every man 
according to his works ;” and after nine verses of explanatory matter, 
which was suggested by the mention of rendering to every man accord- 
ing to his works, he adds, at last, the remainder of the sentence which 
he had begun, viz. ‘‘ in the day when the secret doings of men shall 
be judged by Jesus Christ, according to the gospel which I preach,” 
Rom. ii. 16. 

So in Eph. iii. 1, the apostle says, “‘ For this cause, I Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles ;” then, leaving the sentence 
thus commenced, he proceeds on, twelve verses, with thoughts suggested 
by the mention of his being a messenger to the Gentiles; and, finally, in 
the 13th verse, he adds the conclusion of the sentence commenced in the 
first, viz. ‘‘ 1 desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which 
is your glory.” 

In the same way has the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. con-. 
structed some of his reasonings and sentences. In Heb. iv. 6, he says, 
‘¢ Seeing, then, it remains that some should enter into [the rest,] and 
they to whom the good tidings were formerly proclaimed, did not enter 
in through unbelief— ;” the sentence is then suspended, until the writer 
introduces. another quotation from the Psalms, and reasons upon it, in 
order to prove that the rest in question could not have been such a rest 
as the land of Canaan proffered. After this, and in the 9th verse, we 
have the concluding part of the sentence or syllogism, viz. ‘ there 
remaineth then a rest for the people of Ged.” How entirely this 
coincides with the Pauline manner above exhibited, must strike the 
mind of every one who considers it. 

So in Heb. v. 6, the writer introduces the divine appointment of 
Christ as a priest after the order of Melchisedek, with a design to show 
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that this was an appointment of the most solemn nature, and of a higher 
order than that of the Jewish priests. He then suspends the considera- 
tion of this topic, and introduces another, in verses 7—9; after which 
he resumes the former topic. But no sooner does he do this, than he turns 
aside once more, in order to descant upon the difficulties which present 
themselves in the way of an ample discussion of it. These result from 
the very imperfect state of religious knowledge among those whom he 
addresses, verses 11—14; the criminality and danger of which state 
he dwells upon at large, in chap. vi. intermixing threats and encourage- 
ments. It is not until we come to chap. vii. 1, that the subject of Mel- 
chisedek’s priesthood is resumed ; where it is treated of, at full length. 

So in Heb. ix. 7, the writer says, that ‘* the Jewish high-priest entered 
into the holy place, once in each year, with the blood of victims, im 
order to make atonement.” This is designed as one member of a com- 
parison ; but the other member follows only in ix. 12, after descanting 
on several matters suggested by what the writer had stated. There the 
antithesis is stated, viz. ‘* Jesus, the high-priest of future blessings, 
entered the sanctuary of the temple not made with hands, with his own 
blood accomplishing eternal redemption,” ix. 12. 
¢ Such is the suspended connexion here, even if we adopt that method 
of interpretation which will make it as close as possible. But an atten- 
tive consideration of the whole preceding context, will perhaps render it 
probable to the attentive reader, that Heb. ix. 11, may be the antithesis 
of the latter part of viii. 4, and first part of vili.5; where the trodevypa 
and oxi réy éxovpaviwy, are in contrast with the pe\Advrwv &yabey and 
the petZovoc kal redetorépac oxnvijc, ov xelporothrov, of ix. 11. 

How much such suspensions resemble the manner of Paul, need not 
be again insisted on. Instances of this nature might easily be increased ; 
but no attentive critical reader can help observing them, as they abound 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

The instances above produced may serve to show, that, as to form 
and method, in. regard either to general arrangement, or the deducing 
of arguments from the Old Testament, or the exhibition of a pecu- 
liar manner in the statement of these arguments, there is a striking 
similarity between the acknowledged writings of Paul and the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

To the method of argument which I have thus far employed, in order 
to show the probability that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, some 
objections have been, and may be, raised. 
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It may be asked, ‘‘ Did not Paul’s hearers, disciples, and intimate 
friends, who travelled with him, daily conversed with him, and for years 
heard his instructions, cherish the same views of doctrine that he did? 
And in writing the epistle to the Hebrews, might not an attentive hearer 
of Paul, and a reader of his epistles, exhibit the same sentiments? And 
further; if the same general manner, in which the contents of his 
epistle are arranged, or the contents of some of them, be found in 
the epistles to the Hebrews; or if the particular manner in which he 
quotes or employs passages of tha Jewish Scriptures, or interprets 
them; or if even his method of stating arguments, and employing 
imperfect syllogisms or sentences, be found in this epistle; still, may 
not some favourite disciple of his, some devoted follower and successful 
imitator of his manner, be naturally supposed to have derived all this 
from hearing him, and reading his letters? And how, then, can argu- 
ments of this nature prove that Paul wrote the epistle in question ? 

Prove it, in the way of demonstration, they certainly cannot; nor is 
this the purpose for which they are adduced. But of this, more here- 
after. At present, I merely observe, that the force of these objections 
is very much diminished, if in comparing the epistle to the Hebrews with 
the writings of Paul, it shall appear, that not the strain of sentiment 
only; not merely the general arrangement of the contents of the epistle, 
or the particular manner of it in respect to various ways of reasoning, or 
constructing syllogisms and sentences; but even the zdiomatical and 
distinctive style and diction itself of Paul abound in it. These, none 
but a writer that was a mere copyist or plagiarist could exhibit. But 
such a writer is one of the last men who can be justly suspected of 
having composed an epistle like that to the Hebrews. 

These suggestions naturally lead us, in the next place, to a com- 
parison, in respect to phraseology and words, between the acknowledged 
writings of Paul, and the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 23. Comparison of the phraseology and diction of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the acknowledged eprstles of Paul. 


1. The similarity of phraseology and diction, where the same words or synonymoug 
ones, are employed ; or where the shade of thought or representation is peculiar and 
homogeneous, although the language may be somewhat diverse. 

Heb. i. 2. Ai ob [’Incot Xprorod] cat rode aidvac [Gade] éroince. 
Eph. i. 9. To [Op] ra wavra Kkricayre du Inood Xprorov. 
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- Heb. i. iii. “Og Ov aratyacpa rijg Odtne cai xapaxrijp rig brocracews 
avrov. 

Col. i. 15. “Oc éorey eixoy rov Oeod rod doparov. 

Phil. ii. 6. “Oc év popph Ocov irdpywr. 

2 Cor. iv. 4. “Oc éorty eixay tov Oeod. 

Heb. i. 3. épwy re ra wavra Te phpaure rije dvvdpewe abrod. 

Col i. 17, Ta wavra év abr ovvéornke. 


Heb. i. 5. Yidg pov ei ov, éyw ofjpepoyv yeyévynxa ce. 

Acts xili, 33. Yide pov el ov, éy® onpepoy yeyévynxa ce; used here 
by Paul, and applied in both passages (but nowhere else in the New 
Testament) to Christ. 


Heb. i. 4. Toootrp xpeirrwy yevouevoc tiv ayyédwr, dow deapopwrepoy 
map avrovg KeKAnpovopunker bvopa. 

Eph. i. 21. ‘Yrepdvw ...... mavrog dvduarog dévopalopévov ob pdvov 
éy TO aide rovTw, AG kal Ev TP pédovte. 

Phil. ti. 9. ‘O Oedc .....+ éxapioaro atr@ bvopa 7O txép ray bvova 


iva éy rp dvépare "Inood wav yoru Kapily érovpaviwy, x. rT. X 


Heb. i. 6. Tov mpwréroxoy ...... 

Rom. vii. 29. Eic 76 eivat abrov roy mpwrdroxor. 

Col. i. 15. Ipwréroxog méone xricewc. V. 18. Lpwrdroxoc. This 
appellation is applied to Christ nowhere else, excepting in Rev. i. 5. 


Heb. ii. 2. ‘O di dyyéAwy AarnOele Adyoc. 

Gal. iii. 19. ‘O vépoc....dearayele di &yyékwy. Comp. Acts vii. 53. 

Here is the same sentiment, A\dyo¢e and yduoc being synonymes ; as, for 
substance, Aadnelc and duarayele are. However, Stephen once uses a 
similar expression, Acts vii. 53. 


Heb. ii. 4. Znpetorg re kal répact, cat woxidate Svvdpect, xal rvevparoc 
aylov peptopotc. 

1 Cor, xii. 4. Acaupécere dé xapiopdrer eiot, 76 dé abré rredpa. 

1 Cor. xii. 11. Havra dé ratra évépyer 76 tv cal 76 abrd rrvevpa, dtatpovy 
idig Exdorg Kab Bodderat. 

Rom. xii. 6. “Exovreg 88 xapiopara kara ry xdpw rijv dobcicay fpiv 
didgopa ...++- all spoken of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
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and characterized by the same shade of thought, viz. the various or 
different gifts of this nature distributed by him. 


Heb. ii. 8. Ddyra ixérakac iroxdtw raév rodwy avrov. 

1 Cor, xv. 27. Hdvra yap trératey td rove wédag abrov. 

Eph, i. 22. Kat wévra trérager bd rove rédac abrod. 

Phil. iii. 21. ‘Ywordéac éavrd ra wavra ...... phraseology applied to 
designate the sovereignty conferred upon Christ, and found only in Paul 
and in our epistle. 


Heb. ii. 10. Ai dy ra rdvra; cal di ob ra mavra. 

Rom. xi. 36. ’EE avrov, xat di abrod, xal-eic abrov ra Tayra. 

Col. i. 16. Ta révra oi abrov-Kid etc abrov. 

1 Cor. viii. 6. Eig Ocdc....é ob Ta wayra’ Kat cic Kipuoc....éi ov ra 
mavra «s.. a method of expression, employed to designate God as the 
author of all things, and also the lord and possessor of them, which is 
appropriate to Paul, and to our epistle. 


Heb. ii. 14, “Iva .... xarapyfoy roy rd xparog Exovra tov Bavarov, 
Tour Eort Tov duaf3oXor. 

2 Tim. i. 10. Karapyhoavrog pev rov Oavarov. Karapyéw, employed 
in the sense of abolishing, rendering null, is exclusively Pauline. No 
other writer of the New Testament employs it at all, except Luke; and 
he but once, and then in.a quite different sense from that attached to it 
by Paul, Luke xiii. 7. 

Heb. il. 16. Szépparog ’AGpadp, to designate Christians. 

Gal. iii, 29. Ei d€ tpsic Xpiorot, dpa rod ’"ABpadp onxéppa éore. 

Gal. ill. 7. Oi é« ricrewe, ovroi eioty viot "ABpadp. 

Rom. iv. 16. "ACpadp, dc éore rarip ravrwr har. 

The appellation, seed or sons of Abraham, applied to designate 
Christians, is found only in Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. iii. 1. KAjcewe éxovpaviov. 

Phil. iii. 14. Tie &vw crAqoewe rod Oeod. 

Rom. xi. 29. *H kdjjore rod Oeov. +The phrase heavenly or divine call- 
ing, applied to designate the proffered mercies of the gospel, is limited 
to Paul and to our epistle. 

Heb. iv. 12. Zev yap 6 Adyoe rov Ocod ..+. Kal ropwrepoc, tmtp maoay 


paxawpay dicropov. 
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Eph. vi. 17. Tir payawpay rod mveiparoc, 6 gore pia Oeov. The 
comparison of the word of God to a sword, is found only in Paul and 
in our epistle. 

Heb. v. 8. Kaimep oy vidc, tuabey ag’ ov erabe riv braxony. 

Phil. ii. 8. ’Erareivwoev Eavroy, yevdouevoc trhxooe, péxpt Oavarov. The 
idea of obedience in the humiliation and sufferings of Christ, constitutes 
the speciality and the similitude of these two passages. 


Heb. v. 13. Nirwe yap éort, i.e. a child in religion, comparatively 
égnorant, uninformed.. 

1 Cor. iil. 1. ‘Qe vnriowe év Xpiorg, in the same sense. 

Eph. iv. 14. “Iva pyxért Oper virco, in the same. 

Rom. ii. 20. Avddoxadov vnriwy, in the same. 

Gal. iv. 3. “Ove yey vijrior, inthe same. This phraseology is limited 
to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. v. 14. Tedelwy dé éorww i) oreped rpogyy. 

1 Cor. xiv. 20. Tate dé gpect rédevot yiveobe. The word rédeor is here 
the antithesis of vf, and means well instructed, mature. In this 
sense, it is employed only m Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. vi. 1. TeXeudrnra, an advanced, mature state, i. e. of Christian 
knowledge. 

Col. ili. 14. Bovdeopoe rife redecdrnroc, the bond or cement of a matured 
Christian state. 'The word rededrne, in such a sense, is limited to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. vi. 3. "Eavrep érirpéry 6 Ocdc. 
1 Cor. xvi. 7. "Eay 6 Kipwe émirpérn ...... a phrase no where else 
employed. 


Heb. vi. 10. Tie ayarne tie évedeitacbe etc rd bvopa abvrov, Saxovhoay- 
Tec Toc aylowc Kal dtaxovovyrec. 

2 Cor. vill. 24. Thy oby evdeky ric &ydane toy ... ic abrove évdei- 
EaoOe. The similarity consists in employing évdeiLacOae riv a&yaryy in 
both cases, constructed with cic before the object that follows. 

Heb. vii. 5. Otrwee trodeiypare cat oxig Aarpevover Hy éxovpaviwy. 

Heb. x. 1. Xkay yap Eywy 6 vopoe rHv ptddAdvrwr. 

Col. ti. 17. "A gore oxia rév pedddvrwy .... language respecting the 
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figurative nature of the Jewish dispensation, which is appropriate to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. viii. 6. Kpeirrovdc éore deabhxne pecirne. 

1 Tim. ii. 5. Eic peoirng .... Xprorde "Inaoie. 

Gal. iii. 19, 20. "Ev yerpi pecirov. ‘O dé pecirng évdc odk ore" 

The word mediator, applied to designate Christ or Moses, is appro- 
priate to Paul and to our epistle. 


, 7 


Heb. viii. 10. Kat cout airoic eic Oedv, Kat abrot Ecovrai por cic Nady. 

2 Cor. vi. 16. Kat Ecopat atrdy Ged, cal abrot Ecovral pot Nadc. 

Both passages are quoted from the Old Testament. The resemblance 
consists in the quotation and application of the same passage in both 
places, and in the same manner. 


Heb. viii. 10. Kat émi xapdiac abrév érypayw adbrove. 

Rom. ii. 15. To épyor rov vépuou yparror év raic xapdlate abrory. 

2 Cor. ili. 3. "Eyyeypappévn .... év wrakl kapdiac capxivat. 

The passage in Hebrews is a quotation. But the other passages serve 
to show that such a phraseology was familiar to Paul, and that he pro- 
ably derived it from the Old Testament passage, quoted in Heb. viii. 10. 


Heb. ix. 15. Oavdrov yevopévov cic arodvrpwo Téyv emt vi Tpwry d.a- 
OnKky rapaBacewr. 

Rom. iii. 25. Aci rije d&rodutpwoewc.... tig Evdekw rife Sumaocbyne 
abrov, dua Ty wapeoty THY TpOYyEyoVOTwY GpwapTnuaTwY. 

In these two passages the peculiar idea is expressed, that the efficacy 
of Christ’s atoning blood extends back to past ages; an idea nowhere 
else brought to view in the same manuer. 


Heb. x. 19. "Exovrec .... mappnotay sig riv eiaodoy réy dyiwy Ey ro 
aipare “Incov. 

Rom. v. 2. Ai ob riy mpocaywyhv éoxijkapey rh wlorer cic Ty Xap 
raurny. 

Eph. ii. 18. Ai abrod Exouer ry tpocaywyny ..+. TPd¢ TOY Tarépa. 

Eph. iii. 12. "Ev & txopey rv rappnoiay Kal ry xpocaywyiy ev mE- 
mono. 

The idea of access to God, or rappnoia, bold, free access, or liberty 
of address, is designated in this manner only by Paul and in our epistle. 


5 el 
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Heb. x. 28. ’Emi dvoiv ij rptot padprvow aro8vijoxec. 

2 Cor. xili. 1. "Ext oréuarog dio papripwy cat rpi@y oraQyosrae may 
pjua. 

1. Tim. v.19. ’Emt dvo #} rpedév ppapripwy. Such an expression is found 
elsewhere, only in the words:of Christ, Matt. xviii. 16. 


Heb. x. 30. ’Epot éxdixnowe, éy@ avrarodwow. 

Rom. xii. 19. "Epot éxdixnore, éyo avrarodwow. 

The similarity consists in quoting the same passage, and applying it 
to show that punishment is the awful prerogative of the Deity, and that 
he will inflict it. 


Heb. x. 32. “AOAnow .... rv madnparwr. 

Phil. i. 30. Tov abrov dyGva tyorrec, oiov Elders év épot. 

Col. ii. 1. ‘HAékoy dyivatyw rept ipar. 

1 Thess, li. 2. Aadijoat.... 70 evayyéuoy .... Ev TOA ayOre. 

The phrase contest, im respect to afflictions, is peculiar to Paul and to 
our epistle. 


Heb. x. 33. ’Ovedeapoig re cat OAipeot OearprZopevor. 
1. Cor. iv. 9. Ogarpov éyev/Onuev rH Kdopw, kK. T. X...... language 
peculiar to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. x. 33. Kowwvol rév otrwe dvacrpepopévwr yevnOcvres, partici- 
pating, 1. €. sympathising with the afflicted. 

Phil. iv. 14. Suykowwrvijcavrég prov th Odile, sympathising in my 
affiectton. The same figurative expression stands in both passages. 


Heb. x. 38. 'O dé dixawoc éx ricrewe Cioerat. 

Rom. i. 17. ‘O 0€ &ikatocg éx riorewe Choerat. 

Gal. ii. 11. “Ore 6 dikatoc éx ricrewe Cioerut. 

The passage is a quotation. But the application, and use of it, appear 
to be exclusively Pauline. 


Heb. xii. 1. Tp¢xwper roy mpoxetuevor hyuiy aywva. 

1 Cor. ix. 24. Otrw rpéxere iva karaddafnre. 

Phil. iii. 14. Ta pév driow émiavOavdpevoc, toig bé EurpecOer emexret- 
VOMEVOS, Kara oKxoroy OLoKw. 

The resemblance here is, that Christian efforts are, in each passage, 
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compared to a race; a comparison found only in Paul and in our 
epistle.’ 


Heb. xiii. 18. Ierol@aper yap, dre eadhy cuvetdnow Exoper. 
Acts xxiii. 1. Paul says, "Eyw radon cuvendhoee Gyaby wemoXirevpat. see 
a manner of speaking found nowhere else. 


Heb. xiii. 20. ‘O dé Qedc rife elphyne. 

Rom, xv. 33. ‘O d& Oed¢ rijc eiphync. Also in Rom. xvi, 20. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 33. 2 Cor. xiii. 11. Phil. iv. 9. 1 Thess. v. 23. An expression 
used by no other writer of the New Testament. 


Heb. xiii. 18. Lpocevyeode wept typor. 

1 Thess. v. 25. Ipocetyeobe repli jar. 

Natural as this may appear at the close of a letter, it is peculiar to 
Paul and to our epistle. 

To the instances of phraseology thus collected, may be added the 
greeting and benediction at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is altogether Pauline. 


II. Words which are found, among the New Testament writers, only in Paul and in 
our epistle ; or, if found elsewhere, are used in a sense different from that in which 
they are here employed. 


’"Aywy, in the sense of Christian effort, either in performing duties, or 
bearing trials, Heb. xii. 1. 1 Tim. vi. 12. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

*Adedgol, brethren of Christ, considered in respect to his human nature, 
Heb. 11. 12, 17. Rom. viii. 29. 

*Acdxipoc, inept, unfit, Heb. vi. 8. Tit. i. 16, 

’Avdwe, reverence, modesty, Heb. xii. 28. 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

Aipéopat, to choose, Heb. xi. 25. 2 Thess. ii. 13. Phil. i. 22. 

”“Axaxoc, innocent, Heb. vil. 26. Rom. xvi. 18. 

*Aobévea, sin, sinful infirmity, Heb. v. 2. Rom. v. 6. 

Aabijxn, will, testament, Heb. ix. 16. Gal. iii. 15. It is doubtful, 
however, whether dcaOj«n has the sense of testament, in the latter 
passage. 

"Eric mpoxexetuévn, proffered Christian happiness, Heb. vi. 18. Col. i. 5. 

Exdvw, to be despondent, Heb. xii. 3. Gal. vi. 9. 

 Evdvvapdw, to give strength ; (passively) to receive strength, Heb. xi. 
34. 2Tim.iv.17. 1 Tim. i. 12. 


+ 0 aa 
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Karapyeiv, to annul, abolish, abrogate, Heb. ii. 14. Rom. iii. 3, 31 
vi. 6. 1 Cor. i. 28. Gal. v. 11, and elsewhere often in Pauli 
epistles. 

Kaixnpa, glorifying, rejoicing, Heb. iii. 6. Rom.iv. 2. 1 Cor. ix. 15. 

KAnpovdpoc, lord, possessor, applied to Christ, Heb. i. 2. Rom. viii. 17. 

Aarpevery, (Sovdcvery, a Synonyme,) O«p Cey7r, Heb. ix. 14. 1 Thess. 
i. 9. 

M? (ov) BAeropeva, the invisible objects of the future world, Heb. xi. 1. 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 

‘Oporoyia, religion, religious, or Christian profession, Heb. iii. 1. wy. 
14, x. 23. 2 Cor. ix. 13. 

"Ovopa, majesty, or dignity, Heb. i. 4. , Phil. ii. 9,10. Eph, i 
But although this sense of dvoua in Heb. i. 4, is adopted by some 
eminent critics, still it is more probable that it has the sense of appel- 
lation ; see Heb. i. 5, seq. 

Od kriotc, nothing, Heb. iv. 13. Rom. viii. 39. 

Tededw, to consummate in happiness, to bestow the reward consequent 
on finishing a victorious course, Heb. ii. 10. vil. 28. x. 14. Phil. 
ii. 12. 

‘Yadoraotc, confidence, Heb. ili. 14. ii. 1. 2 Cor. ix. 4. xi. 17. 


*Iepovoahi. éxovpavioc, the abode of the blessed, Heb. xii. 22; comp. © 


‘Iepovoadip d&vw, Gal. iv. 26, in the like sense. 


Ill. Peculiarity of grammatical construction, in regard to the use of the passive verb, 
instead of the active. 


Thus in Heb. vii. 11, we find the phrase, 6 Aadc yap ém abr vevo- 
poérnro, for the people under it [the Levitical priesthood] received the 
law ; where the nominative case of the person who is the object (not the 
subject) in the sentence, is joined with the passive of the verb; and 


this mode of construction is employed, instead of the active voice of~ 


the same verb, followed by the dative of the person who is the object ; 
&. g. vevomobernro hag. 

The like construction is found in Paul’s acknowledged writings. E. g. 
Rom. ili. 2, dre [abrot] ércoredOnoay ra Adyta rod Ocod, they were intrusted 


with the oracles of God, instead of saying, the oracles of God were 


ntrusted to them. Rom. vi. 17—eicg Ov rapeddOnre ruroy Cidaxijc, into 
which model of doctrine ye have been delivered, instead of which form 
pr model of doctrine was delveged to you. 1 Tim, i. 11, 6 émorevOnv 
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ty, woth which I was entrusted, instead of which was intrusted to me, 
& émtorevOn poor. 

This is a minuteness of grammatical construction, which a copyist of 
Paul would not be likely either to notice or to imitate. It affords, 
therefore, the more striking evidence, that all proceeded from the same 
hand. ; 
Finally, Paul frequently employs an adjective of the neuter gender, 
in order to designate generic quality, instead of using a synonymous 
noun: €.g.7d yywordy, Rom. i, 19; 7d xpnordy, Rom. ti. 4; rd duvaroy, 
Rom. ix. 22; rd &dvvarov, Rom. vii. 3; 7d doGevéc, 1 Cor. 1. 25. Com- 
pare 70 dperdOerov, Heb. vi. 17; ro pavragéuevoy, Heb. xii. 215; ro xwdor, 
xii. 13. 


§ 24. Remarks on the Comparisons made in the preceding sections, 


In the first place, without any hesitation, I concede thus much to 
those critics, who make light of the evidence drawn from such a com- 
parison as has now been made, viz. that no evidence of this nature can 
ever afford what is equivalent to a demonstration of the fact, for the 
support of which it is adduced. But, then, demonstration is what such 
a case neither admits nor demands, If the writer’s name were affixed 
to the epistle, it would not amount to proof of this kind; for, might it 
not have been put there by another person, in order to answer some 
designs of his own? Nay, unless witnesses have given us testimony, 
who themselves saw Paul write the epistle, the proof is not of the highest 
kind that is possible ; nor even then would their testimony establish the 
fact, unless we could be well assured of their credibility. By such a 
criterion, however, the genuineness of no writing, ancient or modern, can 
be examined. It is generally enough for us, that an author’s name is 
affixed to a writing. Prima facie, it is evidence that it belongs to him; 
and it must be regarded as suffictent evidence, until it is contradicted 
either expressly, or by implication, 

Let us suppose now, that, after an author has published many pieces, 
and his style and sentiments have become well known, he publishes a 
composition of any kind, without affixing his name to it; can there be 
no adequate, no satisfactory evidence, that it belongs to him ? 

This is the very question before us. I grant that similarity, or even 
sameness of sentiment, in different pieces, does not certainly prove iden- 
tity of authorship; for the friends, or imitators, or disciples of any 
distinguished man, may imbibe the same sentiments which he inculcates, 

L 


and exhibit them in similar words and phrases. I grant that the primi- 
tive teachers of Christianity were agreed, and must have been agreed, 
(supposing that they were under divine guidance,) as to the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. But in respect to the mode of representing 
them; in regard to the style, and diction, and urgency with which 
particular views of doctrine are insisted on; what can be more various 
and diverse than the epistles of Paul, and James, and Peter, and John? 

The reply to this, by critics who entertain sentiments different from | 
those which I have espoused, is, that ‘‘ the writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews was an intimate friend, or a studious imitator, of Paul; a man 
of talents, who, with unqualified admiration of the apostle’s sentiments, 
mode of reasoning, and even choice of words, closely imitated him in 
all these particulars. Hence the similarity between the writings of Paul 
and the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

The possibility of this cannot be denied. Designed imitation has, in 
a few instances, been so successful as to deceive, at least for a while, the 
most sharp-sighted critics. Witness the imitation of Shakspeare which 
a few years ago was palmed upon the English public, as the work of that 
distinguished poet himself. Witness also the well-known and long con- 
troverted fact, in respect to the pieces ascribed to Ossian, which are now 
_ known to be a forgery. But, after all, such attempts have very seldom 
been successful, even where the most strenuous efforts have been made 
at close imitation ; and these, with all the advantages which a modern 
education could afford. How few, for example, of the multitudes, who 
have aimed at copying the style of Addison or Johnson with the greatest 
degree of exactness, have succeeded even in any tolerable measure; and 
none in such a way, that they are not easily distinguished from the 
models which they designed to imitate. | 

Just so it was, in the primitive age of the church. The Christian 
world was filled with gospels and epistles, ascribed to Paul, and Peter, 
and other apostles and disciples. Yet no one of these succeeded in 
gaining any considerable credit among the churches; and what little 
was ever gained by any of them, proved to be temporary, and of very 
small influence. This was not owing to want of exertion; for strenuous 
efforts were made by writers to imitate the apostolic manner of writing, 
so as to gain credit for their supposititious pieces. But all of them 
failed. Indeed, nothing can be more egregious, or striking, than the 
failure. A comparison of any of the apocryphal writings of the New 
Testament, with the genuine writings of the same, shows a difference 
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heaven-wide between them, which the most undistinguishing intellect can 
hardly fail to discern. 

If, then, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews was an imitator, a 
designed and close imitator, of the apostle Paul, he has succeeded, in 
such a way as no other writer of those times, or any succeeding ones, 
ever did. He has produced a composition, the sentiments of which, in 
their shade, and colouring, and proportion, (so far as his subjects are 
common with those in the acknowledged epistles of Paul,) are altogether 
Pauline. Nay, he has preserved not only the order of writing which 
Paul adopts ; but his mode of reasoning, his phraseology, and even his 
choice of peculiar words, or words used in a sense peculiar to the 
apostle. The imitation goes so far, it extends to so many particulars, 
important and unimportant, that, if our epistle was not written by 
Paul, it must have been an imitation of him which was the effect 
of settled design, and was accomplished only by the most strenuous 
effort. 

But here, while I acknowledge the possibility of such an imitation, I 
must, from thorough conviction, say, that the probability of it does seem 
to be very small. With Origen, I must, after often-repeated study of 
this epistle, say, The sentiments are wonderful, and in no way behind 
those of the acknowledged writings of the apostles: ra vohpara rijc 
émtsorte Oavpaoik est, Kal ov devrépa THY ATOsOAIKGY Opooyoupévwr 
ypapparwy, Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 25. I cannot find any higher intensity 
of mind ; any more exalted conceptions of the true nature of Christianity, 
as a spiritual religion; any higher views of God and Christ, or of the 
Christian’s privileges and his obligations to believe in, love, and obey 
the Saviour; any more noble excitements to pursue the Christian course, 
unawed by the threats and unallured by the temptations of the world; 
or any so awful representations of the fearful consequences of unbelief, 
and of defection from Christianity. The man who wrote this epistle, 

has no marks of a plagiarist, or of an imitator, about him. Nothing can 
be more free and original than his thoughts, reasonings, and mode of 
expressing them. It is most evident, that they flow directly and warm 
from the heart. They are ‘‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that 
turn.” Where, in all the ancient world, did ever a plagiarist, or an 
mitator, write in this manner? A man who could form such conceptions 
in his mind, who could reason, and exhort, in such an impressive and 
awful manner; has he any need of imitating—even Paul himself? No; 
it may be said of him, (what Paul, on another occasion, said of himself 
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in comparison with his brethren,) that “he was not a whit behind the 
very chiefest of the apostles.” 

Then, how could such a man be concealed, in the first ages of the 
church, when the memory of those who were very distinguished has been 
preserved so distinct, and with so much care and reverence, by ecclesi- 
astical tradition? Men, who can write in this manner, cannot remain 
concealed any where. And the writer of such an epistle, it would seem, 
must have acted a part not less conspicuous than that of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles himself. 

But antiquity, we are told, has attributed this epistle to distinguished 
men.in the early church; to Clement of Rome, to Luke, or to Barnabas; 
each of whom is known to have been the warm friend and admirer 
of Paul. 

I know this has been often alleged. But, fortunately, there are 
extant writings of each of these persons, with which our epistle may be 
compared; and which serve to show how little foundation there is for 
such an opinion. But of this, more hereafter. I merely say, at present, 
thatthe great body of critics, for some time past, have agreed in reject- 
ing the opinion, which ascribes our epistle to either of the authors just 
mentioned, 

Who, then, did write it, if Paul did not? And what is to be gained, 
by endeavouring to show the possibility that some other person wrote 
it, when so many circumstances unite in favour of the general voice 
of the primitive ages, that this apostle was the author? That the 
ehurch, during the first century after the apostolic age, ascribed it to 
some one of the apostles, is clear from the fact, that it was inserted 
among the canonical books of the churches in the East and the West; 
that it was comprised in the Peshito; in the old Latin version; and 
was certainly admitted by the Alexandrine and Palestine churches. 
Now, what apostle did write it, if Paul did not? Surely neither John, 
nor Peter, nor James, nor Jude. The difference of style is too striking, 
between their letters and this, to admit of such a supposition. But 
what other apostle, except Paul, was ever distinguished in the ancient 
church as a writer? None; and the conclusion, therefore, seems to be 
altogether a probable one, that he was the writer. Why should all the 
circumstances which speak for him, be construed as relating to some 
unknown writer? Are the sentiments unworthy of him? Are they 
opposed to what he has inculcated? Do they differ from what he has 
taught? Neither. Why not, then, admit the probability that he was 
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the author? Nay, why not admit that the probability is as great as the 
nature of the case (the epistle being anonymous) could be expected to 
afford? Why should there be any more objection to Paul as the author 
of this epistle, than to any other man ? 

My own conviction, if I may be permitted to express it, is as clear in 
respect to this point, as from its nature I could expect it to be. I began 
the examination of the subject unbiassed, if I was ever unbiassed in the 
examination of any question; and the evidence before me has led me to 
such a result. 

But the arguments, which are urged against the opinion that I have 
now endeavoured to defend remain to be examined. They must not be 
passed over in silence, nor any of them he kept out of sight, to which 
importance can reasonably be attached. 


§ 25. Objections. 


The objections made to the opinion, that Paul was the author of our 
epistle, are numerous. All the hints which ancient writers have given, 
by way of objection, have been brought forward, of late, and urged with 
great zeal and ability. Arguments internal and external, of every kind, 
have been insisted on. Indeed, the attack upon the Pauline origin of 
our epistle has been so warmly and powerfully made, by the last and 
present generation of critics on the continent of Europe, that most who 
are engaged in the study of-sacred literature, seem inclined to think that 
the contest is over, and that victory has been won. So much, at least, 
must be conceded, viz. that those who admit the Pauline origin of this 
epistle, must make more strenuous efforts than they have yet made, in 
order to defend their opinion, and to satisfy objectors. To do this, is 
indeed a most laborious, 4nd in many cases exceedingly repulsive task ; 
for of such a nature are many of the objections, thrown out at random, 
and asserted with confidence, that an attack which cost but a few 
moments’ effort on the part of the assailant, costs days and weeks of 
labour, on the part of him who makes the defence, 

The question, however, is too important to be slightly treated. * Nor 
will it suffice for those who defend the Pauline origin of our epistle; 
merely to select a few specimens of argument on the part of their oppo- 
nents, and, showing the insufficiency or inaccuracy of these, make their 
appeal to the reader’s sympathies, assuring him, that the rest of the 
arguments employed by their opponents are of a similar nature. There 
are readers, (and such are the men whose opinion on subjects of this 
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nature is most to be valued,) who will not be satisfied with cursory, hasty, 
half-performed examination ; and who, when you show them that one or 
more of an opponent’s arguments is unsound, will not believe it to follow, 
of course, that all of them must be so. Above all, one must expect, that 
many doubters of the genuineness of our epistle, will not be satisfied 
with having only one side of the question presented. It is reasonable 
that they should not; and if the objections, which have weight in their 
minds, cannot be as satisfactorily answered, as from the nature of the 
case might be justly expected, then let them have so much weight as is 
properly due to them. 

It is but fair to warn the reader, that in entering on this part of our 
subject, his patience will be tried, by the length and minuteness of the 
examination. Perhaps those only, who fully know the present state of 
critical effort and opinion with respect to the literature of our epistle, 
will be able to find an adequate apology for such particularity as the 
sequel. exhibits. But such probably will feel, that the time has come, 
when objections must either be fully and fairly met, or those who 
defend the Pauline origin of our epistle must consent to give up their 
opinion, if they would preserve the character of candour. The present 
leaning of criticism is strongly against this origin; and it is high time 
that the subject should receive an ample discussion. 

Whether the question at issue has been deeply, fundamentally, and 
patiently examined, by the principal writers who have given a tone to 
the present voice of critics, I will not venture either to affirm or to deny. 
I shall leave it to the reader, when he shall have gone through with an 
examination of these writers, to speak his own feelings. 


§ 26. Objections by Bertholdt considered. 
* 


Bertholdt has collected and embodied all the objections made by pre- 
vious writers, which are worthy of particular consideration, in his Intro- 
duction to the books of the Old and New Testament. To these he has 
added some, which apparently were originated by himself. I shall 
briefly state his objections; subjoining to each, as I proceed, such 
remarks as the nature of the case may scem to demand. 

(1.) “ It is a suspicious circumstance, and against the opinion that 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, that he has not subscribed his 
name; since he says, in 2 Thess. ili. 17, that it was his practice to do 
this in order to show that letters, purporting to be his, might thus be 
certainly known as being genuine.” 
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The reply to this is obvious. After Paul had written his first epistle 
to the Thessalonian church, in which he had mentioned the second coming 
of Christ, it appears that some one had written another letter, counter- 
feiting his name, in which the day of the Lord had been represented as 
very near. On this account, Paul says, in his second letter to the same 
church, ‘‘ Be not agitated by any message, or by any epistle as from me, 
in respect to the day of the Lord, as being already at hand,” ii.2. And 
then, to avoid the effects of any misrepresentation of this nature, for the 
future, he says, at the close of the letter, iii. 17, “‘ This salutation from 
me, Paul, by my own hand. This is the proof [viz. of the genuineness of 
my letter] in every epistle [i. e. to your church;] so I write.” 

Let it now be noted, that the epistles to the Thessalonians were the 
first, in regard to time, which Paul wrote to any church; at least, the 
first that are now extant. Under circumstances like these, when letters 
to the Thessalonians had been forged in his name, can the assurance that 
he subscribes all his letters to them with his own hand, be taken as a 
proof, that, in all his future life, he should never address an anonymous 
letter to any church, in any circumstances ? 

(2.) ** No good reason can be given why Paul should conceal his 
name. Does he not intimate, at the close of the letter, that he is yet in 
prison, but expects soon to be set at liberty? Does he not ask their 
prayers that he may be speedily restored? And does he not promise 
them a visit, in company with Timothy, if his return be speedy? Why 
should Paul attempt to conceal himself, when he has developed circum- 
stances which evidently imply that he was not concealed, and that he did 
not desire to be so ?” 

But if this objection be of any validity, it is just as valid in respect to 
any other person, as to the writer of this letter. Why should any other 
writer attempt to conceal himself, when most clearly the tenor of the 
letter implies, that he must be known to those whom he immediately — 
addresses? If there be any incongruity here, it applies just as much to 
any other writer, as to Paul. 

But is there no good reason imaginable, why Paul should have with- 
held his name? If he designed the epistle to be a circular among the 
Jews generally, (which from the nature of the discussion, comprising 
topics so interesting to them all, I am altogether inclined to believe was 
the case,) then might he not, as a measure of prudence, omit prefixing or 
subscribing his name directly, lest the prejudices of those Christians wh¢ 
were zealots for the law might be excited, on the first inspection of his 
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epistle? Ultimately, he might be, and must be known, if the letter was 
taced back to the church to whom it was first sent, and the inquiries 
nade respecting it, which the circumstances mentioned at the close of it 
would naturally suggest. To this the writer would probably feel no 
objection; trusting that the arguments suggested in it might disarm pre- 
judiced readers, before they came to the certain knowledge of the author. 
Is it an unknown, unheard-of case, that men should write letters, anony- 
mously at first, but afterwards avow them? Or that they should write 
letters, anonymous, but so circumstanced, and designedly so circum- 
stanced, that inquiry might ultimately lead to a knowledge of the 
author ? 

Granting, however, that neither the reason of Clement of Alexandria, 
nor of Eusebius, nor of Jerome, nor the reason now given, for the 
apostle’s withholding his name, is satisfactory; still is there no possibility 
that adequate reason may have existed for the letter being sent without 
the subscription of the writer’s name, of which reason we are ignorant ? 
Let it be whoever it may, that wrote the letter, does not the same 
difficulty, in every case, attend the explanation of its being anonymous ? 
I can see no difference; unless we assume the position, that the writer 
meant it should be attributed to an apostle, and therefore concealed his 
own name. Such a writer, we cannot with any probability suppose the 
author of our epistle to have been. All—all is sincerity, fervent bene- 
volence, ingenuous and open-hearted dealing, throughout the whole. 

Besides, is the case in hand one that has no parallel? Certainly not. 
The first epistle of John is altogether destitute of the author’s name, or ot 
any internal marks that will lead us to know him, except what are con- 
tained in the style itself. Why should it be more wonderful, that Paul 
should write an anonymous letter, than that John should do it ? 

(3.) ‘The Jews of Palestine had a great antipathy to Paul, and 
always persecuted him, when he came among them. How can it be 
supposed, that he should have addressed to them a letter, with the 
expectation that it would be read and regarded by them ?” ‘ 

That some of the zealots for the law, in Judea, were strongly opposed 
to Paul, is sufficiently evident from the history of his visits to Jerusalem. 
But, that the apostles and teachers there were his warm and decided 
friends, is equally evident from the same source. Moreover, that there 
were private Christians there, who cherished a very friendly feeling toward 
him, is evident from Acts xxi. 17, where, on his last visit there, the 
brethren (oi adedgol) are said to have received him gladly. The perse- 
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tution, which ensued at this time, was first excited, as the historian 
expressly states, by Jews from Asia Minor, xxi. 27, But it is unneces- 
sary to dwell on this. At Ptolemais, xxi. 7, and at Cesarea, xxi. 8 seq., 
he had warm friends; and at the latter place, he abode two whole years 
as a prisoner, before his removal to Rome. Were there no friends of 
his, then, in Palestine, among whom he could hope to find a listening 
ear? no Christians, on whom he could hope that his arguments would 
make an impression? And after all, did he ever cease to speak to the 
Jews, to admonish them, to dispute with them, in order to vindicate the 
religion which he had embraced, because they were prejudiced against him ? 
How unlike himself, then, does the objection which we are considering 
represent Paul to be! He did not confer with flesh and blood; he 
believed that the armour in which he was clad, was ‘“ mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strong holds.” 

(4.) ‘‘ But there is internal evidence, from the style of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and from circumstances mentioned in it, which render it 
impossible to believe that Paul was the author of it.” 

This objection is a very ancient one. It was felt, as we have seen, by 
Clement of Alexandria; deeper still, by Origen; and adverted to by 
Eusebius, and other fathers of the church. It would seem, that there 
must be some real foundation for an objection, so long, so often, and 
confidently urged. Late critics have attributed an irresistible power to 
it. Eichhorn and Bertholdt maintain, that it lies so upon the very face 
of the whole epistle, that every reader must be impressed with it. So 
strong, indeed; are their impressions with respect to it, that they seem to 
require no other argument, in order to satisfy them that Paul could not 
have written the epistle to the Hebrews. 

That there are cases, where the general character of the style of one 
piece, is so plainly different from another, as to leave.no doubt on the 
mind of a discerning reader that both did not, nay even could not, come 
from the same pen, certainly cannot be called in question. Who could 
ever attribute the epistles of John, to Paul, or to Peter, or to James? 
But, that there are other cases, where the characteristic marks are not 
so discernible, and about which there may be a great difference of feeling 
in respect to the style, is well known. For example; the book of 
Deuteronomy is ascribed by one set of critics, of high acquisitions and 
refined taste, of great acuteness and discriminating judgment, to Moses 
as the author, because it betrays every where, as they think, the most 

sdubitable marks of his style and spirit. Another class of critics, 
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equally eminent for literary acquisition and discrimination, confidently 
draw the conclusion, that Moses could not have been the author, from 
the feeling which they have, on reading it, that it is composed in a manner 
totally diverse from the style and spirit of Moses. 

Just such is the case, in regard to the speech of Elihu, in the book 
of Job. One party reject it as spurious, because their critzcal taste 
leads them to do so; and another holds it to be genuine, for the 
like reason. 

Isaiah, too, has met with the same fate. The last 26 chapters are now 
familiarly called Pseudo-Isaiah, by one party of critics; while another 
strive to vindicate the whole book as genuine. 

Each party is equally confident, and equally satisfied of the validity 
of their arguments. But what is the humble inquirer to do, in the midst 
of all these contests of taste and of Opinion? How can he trust his 
feelings to decide, with confidence, in a case where the most acute and 
distinguishing critics differ in respect to the judgment that a critical 
tact should give? He cannot do it with safety. In what way, then, 
shall one who examines for himself, be able to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion? My answer, in all such cases, would be, MAKE THE 
ACTUAL COMPARISON; collate sentiment with sentiment, phrase with 
phrase, words with words. This is the kind of proof that is palpable, 
and is not left to the uncertain tenor of feeling, excited by mere insulated 
perusal; a feeling which, in cases where the composition read is in 
a foreign language, must be a very uncertain guide ; and which, even in 
our own vernacular language, not unfrequently misleads us. 

Origen, as he avers, found, in the epistle to the Hebrews, the thoughts 
of Paul; but the words, he thinks, are better Greek (éX\Anvuwrepa) than 
the apostle wrote. He, therefore, resorts to the supposition, that a 
translator had given to it its present Greek costume, who had received 
the sentiments from the mouth of Paul. But Eichhorn does not limit 
the difference, between the style of this epistle and those of Paul, to the 
quality of the Greek. ‘‘ The manner of it,” says he, “‘ is more tranquil 
and logical than that in which Paul with his strong feelings could 
write. Every thing is arranged in the most exact order. The expression 
is well rounded, choice, and very clear in the representation which it 
makes. Paul is altogether different; he is unperiodical, involved, 
obscure, writes poor Greek, is given to rhapsody and aphorism,” Ein]. 
§ 260. Bertholdt has repeated the same sentiment, in almost the saine 
words, in his Introduction to this epistle, § 646. 
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If I might ‘be allowed to express my own feelings, after having, for 
many years, annually devoted myself to the explanation of this epistle, 
translated it with all the care which I could bestow upon it, and minutely 
weighed every expression and word in it, I should say, that nothing could 
be more unfortunately chosen, than the epithet, ‘ ruhig,” equable, tran- 
quil, void of excitement, which these distinguished critics have applied 
to its style. I appeal to every man’s feelings who reads it, and ask, Are 
there, in the whole book of God, any warnings so awful as here, and 
expressed with such mighty energy? Are there any threats of punish- 
ment for unbelief, so tremendous and impassioned as those in this 
epistle ? 

Then, as to ‘* every thing being arranged in such exact order,” as they 
aver, “‘ conclusion following conclusion, all in the manner of a good 
rhetorician ;” the instances above produced, and which might easily be 
increased, of enthymemes, and suspended construction, exactly in the 
manner of Paul, may help to judge of this. Moreover, let any one make 
the attempt to translate this epistle into his own vernacular language, 
and he will then see whether all is so well rounded and perspicuous, as 
these critics represent it to be. I find ellipsis as frequent here, as in 
Paul’s acknowledged writings. Any good translation, that exhibits the 
supply of these ellipses, and marks them by the common mode in which 
they are printed, demonstrates this to the eye. Hebraism I find here, as 
well and as often as in Paul. In short, I cannot but feel, in reading the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that the writer has reached the very summit of 
eloquence, and energy, and vivid representation, in many passages of his 
composition; and I am constrained to make a similar acknowledgment, 
in respect to many passages of the known epistles of Paul. I cannot per- 
ceive any striking diversity in regard to these characteristics. 

. To what cause, now, can it be attributed, that feelings so very differ- 
ent, in respect to the character of the style, should arise in the minds of 
men, when they read the epistle in question? Two reasons for this, I 
apprehend, may be given. The first and principal one is, that the main 
topics of this epistle are so diverse from those generally treated of in the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, that they required, of course and from 
necessity, a variety of words, phrases, and ideas, that either are not 
common, or are not at all to be found in his other epistles. This I regard 
as chiefly the ground of the judgment which has so often been passed 
in respect to dissimilarity of style. The other is, that one comes to the 
reading of this epistle, with his feelings impressed by the circumstance, 
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that there is a want of direct evidence about the author; and conse- 
quently so tuned, as to be strongly agitated by any thing, which may 
seem to increase or diminish the probability that Paul was the author 
of it. That the doctrinal views, contained in this epistle, have made many 
willing to get rid of its canonical authority, if it could be done, is not by 
any means improbable. After all, however, in a question where there 
is such a difference of sentiment in regard to style, among those who are 
capable of judging, the appeal must be made, and can be made, only to 
actual comparison. Such an appeal I have endeavoured tomake. To 
array mere feeling or apprehension, arising from the perusal of the 
epistle, against actual comparison, can never be to judge by making use 
of the best means of judging. Origen’s authority, in this case, cannot 
go far with any one who chooses to examine and decide for himself. 
Origen, with all his talents and learning, was far enough from being a 
Cicero or a Quintilian, in respect to taste and nice discernment of differ- 
ences of style. He makes assertions equally confident, in other cases, that 
will not bear the test of examination ; and assertions, too, that have respect 
to the Greek language, his mother tongue. For example, he says that 
the want of the article before 0edc¢, in John i. 1, proves that the writer 
cannot have meant to designate the supreme God by this word. Now, 
whether the supreme God be meant, or not, can never be determined by 
such a rule; for it is usual, in the Greek language, that the predicate 
of a proposition should be without the article, while the subject com- 
monly has it. Moreover, in the very same chapter, Oedc stands without 
the article, in more than one instance, incontrovertibly, for the supreme 
God; e. g. in verses 6. 12, 13. 18. Whether Origen’s opinion, then, 
about the style of the epistle to the Hebrews, is well founded or not, is — 
a proper subject of examination. The result of comparison has shown, 
that in respect to sentiment, phraseology, and diction, the epistle is 
filled with the peculiarities of Paul. I doubt whether any one of Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles, compared with the others, will supply more, or 
more exact resemblances. 

I know, indeed, that no critic can be argued out of feelings of this 
sort in respect to style. But he may reasonably be called upon to state 
the ground of those feelings ; specially so, when he asserts, with a con- 
fidence which is intended to influence aresk that the style of the epistle 
to the Hebrews cannot be Paul’s. 

(5.) But Bertholdt has made the appeal to fact. He has produced 
words and expressions which, he says, ‘‘ are not Pauline, and which 
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serve satisfactorily to show, that Paul could not have written the epistle 
to the Hebrews.” 1 proceed to examine them, 

(a) In Hebrews xiii. 7. 17. 24, the word fyovpevoe is used for 
teachers ; Paul every where employs the word diddocadoe for this pur- 
pose,” p. 2937. 

The allegation, that Paul every where uses the word diWacxada to 
designate teachers, is far from being correct. He uses, besides this, the 
words rpeourepoc, 1 Tim. v. 1.17.19; Tit. 1.5; érioxoroc, Acts xx. 28 ; 
Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.75 aowmjy, Eph. iv. 11. Very natural for 
Paul it must have been, to apply a variety of appellations to Christian 
ministers, which would correspond with those applied to religious teachers 
in the Jewish synagogues. These were DJ1D, pastor, leader, guide, 
prefect ; ANTI9, leader, guide ; T3, ruler, prefect ; and sb, guide, 
director. What could be more siatural; then, than for Paul, when 
writing to Hebrews, to call the teachers in their churches jyyoupevor, which 
corresponds quite well with all of the above appellations, that they had 
been accustomed to give to their religious teachers? Besides, the argu- 
ment of Bertholdt, if admitted, would prove too much. The same mode 
of reasoning must lead us to conclude, that those epistles, in which 
Christian teachers are called éxioxoro:, cannot be reckoned as Paul’s, 
because d.ddoxador is not used instead of érioxora. The same may be 
said, in respect to the use of the words rowévec and rpecBirepar. The 
consequence would be, that several of Paul’s now acknowledged epistles 
could not be ascribed to him. But who, that knows the variety of 
appellations employed to designate teachers in the Jewish synagogues, 
can attribute any critical weight to the fact, that such a variety of Greek 
terms is used, corresponding with the Hebrew appellations that were 
familiar to those whom our author addressed? And of all these Greek 
names of pastors, certainly, none better corresponds with the Hebrew 
ones, than the word fyovpevor, employed in our epistle. 

It may be added, too, that Paul employed a term here, not at all 
unique ; for the same appellation is given to teachers, in Luke xxii. 26 ; 
Acts xiv. 12; xv. 22, 

(b) ‘In the epistle to the Hebrews, xcaréxew (eBaiay is used for 
holding fast, Heb. iii. 6.14; and xaréyew a&xdAvH, in Heb. x. 23 ; while 
Paul uses only caréyew simply, 1 Cor. xi. 2 ; xv. 2; 1 Thess, v. 21.” 

On examination, I find the verb caréyw, in the sense of holding fast, 
carefully retaining, to be exclusively Pauline. This word, then, affords 
an argument, to establish a conclusion, the reverse of that for which it is 


adduced by Bertholdt. The addition of BeBatay or dcduwq is evidently 
for the purpose merely of intensity ; just as we may join an adverb toa | 
verb for this purpose, or we may refrain from the use of it, and still 
employ the same verb simply in the same sense. What could be more 
natural, now, than for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to employ 
words of intensity, while in the state of strongly excited feeling in 
which he wrote ? 

(c) “ In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find eic ro Sunvexce, vii. 3, and 
ic TO TayTeNéc, Vil. 25, used to designate the idea of for ever ; while 
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Paul always uses eic rove aidvac.” 

Our author also employs aiéy, in the epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than nine times in the like way; viz. i. 8; v.63; vi. 20; vii. 17. 21. 
24. 28; xiii. 8.21. Is it a matter of wonder, then, that he should 
sometimes employ other words for the same purpose, which were syno- 
nymous; specially, if those words belonged both to common and to 
Hebrew Greek ? Such is the fact, in respect to both the words in ques- 
tion. Amvexég 1s used by lian, Var. Hist. i. 19; by Appian, Bell. 
Civ. i. p. 682 ; Heliod. Ethiop. i. p. 25. Lucian, V. H. i. 19; by 
Symmachus, translator of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, Ps. xlviii. 
15. Tayredec is used by Elian, vii. 2; xii. 20; by Josephus, Antiq. vi. 
2,3; and by Luke, xui. 11. 

But whether the sense of the word wayredée, in Heb. vii. 25, is for 
ever, may be doubted. Its etymology would lead to the sense of pror- 
sus, omnino, i. e. entirely, altogether, thoroughly ; and so, many critics 
have construed it. Such is clearly the meaning of zarredGc, e. g. Jos. 
Antiq. iv. 6, 5; 2 Mace. ili. 12. 31; vii. 40; and so Bretschneider 
construes ¢i¢ ro wayredec, in Heb. vii. 25, in his recent Lexicon. 

But supposing it'does mean for ever, in the case before us, can the 
argument, derived from the employment of such synonymes with éic¢ rove 
ai@vac, as belong to common and to Hebrew Greek, be of any validity 
to show that Paul could not have written our epistle ? 

(d) “* Aiévec, in the sense of universe, is used only in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, i. 2; xi. 3. Paul employs other terms to designate the 
same idea, such as ra wayra, &c.” 

Paul, in the phrase 7g Baovdst rv aiwvwy, 1 Tim. i. 17, has employed 
the word in the same sense as it is used in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and, as the use of the word aiwy, in such a sense is limited to Paul and 
to our epistle, so far as the New Testament is concerned, it would seem 
to prove the reverse of what Bertholdt has adduced it to establish. 
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(e) “ The word ziaric is always used by Paul, in the restricted sense 
_ of xiarte cic Inoovy Xpuordv; in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is employed 
in a much wider latitude.” 

So Bertholdt, p. 2939; and to the same purpose Eichhorn Einlet. p. 
462. This objection has been repeated, greatly magnified, and dwelt 
upon, by Schulz, Brief an die Hebrier, p. 112, seq.; and by Seyffarth, 
de Epist. ad Heb. indole, § 33. These latter writers represent xiartc, 
when used by Paul, as always having reference to Christ or the Chris- 
tian religion, as such; whereas riorcc, in our epistle, relates, they aver, 
only to God or to things future, and means a firm confidence in the de- 
clarations of God respecting them; a sense in which, as they think, Paul 
never employs the word. 

I have united the objections and views of these writers under one 
head, in order to save the repetition of this subject. It deserves an 
attentive consideration. 

There can be no doubt that Paul, in a multitude of cases, employs 
mioric to designate belief in Christ as our Saviour and Redeemer. He 
often employs it to designate that state of mind, which trusts in his 
propitiatory sacrifice or blood as the means of salvation, in opposition to 
any trust or confidence in our own merit as the ground of acceptance. 
But to aver, that the author of our epistle does not disclose similar views 
in regard to the nature and importance of fazth or belief in Christ, 
seems to be quite contrary to the whole tenor of the epistle. What is 
the object of the whole? Plainly, to prevent apostacy, i. e. renunciation 
of belief in Christ. But why is such a renunciation criminal and dan- 
gerous? Because Christ is of infinite dignity, and because, when 
belief in his blood is renounced, ‘‘ there remaineth no further sacrifice 
for sin.” To what purpose is the awful example of the effects of unbe- 
lief, proposed in chapter ili., except to warn the Hebrews against 
renouncing belief in Christ? To what purpose are the parallels drawn, 
in chapter iii.—x., between Christ and Moses; Christ and Melchise- 
dek ; and also between the great High Priest of the Christian religion, 
and the Jewish priests; between the sacrifice offered by the former, and 
the sacrifices made by the latter—but for the sake of warning the Hebrews . 
against renouncing their faith in Christ? Plainly for no other purpose. 
All the warnings, reproofs, and tremendous denunciations in the epistle, 
converge to the same point; they all have a bearing upon the same spe- 
cific object. 


In respect to the allegation, that faith, in our epistle, is employed 
to denote belief or confidence in the declarations of God, specially with 
regard to the objects of a future world; this is true. But it is true, 
also, that Paul, in his acknowledged epistles, employs it in a similar 
manner. E. g. in Rom. iv. 17—23, Paul represents Abraham, under the 
most unpromising circumstances, as believing that God would raise up 
from him, already vevexpwpévoy, a numerous progeny. This belief he 
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represents as an act of faith, érlorevoe—pi) a&oOnvioac rH riorer—od 
dtexplOn rH axcorig—mdnpogopnbeitc—édoyloOn tO "ABpaap [h wiorie] etc 
éuaoocivny. On the other hand, our epistle, xi. 8, seq., represents 
Abraham as going out from his country, and sojourning in a strange land, 
miore. By faith, also he obtained a son, even when he was vevexpwpé- 
voc, xi. 12, from whom a numerous progeny was to spring. Both these 
accounts characterise this whole transaction in the same way. Both 
describe the same acts as being fazth, on the part of Abraham. Both 
describe his physical state, by calling him vevexpwyevoy. Both treat the 
whole transaction as a rare instance of the power of faith, and appeal to 
it as an example most worthy of imitation. Surely here is something 
different from discrepancy of views in these writers. Is there not a 
coincidence, which is altogether striking, both in the manner and la»- 
guage of the epistles ? 

But there are other circumstances in the account of Abraham, which 
deserve distinct notice. Paul, in Rom, iv. 17, seq., represents Abraham 
as believing the divine assurance, that he should become the father of 
many nations; the assurance of that God, ‘‘ who restoreth the dead to 
life, and calleth things that are not, into being.” In this expression, 
the apostle evidently refers to the belief which Abraham entertained, 
that, in case he offered up Isaac as a sacrifice, God could and would 
raise him from the dead, or call another son into being, from whom a 
numerous progeny should descend. 

So in Heb. xi. 17, seq., the writer represents Abraham as offering up 
Isaac, in faith that God was able to raise him from the dead, from 
whence, as it were, he did obtain him, i. e. Isaac sprung from one 
apparently vevexpwpévoc, ver. 12. In both cases the writers have charac- 
terised the state of Abraham’s mind, on this occasion, by representing it 
as faith, éxiorevoe, rioret. In both, they disclose the same specific 
views of the point on which the faith of Abraham —_— and they cha- 
racterise it in the same way. 
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Is not here a minute coincidence of thought, expression, and manner 
of representing faith, which creates strong presumption in favour of the 
opinion, that the writer in both cases was the same person. 

Again, in Heb. xi., Noah is represented as being divinely admonished 
respecting future occurrences, and as preparing an ark for his safety, in 
consequence of his faith in the admonition which he had received. 
The writer, then, proceeds to say, that by this act, he became an heir, 
rig Kara misw SiKkaoovyne, of that justification which is by faith; the 
very expression, and the very idea, which Paul so often repéats in his 
acknowledged epistles, viz. those to the Romans and Galatians. What 
other writer of the New Testament, except Paul, has employed such an 
expression ? 

It is true, indeed, that the author of our epistle does represent faith, 
in Heb. xi., as confidence in the declarations of God respecting future 
things. But it is equally true, that this was the view of it which he was 
naturally led to present, from the circumstances of the case before him. 
His appeal was to the worthies of former days, as examples of belief. 
Belief in what? Not in Christianity surely, which had not then been 
revealed. Could the writer, when characterizing the actual nature of 
their fazth, represent it as a belief in that which was not yet disclosed to 
them? Surely not; but he must represent, and does represent it, as a 
belief in what God had disclosed to them. The nature of the case 
rendered it impossible that their faith should be represented in any 
other light than this. 

- Just so Paul, in Rom, iv., represents the faith of Abraham as justify- 
ing faith, and appeals to it in proof of the fact, that faith is a means of 
justification. Yet not a word is said there of Abraham’s belief in Christ. 
In what respect does this case differ from that of all the examples cited 
in Heb. xi.? Rather, is there not a sameness of principle in the two 
instances of faith? Both respect future things depending on the promise 
of God; neither have any special reference to Christ. 

The truth is, that faith, in its generic nature, is belief, or confidence 
in the promises or reveiations of God. Now, whether these respect 
things future, things of another world, or things past, or the nature, 
character, offices, and work of the Messiah, faith receives them all. 
Faith, therefore, in the ancients, who gave entire credit to what was 
revealed to them, was the same prenczple as faith in him who believes in 
Christ, because Christ is proposed to him. Circumstances only make any 
apparent difference in the case. The disposition is always the same. 
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That Paul thought thus of this subject, is clear enough from the 
example of Abraham, which he cites as a signal instance of justifying 
faith, in Rom. iv. But, besides this, we have other proof that Paul has 
not always represented faith as having reference only to Christ, but also 
represented it, as it commonly appears in our epistle. So 2 Cor. v. 7, 
We walk by faith, and not by sight, i.e. we live as those who confide 
or believe in the realities of a future world, not like those who regard 
only visible objects. So too, in 1 Cor. xiii. 13. In 1 Thess. i. 8, we 
have # wiste tyayv f mpoc rov Gedy ; 1 Cor. xii. 9, rise év ro abr@ mrvevpare. 
So in 1 Cor. xiii. 2; 2 Cor. iv, 13; Eph. vi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 8, and in 
many other passages, faith has a variety of meanings, and is not limited 
to belief in Christ only. 

I am unable to see, therefore, why this argument should be so strenu- 
ously urged, as it is by Schulz and others, and relied upon as so decisive. 
I can see no other difference between the faith of our epistle, and that 
which the writings of Paul present, than what the nature of the examples 
to which our author appealed necessarily requires. When Paul makes 
a like appeal, he treats the subject in the same way, Rom. iv. And 
nothing can be farther from correctness, than to aver that Paul always 
employs zisi¢ in the sense of Christianity, believing on Christ. Merely 
opening a Greek lexicon or concordance, on the word zisic, is ample 
refutation of this assertion. Paul employs the word, in all the latitude 
which is elsewhere given it in the New Testament; and that embraces 
a great variety of specific significations, nearly all of which range 
themselves under the general idea of confidence in the divine decla- 
rations. 

That it is the great object of our epistle to inculcate belief in Christ, 
and to warn the Hebrews against unbelief, I suppose will not be denied. 
What foundation, then, can Schulz have for saying, that ‘‘ the Pauline 
idea of belief is altogether foreign to this writer?” Above all, how 
could he add, ‘‘ A sentence, like the Pauline one, 6 ob« é mizewe, apapria 
ési, would sound strange enough in the epistle to the Hebrews.” Yet, 
strange as it may seem, in Heb. ix. 6, we have, ywpic dé risewe aduvaroy 
evapesijoa [Oeg. | 

On the whole, the representation of faith, in our epistle, as it respects 
the case of Abraham and Noah, is not only exactly the same as that of 
Paul’s, but, in the mode of representation, are found such strong resem= 
plances, as to afford no inconsiderable ground for supposing that the 
writer of both must have been the same person. 
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(f) ‘ Sapxexcde, in the sense of transient, temporary, is used only in 
the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

But, first, this is a disputed reading. Not to rely on this, however, 
sapxixdc in the sense of weak, imperfect, is common in Paul; a sense 
substantially the same with the one demanded here. Bretschneider 
renders it, in Heb. vii. 16, ad naturam animalem spectans ; which is a 
usual sense, but not admissible here, on account of the antithesis, Zwij¢ 
dxaradvrov. Let it be, then, an drat \eydpuevoy as to sense here; are 
there not such in nearly all of Paul’s epistles? E. g. é&oveia, 1 Cor. 
xi. 10, in the sense of vezt/; in 1 Cor. ix. 12, in the sense of property ; 
and so of many other words. 

(g) ‘‘ The phrase oixovpévn péddovea, Heb. ii. 5, for the Christian 
dispensation, is no where found in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, in 
which he always employs aiwy pé\Awy.” 

But are not oixovpévn and aidy employed as synonymes in the New 
Testament? Both correspond to the Heb. pyiy. ‘Besides, in Heb. vi. 5, 
this very phrase, aiwy pé\Awy, is employed by the writer in the sense of 
Christian dispensation. Must the same writer always employ the very 
same phraseology, when he has a choise of synomymous words ? 

Besides, it is not true that Paul uses the phrase aiwy péAdAwy for the 
Christian dispensation. Once only does he employ it, Eph. i. 21, and 
then simply in the sense of future world. 

(h) ‘But where is Christ called a High Priest and an Apostle, 
except in Heb. ili. 1.? It cannot be imagined, that the reverence 
which the apostles bore to their Master, would permit them to call him 
an apostle.” 

As to the appellation apycepeve, nothing could be more natural, than 
for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to apply this to Christ. He 
labours to prove, that Christianity has a preference over Judaism in all 
respects; that, consequently, it has a High-priest exalted above the 
Jewish one. How could the writer avoid calling Christ a High Priest ? 
If Paul has no where done this in his acknowledged epistles, it may be 
for the obvious reason, that he has no where drawn such a comparison 
in them. 

In respect to axéarodoc, Wetstein has shown, on John ix. 7, that one 
of the names which the Jews applied to their expected Messiah, was 
mou 1. e. sent, apostle. Besides, a common name of a prefect of 
the Jewish synagogue, was WANT mui, a&m0aroXog Tij¢ éxkAntiag; in the 
Apocalypse, dyyedog rife exkAnolac. Now, the object of the writer, 
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in Heb. iii. 1, seq. is, to compare Christ as appointed over the household » 


of God, with Moses in a similar office. Sinée then mou meant curator 
edis sacre, edituus, and such an office was the very object of compa- 
rison, nothing can be more natural, than that our author should have 
named Christ mou i. €. axdorodoc. See Comm. on Heb. iii. 1. 


- And why should it be considered as incompatible with that reverence 
which Paul had for Christ, that he should call him azéerokoc ? The same 
Paul, in Rom. xv. 8, ealls Jesus Christ dcdxovoyr ric mepiropic. Is dudxovoc, 
a more honorable appellation than arécrodoc? Or because Paul calls 
Christ dedkovoc in this case, are we to draw the inference, that he did not 
write the epistle to the Romans, since this word is nowhere else applied 
by him in this manner? Such a conclusion would be of the same nature, 


and of the same validity, as that which Bertholdt has drawn from the 


use of drdorodoc and dpxtepede in the epistle to the Hebrews. 


Thus much for words and phrases. Bertholdt next brings forward 


sentiments in the epistle to the Hebrews, which are diverse, he says, from 
Paul’s, if not in opposition to them. 

(1.) “*-In Heb. x. 25, seq., the speedy coming of Christ is mentioned ; 
and so it is often by Paul. But in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
evidently a moral coming, a moral change; whereas Paul every where 
speaks of it as an actual visible coming of Christ.” 

. This difficulty depends entirely upon the writer’s exegesis. Whatever 
the nature of the coming of Christ may be, I venture to say, it is pal- 
pably represented in the same manner, in the epistle to the Hebrews 
and in the epistles of Paul. Indeed, so far has the representation, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, appeared to be from being plainly a moral one, 


that some of the most distinguished commentators have understood it, as 


having respect to the natural changes that are to take place, when 
Christ shall come at the end of the world. So Storr; and others, also, 
before and after him. Paul surely has little or nothing, which more cer- 
tainly designates the actual, visible coming of Christ, than this epistle. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5, 6. Phil. i. 10. iv. 5. 1 Thess. in. 13. v. I—6; 
ver. 23. 1 Tim. vi. 13—16. Tit. ii, 11I—13. Compare, also, with these 
representations, 2 Thess. ii. 1—10, where Paul explains his views in 


respect to the coming of Christ. Indeed, so much alike is the represen- 


tation of this subject, in the epistle to the Hebrews and in Paul’s epistles, 
that many critics have used this very circumstance as a proof, that the 
author of both must have been the same person; an argument not valid 
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however, because the same representation is common to other writers of 
the New Testament. Still, the mention of this serves to show, that the 
exegesis of Bertholdt, in this case, is not to be relied on with such con- 
fidence as he places in it. | - | 

(2.) “ According to the epistle to the Hebrews, the propitiatory office 
of Christ continues for ever in the heavenly world, vii. 24, seq.; whereas 
Paul, on the contrary, considers the atonement for men as already com- 
pleted by the death and resurrection of Jesus, Rom. iv. 25.” 

This argument is surely not well chosen. The author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews says, in so many words, that the High Priest of Christianity 
had no daily necessity, like the Jewish priests, to make offerings first for 
his own transgressions and then for those of the people; ‘* for this he 
did once for all, when he made an offering of himself, vii, 27.” And 
again: ** Nor had he need often to repeat the sacrifice of himself, (as 
the high priest yearly enters into the holy place with blood not his own;) 
for then he must have suffered often since the foundation of the world ; 
but now, in this last age, he has appeared, once for all, to put away sin 
by the’ sacrifice of himself. And as all men die, once for all, and then 
go to the judgment ; so Christ was offered up, once for all, to take away 
the sins of many; and when he shall make his second appearance, it 
will not be to atone for sin, but to bestow salvation on those who look 
for him,” ix. 25—28. How can words make it more certain, that the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews considered the propitiation or atone- 
ment as entirely completed, by the death of Christ ? 

It is true, indeed, that the same author also represents Christ as for 
ever living, and exercising the duties of his office as an intercessor (or 
helper) for the saints, before God: ‘‘ He, because he continueth for ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood; whence he is able to save to the 
uttermost those who come unto God through him, since he ever lives to 
intercede for (évrvyyavev, to help) them,” vii. 24,25. With which agrees 
another representation, in ix.24; “ ea has ph into heaven itself, 
henceforth to appear before God for us.’ 

But are these sentiments foreign to Paul, as Bertholdt alleges; “¢ Who 
shall accuse the elect of God?—God acquits them. Who shall pass 
“sentence of condemnation upon them? Christ, who died for them ? 
Rather, who is risen again, who is at the right hand of God, and who 
intercedes for (évrvyyavet, helps) them,” Rom. viii. 33. 

Here is not only the very same idea as in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
but even the very same term (éyrvyxévew) is used in both. Instead then 
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of affording any evidence against the opinion, that Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews, the point in question affords evidence in favour of it. 
Paul, and Paul only, of all the apostolic authors, has presented the idea 
of the intercession of Christ in the heavenly world. To say the least, 
the whole mode of representing this subject is Pauline. The only dif- 
ference between the epistle to the Romans and the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is, that in the latter case, the nature of the argument which the writer 
had employed, required him to represent Christ as performing the func- 
tions of a priest in the heavenly world. But it is palpably the interces- 
sory function, which he is represented as continuing there to perform, in 
the passages which I have cited. 

(3.) ‘¢ The doctrine respecting the Logos, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is of Alexandrine hue, and evidently resembles that of John, and not of 
Paul, E. g. the divine Logos (Adyoc Oeov) is quick and powerful, &c., 
iv. 12, 13; also, Christ is a priest, cara dbvapey Cwije axaradvrov, vii. 16. 
So, too, when Christ is represented as making an offering dua arvevparoe 
aiwviov, ix. 14, this, as well as the other cases, coincides with the views 
and representations of John, and not of Paul.” 

If now a critic will do such violence to the laws of exegesis, as to con- 
strue these passages so as to make them have respect to the doctrine of 
the Logos, the best way to answer him would be, to show that his prin- 
ciples of interpretation are without any good foundation. I cannot turn 
aside to do this here, as it more properly belongs to the exegetical part 
of the work. I shall content myself with merely observing, that one of 
the last ideas, which can well be deduced from the passage respecting 
the Adyog Geo just referred to, is that which Bertholdt has deduced from 
it; a deduction, which does equal violence to the context, and to the 
whole strain of reasoning, in our epistle. And where does John speak 
of Christ’s eternal priesthood, or of his offering made in heaven dua 
mvevparoc aiwviov ? 

At the conclusion of the arguments which I have now reviewed, 
Bertholdt adds, ‘‘ With such real discrepancies between the epistle to 
the Hebrews and those of Paul, it is impossible that identity of author- 
ship should exist,” p. 2943. 

If, indeed, the discrepancies were made out as clearly as Bertholdt 
supposes them to be, there might be some difficulty in supposing identity 
of authorship; at least we could not suppose this, without at the same 
time conceding, that the writer was at variance in some measure with 
himself. But the conclusion which Bertholdt here draws, of course 
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depends entirely on the fact, that all his allegations in respect to discre- 
-sancies of style and sentiment are well supported. Whether this be so, 
hust now be left to the reader to judge. 

But there are other recent writers, who remain to be examined, that 
nave gone into the subject under discussion much more thoroughly and 
copiously than Bertholdt. I refer in particular to Dr. Schulz of Breslau, 
in the introduction to his Translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
with brief notes, published A. D. 1818; and to Seyfarth, in his tract, 
De Epistole ad Heb. indole maxime peculiari. This last work especially 
has been spoken of with strong commendations by many critics; and 
Heinrichs, who in the first edition of his Commentary on the Hebrews 
defended the Pauline origin of our epistle, has, in the second edition of 
the same, declared himself a convert to the side of those who disclaim 
Paul as the author; attributing his conviction ‘principally to the essay 
of Seyffarth just mentioned. As these works are the latest critical 
attempts to discuss at length the question under examination, and as 
they have manifestly had no small degree of influence upon the views of 
most of the continental critics of the present time, a particular examina- 
tion of them becomes necessary. 


§ 27. Objections of Schulz considered. 


That Dr. Schulz is a man entitled to high respect for acuteness and 
strength of intellectual power, is sufficiently manifest from his work on 
the Sacrament, entitled Die Christl. Lehre vom heil. Abendmahle, nach 
dem Grundtexte des N. Testaments, A. D. 1824; a work which, from the 
talent it developes, and the discussion that it has excited, bids fair per- 
haps to bring this long-controverted subject to some close in the Lutheran 
church. His acquisitions of a phzlological nature are such, also, that 
great expectations were excited among not a few in Germany (if the 
Reviews are to be credited,) when it was announced that Dr. Schulz’s 
commentary on our epistle was about to appear. I make these remarks 
principally to. show, that a particular attention to his work is not only 
allowable on the present occasion, but really necessary, if one would 
even seem to preserve the attitude of impartiality. 

This work was published a year before Bertholdt’s volume, which con- 
tains the views that I have just examined. But this writer informs us, 
that he had not seen the work of Schulz when his own went to the press ; 
consequently, this author, as far as we are now concerned, may be con- 
sidered as posterior to Bertholdt. 
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Nearly the whole Introduction of Schulz is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the question, Who was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews ? or 
rather, to showing that Paul was not the author, pp. 1—1I58. Previously 
to writing this, the author had been engaged in controversy on the sub- 
ject with his colleague Scheibel. The whole work bears the appearance 
of a heated, if not an exasperated state of mind; and while it discloses 
some vivid thoughts and pungent considerations, it also discloses some 
adventurous remarks and extravagant criticisms; to which the sequel of 
this examination will bear testimony. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to the examination of Meyer’s Essay 
on the internal grounds for supposing that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by Paul.* In this are some remarks worthy of consider- 
ation, and which may serve to show that Meyer, in some eases, has 
pushed his comparisons too far. It is not to my purpose, however, to 
review this; as the subject has already been presented above, in §21. 
My only object is, to select from Schulz such arguments against the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, as have not already been examined, in 
order that the reader may obtain a full view of our subject. These argu- 
ments [ shall now subjoin, with such remarks upon each, as the nature 
of the case may seem to require. 

(1.) ‘* It is incomprehensible, and indeed quite impossible, that, if 
Paul wrote this epistle, early Christian antiquity should have been so 
doubtful about it, and the epistle itself have been received by the church 
so late, and with so much difficulty; and, after all, received only by 
some, and not at all by the generality of Christians. Such a fate did 
no other book of the New Testament meet with; not even the epistles 
which are addressed to individual persons,” p. 58. 

This objection borrows all its importance from assuming the fact, that 
our epistle was early and generally doubted in the churches, and at last 
but partially and doubtingly received. Whether Schulz had any good 
right to assume such a fact, must be left to the judgment of those who 
have read and weighed with impartiality the historical evidence already 
laid before them. It is unnecessary to retrace the ground here, which 
has once been passed over. The state of facts is far enough from show- 
ing, that all early Christians were doubtful about this epistle; nor can it 
be rendered probable, in any way, that doubts about it, at any period, 


* Printed in Ammon and Bertholdt’s Kritisches Journal der neuesten Theol, 
Literatur. 11, 225, seq. 
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had their origin in any ancient tradition that the epistle was not. written 
by Paul. The doubts suggested are merely of a critical nature, or else 
they originated in doctrinal opinions, which seemed to be thwarted by 
our epistle. 

Nor is it correct, that other parts of the New Testament were not early 
doubted by some churches; nay, some of it was doubted by many. 
Witness the fact, that Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 111. 25, classes among the 
ayriteyomevor, James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 John, and 3 John. Witness the 
fact, that the old Syriac version (Peshito) does not comprise either of 
these epistles, that of James excepted. Who, that is acquainted with 
the early state of criticism, and the history of our Canon, does not know 
that the ancient churches were not, for a long time, agreed in respect to 
all these epistles? Yet neither Schulz, nor any considerate critic, would 
decide that these books were spurious, because doubts had been raised 
respecting them, Are not the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John 
doubted, and called in question, by some learned critics, even at the pre- 
sent time? Shall they be given up, because they are called in question? 

(2.) ‘** The epistle to the Hebrews is altogether unique; so much so, 
that no other writer of the New Testament could have produced it. 
Every one who can comprehend peculiarities, and is able to distinguish 
them, must acknowledge this to be so. Nothing more than this fact 
needs to be considered, in order to decide the matter,” p. 59. 

If the writer here means that the style is unique, then I must refer to 
the evidences of the contrary in the preceding pages. If he means that 
the selection of particular words is unique, this is to be hereafter con- 
sidered, when the selection, which Dr. Schulz has made, comes to be 
examined. If he means, that the matter is sui generis, I readily accede; 
but I demur to the allegation. Must Paul always write on one and the 
same subject to all the churches? Were their circumstances and wants 
all just the same?  E. g. Is the first epistle to the Corinthians just like 
that to the Romans, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, &c.; or is 
it a kind of a&aé Neyouevoy, or &rak Noy:Zopevoy, compared with all the 
other epistles of Paul? Surely none of the others has much resemblance 
to it, in respect to the matters treated of. Does it then follow, that this 
epistle is spurious, because the subjects of it are sui generis? And is it 
any better evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews does not belong to 
Paul, because the subjects of which it treats are peculcar? When we 
can prove that the wants of all churches are one and the same; and that 
an apostle who addresses them can write, or ought to write, only upon 
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one subject, and in one way; then, and not till then, can this argument 
of Schulz have any weight in deciding the question before us. | 

(3.) ** The Hebrews addressed in this epistle are of a peculiar class. 
They seem to have regarded theniselves as a species of illuminati, elect, 
and favourites of heaven; as animated by the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
them; they are represented as despising the world, as inclined to mys- 
tical and allegorical views, as aiming at the acquisition of unearthly 
objects, &c. The epistle wins much for its exegesis, by such a suppo- 
sition,” p. 67, seq. 

But supposing, now, all this to be correct, (which it would be difficult 
enough satisfactorily to prove,) how would it show that Paul did not 
write our epistle to them? And, surely, if the Hebrews had such views 
of themselves, what the apostle says, in chapter v. vi., and in some other 
places, was well adapted.to humble them, and bring them to sober 
consideration. 

The proof, on which Dr. Schulz relies for the establishment of his 
assertion, is drawn from the use, by the writer of our epistle, of such 
terms as d&ytot, pwriaBévrec, TédeLor, ytagdpevor, Naoc Tov Oeov, &c. But 
these are terms applied to Christians, everywhere in the New Testament, 
and to the use of which nothing peculiar in our epistle can be justly 
attributed. 

(4.) ‘* The author of this epistle was a Judaizing Christian, who 
grants that Judaism is still to continue, yea, to have a perpetual duration. 
Not a trace of any thing is to be found, which intimates an equal parti- 
cipation in the privileges of the gospel by Jews and Gentiles,” pp. 74. 80. 

The first of these allegations is, so far as I know, altogether new. 
Nothing more need be said in respect to it, than to refer the reader to 
chapters viii—x. for most ample and satisfactory confutation. I had 
ever thought, before reading Dr. Schulz, that the writer of our epistle 
was the last of men who could be justly accused of Judazzing. If his 
views do not agree with those of Paul in respect to this matter, I am 
unable to see how language could express them. 

In regard to the second allegation; it is sufficient to say, that the 
object of the writer did not lead him to treat of the subject to which it 
relates. Are there not other epistles of Paul which do not bring this 
subject to view? And musta writer always repeat the same topics? In 
what part of the first epistle to the Corinthians does Paul treat of the 
equal participation of Jews and Gentiles in the privileges of the gospel, 
and maintain the equal right of the latter; as he does in the epistles to 
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the Romans and Galatians? And is it not enough to say, that he did 
not do this, because the occasion did not demand it ? 

(5.) “ But Christ, in our epistle, appears every where as the Son of 
God, as Apostle, and High Priest. Where is he so represented by 
Paul?” p. 81, seq. 

In regard to the appellation, Son of God, it is often enough given to 
Christ by Paul. In respect to dmdarodoc and apxtepede, he is not so 
called, indeed, by the apostle in his acknowledged epistles. The only 
reason why the writer of our epistle calls him so, is obviously one drawn 
from the nature of the comparison instituted between him and Moses, 
and between him and the Jewish high-priest. The nature of the com- 
position, and the object of the writer, rendered this unavoidable. In 
the acknowledged epistles of Paul, no such occasion is presented of 
using the appellations in question. See above, p. 163. 

(6.) ** The design of the writer is hortatory. ‘The motives which he 
urges to continue stedfast in the Christian belief, and in the practice 
of Christian virtue, are drawn, (l.) From the great dignity of the 
Messiah; (2.) From the danger to which apostacy would expose them. 
This danger is augmented by the consideration, that the end of the 
world is near at hand, p. 86, seq. Storr, and others, who differ in 
their exegesis of passages which declare this, scarcely deserve contra- 
diction,” p. 91. 

The whole force of this rests, of course, upon the correctness of 
Dr. Schulz’s exegesis. From his views, in regard to such passages as 
x. 36, seq. and xii. 26, seq., I feel myself compelled entirely to dissent. 
But even if they are allowed, I see not how they can establish the fact, 
that Paul did not write our epistle, provided we stand upon the same 
ground with Dr. Schulz. He will not deny that Paul had exalted views 
of the dignity of the Saviour, and of the obligation of Christians to con- 
tinue stedfast in their acknowledgment of him. He believes that Paul, 
too, expected the end of the world to be actually near at hand. What 
is there, then, in the sentiments of our epistle, inconsistent with these 
views of Paul, as understood by him ? 

(7.) **Our author says nothing of Christ as judge of the world, but 
uniformly attributes judgment to God. Nor does he say a word of 
Hades, Gehenna, Satan, (excepting in il. 14, 15,) the resurrection 
of the dead, and generally of the closing scene of all things; of which 
matters Paul treats so copiously,” p. 95, seq. 

But surely the final close or destruction of all material things is 
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sufficiently intimated, in i. 10, seq.; future punishment, in iy. 11, seq., 
vi. 4, seq., x. 26, seq., xil. 29. That the names Hades and Gehenna 
do not occur in our epistle, would be a singular argument to prove that 
Paul did not write it. Where, in all the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
is either of these words to be found, excepting in one solitary quotation, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 55, which exhibits @énc? As to Satan, this appellation 
does not indeed occur; but its equivalent diaéBoro¢e occurs, in ii. 14, 
The word Satan does not occur in Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon: are these epistles, therefore, 
spurious ? | 

In regard to the resurrection of the dead, it is sufficient to refer 
to vi. 2, xi. 35, and what is implied in xii. 22, seq. 

That the writer of our epistle did not make frequent mention of these 
topics is easily accounted for, on the ground that he was more imme- 
diately occupied with other subjects. Are there not several of Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles which omit the same topics? But who under- 
takes to prove from this, that they are spurious ? 

(8.) ** But not a word of Christ’s resurrection; a theme on which 
Paul everywhere descants,” p. 97. 

What, then, does Heb. xiii. 20, mean? And what is implied in 
viii. 1; 1.35 x. 123; xii. 2; 11.9; v.7—9? And will Dr. Schulz point 
out the places, where Paul discusses this subject in his epistles to the 
Galatians, Colossians, in the second to the Thessalonians, in the first to 
Timothy, and some others ? 

(9.) * If Paul did not become wholly unlike himself, and change his 
very nature, he could not have written the epistle to the Hebrews; which 
not only contains ideas foreign to his, but opposed to his,” p. 101. 

This is assertion, not argument. The only way to convince those 
who differ in opinion from us, is to offer arguments for what we ayouch; 
not merely to assume or assert it to be true. 

(10.) “*The grand point of Paul’s doctrines is, that Christ is the 
Saviour of all; that he died, or made atonement, for all. There is 
nothing of this in our epistle. Paul everywhere makes belief in Christ 
essential to salvation, and looks with contempt upon Jewish rites and 
ceremonies. But our author evidently handles Judaism with a sparing 
hand, and treats with honour the shell, from which he endeavours to 
extract the nut,” p. 102, seq. 

In regard to the first of these allegations, the reader is referred to 
Heb. ii. 9—11; v.9; ix. 15, 28; xii. 10; which afford hints sufhi- 
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ciently plain, that the writer did not regard the Messiah as the Saviour 
of the Jews only. But to treat, in our epistle, of the extent of his 
salvation among the Gentiles, plainly was not. apposite to the particular 
design he had in view; and he might abstain from this topic, out of 
regard to the prejudices which those whom he addressed probably enter- 
tained (in common with most Jews) respecting it. Are there none of 
the acknowledged Pauline epistles, which do not treat of this subject ? 
And must Paul always bring it into view, whether to do so would be 
timely or untimely, apposite or inapposite to the object of his epistle ? 

In respect to the Judaizing spirit of the writer, | must refer once 
more to chap. vili.i—x.; and what has already been said above, in 
examining the fourth objection. And with regard to belief in Christ 
as essential to salvation, the great object of all the epistle to the 
Hebrews is to urge it. Dispute with one who denies this, would surely 
be in vain. 

-(11.) “ Paul no where represents Christ as a priest, nor his inter- 
cession as procuring favours for them,” p. 109, seq. 

_ In respect to this objection, I refer the reader to what has already 
been said, pp. 163 (h) and 165 (2.) 

(12.) ‘‘ Paul has no where drawn a parallel between Christ and 
Moses,” p. 111. ‘ 

But he did something very much like it, when he represented Moses 
and Christ as mediators, Gal. iii. 19, seq. And if he has not formally 
done it in any of his acknowledged epistles, it is enough to say, it was 
because the occasion did not call for it. 

(13.) * Our author says nothing of the kingdom of God, or the king- 
dom of Satan, or of the gospel of Jesus Christ ; ideas predominant in 
Paul’s epistles,” p. 115. 

But is not a kingdom ascribed to Christ, in Heb. i. 8, 9; i. 10, seq., 
li. 7, seq.; x. 13; xii. 2? And are not Christians represented as 
belonging to it, in xii. 28? And are the second epistle to the 
Corinthians and the epistle to the Philippians not genuine, because the 
first of these phrases is not in them? Is not the power or reign of Satan 
secognized, in Heb. 11. 14,15? And as to eiayyédov, see iv. 2; iv. 6. 
Apply, too, the same method of reasoning to Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles. EvayyediZw is a favourite word with this apostle; yet Philip- 
oians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, do not exhibit it. The word etayyédor, too, is not found 
in the epistle to Titus. But is not the thing, which it indicates, 
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found there? It is; and so it is in Hebrews, as frequently as the 
nature of the case required: e. g. i. 1; ii. 1.3; iv. 1, 2; v. 12; vi. 1, 
seq., x.25; xill. 8, 9.17. 

(14.) ** How such expressions respecting the pape as occur in 
1 Cor. xv. 5, seq. Rom. vi. 4; xi. 15, Phil. iii. 20, seq. Col. ii. 13. 
1 Thess. iv. 15, seq. 2 Thess. ii. 2 Tim. ii. 18, a Acts xxiv. 15; xxvi. 
6, seq., are to be reconciled with the views of the resurrection presented 
in our epistle, those who defend the genuineness of the epistle may be 
called on to account for,” p. 116. 

In some of these citations, I can find no reference at all to the resur- 
rection. In others, (e. g. Col. ii. 13,) there is simply a figurative or 
moral use of the term. As to the remainder, I can perceive no discre- 
pancy between them and Heb. vi. 2; xi. 35, and what is implied in 
xii. 22, seq. As Schulz has not pointed out in what the discrepancy 
consists, I am unable to apprehend it. 

(15.) “ But 1 Cor. xv. 24, seq. is at variance with Heb. i. 2. 8, seq. 
12, 13. vii. 24 seq. comp. v. 16; ix. 14, p. 116.” 

Just as much as it is with Luke i. 33. Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14; Mic. iv. 7. 
John xii. 34. Isa. ix. 6. Ps. Ixxxix. 36. 2 Sam. vii. 16; and no more. 
What interpreter, who has carefully studied the idiom of the Scriptures, 
does not know that ny, my), and sic rove aidvac rév aidvwy, are 
applied to things to which a time of continuance is assigned, that is not 
liable to interruption by any adventitious circumstances, and which are 
to endure to the full period for which they were designed? So it is with 
the world, the mountains, the hills; they are pviy?, cic Tove ai@vac. So 
also, the mediutorial reign is not to be interrupted, but to continue until 
all the designs of God in the redemption of men are completed. Then, 
of course, it must cease; as no more mediatorial offices are to be per- 
formed. 

And why, too, should Dr. Schulz suggest such a consideration, as a 
proof that Paul did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, when he makes 
no difficulty at all in suggesting, that the sacred writers are not unfre- 
quently at variance with themselves? To allege the fact of variance, 
then, either with each other or with themselves, is no valid argument, on 
the ground upon which he stands. He is not, here, consistent with him- 
self. And, besides, has not Paul himself recognised the perpetuity of 
Christ’s dominion, in his acknowledged epistles? See Rom. ix. 5. 

(16.) ‘* The writer of our epistle, entangled with types and allegories, 
Knows not how to say any thing respecting Christianity, except what 
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he finds an analogy for in Judaism; so that his work is made up of 
parallels between the old and new dispensation, spun out to an excessive 
length...... The limited circle in which this writer moves, his eviderw 
deficiency in activity of mind, and in unfolding his own views, are alto- 
gether unlike the active, creative mind of Paul, that master-spirit, who 
moves with such perfect freedom, and controls at pleasure all his own 
views, without any subjection to the influence of others, or even being at 
all affected by any thing of Jewish origin; all of which was entirely at 
his command ...... Whoever should attribute this singular production to 
Paul, would show that he was little acquainted with him,” p. 119. 

Yet, in p. 124, Dr. Schulz says, ‘‘ One finds in the unknown author 
[of our epistle,] more orderly deduction, more learned accuracy, and, 
for the most part, a well-arranged, gradual ascent, from the point where 
he starts, which he usually establishes by quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, to the sublime region, to which, as true, eternal, and heavenly, he 
directs every thing, and where he ends every thing; finally, more luxu- 
rious, oratorical qualities, than in Paul.” 

How this consists with the preceding representation, the writer of both 
may well be required to show. The reader, I am sure, must find diffi- 
culty enough to make them harmonize. But, at any rate, the accusa- 
tion that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is not master of his 
own subject and own thoughts, is, so far as I know, new; and one which 
(as I shall confidently believe, until I see more evidence to the contrary ,) 
it is unnecessary to answer. 

(17.) ‘“ Heb. ii. 1, 2, proves that Paul could not have been the writer 
of our epistle; for he did not receive his gospel from others, but was 
mmediately taught it by Christ himself, Gal. i. 11, 12; v. 15—19;” 
p- 125, seq. ? 

On the subject of this objection, the reader is referred to p. 33 (c). 
I add here only, that if the use of the first person plural by the writer, 
necessarily makes him one, in all respects, with those whom he is address- 
ing, then the author of our epistle did himself need the admonitions 
which he has so powerfully and feelingly addressed to others: see ii. 1. 3; 
ili, 6; iv. 1, 2. 11. 13. 16; vi. 1—3. 18.19; x. 22—25, 26. 39; xi. 40; 
xii. 1.9, 10. 28; xii. 10.13.15. Nay, he must have included himself 
among those who were shaken in their Christian belief, and who were in 
imminent hazard of final apostacy. 

_ On the other hand; nothing can be plainer, than that he uses we or ye 
indifferently, for the persons whom he addresses; e. g. we, in xii. 1, 2; 
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ye, in xii. 3—8; we, in xii. 9,10; ye, in xii. 14—25; we, in xiii. 25— 
28 ; and often in the same manner elsewhere, the address being still most 
manifestly made to the very same persons. He often employs, also, the 


first person plural (ijeic,) to designate merely himself; e. g. in Heb. 
ii. 5; vi. 9. 11; xiii. 18. This, in like manner, he interchanges with the 
first person singular: e. g. xiii. 18 ; comp, xili. 19. 22, 23. 

How can it be, now, that Dr. Schulz should so strenuously urge the 
argument drawn from the use of the first person plural, to show that the 
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writer of our epistle received his knowledge of the gospel from apostles 


and disciples, and of course that he could not be Paul? Yet he not 
only urges it at length, pp. 125—130, but declares, that “ it affords a 
decisive proof, that the apostle Paul could not have written the epistle 
in question,” p. 126. Especially, how could he urge such an argument, 
when the same use of the first person plural runs through all the Pauline 
epistles: e. g. fyetc and éy& for the writer himself, Gal. i. 8 ; comp. i. 9— 
24; Gal. ii. 5; comp, ii. 1—4, and ii. 6,7. So tpetce and dete for the 
persons addressed, Gal, iii. 1—12 ; ili. 13—25; ili. 26—29; iv. 6—20; 
iv. 26—31, et alibi. Is it possible, then, to attribute any weight to such 
an argument as that in question ? 

(18.) ‘“* The manner of citing or appealing to the Old Testament, bs 
Paul and by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, is very different. 
Paul appeals to it as a written record; but the writer of our epistle 
eyery where cites it as the immediate word of God, or of the Holy Ghost. 
Paul’s formulas of citation are, yéyparrat, ka0we yéyparrat,  ypady 

hévyet, éypagn, Kara ro yeypappévoy, 6 Néyor yeypappévoc, Mwioijc ypape— 
. Agyet, 0 vopocg déyet, Ev Mwicéwe vouw yéyparrat, Aafid rA€yet, ‘Hoatacg 
Neyer— paler, év ro ‘Qoné éyer, and kara 7d eiphpevov; which are not 
used in a single instance, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Instead of these 
formulas, the author uses \éyer—papripe—ro mvedpa ro dywv, Eyer 
6 Oedc; or the abridgments of these formulas, viz. Aéyet, etpnke, papripet, 
@not. Does not such a diversity necessarily imply diversity of author- 
ship ?” p. 120, seq. 

To this representation of Dr. Schulz, Seyffarth has not only assented, 
but, in his Essay on the Peculiarities of the Epistle to the Hebrews,* 
he has placed the modes of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures at the head 
of these peculiarities, so far as the style of the author is concerned ; 
‘¢ referenda huc est, pre ceteris omnibus, loca Vet. Test. laudandt 
singularis ratio.” Dr. Schulz, moreover, says, “ that plainly Paul 


* De epistole ad Heb. indole, §§ 58—60. 
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makes less frequent use, in general, of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
than is made of them in the epistle to the Hebrews ;” an objection which 
has been frequently alleged by others. 

The result of an attentive and repeated examination of our epistle, and 
of all the acknowledged Pauline epistles, in respect to the mode and fre- 
quency of quotation, has led me to conclusions somewhat different from 
those which Schulz and Seyffarth have adopted. I shall present them, 
with my reasons for adopting them. 

(a) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is by no means uniform 
in his mode of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. In twenty-one cases, 
viz. i. 5; 1.6; i. 7; 1. 12; iii. 7; iv. 3; v. 5,63 vi. 4; vil. 17; vil. 21; 
viii. 5; viii. 8; ix. 20; x. 5; x.8; x. 9; x. 153 x. 30; xii. 263 xu. 5, 
he has used eizev, cipnxe, Néyer, A€ywy, parvper, gnol, with a nominative 
never expressed, except in three instances, viz. Heb. ili. 7; vi. 14, by 
implication, and x. 15. In fourteen of these cases, we may gather from 
the context, that Ocdc, or Kipioc, is the probable nominative, i.e. the 
one which the writer meant his readers should supply. Four of the cases 
have Xpisdc, or Inoote, for a nominative, viz. li. 13; x. 5; x. 8; x. 9, 
which is implied; two of them have ro rveipa ro &ywov expressed, viz. 
iii. 7; x. 15; and one only has Oedc expressed, and that because it was 
unavoidable, vi. 14. 

In five cases more, which are introduced merely with radu, cat, or dé, 
viz. i 5; 1.8; 1.19; ii. 13; x. 30, but stand connected with a pre- 
ceding quotation, the grammatical connexion requires us to supply «ize, 
héywr, Aéyet, &C., 1. €. Kudptoc or Oedc Eyer, eiwe, &C. In two cases of 
the like nature, viz. ii. 13; ii. 14, "Incotce or Xpusde is the implied 
nominative. In the whole, there are twenty-five instances of quotation 
in which the nominative is 2o¢ expressed, in nineteen cases of which it 
probably is Gedc, and Xpusd¢ in the other stz. There are two cases 
only, in which the nominative ro zvetpa ro Gyr is expressed; and one 
only where Qedc¢ is actually inserted. 

If one might trust to the representations of Dr. Schulz and Seyffarth, 
he must, of course, be led to believe, that these are all the kinds of 
quotation which our epistle presents. This, however, is not the case. 
In ii. 6, we have dtepapriparo é rou ric, viz. Aafid; in ili. 15, &y rp 
héyeoOat, when it is said, (like WNW i in the Mishna;) in iv. 4, cipnke 
yap mov, Sc. } ypagy plainly, which formula is repeated by waduy in iv. 5; 
in iy. 7, we find év Aafild Néywr, saying by David; in ix, 20, Mwiaijc— 
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éywy; in xi. 18, EXadAHOn, (like “WON 3) In xii. 5, wapakAhoewe 3 in xii. 
20, 7d duaseA\Aduevoy; in xii. 21, Mwioje eixe; in xii. 27, ro O23; in 
xill. 6, dse hyde déyev, so that we may say. Besides this, we have, 
in ili. 5; x. 37; and xi. 21, quotations without any direct sign or notice 
of appeal; not to mention several references or partial quotations which 
might easily be subjoined. In the whole, there are fifteen instances 
of quotation, (i. e. about ¢hree-ezghths of all the quotations,) where the 
appeal is different from that which Schulz and Seyffarth attribute to our 
author, and on which they have built their argument against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. f 

(b) There is a similar variety of appeal in the acknowledged Pauline 
epistles. E. g. xuOwe yéyparra, yéyparra: yap, or év vou yéyparra, 
are used in Romans sixteen times: viz. i. 17; ii. 24; iii. 4; iii, 10; 
iv. 17; viii. 36; ix. 13; ix. 33; x.15; xi. 8; xi. 26; xii. 19; xiv. 11; 
xv. 3; xv.9; xv.2]. In 1 Corinthians, nine times: viz. i. 19; i. 31; 
ii. 9; tii, 19; ix. 93; x. 7; xiv. 21; xv. 45; xv. 54. In 2 Corinthians, 
three times: viz. iv. 13; viii. 15; ix.9. In Galatians, four times: viz. 
iii. 10; iti. 13; iv. 22; iv. 27. In all, thirty-two. ‘H yoady Aéyee is 
used eight times: viz. Rom. iv. 3; ix. 17; x. 11; xix. 2; probably 
Rom. xv. 10; xv. 11. 1 Cor. vi. 16. Gal. iv. 30. ‘Hoatac déye, four 
times : viz. Rom. x. 16; x. 20; x. 21; xv. 12. ‘Hoatac cpdZer, Rom. ix. 
27 ; “Hoatac mposipnke, ix. 29; Mwiaijc Ayer, Xx. 19; Muiiojic ypdder, x. 5; 
AaBid Aéyet, iv. 16; xi. 9; 6 vopoc Edeye, Vii. 7; H éx wisewe Suauoobyn dé yet, 

x. 63 ri A€yer, [sc. h é« wisewe ducatocvyy,| x. 9; Xpnparcapoc eye, xi. 4. 

There are ten cases of quotation without any formula of appeal; viz. 
Rom. ix. 7; x. 13; x. 18; xi. 34; xu. 20; 1 Cor. ii. 16; x. 26; xy. 
27; Gal. iii. 11; ii. 12; not to mention many cases where partial 
reference is made, in both the phraseology and thought of the apostle, 
to passages in the Old Testament. 

Where an appeal is expressly made to the Old Testament by Paul, in 
his acknowledged epistles, there is, then, a small majority of cases 
in which caOwc yéyparra, or its equivalents, are used, if we-take the 
whole together. But, in the epistle to the Romans, the other methods 
of quotation predominate, The ground of such appeals as Aafid, “Hoatac, 
Mwoiojjc—réyet, will be the subject of remark by and by. 

(c) The assertion of Schulz, that Paul no where uses the formula of 
appeal Oedc, Kipuoc—)éyer, comes next to be examined ; for on this have 
he and Seyffarth grounded the conclusion, that the same writer could 
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not have been the author of the Pauline epistles and of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Assertions made at random, on this subject, cannot decide it 
Let the appeal be made to facts. 

Rom. ix. 12, €6640n airi, viz. to Rebecca. But by whom was it said 
By Jehovah, Gen, xxv. 23. It is the Adyoc Kupiov or Oeov, then, to 
which appeal is necessarily made here. Rom. ix. 15, 7@ Mwioy déyer, 
[sc. 6 Kupwoc vel 6 Ocdc.] Rom. ix. 25, év rH ‘Qané déyer, [sc. 6 Cede, ] 
just the same as in Heb. iv. 7, év Aafid Aéywr; i.e. saying by Hosea, 
saying by David. 

In 2 Cor. vi. 2, Aéyer yap [sc. 6 Kvpuoc;] vi. 16, cimev 6 Ocde; vi. 17, 
héyer Kupeog; vi. 18, Aéyee Koptoc wavroxpdrwp; Gal. ili. 16, ob déye, 
[sc. 6 Gedc.] 

So much for the assertion, that Paul has never used the formula of 
appeal, 6 Osdc déyet, Or Aéyee Kigioc. Dr. Schulz will surely not object, 
that the nominative Kipwe or Oede is not expressed in all these cases; 
for it never is so, in the epistle to the Hebrews, with the exception of 
only one instance, viz. Heb. vi. 14. But other resemblances remain to 
be pointed out. 

In Rom. xiii. 9, ro yap is prefixed to a quotation; and again, éy rg, 
Rom. xiii. 9. In the same way is 70 dé used, Heb. xii. 27. In Rom. 
iv. 18, we find the perfect participle used, cara ro cipnuévoy ; in Heb. xii. 
20, ro duacreAdOpevoy. In Rom. ix. 12, &690n; Heb. xi. 18, édadiOn, 
and (equivalent to this) év ro AéyeoOar, ui. 15. 

- In regard to the assertion of Schulz and Seyffarth, ‘“ that O¢dc, Xprarde, 

or rvedpa &ywy, is always the nominative to déye, eixe, &c., in the 
epistle to the Hebrews,” the following formulas may be consulted ; viz. 
Heb, ii. 6, dtepapriparo dé mov ric, [sc. Aafid]; iv. 4, &-pnke yao [sc. 
4 ypad}]; which is repeated by necessary implication, in iv. 5; ix. 20, 
Mwiiojic.....-Aéywy xii. 21, Maiioije <cie, (either a quotation of a sacred 
traditional saying, or a reference to the Scriptures ad sensum:) all 
cases of the same nature as those which occur in Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles. 

Besides these, we have, in xii. 5, a quotation referred to by calling it 
rapakhnore, (comp. Rom. xi. 4, ypnpariopoc Aéyer;) and in xiii. 6, we 
are pointed to a text of Scripture by the expression, Wore hud Eyer. 
There are several instances, also, of quotation without any formula o 
appeal; just asin Paul’s acknowledged epistles. 

(d) There “is as great a difference between Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles, in regard to the formulas and the frequency of quotation from 
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the Old Testament, as there is between the epistle to the Hebrews and 
some of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; nay, even a greater difference. 
E. g. in the first epistle to the Corinthians, the only formula of quotation 
is the verb yéypamrat, viz. 1 Cor. 1. 19; 1.31; i. 9; iii. 19; iii. 20; ix. 9; 
x. 7; xiv. 21; xv. 24; one case only excepted, vi. 16. Four times, quo- 
tation is made without any formula, viz. | Cor. ii. 16; x. 26; xv. 27; 
xv. 32. Now, in the epistle to the Romans, out of forty-eight quotations, 
only sixteen are introduced with the same formula; the others exhibiting 
all the variety above described. On the other hand, the second epistle 
to the Corinthians is equally divided between the formulas, o¢ yéypamrat, 
and éyer, eiwe [sc. 6 Oedc or Kvpwoc]; there being three of each kind, 
Viz. ®¢ yéyparrat, 2 Cor. iv 13; viii. 15; ix. 9; déyer, cize [6 Ocdc], Vi. 2; 
vi. 16; vi. 17. It has also two quotations without any formula, ix. 7; 
xiii. 1, The epistle to the Galatians has four formulas with yéyparrat, 
Gal. ili. 10; iii. 15; iv. 22; iv. 27; one with Oedc implied, iii. 16; and 
two without any formula, ili. 11; iii. 12. 

In all the other Pauline epistles, to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, to Timothy and Titus, there are not more than four 
or five quotations of Scripture to be found. 

Suppose now, that we take the epistle to the Romans, (one of the most 
undoubted of all Paul’s epistles,) as the model of this writer’s quotations. 
Then the argument is conclusive, (on the ground which Schulz and Sey- 
ffarth have taken against the genuineness of all his other acknowledged 
epistles, unless it be the second to the Corinthians, and that to the Gala- 
tians. Above all, what shall we say of the great majority of his epistles, 
which never quote the Old Testament at all? Can it be, that the same 
man wrote these, who has directly appealed no less than forty-eight 
times to the Old Testament, in the epistle to the Romans, not to mention 
many other implicit references? And can it be, when his formulas of 
reference are so diverse, as they are between this epistle and the first to 
the Corinthians, that the same person was the author of both? It is easy 
now to perceive, that if arguments can be built on such circumstances as 
these, then the genuineness of the greater portion of the Pauline epistles 
must of course be denied. Is Dr. Schulz prepared for such a con- 
elusion ? | 

(e) A word as to the greater frequency of quotations, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews. Let us compare it with that to the Romans, which it 
most of all resembles, in respect to discussion and method of argument. 
In the epistle to the Romans, there are, at least, forty-eight quotations ; 
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in that to the Hebrews, thirty-four. More may be made ia each, if we 
reckon all the cases of like phraseology or resemblances to the Old Testa- 
ment, in the turn of thought, which may be found in both. Now, the , 


_ proportion of the epistle to the Romans to that of the Hebrews, in regard 


to length, is as fourteen to ten; the number of quotations as forty-eight 
to thirty-four; which would average nearly three and a half to a page, 
in each epistle ; the proportion being nearly the same in both, but the 
excess on the side of the epistle to the Romans. So much for the 
assertion, that the frequency of quotation in our epistle proves that Paul 
was not the author of it. If there be any weight in such an argument, 
it lies equally against the genuinenees of the epistle to the Romans, 
compared with Paul’s other epistles, which have no quotations at all. 

(f) On the whole, then, the objection, drawn either from the method 
or the frequency of quotation, (singularis ratio pre ceteris omnibus of 
our epistle, as Seyffarth calls it,) vanishes away upon close examination; 
or if adhered to, must disprove the genuineness of a major part of the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul. That Paul, in our epistle, should have 
more frequently than elsewhere used Aé¢yet, cizer, cipnxe, iS altogether 
consonant with what we may suppose him to have done, when addressing 
the Hebrews. The usual and almost the only mode of quoting, prevalent 
among the Jews, in ancient times, appears to have been such: at least if 
we may judge of it as it appears in the Mishna, where WON “VWONIW, it is 
said, as it is said, which is said, is almost the only formula in use. 
There is an obvious reason for this. Every Jew, being conversant with 
the Old Testament Scriptures, would of course know what was the kind 
and weight of the appeal, made by Aéyer, cie, (VIND) ; i. e. he would at 
once refer it to divine testimony. Hence, this abridged and natural 
mode of quotation prevails in our epistle. But in writing to churches 
made up of both Jews and Gentiles, the latter of whom were of course 
less familiar with the Old Testament, and knew less where to look for 
passages quoted, it was more natural for the apostle, (as he has done in 
the epistle to the Romans,) to say Mwiioije déyer, "Eoatac Aéyer, &C., 80 
that the reference might be more definite. This is a sufficient reason to 
account for any differences in the formula of quotation, between our 
epistle and the other epistles of Paul. The difference itself has, however, 
as we have seen, been greatly over-rated. Nothing important, most 
plainly, can be made of it by higher criticism, in performing its office 
upon our epistle. What can be more improbable, too, than that such a 
master-spirit as Paul should cast all his letters in the same mould; 
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always use the same round of expression; mechanically apply the same 
‘ormulas of quotation; and for ever repeat the same sentiments in the 
same language? And because he has not done so, in the epistle to the 


Hebrews, must it be wrested from him, by criticism which exacts such 


uniformity in a writer? Where is the writer of epistles, ancient or 
modern, who possessed any talents and free command of language, 
whose letters can be judged of by such a critical test as this ? 

(19.) “‘ The appellations given to the Saviour, in Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles and in the epistle to the Hebrews, are so diverse, as to afford strong 
evidence that both did not originate from the same person. E. g. in the 
Pauline epistles, these appellations are either, 6 xipsoc hwy "Inaote Xproroe, 
*Inaov¢e Xpioroe 6 kbptog iuay, Xpvorde “Inoote 6 xipiog iypoy, or 6 Kipioe 
"Inoovc Xpcordc. In innumerable passages is Christ referred to by these 
appellations ; which are so characteristic of Paul’s writings, that they 
are to be regarded as nearly the constant established formulas, by which 
he adverts to the Saviour. On the contrary, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the writer uses most commonly vide rod Ocod or 6 vide; he also employs, 
at times, 6 Kvproc or 6 “Inoovg simply. Twice only has he connected 
"Insovc Xpiordc. This must appear strzking to every unprejudiced person, 
and of importance,” p. 139, seq. 

Striking, indeed, the argument may appear, in the form stated by 
Schulz; but an investigation, through the medium of a Concordance, 
will present a very different result from that which he has presented. 

(a) In regard to vidg rod Oeod or 6 vide being the most frequent 
appellation given to Christ by the writer of our epistle, the facts stand 
thus. Omitting dubious references, and all the names of Christ that are 
appellatives suggested merely by the occasion, (suchas améerodoc, apyue- 
peve, apxnyoc owrnpiac—rijc mlorewc, pecirne, owrhp, and KAnpdvopoc,) 
the writer refers to the Messiah, by some one of his usual titles, in thirty- 
two places; in four of which only he calls him vide rod Geos, viz. Heb. 
iv. 14; vi, 6; vii. 3; x. 29. In eight other places he calls him vide; viz. 
i. 1, 5 bis, 8; il. 6; v. 5. 8; vii. 28. In the Pauline epistles, these desig- 
nations are used seventeen times: viz. Rom. i. 3, 4. 9; v.10; viii. 3. 29. 32. 
1 Cor. i. 9; xv. 28. 2 Cor. i. 19. Gal. i. 16; ii. 20; iv. 4. 6. Eph. iv. 13. 
Col. i. 13. 1 Thess. i. 10. 

(b) Kupwoe is so far from being limited to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
in its application to Christ, that, if I have counted rightly, it is found in 
the acknowledged Pauline epistles, applied in the same way, one hundred 
and forty-seven times, and is the most frequent appellation of any except 
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Xptoroc. The cases where xipioc stands united with ‘Indie, Incode 
Xpiordc, &c. are exempted from this enumeration. 

On the other hand, the writer of our epistle is so far from making a 
frequent use of this designation, that he has employed it singly in two 
places only, or at most three, viz. ii. 3; vii. 14; probably xii. 14. 

That Schulz should make’ a representation so singularly incorrect, 
respecting the appellation xipioe, can be accounted for in no other way, 
than by supposing that he never examined his Concordance, for the sake 
of investigating the question respecting the use of it. . 

But further; in the epistle to the Romans, xigwe is applied to Christ 
not more than seventeen times; some may think still less, in as much as 
the exegesis, in a few of the cases, may be doubtful. In the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, however, (which is about the same length,) the same 
appellation is given to Christ forty-five times; while, in the epistle to 
Titus it does not occur at all. Further, “Incote Xpiordc, or Xprorde 
*Inoovc, is used, in the epistle to the Romans, as connected with cipiog 
only fourteen times; in 1 Corinthians, only eleven. “Inaote kipue is 
used in Romans twice; in 1 Corinthians, thrice. Kupiog Xptorde only in 
Rom. xvi. 18. Such a variety of usage in these different epistles, must, 
if Schulz’s method of arguing is correct, prove that Paul could not have 
written them all. 

(c) *Inootc, without being connected with the other usual appellations 
of Christ, is employed in our epistle seven times: viz. ii. 9; vi. 20; 
vii. 22; x. 19; xii. 2.24; xiii. 12. In the Pauline epistles, sixteen times; 
viz. Rom. iii. 26; viii. 11. 1 Cor. xii. 3. 2 Cor. iv. 5; iv. 10 bis; iv. 11 bis. 
iv. 14. xi. 4. Eph. iv. 21. Phil. ii. 10. 1 Thess. i. 10; ii. 15; iv. 14 bis. 
In the epistles to the Galatians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 
2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, it is not found at all. 

(d) Xprardc is used, in like manner, by our author, six times, viz. ii. 6. 
14; v. 5; vi. 1; ix. 11. 14. 24. 28; xi. 26; in the Pauline epistles one 
hundred and ninety-eight, if I have rightly counted. 

(e) "Inoove Xprorde, instead of being used only twice, as Schulz avers, is 


_ used three times; Heb. x. 10; xiii. 8: 21, omitting iii. 1, where it stands 


also in the fextus receptus. 

(f) In xiii. 20, Kupsoy ’I. Xpuordy is used by the writer, just as Paul 
employs it. 

(g) Those designations of Christ in the Pauline epistles, which Schulz 
has mentioned as the usual and only appellations of him by Paul, do not 
collectively amount to more than stxty-ezght, if we take the number as 
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stated by himself (who, however, as is usual with him, has in haste over 
looked some instances ;) while, in the same epistles, other appellations 
which he does not acknowledge, are used with far greater frequency ; 
€. g. kuptoc isused one hundred and forty-seven times, and Xprordc, one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight ; the former being an appellation which this writer 
holds out as characteristic of our epistle to the Hebrews, and neglectex 
by Paul. Truly this matter is striking (if I may use Dr. Schulz’s owr 
language ;) and if the epistle to the Hebrews can be wrested from Paul 
only by arguments such as this, those who ascribe it to this apostle have 
not much reason for apprehension, in regard to the safety of their cause. 

Even if the facts stated by Schulz were correct, it would not follow 
that Paul could not be the author of our epistle. The predominant 
appellation of the Saviour in the Pauline epistles is simply Xpuorde; as 
we have just seen. Yet, in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, this 
appellation, simply used, occurs but once, (ili. 5.) and in both the epis- 
tles to Timothy, and in that to Titus, it does not once occur. Does it 
follow from this, then, that Paul did not write these epistles? If not, 
then, supposing the facts alleged by Schulz to be correct, no critical 
argument could be safely built upon them. But they are so far from 
being correct, that one finds it difficult to account for it, how any man, 
who expected others to examine for themselves, and not to receive what 
he says as authoritative, should have thrown out before the public such 
affirmations as every tyro, with a Greek Concordance in his hand, would 
be able to disprove. Truly Professor Schulz must not blame his readers, 
if they are slow and cautious about admitting his allegations, on subjects 
where accuracy, and diligence, and patience are necessary, in order to 
produce correct results. 

Seyffarth has brought forward the same argument, but with a some- 
what different statement of facts; yet full of inaccuracies and errors. 
He concludes, as the sum of the whole, ‘‘ that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews has given to the Saviour appellations, which are indicative 
of less reverence than those which Paul bestows upon him,” and that 
“‘ there is a great difference between the usage of Paul, in this respect, 
and that of our epistle,” p. 90. 

On the whole, nothing can be plainer, than that the usage in our 
epistle, with respect to the appellations in question, differs no more from 
the usual Pauline one, than the usage of several of his acknowledged 
epistles differs from that of others belonging to him. Consequently, ne 
weight can be attached to this objection. 
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- (20.) “ The writer of our epistle has made use of a great many words 
and phrases, in order to express ideas which Paul expresses, (either 
always or usually,) by aifferent words or phrases,” p. 138, seq. 

This objection is drawn out at great length, and requires a minuteness 
of consideration and philological exhibition which is truly appalling. 
But having commenced the work, it must not be left unfinished. The 
importance of the subject under discussion, is the apology on which I 
must rely for justification, as to the length and minuteness of the exa- 
mination. General assertions may satisfy those who think zn generals, 
and reason in generals ; but the true critic demands facts, and of course 
detail, in an investigation dependent on facts. 

It will shorten our work, however, and be of no small importance with 
respect to the satisfaction which the reader’s mind is to experience, if 
‘some acknowledged, or at least just, principles of reasoning in regard to 
such a topic, can be premised, before we enter upon particulars. 

The following principles seem to be such, as, it may reasonably be 
expected, will be assented to by all sober and judicious critics; in par- 
ticular, by all who have not a special end to accomplish by the denial of 
them. 

(a) The same writer, if a man of knowledge and talents, (both of 
which will be conceded to Paul,) does not, in an extensive corre- 
spondence either on matters of business or sentiment, always express 
the same ideas by the same words or phrases ; much less, always repeat 
the same ideas, whatever may be the nature of the subject which the 
occasion demands. I appeal to all the volumes of letters extant, in 
proof of this. 

(b) The same writer, at different periods of life, in different circum- 
stances and states of mind and feeling, exhibits a variety of style in his 
epistles ; especially where the subjects themselves are very diverse. The 
appeal in proof of this, I make to well-known facts, and to every one’s 
own experience, who has been long accustomed to write letters on a 
variety of grave and important topics. In particular will the case be as 
now represented, if a writer’s lot, at one period of his life, be cast among 
men and authors, who differ in style and modes of thinking and expres- 
sion, from those with whom he has, at another time, been associated. 

(c) It follows, then, that differences in the choice of expression, in 
two epistles, in order to convey the same idea, (above all, when this 
stands in connexion with diverse subjects,) is no good proof that the 
same person did not, or could not, write both. Indeed, no man who is 
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not a writer of the most sterile genius, and of a mind the most mecha- 
nical, nay, absolutely insusceptible of excitement or of improvement, will 
always limit himself to the same round of expression. While there will 
be occasional words and expressions, which will mark some charac- 
teristics appropriate to a writer of knowledge and talents, yet in the 
great body of them, there will not be a mechanical sameness either of 
thought or of expression; but every letter will take its colouring, more 
or less, from the occasion and the state of mind which prompted it. 

(d) If any person refuses to accede to principles so plain and rea- 
sonable as these, it would be easy to show him, (as will be seen here- 
after,) that any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles may be proved to be 
spurious, on a different ground, just as easily as the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Schulz and Seyffarth have undertaken to prove, that Paul 
did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, because it contains many 
words, either not employed by Paul, or not employed by him in the 
same sense; and also some favourite expressions, not found in his 
acknowledged epistles. At first view, the number of such words or 
expressions, as exhibited by them, seems very great; nay, quite appal- 
ling, before examination. Most critics of the present day seem to have 
been influenced principally by this consideration, in giving up the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. But a widely-extended examination of 
this subject has ended in producing different impressions upon my own 
mind. In am fully persuaded, now, that there is scarcely any one of 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, which cannot be proved to be spurious, if 
the grounds of argument assumed by the above-named writers is tenable. 
I will pledge myself (I do not say it at a venture) to produce as many 
peculiarities, as many da Neydpeva or dal Noyiféueva, for example, in 
the epistle to the Romans, in the first to the Corinthians, or in the 
second to the Corinthians, (in proportion to the length of these epistles, 
and compared with the other acknowledged epistles of Paul,) as there 
are in the epistle to the Hebrews. If this can be done, then is the argu- 
‘ment equally good against either of these epistles, which are among the 
most undoubted of all the writings of Paul. The proof of this I shall 
by and by produce, by laying before the reader the result of the prin- 
ciples which I have ventured to call in question, by applying them to 
the first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 

(e) Dr. Schulz himself, who has laboured with so much zeal and con- 
fidence to fix upon our epistle the charge of peculiarities in style, expres- 
sion, and favourite phrases, has, in another part of his work, and before 
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his mind became heated with this subject, made the following remarks, 
which are well worthy of attention. 

<< We give up words, and phrases, and thoughts, [in the epistle to the 
Hebrews,] which occur but seldom in the books of the New Testament, 
or in Paul’s epistles.» We shall not insist upon the &raé \eyoueva or the 
dima NoyZdueva; for why must a writer of numerous works necessarily 
repeat, oftentimes, his ideas in general, or his favourite phrases? Why 
must he often do this in all his works, and not use some of them merely 
in particular passages? Every writer will do the latter, and must do it, 
when, either by accident or by design, he falls only once upon some 
particular idea. But in regard to a writer, whose whole works we do 
not possess, (perhaps only a small part of them,) how can we pronounce 
sentence upon many phrases and thoughts, or deduce any argument at 
all from them? And such is the case before us. What now appears, 
.n the letters of Paul still extant, to be dra& cipnuévoy, he may have 
said and written numberless times, in works now lost.” p. 52. 

He then proceeds very justly to ask, ‘‘ whether it is the design of any 
New Testament writer, in any one particular book, to represent the 
whole scheme of Christian doctrine complete in all its parts? And if 
not, whether that, which in one book differs from the contents of 
another, is to be considered as departure or contradiction, in respect to 
that other?’ And then he adds, “ It is quite surprising, and deserving 
of reprobation, that any one should call in question expressions against 
which no objections can be made, when they are consonant with the © 
usus loquendi, and are genuine Greek; and also, that any one should 
produce them as grounds of suspicion against a book, because they do 
not occur in other compositions of a similar nature. In the epistle to 
the Hebrews, there are many of this kind.” p. 53. 

These remarks are no less just than striking. I freely give to them 
my entire and hearty approbation; and I am willing, with such prin- 
ciples in view, to join issue with the author, as to his list of words and 
phrases which he brings forward, in his attack upon our epistle. Nine 


parts in ten of all that he has advanced, of this nature, would be 


excluded from the argument by his own sentence. 

To reduce the view, which I must now give of the words and phrases 
adduced by Schulz, to as short a compass as will be consistent with my 
design, I shall first remark on those words which require to be separately 
discussed ; and then I shall class together those to which some general 
principle will apply in common. I follow mostly the order of Schulz, 
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step by step, merely because this is more convenient for those who may 
wish to compare what is here written with the remarks of this author. 


I. Words and phrases, instead of which Paul employs other and different ones. 


(1.) “ Et\d Bera, Heb. v. 7, xii. 28, is used in the sense of piety, 
devotedness to God; it is equivalent to eicéGera as employed by Paul, 
1 Tim. ii. 2. iii. 16, &c. Neither of these writers employs the word used 
by the other.” p. 141. 

The sense of evAaBera, in Heb. v. 7, it is altogether probable, is fear, 
which is the classical sense of the word ; and this is probably the sense, 
too, in Heb. xii. 28, as its adjunct aidode seems to indicate. Schulz’s 
objection is founded on an exegesis far from being certain, and indeed 
quite improbable. But if we allow his interpretation to be true, the 
objection amounts only to this, that Paul, at one time, has employed 
evoéBeca (the proper Greek word) in order to express the idea of piety ; 
and at another time, in writing to the Hebrews, he has used etAdGera, 
(corresponding to the Heb. MIN)? reverence, piety,) to express the same 
idea. What could be mere natural for a Hebrew, than to do this ? 

(2.) ‘ Our author uses diarayvrdg; Paul, ravrore, and very frequently 
repeats it.” p. 141. 

Avarayrog is common among the Evangelists, and in the Septuagint. 
Paul uses it, in the citation from the Old Testament, in Rom. xi.10. Paul, 
then, was familiar with the word. In our epistle, it is found only twice ; 
viz. ix. 6; xiii. 15. In this same epistle we find the Pauline wavrore 
also; viz. in vii. 25. Now, as to the epistle to the Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and 2 Timothy, each has the word wéyrore but once ; the first 
epistle to Timothy, and that to Titus, not at all. . If the fact that ravrore 
is used no more than once, is proof that our epistle is not Pauline, then 
surely these other epistles must be ranked in the same class. The same 
fact must surely afford the same argument in both cases. But as this 
proves more than Schulz is willing to allow, we may suppose he will not 
insist on such an argument. 

(3.) “ Our epistle uses dvaxawigew and éycavifey: for which Paul 
employs dvaxaivovy and dvaveovo0a.” p. 143. 

’AvaxaviZey occurs only once, Heb. vi. 6. "Eykavigew but twice, 
Heb. ix. 18; x. 20. On the other hand, avaxacvoty is found in Paul only 
‘wice, 2 Cor. iv. 16. Col. iii. 10; and dvaveoto8a but once, Eph. iv. 23. 
Now as dvaxavigw, avaxaydw, and dvavedw, are all either of classic or Sep- 
tuagint usage, and are of the same signification, the use of one or the 
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other, so few times as they are employed in the Pauline epistles and in 
ours, can afford no argument in favour of a different writer. As to 
éyxawviZey, to consecrate, to initiate, it is a verb of a different meaning 
from the others, and is not used in the sense in which Paul employs 
either dvakaivdw Or dvavedw. 

(4.) “ There is, in our epistle, an abundance of verbs ending in -éZw, 
such as can be no where else found in the New Testament; above all, in 
Paul’s epistles.”’ p. 142. 

(a) The greater part of the verbs in -iZw, produced by Schulz as 
appropriate to our epistle, are found often in the New Testament, and in 
Paul; viz. XoyéZeoOa, in other writers of the New Testament 6 times, in 
Paul 34, in the epistle to the Hebrews but once; éudavigew in New Tes- 
tament 8, in Hebrews only twice; caraprizeey, New Testament 5, Paul 5, 
Hebrews 3; xaOapiZew, New Testament 24, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; xopiger, 
New Testament 5, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; pepilew, New Testament 7, 
Paul 5, Hebrews 1; dpigev, New Testament 6, Paul 1, Hebrews |! ; 
éyyiZe, New Testament 38, Paul 2, Hebrews 2; ywpigew, New Testa- 
ment 5. Paul 6, Hebrews 1; gwrigew, New Testament 5, Paul 4, 
Hebrews 2 ; xafiZew, New Testament 40, Paul 4, Hebrews, 4; ypnpari- 
Zeobar, New Testament 5, Paul 1, Hebrews 3. ‘All these verbs, more- 
over, are common to the Septuagint and to classic Greek. 

(b) Other verbs of this class, adduced by Schulz, are used in our 
epistle only once; viz. dvadoyifecOa, xl. 3; advraywrilecOar, xii. 4; 
KaraywvizeoOar, xi. 33; Oearpigew, x. 333; mpiZew, xi. 37; and ruprari- 
Zeca, xi. 35. The three last are denominatives, for which the Greek 
language offered no other forms; so that no choice, in this case, was left 
to the writer. All of them are of classic or Septuagint usage. 

(c) IpocoxOiZev, Heb. ii. 10, is a quotation from the Septuagint; of 
which the use of the same word, in ili. 17, is a simple repetition. 

It turns out, then, that of the great multitude of words in -iZw, pecu- 
liar to our epistle, only six are employed, exclusively by it ; and of these 
six, three are denominatives, and necessarily employed, as there was no 


choice of other forms; while the other three occur but once each, and are 


all compound verbs, common to the Septuagint and to the classics. But 
Schulz has not ventured to present us with a view of the numerous verbs 
in -iZw, employed by the New Testament writers and by Paul, which are 
not used at all in our epistle. Selecting only under a single letter, (as 
a specimen of what might be gathered from the whole,) we find the fol- 
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owing, caBordiZopat, cara/PaZopat, karaduagw, Karaxdilopat, karaxpnpt~ 
vifw, karadiOdgw, xkaravaQeparilw, kararovrigouat, karelovorigw, Karepyd- 
bpat, karonrpiZopat, kavparizw, kavrnprdlopar, Kragw, KBapiZw, krvdwvizo- 
pat, KoAaZopar, KoAagicw, koralw, kougilw, kpalw, kpavyaZw, kpvoraddilw, 
krilZw; twenty-four under only one letter; which our author, with all his 
alleged partialities for -iZw, never uses. Surely this is an argument 
unfortunately chosen, and very incorrectly stated. 

(5.) “’Evré\eo8ae is used in our epistle; Paul uses rapayyéAdw, 
dcardoow, Or émirdoow.” p. 145. 

’Evré\Xeo8ar is employed only twice, ix. 20; xi. 22. In the New 
Testament it is used fifteen times, although not employed by Paul. 
Paul employs rapayyé\Aw only in 1 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thes- 
salonians, and 1 Timothy; dsardcow only in 1 Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Titus; ém:racow only once in Philemon. Do not these words differ 
as much from each other, as each of them does from évréAAeoOar; and 
will not the reasoning be the same, to prove that Galatians and Titus or 
Philemon are spurious, as that our epistle is? And what shall be said ot 
all those epistles, where none of these words are at all employed ? 

(6.) ‘Our author employs xa@iZw in a neuter sense, i. 3; viii. 1; 
x. 12; xil. 2; Paul employs this verb in a transitive sense.” p. 143. 

In the quotation by Paul, 1 Cor. x. 7, it is used in a neuter sense; as 
it is in 2 Thess. ii. 4. It has a transitive sense only in 1 Cor. vi. 4; 
Eph. i. 20. It occurs in no other case, in Paul, so that his usage is 
equally divided. In our epistle, it occurs in the same formula. in all the 
four instances where it is employed; and all of these instances refer to 
Ps. cx. 1, (Sept. cix. 1,) where is the like usage of xa@ov. 

(7.) ‘* Abstract appellations of God, such as Opdvog rife xapuroc, rvetpa 
Tiic xaptroc, Opdvog Tij¢ peyadoovrnc, are unheard of in Paul’s writings.” 
p. 144. 

What, then, is rvetpa dywovrvnc, Rom. i. 4; Oerdrne, i. 20; adhOecay 
rov Ozov, true God, i.25; also wWevdoc, false god, ibid.; and rredpa 
Gwijc, vill. 2? Is the usage of employing abstract words for concrete 
ones, foreign to the style of Paul? Every one who reads this apostle 
with attention, will be able to answer this question. 

(8.) * Our epistle calls Christ arabyacpa rijc ddéyc, i. 3; Paul says, 
eikwy Tov Oeov doparov, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; and popg) Oeov, in 
Phil. ii. 6.” p. 144. . 

Is not pop?) Ocod as. different from eikwy Ozov dopdrov, as Amavyacpa 
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rijc Goéns is from the same? And if this argument prove any thing, does 


it not prove that the epistle to the Philippians, which employs pop¢) 
Ocov, (and not cikwy Ocod,) must also be spurious ? 

(9.) * In our epistle caxovyéw is used, xi. 37; xiii. 3; Paul uses @déBw 
instead of this.” p. 145. 

Paul uses sevoywpéopar three times, in his second epistle to the Co-: 
rinthians, (and not once any where else,) to express the same idea that he 
elsewhere expresses by 0AGw. Is this epistle therefore spurious ? 

(10.) *‘ Our epistle employs év@iunorc and évvoa, for which Paul uses 
dtadoytopoc and Aoyopdc.”” p. 145. 

Aoytopoc is found in 2 Cor. x. 4; but duadoysopde in Romans, first 
Corinthians, Philippians, and first Timothy. Is the second Corinthians 
spurious, because it does not use dvadoytopoc ? 

(11.) “ Our epistle uses adie; for which Paul employs édpaitoc, 
Gperakiyynroc, OF pu) peraxwodpevoc.” p. 145. 

‘Axduvij¢ is used once only, Heb. x. 32. So dperaxivnroc is used only 
in 1 Cor. xv. 58, and po) peraxivoipevoc only in Col. i. 23. Now, as in 
first Corinthians and in Colossians both, Paul uses édpatoc as well as 
these words, in order to express the same idea, shall the like choice of a 
synonyme, in another letter, be denied him? And is it reasonable that 
it should expose his letter to the charge of spuriousness, because that, 
out of various synonymes, he has sometimes taken one, and sometimes 
another ? 

(12.) “ Suprabety, perprorabciy, and rafeiy, are current in our epistle ; 
Paul uses cuprdacyev and macyey.” p. 145. 

Paul uses racyey five times only, in four of which the present tense 
is required, and of course this form must be used, as there is no present 
mwabéw. He also employs éxd@ere twice; viz. in Gal. iii. 4, and 1 Thess. 
ii. 14. Our epistle has this same form, but only three times, v. 8; 
ix. 26; xiii. 12. Here, then, are the same forms, in both Paul and our 
epistle. Besides, are not racyw, cuvpracyw, and cupraféw, commingled 
forms, and every where exchanged for each other? As to perpioradeiv, 
it is used but once, Heb. v. 2, and is there employed in its classical 
sense. | 
(13.) “In our epistle, we find peréoye, xardoywyev; but in Paul, 


| peréxery, xaréxe.” p. 145. 


Once only is peréoye used, Heb. ii. 14. On the other hand, the 
Pauline peréxwy is also employed once, in Heb. v. 13. Besides, in all 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, peréxw occurs only five times, and all of 
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these are in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Is this the only epistle 
which is genuine ? 

As to cxardoywper, it is found in our epistle only twice, ili. 6; iii. 14; 
while the alleged Pauline xaréyew is also used in x. 43. Besides, are 
not both of these one and the same verb, in different tenses? And may 
not the writer of different epistles employ even a different tense of the 
same verb, when the case demands it, without hazarding the reputation 
of his letters in respect to genuineness ? 7 

(14.) ‘* Verbal nouns feminine, particularly such as end in -oe, are 


unusually frequent in our epistle; and, when put in the accusative by 


eic, they are employed instead of the infinitive mode with ei¢ ré before it ; 
which latter is the construction that Paul employs, even to excess, and 
in a manner not consentaneous with Greek idiom.” p. 146. 

Paul is no stranger to the employment of nouns in -ove with ei¢ before 
them in the accusative, in the sense of the infinitive mode with ele 7d; 
e.g. Rom. i. 17; iii. 25; v. 18; xiv. 1; 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25. In regard 
to other feminine nouns, put in the accusative with cic, and used as the 
infinitive with cic 7rd, see Rom. i. 5. 16; iii. 7; v. 16; vi. 19. 22; ix. 
21 bis, 22,.23; x. 1.10; xi. 9; xv. 18; xvi. 26..'] Cor. 20s ae 
v. 5; x. 31; xvi. 15. All these cases have respect to nouns feminine 
only; very many cases might be added of nouns of the masculine form, 
employed in the same way. The above instances of the feminine forms 
are selected from only two epistles of Paul. I have found more than 
forty cases, of the same kind, in his remaining acknowledged epistles. 

On the other hand; as to the excessive and unclassical use of the 
infinitive with cic rd, by Paul, I do not find it to be as Schulz has stated 
it. In Romans, I find fifteen cases of infinitives with cic 7d; in 1 Cor. 
there are five cases; in 2 Cor. there are four; in Gal. one; in Eph. 
three; in Phil. four; in Col. not one; in 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Titus, and 
Philemon, not one. But in our epistle, we have the infinitive with ic 7d, 
in ii. 17; vii..253 viii. 3; ix. 14. 28; x. 2, (dua 7d;) x. 15, (pera 7d 3) 
xii. 10; xiii. 21; i. e. seven cases, just the same as the Pauline ones, 
and two more (x. 2. 15) of the same nature. If the want of frequency 
with respect to this construction proves the spuriousness of our epistle ; 
what does the samé thing prove, in respect to the longer epistle, called 
the first to the Corinthians, which exhibits it only jive times? And what 


is to be said of the five epistles named above, which do not at all exhibit. 


this favourcte construction of Paul ? 
In regard to the frequency of nouns ending in -ovc, the proportion 1s 
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not greater than in several of the Pauline epistles; as any one may 
determine by consulting a Greek concordance. 

(15.) ‘* Our epistle uses rapofvopoc; Paul Zidoc.” p. 148. 

Ilapofvepoc is used only once, Heb. x. 24, and there not in the sense 
of ZijXoe. 

(16.) “ Our epistle uses zpecBurepor for ancients? Paul uses marépec.” 
p. 149. 

Paul uses zarépec, in this way, only in Rom. ix. 5; xi 28; xv 8. As 
to mpeoBurepor, it isa common word for D3}, ancients, Matt. xv.2. Mark 
vii. 3. 5. also Sept. What should hinder Paul from selecting either of 
these synonymes at his pleasure ? 

(17.) ** Our author uses zpofdéropac; Paul uses TPoETOIMalw, Tp0- 
opigw, mporiOnue. Our author uses dvrexabiornr; Paul avOiornmu,” p. 149. 

TIpo0f3kéxopae occurs only in xi. 40, and is synonymous, in some of its 
meanings, with the other verbs named. Besides, is there not as much 
departure from uniformity, in employing the several words, rpoeroipddw, 
mpoopi,w, mportOnpu, as there is in using zpofAérouac? And is not avri- 
caiornm a classic and Septuagint word, and synonymous with dyO/ornpe 2. 
Must a writer never employ but one and the same word ? 


II. Words employed in the epistle to the Hebrews in a sense different from that in 
which Paul uses them. 


Some of the objections, drawn from words of this class, have already 
been noticed above. 

(18.) ‘* MaxpoOupia, paxpobvpety means patient waiting or expectation, 
in our epistle; in Paul, it means Jenity towards others.” p. 150. 

Paul employs it in other senses than that of lenity. E. g. Col. i. 11, 
patient endurance of evil; so 2 Tim. iii. 10 prob. iv. 2, see Wahl’s Lex. 
In the same sense it is probably used in Heb. vi. 12. 15. But if this be 
not allowed; it is enough to say that paxpoOupia, in the sense of patient 
expectation, is agreeable to Hellenistic usage. See Jobvii. 16, Sept., 
and James v. 7, 8. 

(19.) “ Karadetrecfa: and drodeireoBar are used, by our author, in the 
sense of restare, reliquum esse; they are not so used by Paul.” p. 150. 

KaraXeizeoQ0ar is used, -actively in the like sense, in Rom. xi. 4; and 
this sense is classic and Hellenistic. ‘*AzoXelzeoOar is used in the active 
voice by Paul, in 2 Tim. iv. 13. 20, in a sense as kindred to the use of it 
in our epistle (where it is passive,) as one of these voices can be to the 
. other, in regard to a verb of this nature. 

o 
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(20.) “‘'Y¥mderaccc, in our epistle, has a different sense from that in 
Paul’s epistles.” p. 150. 

I am not able to perceive the difference between ixderaae in 2 Cor. 
ix. 4; xi. 17; and in Heb. iii. 14; xi. 1. These are all the instances in 
which this word is employed by Paul or in our epistle, excepting Heb. i. 3, 
where the word is used in the classical sense of the later Greek writers. 
See Wahl’s Lex. on trdcracce. 

(21.) ‘* Adyoc, in Hebrews, means word given, assurance, decla- 
ration ; in Paul, doctrine, command, word in opposition to deed.” p. 150. 

So in Heb. xiii. 7, \éyog means doctrine, as also in vy. 13; vi. 1. On 
the other hand, in 1 Cor. xv. 54, it means assurance or declaration; as 
also in Rom. ix. 6. 9. 1 Cor. iv. 19. 2 Cor. i. 18. 1 Tim. 1. 15; 
iii. 1; iv. 9. Surely there is no ground for distinction here. In the 
sense of account, too, Paul and our epistle agree; e. g. Rom, xiv. 12, 


Heb. iv. 13; xiii. 17. 

(22.) “ Tdéic, in Hebrews, means series, succession ; Paul uses it for 
good order, arrangement.” p. 150. | 

Tdéic, in the Septuagint, answers to min prescribed order or arrange- 
ment, Prov. xxix. 24 [xxxi. 26]; to JY, Job xxviii. 13, Aquila’s transla- 
tion. In the Sept. Job xxiv. 5; xxxvi: 28, it has the sense of pre- 
scribed arrangement. This sense fits, equally well, 1 Cor. xiv. 40. Col. 
ii. 5, and all the cases where it is used in our epistle; viz. v. 6. 10; 
vi. 20; vii. 11. 17. 21. all of which are merely the same instance of rage 
repeated. But, even if this exegesis be not admitted, still, it is enough 
to say, that rdé£ic is employed in both the senses named by Schulz, in the 
Septuagint Greek, and also in classic authors. May not Paul, like any 
other writer, employ the word, in different parts of his writings, (as he 
does a multitude of other words,) with different shades of meaning ? 

(23.) ‘ IDeiwy is used by our author in the sense of prestantior ; by 
Paul, only for more.” p. 151. 

In Heb. iii. 3; vii. 23, rAelwy is used in the sense of more; certainly 
in the last instance. On the other hand, in the sense of prestantior, it 
occurs only once, xi. 4. And this sense is supported both by classic and 
Septuagint usage. 


III, Favourite expressions, and peculiar phraseology. 


Of these, Schulz has collected together a great number ; so great, that 
if they are truly what he names them, they must render the genuineness 
of our epistle suspected, to every critical reader. But whether he has 
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rightly attributed to these words and expressions the characteristics 
which he gives them, remains to be examined. 

(24.) “‘ The use of yap, in our epistle, is excessive ; so much so, that 
a translator, if he means to avoid misleading his readers, must often pass 
it over unnoticed. Paul is less frequent in the use of this particle; and 
employs it only in cases where it has a meaning.” p. 152. 

In the New Testament before me, the epistle of Paul to the Romans 
occupies fourteen pages; that to the Hebrews, ten. In Romans, I find 
yap one hundred and forty-five times, i.e. on an average, more than ten 
to a page; in our epistle, I find it ninety-one times, i. e. on an average, 
a little more than nine to a page. So much for this favourite particle of 
the author of our epistle. 

(25.) ** The words zpocgépew and mpoogopa, are used times almost 
without number, in our epistle, in respect to Christ’s offering up himself 
before God, by means of his death; Paul does not use the verb at all, 
nor the noun but once, Eph. v. 2, in this sense.” p. 153. 

These words are employed in respect to the offering by Christ, in 
Heb. ix. 14. 25. 28; x. 10. 12. 14. six instances; which, considering the 
nature of the comparison between Christ’s death and the Jewish offerings, 
is rather to be wondered at for unfrequent, than for frequent occurrence. 
But is it not truly surprising, that Schulz should produce, as examples 
which have respect to the offering made by the death of Christ, rpoo- 
gépery and xpoopopa in, Heb. vy. 1..3.:73 vi. 3, 4; 1x..7. 9; x. 1, 2. 5.8. 
11.18; xi. 4. 17; xii. 7? all of which refer to Jewish offerings, excepting 
xii. 7, which has wholly another sense. Nor is the language of our 
epistle limited to rpocpépery and zpocgopa. The writer uses dvagéow, in 
vil. 27 bis; ix. 28; xiii. 15; which is also used by other New Testament 
writers, e.g. James ii, 21. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 24. As to the frequency with 
which zposgopa is used, it is found only in five instances; two of these 
(x. 5. 8,) are quotations from the Old Testament ; and the other three, 
(x. 10. 14. 18,) are all plainly occasioned by the quotations just named, 
as they are employed in reasoning upon it. No where else, in our 
epistle, does the writer use this word; but he employs Ouvcia no less than 
fifteen times, which word Paul has also employed five times. Consider- 
ing the nature of the discussion in our epistle, is there any ground for 
the objection made by Schulz? * 

(26.) “’Eyyifew ro Oeg, and zpocépyecOau rp Oe are frequent forms 
in our epistle ; but not so in Paul.” p. 153. 

The first of these phrases occurs only once, vii. 19. The frequency 
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of it, therefore, should not have been alleged. But the same verb as 
applied to time, is used in Heb. x. 25, and in Rom. xiii. 12. That 
éyyiley ro Oem was a usual form of Hebrew Greek, is evident from 
James iv. 8. 

In respect to rpocépxecOa, it is nearly a synonyme with éyyiZew, and 
is used a great number of times in the New Testament, and by Paul in 
1 Tim. vi. 3, but in the figurative sense of attending to, giving heed to. 
The use of it in our epistle, (it is employed seven times,) is occasioned 
by its correspondence with the Hebrew 2771, which describes the 
action of approaching God with an offering ; an idea which, from the 
nature of the comparisons instituted, must of necessity frequently occur. 
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(27.) ** Such forms as Aap Pavecy Teipav—pobarocociav—dpy hy— 
TUujv—vexpovc—érayychiav—trayyeniac, are frequent, and peculiar to 
our epistle.” p. 153. 

In Paul, too, we have AapBavew yapuy—droorohy—onpeiov—Karad- 
Aayiy —TEpooeiay —Adhoppuyv—rvevpa dovrelac—rvedpa vioeclac — 
kpiwa—rvevpa Tov Koopov—pc00v—paeiov—orépavoy —aprov —oikoco- 
pay — dpovioy — bac —xpiowrov—érayyediav—popgiv—értohiy—vrop- 
ynow. Is not this equally peculiar ? 

(28.) ‘* Avan, and the compounds and derivatives of riMévae are 
unusually frequent in our epistle.” p. 154. 

Atabijxn is employed by Paul nine times; but in our epistle, where 
the nature of the comparison lies between the old covenant and the new, 
the more frequent use of this word was altogether to be expected. Out 
of the seventeen instances, however, in which our author uses it, six are 
quoted from the Old Testament, viz. viii. 8,9 bis, 10; ix. 20; x. 15; 
and three more are in phrases transferred from the Old Testament, viz. 
ix. 4 bis, x. 29; so that eight instances only belong properly to our 
author’s style. Could a less number than this be rationally expected, 
considering the nature of the discussion ? 

As to the uncommonly frequent use of the compounds and derivatives 
of ri9nju, in our epistle, the following is the result of comparison. Aca- 
ijn, four times in Hebrews, two of which are in quotations, viz. viii. 
10; x. 16. In the other two cases, the word is employed in a sense 
different from the one usual in the New Testament, viz. ix. 16, 17. 
MerdGeorc is one of the drat \eydpeva of our epistle ; (see on these § 29.) 
MerariOype is used three times; also in Gal. i.6; aereiv, Hebrews 
once, Paul six times; a0érnotc, Hebrews twice; vouobereiv, Hebrews twice, 
(voxtoYeoia in Rom. ix. 4;) ériSeorc, Hebrews once, Paul twice; rpdSeorg, 
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Hebrews once, Paul six times ; azori2nur, Hebrews once, Paul four times. 
Can the position of Schulz be supported, when the result of investigation 
turns out thus? 

(29.) “* TeXewotv, to bring to perfection, to advance to the highest 
mark, is a favourite expression of our epistle.” p. 154. 

It is employed in ii. 10; v.93; vii. 28; xii. 23; but in a different 
acceptation in vii. 19; ix.9; x. 1.14; xi. 40; perhaps the last instance 
belongs to the other category. To the former alleged peculiar sense of 
redecow, Paul is no stranger, Phil. ili. 12; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 9. Other 
Hellenists, also, employ it in the same manner; Luke xiii. 32. The 
derivate forms, reAeiwore and redetdrne, vil. 11, xii. 2, occur once only in 
this epistle. TeAetwore, also, in Luke i. 45. 

(30.) ‘* Kpetrrwy is employed frequently, by our author, in a sense 
altogether peculiar, viz. in the sense of more excellent.” p. 154. 

In the same sense Paul uses it, I Cor. xii. 31; a sense, moreover, 
which is common to classic and Hellenistic usage. 

(31.) ‘* Aidytog is unusually frequent; e. g. aimyio¢g joined with ewrn- 
pia—Kpina—rvevppa—Xvr pwore—xkAnpovopia—ouadnky, &c.” p. 154. 

But Paul uses ciwycog Swi}—xpdvoe—Oede—Papoc—aiwria Brexdueva— 
aiwric ONS po0e—rapaxAnotc—xparoc—odén. Paul uses the word twenty- 
four times; our epistle only siz. 

(32.) ** Zw} and Zyy are used very frequently by our author, to denote 
perpetuity, lasting continuance.” p. 155. 

So they are by Paul; e.g. Rom. ix. 26. 2Cor. iii. 3; vi. 16. 
1 Thess. i. 9. 1 Tim. iii. 15; iv. 10; and this sense is frequent in the 
New Testament. 7 

(33.) “The frequent use of rae in the singular, in our epistle, is 
striking.” p. 155. : 

Our epistle makes ten pages in the edition of the New Testament 
lying before me; and I find wdc, in the singular, sixteen times in it, i. e. 
on an average, about once and a half to each page. The epistle to the 
Ephesians makes four and a half pages, and I find the same wag in it 
twenty-three times, i. e. on an average more than five times to each page. 
So much for the strikingly frequent use of rac in our epistle ! 

(34.) ** The words éSev, ywpic, éavrep, and advvaroy, are unusually 
frequent in our epistle.” p. 155. 

“OSey is not used in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, (see, in respect 
to dak Neydpera, §29;) but in the New Testament it is common. Xapic 
Paul uses fifteen times. ’Edyzep is peculiar to Hebrews, and occurs 
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thrice. *Addvaroy is employed four times in our epistle, twice by Paul, 
and four times by the other writers of the New Testament. 

(35.) *‘ Compounds of words with ev, are favourite forms with our 
author.” p. 155. 

The following results will show how far this is well founded. EwSeroc 
occurs in Hebrews once ; evSvrnc, once; evapesov, Hebrews 1, Paul 8; 
evapestw, Hebrews 3; evapesac, Hebrews 1 ; ev\adGera, Hebrews 2; ed\a- 
Béopar, Hebrews 1; evrorta, Hebrews 1; ebrepisaroc, Hebrews 1; evdoyia, 
Hebrews 2, Paul 9; eddoyeiv, Hebrews 6, Paul 8; evxatpoc, Hebrews 1; 
evcoxeitvy, Hebrews 3, Paul 11. 

On the other hand, compare the compounds of this sort in Paul, which 
do not occur in our epistle ; viz. evyevije, cvayyéuor, evayyehisije, evdokia, 
evepyecia, evSiwc, ecapéw, edxaipwe, e’oynTde, evvola, EvpeTadoros, EvO- 
dodpar, evmpdaceKroc, evrpdaedpoc, evrpoowréw, evoéJera, ebae/eiv, evoeHGe, 
eVonpoc, evoTAAYXVOC, Evoxnpovwc, evoynpovn, Evoxijpwy, EvTpaTENia, EdON- 
pu, evonpoc, edppaiva, eiyxapiséw, evydpisia, evydpisoc, evypnsoc, eiuyxéw, 
evwoia. Can there be any foundation, now, for the assertion of Schulz? 

(36.) ‘* Compounds with &va& are unusually frequent, in our author.” 
p- 156. 

The fact stands thus. Once only are dvadéxopuat, dvabewpéw, avaxat- 
vilw, avayw, dvakaprrw, avadoyilopat, dvasavpdw, d&varéd\dw, used In our 
epistle. ’*Avagéow is employed four times. In Paul, on the other hand, 
we find, dvaBaivw 7, avayyédrAw 2, dvayivookw 8, dvayvwore 2, dvayw 1, 
avaZdw 2, dvalwrupéw 1, dvabdddrAw 1, avabepa 5, dvaxaivworg 2, avaKxat- 
vow 1, dvaxad’mrw 2, dvaxepadalopar 2, dvaxdrtw 2, avaxpivw 10, ava- 
apBavw 4, avddvoie 1, avaddw 1, dvadioxw 1, dvadoyia 1, avapévw 1, 
avavedw 1, dvarigw 1; dvafioc 1, avatiwg 2, avaravw 4, avaréurw 1, 
dvarodoynroc 2, avarAnpdw 5, avasardw 1, avariOnue 1, avarpérw 2, 
avavixw 1; all of which are wanting in the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Is there any want of frequency, in compounds of this sort, in the writings 
of Paul? Rather, is there not even a want of frequency, with respect to 
words of this class, in our epistle ? 

(37.) “Good periods, with comparisons by éc0v—roooiro, with «i 
yap—rée dé, with cabwc, &c. are not so frequent in Paul’s writings as 
here.” p. 156. 

In what other epistle has Paul had so frequent occasion for com- 
“parzsons ? 

(38.) “* Zwrnpia, in the sense of Christian happiness, is peculiar to 
our epistle. ’Av7tAoyia is also peculiar.” p. 156. 
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(a) Our epistle does not limit the word owrnpia to such a sense. It is 
employed in its usual acceptation, in ii, 10; xi. 7; 5 Spaiaprobably i in vy. 9° 
vi. 9; ix. 28. On the other hand, Paul uses cwrnpia for Christian 
happiness, Rom. x. 1.10; xi. 11. Eph.i.13; 1 Thess. v. 8,9. 2 Thess. 
ii. 13. 2 Tim, i. 15. 

(b) As to dyriroyia, it is not found, it is true, in Paul’s acknow- 
ledged epistles; but it is in Jude, ver. 11; and the verb, ayriiéyy, is 
in Rom. x. 21. Tit. i. 9; ii. 9. 

(39.) ‘* Maprupety and paprupeiobar, in the sense of bearing honorary 
testimony, are peculiar to our epistle.” p. 156. 

They are not. See Rom. x. 2; 1 Tim. v. 10; and often in the Gospels, 
as may be seen in any of the New Testament lexicons. 

(40.) ‘The following habitual expressions, so often employed by 
Paul, are wanting in our epistle: viz. ob 0édw tpac ayvociv—Oérw tpac 
eldeva'—roiro O€ gnpi—yvwpilw (yvwpifoper) o€ bpiv—oida yap—otdapey 
b€, &e.—yuvwoxery O& bpaic BotrAopar—ri oby épotpev—aNn’ Epei ric —épeic 
oty por—i) ayvoeire—p yévorro—ri oby—rl yap—dpa obv—pevoivye.” 
p- 157, seq. 

If the want of these forms of expression in our epistle proves it to be 
spurious, then the same argument must prove a great part of Paul’s 
epistles to be so. E. g. ob Sédw tude ayvoeiy is not in Galatians, Phi- 
lippians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon. Favourite as Schulz represents this phrase to be, it is found 
only in Romans twice, 1 Corinthians twice; and in 2 Corinthians, od yag 
Oédoper tude ayvoeiy once. 

Oédrw Oé ipdaic eidévac is once in 1 Cor. xi. 3, and wanting in all the 
other Pauline epistles ; an expression, therefore, singularly favourite. 

Totro d€ gnu is in 1 Corinthians twice, and wanting in all the rest of 
Paul’s works. 

Tyvwpige (yvwpigopev) d€ tyiy, Paul uses fourtimes. The verb is em- 
ployed some twenty times, in all his epistles, but not in the formula 
mentioned by Schulz. 

Oida, oidapev, &c. is used often by Paul, indeed unusually so; in our 
epistle less frequently. In x. 30 we have oidayev, and five other cases of 
derivatives from cidw or eidéw occur. 

Twookew é bpac PovAopat, occurs only in Phil. i. 12. 

Ti ody épovper, in Romans six times, and no where else. Which then 
is spurious, the epistle to the Romans, or all the others ? 

"Epeic ody pot, only twice, Rom. ix. 19; xi. 19. 
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"Epei rec, only once, 1 Cor. xv. 37. 

*H dyvoetre, only twice, Rom. vi. 3. vii. 1. 

My yévorro, only in Galatians and Romans. 

Tc yap, not in Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, first Thessalonians 
second Thessalonians, first Timothy, second Timothy, Titus. 

Ti ody, not in any of Paul’s epistles, except Romans, first Corinthians 
and Galatians. 

“Apa ovy, only in the epistle to the Romans, Galatians once, Ephesians 
once, first Thessalonians once, second Tessalonians once. “Apa is used 
by our author too, iv. 9; xii. 8. 

Mevotyye, in Romans, Philippians ; buat no where else in Paul's 
epistles. 
~ Certain is it, then, that the same argument which would prove the 
spuriousness of our epistle, would also prove the spuriousness of more or 
less of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; for there is not a single phrase 
mentioned by Schulz, in all his list of ‘* favourite expressions often 
repeated by Paul,’’ which is not wanting in more or less of his acknow- 
ledged epistles. The words oida, oiaper, &c. only, are to be expected. 
Many of these favouritisms we see, too, upon examination, turn out 
to belong only to some single epistle; e. g. Oé\w Oé tude eidévar, 
rouro Ot ont, yivwoxew de ipac PBobropar, ri oby Epodpev, EpEtc ody 
pow, épet ric, and 7 Gyvoeire. It is difficult to conceive how a man of 
Schulz’s intelligence could willingly risk the hazard of such arguments 
as these. 

I have omitted no argument of a philological nature, which Dr. Schulz 
‘has brought forward, excepting a few dmaé Xeydueva, of which I shall 
hereafter take notice. If the reader hesitates in regard to the sufficiency 
of some parts of the answers to Schulz, which I have laid before him, I 
request him to suspend his decision, until he shall have read through the 
sequel ; in which the general method of argument used by Schulz and 
Seyffarth, will be the subject of further observation. Before I proceed 
to this, however, the allegations of Seyffarth, (in cases wherein they 
differ from those of Schulz, and from those made by Bertholdt and 
others, which have already been examined,) must be considered. I do 
not aim at writing a regular review of Seyffarth’s whole book; but 
merely to pass in review such arguments of his, as have not already been 
examined, omitting only those, on which it cannot well be supposed that 
he placed any important reliance. 
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§ 28. Objections of Seyffarth examined. 


I shall first examine the objections drawn from the alleged ‘ pecu- 
liarity of the matters treated of” in our epistle. 

(1.) “* Paul concerns himself only with those churches he himself 
established. He was not the founder of any church purely Hebrew. 
_ The person who, in our epistle, addresses the Hebrews, must have sus- 
tained a relation to them very different from that which Paul sustained.” 
§ 47. | 

Is any thing plainer, however, through the whole epistle, than the fact, 
that the writer of it was not a founder or bishop of the church whom he 
addresses? Not a hint of either of these relations is discoverable. The 
circumstances, then, agtee altogether with the condition of Paul, who 
did not found, or preside over, the Hebrew churches. 

But the assumption, that Paul never concerned himself with any 
churches of which he was not himself the founder, is manifestly errone- 
ous. Did not this apostle write his epistle to the Romans, before he 
ever saw Rome? See Rom. i. 13. xv. 24. Are not the expressions, in this 
epistle, as affectionate and as authoritative, to say the least, as in the 
epistle to the Hebrews? Paul, surely, had a very deep sympathy and 
tender concern for his Jewish brethren. See Rom. ix. 1, seq. x. 1, seq. 
xi. 1, seq. Compare, for expressions of kindness, Heb. vi. 10, seq. 
x. 32 seq., in particular v. 34, if the reading decpotc pov be adopted ; 
and Titmann, in his recent edition of the New Testament, has adopted it. 

(2,) ‘* Paul no where treats formally of the dignity of Jesus; nor does 
he any where employ such arguments as our epistle exhibits, against 
defection from Christianity.” p. 104. 

Paul no where else treats of the resurrection, in such a manner as the 
1 Cor. xv. does; nor of many other subjects, discussed in that epistle ; 
does it follow, that Paul did not write the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
because it has these peculiarities? Besides, the fact is not correctly 
stated by Seyffarth. Surely Rom. ix. 5. Eph. i. 20—23. Phil. ii. 6—11- 
Col. i. 13—19, contain something about the dignity of Christ; not to 
mention many other passages. That the apostle has no where, except in 
our epistle, entered into a formal comparison of Christ with others, is 
true; but it is enough to say, that no where else did the occasion 
demand it. 

(3.) * Paul every where inveighs against Jewish opinions; urges 
justification ywpic Epywy vopov, and é risewco; dwells on the glorious 
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advent of the Messiah; and urges the equal right of the Gentiles to the $ 
blessings of the Christian religion. Not a word of all this, in the epistle — 


to the Hebrews.” p. 105. 


And where is there any thing of all this, in the first epistle to the — 
Corinthians? Must a writer always speak of the very same subjects, and — 


in the same way ? And if he does not, but speaks pro re nata, is it any 
just ground of suspicion, that such of his letters as are not exactly like 
certain other ones, cannot be genuine ? 

(4.) “‘ It is wonderful, that our epistle should represent the devil as 
the cause of death, ii. 14; Paul knows nothing of such a cause, see 
2 Tim, i. 10. 1 Cor. xv. 55.” p. 106. 

This objection is built on an exegesis of Heb. ii. 14, which cannot be 
supported ; see the Commentary on this passage. But if the exegesis 
were correct, it would not follow, that the apostle might not, in one 
passage, express a sentiment which he has no where else expressed. See, 
for example, 1 Cor. xv. 22—28. After all, it is not true, that Paul does 
not recognise Satan as the author of the condemning sentence which 
Adam incurred; see 1 Tim, ii. 13, 14. 2 Cor. xi. 3, comp. with Rom. v. 
12, seq. 

(5.) ‘* Paul, when he writes to any church, enters into a particular 
consideration of all their wants, and woes, and dangers; e.g. in his 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians.” p. 107, seq. 

And does Paul any where show a deeper sympathy for those whom he 
addresses, than the writer of our epistle exhibits? Must every epistle 
which a man writes, be de omni scibilz, or de omnz re possibili? As 
Paul was not bishop of the church whom he addresses in our epistle, it 
was not to be expected that he would use the same degree of freedom, in 
all respects, which he uses in some others of his epistles. Particularly, 
may we well suppose, that he would be sparing in localities and person- 
alities, if his epistle was designed to be encyclical; as we have good 
reason to believe it was. 

(6.) “ Our epistle every where urges to rededrnra; not so Paul. 
With our author, too, the sonship of Christ is the great redewdrne of 
religion; not so in Paul. See 1 Cor. ii. 11, where it is reckoned as 
the foundation. » Where too has Paul compared Christ to the angels ?” 
p- 110. 

That Paul does not urge forward those whom he addresses, to a higher 
degree of Christian knowledge and virtue, is an allegation which I 
believe to be novel, and which needs to be met only when something is 
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brought forward to substantiate it. As to the doctrine of Christ’s Son- 
ship being reckoned as the foundation of Christianity, I find nothing of 
it in 1 Cor. iii. 11, where Christ, in his mediatorial person or character 
simply, is represented. That Paul’s acknowledged epistles have not run 
a parallel between Christ and the angels, is true enough; but how are we 
to show that Paul never could do this in one epistle, because he has not 
done it in another ? 

(7.) ‘‘ There is more pure and continuous argument in our epistle,- 
than in those of Paul.” 

There is more pure and continuous argument in the epistle to the 
Romans, than there is in the epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Co- 
lossians, and Thessalonians; but is this any proof, that Paul did not 
write the latter epistles? And must the tenor of all the epistles which 
any man writes, however diverse the occasion and the subject may be, 
always be one and the same? 

(8.) “‘ Paul cites the Old Testament with great freedom, at one time 
following the Septuagint, and at another the Hebrew. Our author 
keeps close to the Septuagint.” 

The case is too strongly stated. It is not exactly correct, in either 
respect. But if it were, it does not follow, that in writing to those who 
had the Greek Scriptures in their own hands, and were habitually con- 
versant with them, Paul would not keep closer than usual to the words 
of the ancient oracles. It is altogether natural that he should do so. 


I. Objections drawn from peculiar phrases. 


(9.) ‘* The following phrases are sui generis, and maxime peculiares, 
in our epistle ; viz. Stagopwrepoy Svopa KAnpovopeiv, sivas sic naripa, Od&y oreda- 
vou, merovldra elvat, dpxnv apBavery Aarhjoat, dpxtepEde Tijc Suodroyiac, papripioy 
Tov Aedartynpévuv, wappnoia rij¢ thridog, ororxysia Tij¢ apxiic THY A6ywy Tov Ocod, 
dticvetoOar axpt peptopov Wuxij¢ re Kai wvedparoc, mpockpyecOar Opdvw yaptroc, 2 
avOpworor apBdvecOat, TepiKeicOat apapriav, apivar roy Tig dpxijic A6yor, Kai émi 
Tiy Teredrnta gipecOar, yetoacPar dwpsig éxovpaviov, pipnrai rHy dia riorewe 
KAnopovopotvrwy, dyxupa tdzidog, wooKepévn Eric, tepede sic rd Sunveréc, évrod} 
amrovexarouy, perarileuévn isowobvn, Cw adkearddvroc, Kexwotcpivog axd rev 
apaprwrGy, duKawpara harpsiac, mepuxekaduppévog xovoip, ordoww Exe, wadvecOa 
mporgepopévyy, SvWaxyai Eévar, and Ovoia aivécewe,” p. 83. 

‘Admitting, now, that the same phraseology cannot be found in Paul’s 
epistles; is not the Greek of these phrases classic or Hellenistic? Is it 
not such as a writer might choose, without any uncommon peculiarities ? 
But without insisting on this, 1 have only to remark, at present, that the 
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same kind of argument which Seyffarth adduces, if it be valid, will 
prove any one of Paul’s epistles to be spurious, with equal force. I L 
must refer the reader, for the illustration and proof of this, to § 29 in the — 
sequel. 


II. Objections from the peculiar forms and juncture of words, in our epistle. _ i 


(10.) ‘* Our author makes a peculiarly frequent use of composite 
words. His epistle contains five hundred and thirty-four words of this 
sort; while Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, uses only four hundred 
and seventy-eight.” p. 91. 

Without following on, in the steps of Seyffarth, to examine whether 
his enumeration is correct, I take it as he has presented it. I open my 
New Testament at the epistle to the Colossians accidentally, and proceed 
to count the composite words; which amount, if I have made no mistakes, 
to one hundred and seventy-eight; the number of pages is three. The 
epistle, then, averages fifty-nine composite words to a page. The epistle 
to the Hebrews occupies ten pages, and has, according to Seyffarth, five 
hundred and thirty-four composite words, i.e. on an average, fifty-three 
toa page. If it is spurious for this reason, a fortiorz the epistle to the 
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Colossians must be counted spurious also. 

(11.) “ Our author is partial to the use of participles, and of the 
genitive absolute. He employs eighty-four active participles, and one 
hundred and seven passive and middle ones, and seven cases of the geni- 
tive absolute; while in the epistle to the Romans, there are only ninety 
active participles, and forty-two passive, and no cases of the genitive 
absolute.”’ p. 81. 

Allowing the enumeration of Seyffarth to be correct, the average 
number of participles, on each page, will be for Hebrews, nineteen ; for 
Romans, ten. Put now this principle to the test, in some other epistles. 
If I have rightly counted, the epistle to the Colossians has active parti- 
ciples thirty-four, passive forty, pages three, average number of par- 
ticiples to a page, twenty-four. Ephesians has active participles sixty, 
passive twenty-four, pages four and a half, average to a page, twenty- 
three. Of course, if our epistle is spurious, because it employs so many 
as nineteen participles to each page, then these epistles must be spuri- 
ous, which employ twenty-three or twenty-four to a page. 

And as to the genitive absolute, the second Corinthians (which has 
active participles ninety-seven, passive seventy-seven, pages nine, ave- 
rage to a page, nineteen, the same as in our epistle,) has the genitive 
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_ absolute three times. Can any thing be more inconclusive, now, than 


such a species of reasoning ? 

(12.) “* Our author has peculiar junctures of words; e. g. éexaror 
iipépwr, TO aperaOeror rij¢ Bovdfc, kowwwvéw with the genitive, deagopwrepoc 
Tapa, pijoat Tpdc Tiva, dvaoracic roy vexpoy, waOhpara Bavdrov, ayayetv 
cic Odéav, xparijoae With the accusative, evayyediZw with the accusative, 
advvaroy with the infinitive after it, at rpdrepoy hyéoa, caraBadrew Aepé- 
Aor.” p. 81. 

Some of these phrases are Pauline: e. g. dvdoracc vexpév, Rom 1. 4; 
xv. 12. 21. 24. Phil. iii. 11. So ciayyedtZw with the accusative, Rom. 
x. 5 bis. 2 Cor. xi. 7. Gal. 9. In regard to the others, if they prove 
any thing, they will prove too much; for the same kind of argument 
would show, (as we shall hereafter see,) that the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians is spurious. The phrases in question are all either classic or 
Alexandrine Greek; and how can it be shown, then, that it was cither 
impossible or improbable that Paul should employ them ? 


III. Objections drawn from the use of words employed, in our epistle, in a sense 
different from that which Paul attaches to them. 


(13.) “* Yidc Geov, in our epistle, designates the higher nature of Christ, 
and not the Messiah simply. In Paul, it has the latter sense.” p. 60, seq. 

Paul also uses it in the former sense, in Rom. i. 3, 4; viii. 3. 32, and 
probably in 2 Cor. i. 19. In our epistle, it is used in the sense, alleged 
by Seyffarth to be the exclusive one, only in i. 2, and perhaps vii. 3. In 
other cases, it is employed in the usual sense of Messiah; viz. in 
i. 5 bis. 8; iv. 14; v. 5. 83 vi. 63 vil. 28; x. 29. 

(14.) ** KAnpovdpoe lord, possessor, is peculiar to our epistle.” p. 63. 

Not so. In Rom. iv. 13, 143 vi. 17. Gal. iti. 29; iv. 7. Tit. iii. 7 
it is used in the same way. Indeed, the usage of KAnpovduoc, in this sense, 
is Pauline, instead of anti-pauline. 

(15.) “Our author uses ixdoraotc in the sense of fundamentum, Heb. 
i, 3; Paul no where employs it in such a sense.” p. 66. 

In Heb. i. 3, ixédcrace is unique. In ili. 14. 1. ixdoracig means 
confidence ; so in Paul, 2 Cor. ix. 4. xi, 17. 

‘16.) “* “Epyov, in the sense of beneficence, Heb. vi. 10, is peculiar 
to our epistle.” p. 76. 

The meaning attributed to gpyov here, is deduced merely from the 
context, viz. from d&ydrn¢ which follows it. The sense of gpyor itself 
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here does not differ from that which it has in Eph. ii. 10. Col. i. 10. _ 
Tit. ii. 14; specially 2 Cor. ix. 8. 1 Tim. vi. 18. So also in Matt. ‘ 
xxvi. 10. Acts ix. 36. 

(17.) “IpAixog in our epistle, vil. 4, means quam insignis, how dis- 
tinguished ; Paul applies it only to magnitude, Gal. vi. 11.” p. 77. 

These two instances are the only ones, in which aioe occurs in 
the New Testament. IIy\txo¢e properly signifies, of what magnitude. 
It may be applied either in a physical or moral sense. In Gal. vi. 11, 
it is applied in the former sense, (so also in the Septuagint, Zach. ii. 2.) 
in Heb, vii. 4. it is used in the latter sense; at least, it designates 
greatness of rank or condition. Can any thing be more natural than 
the derivation of this secondary sense of the word, in such a case 
from the primary one ? 

(18.) ‘* Otxoc, Heb. viii. 8. 10, is used in the sense of tota gens, 
Paul does not employ it in this sense.” p. 77. 

It is sufficient to reply, that both of these instances are not our 
author’s own words; they are quotations from the Septuagint. As 
to the writer’s own use of o%xoc, he employs it in the usual sense, viz. 
household. See Heb. iii. 2—6; x. 21; xi. 7, and comp. 1 Cor. 1. 16; 
1 Tim. iii. 4, 5. 12.15; v. 4. 2 Tim. i. 16. iv. 19, &c. also Acts vii. 
10; x. 2, &c. 

(19.) ‘*’Extovvaywy? is peculiar to our epistle,” p. 77. 

It is employed but once, Heb. x. 25. Only once more is it found 
in all the New Testament, and that is in 2 Thess. ii. 1, in a sense like 
that in Heb. x. 25. If any thing can be fairly deduced from this, it 
is in favour of the Pauline origin of our epistle. 

(20.) ‘* Koopuxoy, in the sense of exornatum, Heb. ix. 1, is peculiar. 
Paul uses xcéopuoc and Kexoopnpévoc.” p. 78. 

The exegesis of this word is manifestly erroneous. See Heb. ix 
11. 24; xii. 22. Rev. xxi. 2. 

(21.) ‘‘Ilepuxadvxrw is used, Heb. ix. 4, to express the covering of 
vessels; in Tim. ii. 9, for the vezling of women.” p. 79. 

Ilepccudvrrw is not used in 1 Tim. ii. 9, nor any where in Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles. It is used only in Mark xiv. 65. Luke xxii. 64; 
and there, in the same sense as in Heb. ix. 4. 

(22.) “* Suveidnore is used, in our epistle, in the sense of animus, 
mens ; by Paul, in the sense of conscience.” p. 79. 

So is it used in the sense of conscience, too, by our author, in xiii. 
18, and probably x. 22. In x. 2, it means consciousness. Only in 
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Heb. ix. 9. 14, has it the sense of mens, animus; which also it. seems 
to have in 2 Cor. v. 11. 

(23.) “* Ava:péw is used in the sense of abolishing, Heb. x.9; Paul 
uses karapyéw.’ p. 80. 

*Avaipéw is used but once; and then in a sense which is common 
in the Septuagint and in classic authors. Karapyéw is also employed 
by our author, Heb. ii. 14, and in the same sense in which Paul employs 
it; which sense is exclusively Pauline. Comp. Luke xiii. 7. 

In regard to the words aiwy, raétc, and iyyobpevor, on which Seyffarth 
also charges peculiarity of signification, in our epistle, they have been 
already examined above. See pp. 157. 158. 194. 


IV. “Amat Xeydpueva of our Epistle. 


Nearly one half of Seyffarth’s Essay is occupied with reckoning up 
words of this class, §§. 16—28. It is singular, that he should bring into 
this computation words that occur in the quotations made from the Sep- 
tuagint; e. g. EXliccery, rapamiKpacpoc, Tp0cdx Oil, Tpoxta, dp80c, &c.; as 
if these were chargeable, as peculiarities, upon the idiom of our epistle. 
Yet such is the ardour with which arguments of this nature have been 
urged by him, Schulz, and others, that the bounds of sober reflection are 
not unfrequently overleaped, and objections undistinguishingly pressed 
into service, by these writers. 

I subjoin a catalogue of these dat Xeydueva, because I wish to put the 
reader in possession of all that is adduced to overthrow the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. The force of the argument, I shall examine in a 
subsequent section. 

I remark here only, that I find, by actual examination, this whole class 
of so-called drat Xeydueva, almost without exception, are words both of 
classical and of Septuagint or Alexandrine usage. The employment, 
therefore, of words belonging to both these kinds of Greek, can mark 
nothing very peculiar in the style or choice of words adopted by our 
author. ‘The instances alleged by Seyffarth are the following; viz. 


| Chap. I. Todvpepic cai rodutpérwc, arabyacna, yapaxriyp, peyadwodyn, édic~ 
oev.* IT. Mapappuety, picParodocia, cvveryaprupiw, Boayd, tapatAnoiwe, ihao- 
recat. III. Méroyoc, Oepdrwy, raparicpacpic,* moocoyGizw.* IV, ‘Yrdderypa, 
agave, TroaxnriZw, BonPea, edxaipoc. V. Merpiorabsciv, ixernoiat, airiwc, mpoca- 
yopevdeic, vwOpic, aisOnrhoa, tic. VI. Mapaderyparizw, Bordyvy, imtrvyxdvw 
governing the genitive, dyriAoyia, dperdberoc. VII. Korn), ardrwp, dunrwp, dyevea- 
AdynToc, apwpowpévoc, Sunvextg, dxpoPima, marpidpxnc, iepareia, ovvavTau, 
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’ 
abirnote, drapdBaroc, mavredic, dpiavroc. VIII. "Exnte, dépa, dvadiow, yonpa- — 


riZw, vopoereiv, SrariPévar, tdewe eivar,* madaoiy, ddavopoc. IX. ’EyrawiZopat, 





pavrifw, aiparexyucia, dvriruroc, cuvrihaa rv aiwvwyv. X.’Avwrepoyv, medoparoc, 
dkduvjc, mapokvopoc, Exovoiwe, PdBEpoc, EvuBpileyv, GOAnorc, Osarpizeay, dvediopoc, 
xpovizeiy. XI Evapeoreiv, dorpa, avapidpunroc, rapertonuoc, Tpipnvor, doreioc, 
didraypa, ovykaxovxeiv, Kardoxomwoc, wapeporAn, Tupraviley, KaraywricecOat, 
perorn, Séppa, mpoBréropat. XII. Toryapody, véipoc, apopirrec, dvadoyiZopat, 
kdpvew, avrucaScoravat, txhavOdvew, ddrywpeiv, vd00c, Tapiéevat, Tpoxed,* 3p00c,* 
ivoxXsiv, mowrorokia, perérerra, Pyragay, yvigoc. CiacréAopat, avracia EvTpopoc, 
ExgoBoc, mavihyupic, ceiw, aoddevrog, karavadionw. XIII. BonOdc, iyyobpevog, 


dvabewpiw, Eirroia, ddvotredie. 


The whole number is one hundred and eighteen; from which are to 
be substracted those six marked with an asterisk, as they are guoted from 
the Septuagint, and belong not to our author. The amount then of 
ézat Xeydpeva is one hundred and twelve. And they are collected, too, 
with an unsparing hand; e.g. dxdrwp, apiirwp, ayeveaddynroc, roiunvor, 
évrpomoc, txgooc, and many other words like these, where it is difficult 
to see how the author of our epistle could avoid choosing the very terms 
which he has employed, if we consult the connexion in which they stand. 

This list appears, indeed, quite large and formidable to any one, who 
has not put to the test the principle of reasoning to which it must appeal, 
if any weight be allowed it in the scale of evidence against our epistle. 
That principle I shall bring to the test, by subjecting one of Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles to an examination, in the same way, and on the 
same grounds, which Seyffarth, Schulz, and others, have thought proper 
to adopt in the examination of our epistle. 


§ 29. Objections made against the genuineness of our Epistle, com- 
pared with those which may be mude against the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 


It often struck me, while engaged in the toilsome and protracted 
labour of examining the preceding objections made against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle, by Schulz and Seyffarth, that the only just method 
of weighing the whole force of the arguments, which they deduce from 
peculiarities of phraseology and the choice of words by our author, 
would be, to carry the same principles of reasoning along with us, to the 
examination of one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and see whether as 
great a list of expressions and words, foreign to the other acknowledged 
epistles of Paul, might not be found, as in the epistle to the Hebrews 
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This task, so far as I know, has never yet been performed by any critic. 
And yet, such an experiment seems to be obvious and necessary, in order 
that we may judge, with any confidence, in regard to the alleged singu- 
larities of our epistle. I have gone through with the appalling labour of 
performing such a work; and I shall now present the reader with the 
results of this undertaking. 

In making choice of an epistle among the acknowledged writings of 
Paul, I found some difficulty. I chose, at last, the first epistle to the 
Corinthians; because, like that to the Hebrews, it presents several 
topics that are peculiar to itself. In this respect it has more resem- 
blance to our epistle, than any other of Paul’s acknowledged letters. 
Consequently, a comparison of its peculiarities of phrase and diction, 
with the other epistles of Paul, would be more like a comparison of our 
epistle with these, and would be more just, than a similar comparison of 
any other of Paul’s epistles. 

I divide the peculiarities of the first epistle to the Corinthians, into 
two great classes. | 


I. Phraseology peculiar to this Epistle, and found no where in the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul. 

1 Cor. i. 1 ‘Hytacpévor, as a title of Christians, used no where else by Paul. 
2 ’Emtkadovpevor rd dvoua rov Kvpiov I. X. as a periphrasis for the idea of Christians. 
5 “Ev mavri imdovricOnre tv airg. 9 Eig cotvwviay rov viov abrov. 10 TMapa- 
Kah tpac dud rov dvdpuarog rov Kupiou I. X....... Paul says, dud I. Xpuorod, Rom. 
xv. 30.—rd abrd Aéynre, be in unison—Karnoriopévn tv TP abr@ vot. 13 Mepé- 
piorat 6 Xpiordc: is Christ divided? ...... Paul uses pepiZw, in the sense of 
impart, e. g. Rom. xii. 3. 2 Cor, x. 13. 16 Aovrdy ob oida, Paul commonly uses 
7d Norby, Eph. vi. 10. Phil. iii. 1; iv. 8. 2 Thess. ili. 1. 17 Sogig ASyov, ..:. 
Paul uses Ad yor cogiac, Col. ii. 23.—kevwO7 5 cravpdc. 18 ‘O Adyog 6 rod cravpod. 
21 Mwpia¢g rot xnptyparoc. 25 Mwpdv rov Osod. 27 Mwpdy rod kéopov. 25 
*"AcOevic rod Oeov. 27 ‘AoOeva rod Kéopov. 26 Brézere rijyv Kdjow—oodol card 
odpea—dvvaroi, for those in an elevated station. 30 “Og éyevnOn HMiV TOpla ..06 
Oucaoctvy TE Kai aytacpoc Kai aroNiTPWOIC. 

II. 1 ‘Yzepox7jyv Adyov.—rd papripioy rob Oot. 2 Ob ydp Expiwd re sidévar, 
I determined not to make known. 4 WeBot copiag Myor—arddekig rvebparoc Kai 
Cvvapewc. 5 Logig avOowrwy, human subtlety. 6 Lodia rod aisvog robrov, .... 
in 1 Cor. cogia is used seventeen times, in the epistle to the Romans only once, and 
that in a quotation, Rom. xi. 33. 7 MpowpiZev .... 19d rév aidvwy. 8” Apyovreg 


TOU ai@vog rovrov—kKipoc Tij¢ OdEnc. 10 ’Amoxadizrey did rod wvebparog — 


mvevpaiosevvg —Tad Babi rod Oeod. 13 Awaxroic dvIpwrivng codiag Myore—Ouak- 


Tolg WvEevparog¢—TMvevpariKoic TvEevpaTiKa ovyKpivoyrec. 14 Wuyixdc dvOpwrog— 
TVvEVpATiKwE avaKpiverat. 
bs 
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II. 1 Sapecxoi¢, as applied to persons. 3 Kara avOpwrov repirareire. 6 “Byw 
épurevoa, applied to the labour of a religious teacher—’Aoddwec érdruce, Apollos 
supplied with water, applied to the same—@ed¢ niéave, made to increase, (Hiphil of 
the Hebrews,) no where employed in this sense by Paul in his other epistles, nor 
appropriated to designate such a shade of thought. 8 Anerat card rby tdvoy kémov 
+.» Paul says, cara ra ipya,e. g. Rom. ii. 6. 2 Cor. xi. 15. 2 Tim. iv. 14. 
9 Suvepyoi Ocov—Oe0v yewpywov—Oe0v oikodopy. 10 Lopdc doyiréxrwy. 11 Oepé- 
Aroy riOeea, 12 *Exroucodopeiv xovodr, dpyvpov, k.T.rX. 13 ‘H iypioa ontoou— 
évy mupi amoxadhvnrerar—rTo mip OoKkiwaos. 14 MioOdy AapBavew. 15 “Epyov 
karakaiey—aowOynvar wc dud mupdce 18 Mwpdc yivecOor. 21 “Ev avOow7ou 
KavyaoGa. 23 ‘Ypeic Xorocrod, Xprord¢ Geos, ye are Christ's, Christ is God's. 

IV. 1 ‘Yanpirne Xprcrov—oixdvopor pvornpiwy. 3 Hic thaxtordy elvat—rpéoa, 
day of trial, trial. 4 ’Enavr@ ovvedeiv. 5 T1pd xatpod xpiveryv—Bovdal rv cap- 
cuiv—imrawwog yiverar Twi. 6 Meracxnparizecy sic, to transfer figuratively—rod jr) 
dnio 3 yéypamrat ppoveiv, not to think of one’s self more highly than the Scriptures 
allow; Paul uses wap’ 5.... gpoveiy in such a case, Rom. xii. 3, and employs 
¢povety txép in the sense of having a regard for, Phil. i. 7; iv. 10,—Ovawdy bxép 
..-. card. 7 Ataxpivey rid, to make one to differ. 8 Kexopeop*vo iva —Bact- 
Aevewv, to be in a happy or prosperous state. 9 ’Eoxdrovg awodeitat—éarpoy yé- 
veoOa. 10 Mwpoi dtd Xpicrdv—gpdripor tv Xptory —ioyvpoi applied to persons— 
Zydofor in the same manner. 13 Teptea0dppara rov niopou—rdyrwy repibnpua— 
twc dort. 14 ’Evrpéimwy, act. voice, putting to shame ; no where else, except with a 
passive meaning. 15 Madaywyol iv Xporp—aaripec [tv Xpiorg |—iv Xpror@.... 
yevvav. 17 ‘Ododc ...... Tac tv Xpor@, Christian doctrines. 19 ’Edy 6 Kipuog 
Ocdjoy. 20 Baowrsia rov Oeod.... od ev byw .... dy duvdpa. 21 "Ev paBdw 
inOeiv. 

V. 1“Odwe dxobserar—yuvaixa.....+ Exeev, to cohabit with a woman. 2 TMevOsiv, 
to be sorrowful; Paul, to make sorrowful, 2 Cor. xii. 21. 3 ’Amoy év odpart, 
(Paul, dzeivat év capi, Col. ii. 5.)—aapay rg wvebpart. 4 Suvaxléivroy spor, 
cai Tov iuov myvebparoc, is altogether unique, in the shade of idea. 5 Eic¢ oAEOp0v 
Tij¢ capkde, iva rd rvedpa owO%, is altogether peculiar. 7 ’ExxaOaipev.... Zounv— 
rd waoxa yay (Xpeoric) érvOn. 8 ‘Eoprazey iv Cipy warag—Cipn kaxiac Kai 
rovnpiac—aliporc eitucouveiag Kai GdyOeiac. 10 Tdpvot rod xdcpouv robrov—ix rov 
xdopov 2edOciv, to withdraw entirely from converse with men. 12 Tove éow, those 
within the church. 

VI. 1 Ipaypa tyev, to have ground for a suit at law. Ot dye rov Kdopor 
xotvovor—avatir xpirnoiwy. 3 ’Ayyédovg Kptvodpev, altogether sui generis. 4 
KadiZew, to make to sit as judges. 5 Updc évrpomny déyw, also in xv. 34.—daxpiva 
ava piocov. 6 Kpivera perd, goes to law with—azmtoroc, used eleven times in this 
enistle, and not once in Romans, Colossians, Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalonians, 
Philippians, 2 Timothy, 7 Kpipara, law-suits—droorepéopat, to suffer one’s self to be 
defrauded—dmoorepiw, to defraud. 9 “Adveot, for Heb. DYYW. Paul uses the 
word but once, and then in the singular number, Rom. iii. 5, and in quite a different 
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way. 11 AccawOijvat év dvépuare’Inoov. 12 Mavra pou teort—oupdioet, five times 
in this epistle, and no where else in all of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, except twice 
in 2 Cor.—2fovordZec0ar bad tivog. 15 Médy Xpicrov—-adpvnc pity. 16 Koddw~ 
pevog Kupip—xod\dwopevog tH mopyvy. 20 ’AyopdZecOar ripijg—CotdZayv ty rep 
owpare. 

VIL. 1 Tuvaucde darecOar, to cohabit with, 2”Eyew yuvaica to marry or pos- 
sess a wife. 5 "Emi rd abrod re, ye may come together. 14 ‘AyidZw, in a sense sui 
generis—dxdOaprog, in a sense peculiar; so also déyto¢g, which follows. 19 ‘H sept 
Tour obdéy .... Paul says, obre reptrops) re ioyder, Gal. v. 63 vi. 15.—% dxepoBue- 
ria ovdty ist—rhonotc tvroddy .... Paul says, draxoy) mizewc, Rom. i. 53 xvi. 26; 
or bzaxkon simply, Rom. v. 19; vi. 16; xv. 18; xvi. 19; or he uses dzaxcotw, Rom. 
vi. 12; vi. 17; x. 16, et sepe. 20 KAjore, condition in life, rank ; no where so em- 
ployed by Paul. 21 M») cot pedrérw, be not solicitous—paddov xpijoa, prefer. 25 
’Exirayiy exerw—jrenpivog bd Kupiov .... Paul uses 4re7Onv simply, Rom- 
xi. 30. 2 Cor. iv. 1. 1 Tim. i. 13.16. 26 Kaddy dvOpirp .... Paul uses raddv 
simply, in the same sense, e.g. Rom. xiv. 2d. Gal. iv. 18. 29 Td Aourdy, hereafter, 
for the future. 31 Xpac0a ry xéopy—ro oxijpa rov Kéopov. 32 Mepyuvgy rd 
rov Kupiov. 33 Mepysvgy rd rov xdopouv .... Paul uses pepyuvdy rd wepi. 34 
‘Ayia elvar copart cai rveipart. 35 Ipdc rd cuppépor, for the profit. 37 ’Avdys 
env éxerv. 40 Aoxeiy rvetpa Ocod yew, truly unique, in the epistles, 

VILL. 1 Dviow tye. 4 Oddéy sivar ty edopp—oddeic Erepoc. 6 ‘Hyity ele Ode, 
6 arip, x... The whole verse is unique, 7 Suveidnorc, conscientious scruples. 
12 ‘Apapravew sic, to sin against—rérrev ovysidgow. 13 Bodpa oravdadiZe 
wees Paul, dtd Bowpa AvreicOa, Rom. xiv. 15. 

IX. 1 Td fpyov pov .... dv Kupi. 2 “AdXoic .... dyiv .... dmdsodoc oe 
Paul uses the gen., 20vdyv dmadcroXoc, Rom. xi. 13; dardcrodot éxxAnordyv, 2 Cor. 
Vili. 23; spay amrdororog, Phil. ii, 25—o¢payic rij¢ arocrodije. 5 Tvvaica repid- 
yew —7, 13 ’EoGiew ix, toeat of .... Paul uses simply the accusative, e. g. Rom. 
xiv. 2. 2 Thess. ili. 12. 11 Szeipew rvevparuwa—OepiZev capkucd, to have one’s 
temporal wants supplied. 12 ’E&ovcia, property. 16 ’Avdyxn .... érixerai por 
..-- Paul, & dvayene 2 Cor. ix. 7; nar’ dvdyeny, Philem. v.14. 17 Ovkovopiay 
mirevOijvar. 19 ‘EXedOepoc ix .... Paul uses édedOepoc dzd Rom. vii; 3. 20 
Kepdaivew, to win over .... in a different sense, Phil. ili. 8. 22 Tiveo@au roig raci 
ra mwavra. 24 BpaBetoy AapBavey. 25 SOapric .... ApPaprog crégavoc. 26 
Aipa dépev. . 

‘X. 1, 2 The whole of the description presented in these two verses is sui generis, 
and found no where in Paul. 3 Bodpa mvevparudy—ropa rvevparikdy. 4 Tivev- 
parce xérpac—and specially the idea of the whole phrase, rvevparicne dxodovbob- 
ong méiroac. So also éxwoy ix .... Paul uses meciv (2 aor.) with the accusative, 
Rom. xiv. 21. 11 Tézoe cupBaivey .... Paul, rizog simply, Rom. v. 14; or 
yiveoOar rizoc, 1 Thess. i, 7; 1 Tim. iv. 12—rda réidn rév aiwywy.... Paul, 
Eoyarat Hpépar, 2 Tim, iii, 1. 13 Letpacpdc dvOpHrwvoc eiAnde, singular both as to 

P2 
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the verb and adjective, joined with wempacpdc. 15 ‘Qe gpovipctc Neyw. 16 morh- 
pov tiie ebdoyiagc—Kowwvia aiparog—Kowwvia owparoc. 17 Eic dproc ...+-« | 
sivat, said of Christians communing at the Lord’s table. 18 “IopajA kara 
odpka—kowwvoi Ovoracrnpiov. 19 Tiody gnpt. 20 Aammoviorg Obev—Korvwvode 
Satpoviwy yivesOar. 21 Tornpioy datpoviwy—rpdrela Samoviwy. 27 Kadéw, in 
the sense of inviting to a meal, 32 ’Arpdcxorot, with the dative after it—adyra 
maou apéoKey. 

XI. 2 Mapadédcec warixev. 3 Oérw dé bpag eidivac—ravrog dvdpdc Kedar} 
Xpisdc—Kepars) Xpisov Oedc. 4 Kard repadije Exev, to cover the head. 5 Karao- 
xtvev, to dishonour, .... Paul, to disappoint, Rom. v. 5; ix. 33; x. 11—1rd abrd 
ry the same thing as, i.e, abrd with the dative after it. 7 ’Avijo .... eikwy wai dbfa 
O<oti— yur) dda avdpic. 9 Ob avip ik yuvatkde, K.t.X. 10 ’EXoucia, veil or 
token of power—dyyedor, spies. 12 ‘O dyijp did rijc yuvaide. 14 bore diddone. 
17 XvvipyecOat sic rd Kpeirrov .... sic rd ATTov. 20 Kvuoaxdy deirvovy. 23 Tla- 
paraBeity awd .... Paul uses wapadaBsiv mapa, Gal. i. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 6. 24 
Td cipa rip ipGy kdopevov. 25 Mera rd daervijca .... ‘Paul no where uses pera 
before the inf. mode preceded by rd.—1) kaw) dtaOqen ty rp iu@ aipatt. 27 “Evo- 
xoc Eorat Tov owparog Kai Tov aiparog Tov Kupiov. 29 Kpipa ioieww kai mivew rwvi 
—biaxpivey rd cpa rod Kupiov. 30 ‘AcOeveic, sickly—ixavoi, many .... Paul 
uses it in the sense of able, sufficient, 2 Cor. ii. 6.16; iii. 5. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 31 Ata- 
kpivew, to examine. 34 Atardcocopat, to set in order, arrange .... Paul uses it for 
co nmand, Tit. i. 5. 

XII. 3 "Ev avebpart Scot dAadtiv—Réiyew dvalepa "Inooty—simeiy Kiprov 
"Inooty. 6 ’Evepyéiy ra wavra iv mao... Paul, évepyeiv 1a wavra, Eph. i. 11. 
7 Pavipworc rod zvedparog. 10 Araxpiceic, powers of distinguishing .... Paul, in 
a different sense, Rom. xiv. 1—yévy, kinds .... Paul uses yévog for.descent, lineage, 
Phil. iii. 5. 15 Eic¢ ty cpa BarricOijvar—eic tv mveipa mworiOjva .... Paul 
uses zoriZw no where except in a quotation from the Old Testament, Rom. xii. 20. 
Vs. 15—17. Where is any representation like this, in all the Pauline epistles? 
Paul introduces the same general image, in Rom. xii. 4, 5, as is founded in 1 Cor. 
xii, 12—143 but he does not pursue it into detail. 23 Tipry mepiriBivar. 24 
Avddva tippy .... Paul, dmodiddvat reysjy, Rom. ii. T—rd adrd pepyuvdv. 26 
Médoc SofaZerai—ovyxyaipw used absolutely, without any dative following it .... 
Paul employs the dative after it, Phil. ii. 17,18. 27 ’Ex pépove, Paul uses ad 
pipoug, Rom. xi. 25; xv. 15. 24, 2 Cor. i. 13; ii. 5. 28 TiOéivan év ri tx«Anoig, to 
constitute officers in the church. 28 Where else are such officers in the church men- 
tioned, as dyradipberc, KuBepvjcec, Suvapec? 

XIII. 1 PAGootmu ayyikwv. 2 Eidciy pusjpiov—son pebisdvey. 3 VYwpilew ra 
ixapxovra. 6 Sréyewv, to cover over. 8 TAwooa wavoovrat, the idea of speaking 
ina variety of languages, is not found attached to y\éooa, in any of the Pauline 
epistles. 12 Bréqery Oi todrrpou .... év aiviypart.... mpdowroy mpd¢ mpdowroy 


—ywoonew ix pipoug. 
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XIV. 2 Wvevdpare Aadrsiv pusjora. 3 Aadeiv oixodopiyy .... wapakAynow .... 
mapapv0iay. 5 Oixodoury rAaBeiv. 6 Aadsiv ivy droxadipa, c.t. rd. 7 Swviyjy 
SwWdvar—dvacroryy diWdvar. 9 Eig atpa dadeiv. 10 Tuyxavw, to happen, to be ,; 
---. Paul, in the sense of obtaining, 2 Tim, ii. 10. 11 Advamec, force of, in the 
sense of meaning—eivar BapBapic rin. 14, 15 IpocedyecOat ywooy .. . mvedpare 
--. voi—adrev Tvedpatt ... vot. 16 Evdoyeiv ry mvebpart. 19 Aadsiv dia 
yvooc. 20 Ilatdia yivecOa raig ppeci—raic ppeci rédevor yiverOar. 22 Ei¢ onpeior 
eivat ee Paul, onpeidy éort, 2 Thess. iii. 17. 27 Kara dvo, i} rpeic. 32 Lved- 
para TpogynraHy mpognrace brordoserat. 33 ’Axaracraciag Osdc. 

XV. 1 Ai od [ebayysdiov] owZeo0e. 3 "Ev mpwrore, first .... Paul, rpérog, 
Rom. x. 19. 8 "Eoyarov wavrwy. 10 Eipi 6 eis. 14 Kevov enovypa, nev 
mioric. 15 Wevdopdorupec rod Osov. 17 Eivat itv dpapriacc. 20 “Arapyy roy 
Kkexounpévwy. 21 Ai dvOpmmov 6 Odvarog...... Paul, did rij¢ apapriag 6 Gava- 
roc, Rom. v. 12.——di dvOpwmrov dvaoracic verpdv. Vs. 24—28, a passage al- 
together sui generis. 29 BanriZépevor itip rHv vexpdv. 38 Xdpa dwWovar. 40 
Sépa imiyewov. 42 SreipecOar tv POopg—tycinecOa iv apOapcig—omeipecOa iv 
aripig—iyeipecOar tv Ooty, Ker. r. 44 DHpa Poyudy—owpa wvevparidy. 47 
‘O dedrepoc dvPpwzoc, 6 Kipwoc 2€ odpavod. 49 Dopeiv eixdva. 50 Sapk ral aipa, 
k. T A. 51 Mvornowv Aéyev ...... Paul, puorjowry Aadeiv, Col. iv. 3. 52 
’Eoxdrn oddmyt. 53 Aci yap rb GPaprév, «.r.d. 56 Kévrpov Oavdrov, } dpap- 
ria-—dvvapic apapriag, 6 vopog. 57 AwWdvat vikog. 

XVI. 2 Mia caBBarwv—ridiva wap iavtrg. 7 "Ev rapddp idsiv. 9 Oia 
dviwye peyadrn cai évepyjc. 22 "Hrw dvdOepa, papdy 40d. 24 ‘H ayarn pov 
pera, x. tr. X. The whole closing salutation is sui generis. 


Such is the almost incredible mass of peculiar phraseology, in the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. It is possible that there may be in- 
stances, among so many, where I may, through the tedium of such an 
examination, have overlooked some phrase of the same kind in Paul’s 
other epistles. If this be so, the student, who has in his hands a Greek 
Concordance, will be able easily to detect it. In the mean time, | 
venture to affirm with entire confidence, (having repeated my investiga- 
tions a second time,) that the number of such mistakes, at most, is not 
sufficient to affect in any degree the nature of the argument, or the 
force of the appeal. I remark only, that where I have appealed to 
Paul, as not having employed a particular word or phrase, or as not 
using it in a like sense, I mean, of course, that Paul has not done this 
in his other acknowledged epistles. 

If any one is disposed to object to this array of phrases sui genercs, 
in the first epistle to the Corinthians, and to aver, that many of them 
are nearly like those used by Paul, and that others are occasioned by 
the peculiarity of the subjects of which the writer treats, and that, in 
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general, they are collected with an unsparing hand; I have only to 
reply, that, in all respects, they are as fairly and as sparingly collected 
as those brought forward by Schulz and Seyffarth. For the correctness 
of this, I make the appeal to every unprejudiced man, who has read 
attentively and critically the essays of these authors, in which they 
have brought forward their objections against the genuineness of our 
epistle. 

As a counterpart for the appalling list of one hundred and eighteen 
&xa& Aeyopeva, in the epistle to the Hebrews, which Seyffarth has pre- 
sented, I offer, 


If, The dag Xeydueva, in the first epistle to the Corinthians, 


“Ayapoc, ayevijc, dyvwcia, ayopdtw, dddravoc, adndroc, adjrwc, done, GLupoe, 
aiviypa, dearaxadurroc, axohovOiw, axpacia, dkwy, adradrdlw, dpépysvog, aperaxi- 
VATOC, auTEwy, ava, avaxpivw, advapyynowc, avdtwc, avatinc, avdpiZopa, ayri- 
Anic, dwayw, drehevPepoc, anepiowdorwc, arddekic, drodotw, arogipw, dpyupoc, 
dporpiiv, dprak, appworoc, apxiréxrwy, aoPeviorepoc, dori, dorartw, doxnpovtw, 
doxnpwv, arimoc, dropoc, abdéw, adddc, abproyv, dpwvoc, &puyoc. 

Bpdxoc, Bwwrikde, yada, yewpywor, yoyytlw, yoauparedc, yupynredopat, demviw, 
dsirvoy, dtaipsoig, Sidaxrog, Stepunvevrac, Sueppnvedw, didrep, doviaywytw, Spdo-~ 
gopat, éyxori), tyxpurevopat, cidwdeiov, cidwhd0uror, eicaxobw, ExBacic, txyapizu, 
éxdéxouat, ixvippw, ixmepalw, eExrpwpa, éheevic, éivipynwa, evvopoc, évoxoc, 
ivroot), taiow, tZeyeipw, teort, tovordlw, éopralw, trawiw, tmiBadrw, érOava- 
roc, émiOupnric, riowdopat, ixiroavrd, éppinveia, Ecomwrpoy, érepdyhwoon, edyeri)jc, 
ebxaipiw, edmpdcedpoc, evonpoc, evoxynposivn, eboxhpwy, xéw, the form 7jrw from 
civil, Odrrw, Séarpov, Onpiopaxéw, iw, tapa, ioxupdrepoc, KaBappa, Kaiw, kaddpun, 
Karakaiw, KaTakadvTTopal, Karaka, KaTaorowvyupl, KaTaxypadopat, KEipw, Kév- 
rpov, xiOdpa, KiOapifw, kivdvveiw, Kaw, KXGZw, KdKKOC, Kopi}, Kopaw, Kopévvupe, 
koticcov, in the sense of the adverb better, vii. 38, xpirqpiov, Krijvoc, kuPépynote, 
kipBadror, Kupiaxoc. 

AvOdZw, Aoyia, AowWopéiw, Aoidopog, Adore, paivouat, paxeMroy, pakapiwrepoc, 
paraxdc, papdy d0d, piOvooc, pire, peTexw, pyVvUW, pmoLrxde, Hohdvw, pdpLOL, pwoia, 
v1), vikoc, vnmiaZw, Evpdw, ddroOpevric, Swe, dpudia, dodKic, dogppnate, obai, ovdE- 
Tore, ovdETW, OVOiY, CTW, OHEdOC, TaLdioY, Tailw, TaYTaXOV, Tapayivomat, Tapa~ 
pévw, Tapapvdia, rdpodoc, mapokivopar, wacyxa, TEOdc, TEepidyw, TEP BOAALOY, TEPI- 
Kd0uppa, TEpioodrepoy, TeptTiOnmt, TEpivnpa, TEDTEPELOpPaL, TYEvpaTIKHC, Tomaivw, 
Toiuyn, WOUa, TOPVEYW, Topv7), TOTHOLOY, ToOCEDPEvW, THOTKUVEW, TEOPNTELW, TTH- 
viv, wuKretw, Twhiw, PaBSog, pi), cadmizw, cekyvyn, oiroc, orddic, cuvyyveun, 
ovykepavvupt, ouonTyTiC, cvppepiZouat, cippwvoc, suvipxouat, ovvayw, ovvedéw, 
cvvnGeta, cvoTéEAKW, CXOAALW, Taypa, ThonoG, Toivuy, TiTTW, bTipaKpmoc, HrNpETNG, 
UrwTidlw, gidvercoc, Pony, PuTebw, xadkdg, XotKde, x6pTog, xpnoTEvouct, Pevdopap- 
Tup, vvxucoc, worepel. In the whole, 230 words. 
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In order now to estimate the comparative force of the argument, 
from these drat Aeydueva, we must take into the account the compa- 
rative length of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and of our epistle. 
In the Bible lying before me, the former occupies thirteen pages, the 
latter ten; i. e. the former, in respect to length, is to the latter, as 
thirteen to ten. Now, in the epistle to the Hebrews are found one 
hundred and eighteen drag Xeyduera, according to the reckoning of 
Seyffarth ; in the epistle to the Corinthians, if I have reckoned rightly, 
(I have repeated, a second time, the whole examination,) there are 
two hundred and thirty. Consequently, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the average number of dzaf Xeydpeva is a little short of twelve to a 
page; while the average number in the first epistle to the Corinthians 
is (within a small fraction) eighteen to a page. 

Certain it is, then, that if the number of drag Xeydueva in our 
epistle proves that it was not from the hand of Paul, it must be more 
abundantly evident that Paul cannot have been the author of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, which has a proportion of one-half more 
dag \eyoueva than our epistle. 

Such is the basis of the arguments, so confidently adduced by Schulz 
and Seyffarth, and so much applauded and trusted in by many other 
critics. It has been often said by logicians, that ‘‘ what proves too 
much, proves nothing.” This is well said; and applied to the case 
before us, it will show, at once, that the very same means used to 
overturn the opinion that Paul was the author of our epistle, would 
overturn the opinion that he wrote any other particular epistle, which 
is universally acknowledged as coming from his hand. 

But what shall we say, when, in addition to all the arat Aeydueva of 
words, we reckon up the phrases of the same sort, which have been 
adduced above? Is not here a mass of evidence apparently overwhelm- 
ing? Surely, if the first epistle to the Corinthians had been anony- 
mous, the whole body of modern writers, who have attacked the Pauline 
origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, must have, with one unanimous 
voice, disclaimed the first epistle to the Corinthians as belonging to 
Paul. In all respects which have any reference to the number of 
peculiar phrases and words that are drat Neydueva, the first epistle 
to the Corinthians presents far stronger evidence of not being Pauline 
than our epistle does. 

So unsafe is this argument, although often produced and much relied 
upon, in respect to the important subject which we are examining! 
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How much easier, too, is it to make assertions at hazard, on a subject 
of this nature, than it is to go through with the excessive labour of 
verifying such assertions, by means of that great rectifier of wandering 
critics—a Greek Concordance? Had this been done, long ago, the 
world had been spared a great deal of useless labour, and literature 
the record of many a hasty conclusion, from premises unexamined and 
unestablished. 

But further, the argument against the genuineness of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians could be easily amplified, by appealing still farther 
to the same kind of arguments as are adduced against our epistle. 
For example, how easy to ask, “If the first epistle to the Corinthians 
be Paul’s, how is it possible, that in so longa letter there is ao discussion 
of Paul’s favourite topics m which he was so deeply interested? How 
comes it about, that we have nothing about justification by faith, 
without the deeds of the law; nothing of the vanity and folly of Jewish 
rites and ceremonies; nothing which asserts the equal rights of Jews 
and Gentiles, and blames the Judaizing teachers and zealots who 
refused to acknowledge this? Where has Paul ever deseanted, as here, 
on the subject of spiritual gifts; on the marriage relation, conditions, 
habits, and dress of women; on the Lord’s supper; on the support of 
preachers; on the comparative value of spiritual gifts, and of faith, 
hope, and love; and, above all, on the controverted and speculative 
questions of his time, respecting the manner in which the bodies of 
the saints would rise from their graves, when the last trumpet should 
sound? Where else has Paul, or any other sacred writer, intimated, 
that the regal power of the Messiah would cease after the day of judg- 
ment, and that he would be subjected to the Father? Is there any 
parallel to this epistle, either for matter or manner, in all the acknow- 
ledged writings of Paul ?” 

I might proceed still further, and collect a large number of favourite 
expressions, often repeated, in this epistle, but which seldom or never 
occur in the other Pauline epistles. Many such I have noticed, in the 
course of my investigations; many more than Dr. Schulz has been 
able to collect from the epistle to the Hebrews. And if the two epistles 
to the Corinthians were to be the subject of investigation, instead of 
the first only, the list of drat Aeyopeva and Graf doyilopeva, and of 
favourite idioms and peculiar ideas, might be swelled to an enormous 
catalogue. I have observed, as I feel quite well satisfied, more &rag 
Aeyopeva in the second epistle to the Corinthians in proportion to its 
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length, than in the first; and quite as many peculiar phrases. Ina 
word, after such an investigation as I have been through, I am bold to say, 
that there is not a single epistle of Paul’s which may not be wrested from 
him, by arguments of the very same kind, as those by which the genu- 
ineness of our epistle is assailed, and in all respects of equal validity. 

Unfortunately for the cause of criticism, so just and obvious an 
investigation has not hitherto been entered upon. Most of those who 
have doubted the genuineness of the epistle to the Hebrews, have 
seemed to consider it as quite proper to make out from it all the 
specialities possible, and then to reason from them, without any fear 
of mistake. I have examined their arguments in detail, because I 
wished to show how many hasty and incorrect assertions have been 
brought forward as arguments. I have now exhibited the application 
of the principles, on which their whole argument stands, to one of Paul’s 
epistles, the genuineness of which no critic calls in question. The 
result is so plain, that it cannot be mistaken. 

* But,” it will be asked, ‘‘ can we never reason, in any case, from 
dissimilarity of language in different compositions, to different persons 
as authors?”” No doubt we may, in some cases. But not unless the 
difference be greater than in the case before us. It has been shown 
above, how many striking traits of resemblance to the other letters of 
Paul there are in our epistle. While these remain, the discrepancy 
can never be made out to be great enough to build a sound argument 
upon it. If the question were to be asked, Whether the author of the 
epistle to the Romans could have written the first epistle of John? 
the answer would be easy, nay, almost absolutely certain, from internal 
evidence. But, after all the striking resemblances which can be shown 
between our epistle and Paul’s letters; after proving from actual 
examination, that the list of peculiarities, in one of his most conspicuous 
and acknowledged epistles, is-much greater than in our epistle; after 
making all the reasonable abatements which must be made, from the 
peculiarity of the subjects which are discussed in our epistle, and of 
the condition of those to whom it was addressed ; after reflection upon 
the acknowledged fact, that every writer’s style is more or less altered 
by advancing age; by the circumstances of haste or leisure in which 
he writes; by the topics themselves which he discusses; by the degree 
of excitement which he feels at the time; above all, taking into con- 
sideration the fact, that every writer who travels to many different 
countries, resides in many different places, and is conversant with a 
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great variety of men and of dialects, is much more liable to change his 
style somewhat, than he who always resides in the same place, and is 
conversant with the same men and books; after taking, I say, all 
these things into consideration, can any man have reasonable grounds 
to be satisfied, that the peculiarity of style and diction in our epistle 
is such, that its Pauline origin is to be rejected on account of them ? 
I will not undertake to answer for others; but for myself, I can say 
with a clear and an abiding conviction, I do not feel that such an 
argument can stand before the impartial tribunal of criticism. 


§ 30. Objections by De Wette. 


While the preceding sheet was under the press, the Historical and 
Critical Introduction to the New Testament, by W. M. L. De Wette, 
came to hand. It was published at Berlin, during the last year; and 
exhibits the views of its celebrated author, in regard to the origin of 
our epistle. 

De Wette is the well-known author of a commentary on the Psalms, 
of a translation of about one-half of the Old and New Testaments, of 
a Hebrew Archeology, of an historical and critical Introduction to the 
Old Testament, and of some other works in the departments of sacred 
criticism and moral science; all of which have attracted: great attention 
on the continent of Europe, on account of the distinguished genius and 
extensive erudition of the author. He is now a Professor, in the Uni- 
versity of Basle, in Switzerland. 

De Wette takes side, as from his habits of thinking and reasoning 
he might be expected to do, with those who deny the Pauline origin 
of our epistle. His arguments are very brief, (as the nature of his 
book required them to be;) and I am nota little surprised to find, 
that, among them all, there is not a single one which is not drawn from 
the works that have been already examined above. 

In regard to the external evidence, he has given many of the principal 
citations, which are adduced in the preceding part of this discussion, 
pp- 79—112. But some important ones he has omitted, which speak 
most unequivocally against the views he gives of the opinion of the 
fathers. For example, he merely refers to Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 25, in 
respect to the very important testimony of Origen, which the reader will 
find on p. 89 seq. above; simply remarking that “‘ Origen gives up the 
writing down of the epistle by Paul, and only attributes the matter of it 
to him,” (p. 285.) In a note, he subjoins, ‘‘ Whea he [Origen] speaks 
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of the tradition of the churches, it is probable that he means only the 
Alexandrine church.” In regard to such a probability, I must refer the 
reader to what is said above, p. 95.(7.) The probability is very strong, 
that all of Origen’s homilies must have been published in Palestine ; for 
he was licensed to preach but a few months before he was driven from 
Alexandria; see Lardner’s Credib. iii. 194. Whether Origen would, 
under such circumstances, be likely to retain any superstitious veneration 
for the church at Alexandria, every reader will be able to judge, so as to 
satisfy his own mind. It will be remembered, that the testimony in 
question of Origen, is from one of his Homilies on the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

In the same manner, he has merely made a simple reference to the 
important testimony of Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, cited above, 
p- 108; while he has inserted at full length all the passages which might 
serve to show that Jerome had doubts in his own mind, in regard to the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. This he avers to have been the fact. But 
whether there is any just foundation for such an assertion, has already 
been examined above, p. 108 seq. Jerome, no doubt, felt himself 
obliged to use great caution, in regard to the manner in which he spoke 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, because the prevailing sentiment of the 
western churches, in his time, was against the Pauline origin of it. 
More than this can never be fairly deduced, from any of the language 
which he employs. The passages in his epistle to Dardanus, in his com- 
mentary on Matt. xxvi., and in his book De Viris Illustribus c. v. 
(supra, pp. 108, 109,) can never be made to speak less than a decided, 
definite opinion, on the part of Jerome himself, in respect to the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. How should he have been the occasion of revolu- 
tionizing the whole of the western churches, in regard to the sentiment 
under consideration, if this were not the case ? 

Other testimonies, too, De Wette has omitted, which are in favour of 
the Pauline origin of our epistle. In stating the opposition of the Latin 
churches to this sentiment, he has brought forward the doubts of Jerome, 
and of his contemporaries. He has followed these on, down to the 
seventh century, by quoting from Primasius and Isidore Hispaliensis. 
But he has not once hinted, that in this same western church, all those 
distinguished bishops who are mentioned above (p. 108,) admitted our 
epistle to be Paul’s; excepting that he has adduced some of the testi- 
mony of Jerome and Augustine. 

Besides, he has advanced the broad position, that “‘ the western 
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churches originally (anfinglich) denied this epistle to be Paul’s.” The 
passages adduced in proof of this, are Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 20, cited 
above, p. 97;) v. 26, (supra p. 102;) the passages from Photius, 
Gobar, and Hippolytus, (supra p. 102;) Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 20, 
(supra p. 106 seq.;) Cyprian, de Martyr. c. xi., (supra p. 106;) Jerome, 
Epist. ad Paulinum, (supra p. 109;) and Philastrius, de Heres, c. 89, 
who speaks only of the opinion of others, himself believing the epistle to 
be Paul’s. But De Wette has not said a word, in this connexion, of all 
the evidence adduced in § 12 above, which has relation to this subject ; nor 
of the division of opinion that existed in the Latin churches of later times, 
and before the days of Jerome, in respect to the subject in question. 

Again, in stating the testimony of the eastern churches, De Wette has 
merely brought forward Eusebius, as testifying to the opinions of his 
own times; see Eusebius’ testimony above, p. 96 seq. At the same 
time, he intimates that there were doubts, in that part of the church, in 
regard to the Pauline origin of our epistle. He has not, however, produced 
a single author from the East who has expressed any such doubts, (and 
this for a very imperious reason ;) while, at the same time, he has sedu- 
lously omitted all those, cited on p. 101 above, who undoubtedly 
ascribed our epistle to Paul. 

Is this, now, an impartial examination and statement of evidence, on 
this great question? And has an author, who writes in this hasty 
manner, without extended examination, and without deliberation, any 
right to find fault with others, when they refuse to receive his allegations 
with implicit credit, and betake themselves to such an examination as 
may detect imperfect representation and statements evidently dictated 
by partiality ? 

Next, as to the internal grounds of proof that our epistle does not 
belong to Paul. 

These are, without exception, the same as had been before advanced 
by Eichhorn, Ziegler, Bertholdt, Schulz, and Seyffarth; all of which 
have been examined in the preceding pages. De Wette states, very 
categorically, that the language of our epistle is very different from that 
of Paul; and he appeals to Schulz as having most fully shown this, in 
the work which has been already examined. How far the case is as 
Schulz has represented it, must now be left to the reader to judge for 
himself. 

What most of all surprises me, is, that De Wette should produce, as 
special proof of the alleged discrepancy of style, the formulas of quo- 
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tation, examined p. 176 seq. (18.) above; and also the appellations 
given to the Saviour by the writer of our epistle, examined in p. 182 seq. 
(19.) above; two of the most unlucky of all the arguments which Schulz 
and Seyffarth have adduced. It requires, indeed, a great deal of 
_ patience and labour to examine this matter to the bottom; more, I am 
quite inclined from bitter experience to believe, than De Wette consumed 
in writing the whole of the article in his Introduction, which has respect 
to our epistle. 

Besides these two cases of diversity of style, De Wette has proceeded | 
to cite a large list of words; all of which are taken from Schulz and 
Seyffarth, and have already been the subject of particular examination. 
‘With an adventurous step, and without even opening his Greek Concor- 
dance for investigation, he has followed his leaders in this hazardous 
path, and even selected the words examined above, on p. 197 (34.,) 
p- 198 (37.,) not omitting the most unfortunate of all Dr. Schulz’s 
guesses, viz. the phrases on p. 199 (40.,) above. The word zisze, too, 
has come in for its usual share of discrepancy, (see above, p. 159, e,) 
and also Bactdela rod Ocov and reAziworc. 

He avers, moreover, after Schulz, that the comparison and symbolical 
use of the Old Testament passages and ordinances, is foreign to the 
manner of Paul, and like to that of Philo. (See on this subject p. 131 
seq. (3.) above.) He asserts, too, that Paul could not have represented 
Christianity so correspondent with Judaism, nor Christ as high priest; 
nor would he have been silent about his office of apostle to the heathen, 
nor concealed the fact, that the Christian religion was designed as well 
for Gentiles as Jews. 

Yet, how many of Paul’s epistles there are, in which these topics are 
not insisted on, and which De Wette himself does not suppose to be 
spurious, he does not seem once to have thought of. How is it possible 
that such a writer as Paul should be limited to one circle of objects, and 
reasoning, and expression? De Wette would not like to have the 
genuineness of his own works tried by such a rule of scrutiny. 

On the question, To whom was our epistle directed? De Wette has 
exhibited a singular method of treating the subject. He endeavours to 
present difficulties that lie in the way of supposing that it was directed 
to any church; and then comes to the conclusion, that probably it was 
not originally an epistle, but the composition of some companion of 
Paul, who added the personal allusions toward the close of the letter, for 
the sake of giving credit to it as a composition of the apostle ; so that all 
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investigation about either the author of the epistle, or the persons to 


whom it is directed, is in vain and useless, pp. 292—294. It seems 
after all, then, that the author of our epistle is a dissembler and dis- 
honest man; aiming to stand upon the credit of Paul, because he fears 
that his own credit is insufficient. But.can any candid reader of our 
epistle refuse to see the unequivocal marks of sincerity, eandour, high- 
raised benevolent feeling, and spiritual comprehensive views, every where 
exhibited? I repeat it, had the writer of such a piece any need of prop- 
ping up himself, by the aid of even Paul’s name and authority? Then 
how futile, nay foolish, the attempt to do so, if his style, diction, manner, 
reasoning, quotations, circle of thought—in a word, every thing—is so 
toto ceelo diverse from that of Paul, as Schulz, Seyffarth, and De Wette 
represent it! Where were the eyes and understandings of the readers ? 
Could they not detect the imposture? And then what would become of 
the epistle, and of the reputation of the man who wrote it? One ought 
to have better reasons than these, to abandon the convictions which a 
thorough investigation will force upon him. 


§ 31. Objections by Boehme. 


The work of De Wette, noticed in the preceding section, was accom- 
panied by a recent work of C. F. Boehme, comprised in a volume of 
about 800 pages; which contains an introduction to our epistle, and a 
translation of the same, followed by a copious commentary. Of the 
author little is known in this country, and, if I may judge by such 
reviews of books in Germany as I have perused, little is said in his own 
country respecting him. The work was printed at Leipsic in 1825. 

Like the critics whose works have been examined in the preceding 
sections, Boehme sets out with the most unqualified assertions respecting 
the discrepancies of style and manner, between the author of our epistle, 
and all the other writers of the New Testament. He asserts, that ‘‘ as 
to the form and method of his work, the rhetorical construction of it, 
and the constant and accurate observance of order, our author far excels 
the other contemporary sacred writers.” He extols the art which the 
writer of our epistle uses, in order to persuade those whom he addressed 
to follow his advice ; in particular, he gives as examples of this, 
Heb. iii..7—iv. 13, where the writer very dexterously, as he says, turns 
the promise of rest in the land of Canaan, into a promise of rest in the 
heavenly world ; to which he adds Heb. xi. 8—16, where, he avers, that 
‘‘ the author by the aid of his rhetorical art, and contra fidem historia, 
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has rendered it aliquatenus probabile, that Abraham and the other 
patriarchs had a spiritual rest in view.” 

With many other eulogies he loads the author of our epistle, on 
account of his art, his eloquence, and his excellent Greek ; and from all 
this, (as was to be anticipated,) he comes to the conclusion, that the 
author could not be Paul, nor any of the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, being far superior to them all. 

Into the historieal and critical examination of this question, however, 
he does not even pretend to go. He avers, that to do se would be merely 
agere actum. "le considers the works of Schulz, Seyffarth, and Ziegler, 
as having finally settled the question, beyond any hope of retrieve by 
those who advocate the Pauline origin of our epistle; and after appeal- 
ing to the authors just named, and to the considerations which he has 
himself suggested, in respect to the discrepancies of style and manner 
between the author and Paul, he concludes by saying, ‘‘ that Paul was 
not the author, satis superque demonstratum est, a nobis aliisque.” 

This is indeed a summary method of despatching a question of this 
nature ; certainly it is a method, which spares writers and readers a great 
deal of severe labour and study. Unfortunately, however, for all these 
rhetorical appeals to the mere feelings and imagination of men, there are 
some, at least, who believe in the Pauline origin of our epistle, that are 
too gAdrover to shrink from bringing the whole matter to the test of 
actual investigation, and who will insist upon it, that those who make 
assertions are bound in duty to prove them. 

The work of Boehme, under examination, is not one which bids fair to 
bring any accession of strength to the cause of those who deny the 
Pauline origin of our epistle ; and all which I could wish to say respect- 
ing his suggestions, has been already said in the preceding pages. 

I cannot deny, however, that he has exhibited something mew in his 
book. He has endeavoured to show, that Silas, or Silvanus, was the 
author of our epistle, and that it was directed to the church at Antioch ; 
conjectures, which not only have not a single voice of ancient testimony 
in their favour, but which are destitute of any circumstances that render 
them even in a slight degree probable. I cannot help thinking of 
Boehme’s introduction to his work, much as one of his countrymen 
thinks of a certain author, who has made some noise of late in the 
‘ medical world: ‘‘ He has some new things, and some true things; but 
his new things are not true things, and his true things are not new 
things.” 
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§ 32. Hebraisms of the Epistle. 


All the writers, who have declared against the Pauline origin of our : 


epistle, have appealed to Origen’s declaration, ’AAA& ésly f émisod) 
ovvOéce. Tie A€Lewe “EAAnvecwrépa, the epistle [to the Hebrews] in the 
texture of its style 1s more conformed to the Greek idiom, [than the 
epistles of Paul]. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ziegler, Schulz, Seyffarth, De 
Wette, Boehme, and others, have one and all urged this consideration, 
and insisted upgn it, that Origen’s judgment, on this point, must be 
considered as decisive. 

In respect to the general principles of criticism, which are to regulate 
our investigation of such a matter, I have already said all which I wish 
to say, p. 215 seq. (4.) The actual comparison of our epistle with the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul has also been made, pp. 173—209 above. 
It may, however, be of some importance to add, in this place, a list of 
some of the Hebraisms which occur in our epistle, in order to meet the 
very categorical assertion of De Wette and Boehme, that ‘ the style of 
our epistle is not only:very: different from that of Paul, but he composes 
in purer Greek, and with a far more oratorical diction.” 


Words and phrases used in a Hebraistic sense, or in a way different from what is usual 
in the Greek classics. 


Cuap. I. 1 Tarpdo, ancestors of old time, NAN. Seldom or 
never does classical Greek so employ this word. °Em éoxarov ray hpe- 
pav, the time of the Messiah, the last age of the world, DY4T NNN; 
purely Hebrew. 2 KAnpovdpoc, lord, ruler, wry; in classic Greek, one 
who takes by lot or by testament. 3 Ada, splendor, brightness, radi- 
ance, ap eh) ; in Greek, opinion, sentiment, maxim, fame, honour. 
‘Yrosrdcewe abrov, of his substance, i. e. of himself, Waxy, WWDY 
Kafapiopoy .... TH apapridy, expiation for sin, DYDD, (Sept. kaba- 
piopoc, Exod. xxix. 36; xxx. 10;) see Comm. in loc. Meyadwourn, 
majesty, excellence, IVYIN; 573 ; not found in the classics. "Ev iWXoie, 
an heaven, in the world above, Din23, Sept. év tWndoic. 4 KexAnpovd- 
pnxev, obtained, WU; Greek, to acquire by lot, to inherit. Same word 
in i. 14, i 

I omit purposely all the quotations which follow here, and all through- 
out the epistle, which are made from the ancient Scriptures ; because, 
as they were doubtless made, in general, from the Septuagint version, 
they cannot be justly considered as properly belonging to the style of 
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our author. If the Hebraisms in all these quotations were to be added 
to the list of those in the rest of the epistle, it would make it to appear 
something very different from ‘E\Anrvuwrépa. Whether Origen did, or 
did not, mean to exclude them, no one, so far as I know, has yet 
attempted to show. 

II. 2 Adyoe, commination, command, or revelation, WI ; not so in the 
classics. 3 Ywrnpiac, the Christian religion with its threats and pro- 
mises ; certainly not a classical sense of the word. 4 Avvdpeot, mira- 
culous powers, miracles, 113, y, NID all of which the Septuagint 
translate by dvvapuc ; in the classics, not so. @éAnowy, a word unknown to 

she Attics. 5 Oixoupévny péddovoar, the gospel dispensation, N27 Dy ; 
purely Jewish. 10 Adéay, future happiness, a glorious condé> 
tion in another world; peculiar to Helenistic Greek. 11 ‘Aydgwr 
and dy.alopevor, making atonement for, and, those for whom atone- 
ment is made, or, who are expiated, WT and HD are both rendered by 
ayiagw in the Septuagint; in the classics, aysagw means to consecrate, 
to make or declare sacred. ’AdeAgove, socios, amicos, ejusdem nature 
participes, DTIN; classics, either children of the same parents, or near 
relatives, kindred by descent. 12 ’ExkAnoia, public religious assembly, 
pale) TY, NID ; ; classics, public civil assembly. 14 Zapkdc cal atpa- 
ToC, Rien aadure; corporeal state or condition, Wwa, DI=W54, see 
Gen. ix. 4, and in the New Testament, 1 Cor. xv. ‘50. Matt. xvi. 17. 
Gal. i. 16. al.; not so used in the classics. Karapyion, to destroy, to 
render null or inefficacious ; classics, to be idle, to remain sluggish or 
inactive. AdPororv, Satan, wow, the devil; classics, a slanderer, an 
accuser. 16 ’Ayyédor, angels, "heavenly messengers, DDN ; in the 
classics, d&yyedoc means messenger, or message. Sitnstarics progeny, 
offspring, YN}, frequent in the New Testament, and three times in our 
epistle ; rarely, if ever, has it this sense among the classics. The fre- 
quency of it is Hellenistic. 

III. 1 *AdeAgol &yior., DWI, Ps. xvi. 3 et seepe, professed people of 
God, worshippers of God; in a sense different from the &ywe of the 
classics. KAjoewe éxovpaviov, invitations or privileges of the gospel ; 
no parallel in common Greek. ’AdoroXoy Kai dpxuepéa Tic dpodoyiac 5 
such a combination is utterly foreign to the classics. 2 Otxw in the sense 
of worshippers of God, the assembly of the faithful, M2, DIT ON Pao: 
peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. So 13 Kaé? éxdorny fpépay, pit b9, 
continually, constantly. XxAnpbvw, PITT. MW, applied to the heakt 
or mind; literally used only in the classics. 16 [aperixpavar, inlel 
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17D, not of classic usage. 17 Mpoowy6ice, DIP; not a classic word. 
Apapricac, DN, sinners, violators of divine precepts ; classic usage, 
to miss the mark, to fail, &c.; the sense of sénners or offenders, as in 
our epistle, is seldom and doubtful in the classics. Koa, carcases 
corpses, DY33 ; in common Greek, members, limbs. 18 Kararavow 
rm, rest, "future rest or happiness ; ; Greek, a causing of rest, xr 
quieting. 

IV. 2 Ebayyedcopévor, WWD, used here in a more appropriate and pecu- 
liar sense than in the classics. ‘O Adyoe rife doje, yD, mMyWw, found 
in Paul, 1 Thess. ii. 13; the words are classic, but the combination is 
altogether diverse from any in the classics. 12 Zéy, perpetual, endur- 
tng, or active, TT, as in TI ON; not in the classics. 13 Oi« .... Krioic, 
b5 x, Greek ovdév, no creature, nothing; «xriotc, in the classics, means, 
the act of creating. 14 Ovpavovc, DYDW, the Hebrew idea of the jir- 
mament above. ‘Opodroyiac, religion, professed subjection to Christ, 
Sept. for VT; votum. 15 *AoOeveiac, moral weaknesses, Sept. for 
bwin stumbling, and pox claudicatio ; classics, physical weakness, 
with various shades. 16 Opdvoe Tic Xaperos, without a parallel in the 
classics. 

V. 3 Ipoogépev, to offer gifts and sacrifices to God, PN, DWM, 
N'1s7; in Greek, not appropriate to this sacred rite. 7 Eicaxovabetc, 
delivered, saved, Sept. for WIN, MY. 12 Ta ororxeia rile dpyiic rev 
Aoyiwy ; such an expression is wanting in the classics. TVa)axroc.... 
rpodijc, not a classical metaphor. 13 Adyov duawocivnc, Chrastian or 
religious doctrine ; without an example in the classics. 

VI. 1 Nexpév épywy deadly, destructive works, oi, ANT occidere, 
Septuagint, vexpdc. 2 Barriopay diwayic, émOéoewe re xepev, foreign 
to the classics ; as is kpiparoc aiwviov. 4 Ivetparoc ayiov, WATT IVT 3 
an expression and an idea foreign to all the classics. 5 Kadov....pfua, 
promise of good, so AW ‘7 often in Hebrew; classics, declaration, 
any thing uttered. Avydperc péddovtoc aidvoc, miraculous powers under 
the gospel dispensation; an utter stranger to the classic authors. 
’ Boravny, any kind of fruit which the earth produces, JWY; in Greek, 
simply herbage, vegetation. 10 Eic 7d dvopa abrov, toward him, toward 
his cause, for his sake, (rawr,) évona being pleonastic, as in Hebrew. 
12 MaxpoOupiac, patient waiting, IDIN, prolongatio, Sept.; which I 
cannot find in the classics. Tic éraryyediac, the promised blessing ; 
classic sense, promise. 

VIL. 1 Ged twiorov, oy ; the words are classic Greek, but the 
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combination is Hebrew. Kozijc, slaughter, MI ; Greek, hewing, ent- 
ting out. 3 ’Ardrwp, dphrwp, without any genealogy of parents; the 
classic writers apply these words to their gods, and to orphan children, 
in quite a different sense. 4 ’AxpoOiviwy, spoils in general, (see Gen. 
xiv. 20 ;) classics, first fruits, part of the spoils of war presented to the 
gods. Ilarpidpyye, MAN WN; I cannot find any trace of this word 
in the classics. 5 *Awodusiltedes, to tithe, to take a tenth part, WY s ; 
peculiar to Hebrew Greek. EéedndvOérac é rife dogvoc, ‘A Boacipe, 
pyr ONY’; the Greeks said, yevyao0ac id rivoc, in such a case, 
so that the above expression is purely Hebrew. 6 Acxarow, as drotexa- 
row inv. 5. 10°Ev ri dopix rod warpoc, see above on v. 5. 11 Tedelwote, 
in a sense sui generis. 16 Lapxcxijc, pertshable, short-lived, Wa ; not 
found in the classics in such a sense. 20 ‘Opxwyooiac, peculiar to our | 
epistle ; the classic dpxwpdora (with antepenult accent) is an adjective, 
iepa being understood after it. 22 AraOf«nc, in the sense of the 
Hebrew "2. ; 

VIII. 2 ‘Ayiwy, plur., DWT. wip ; classics, &ywv. Deyvijc, the 
divine OAR, TaD 5 ; classics, a seinen tent or dwelling. 6 Mecirye, in 
a different sense from what is usual in the classics. The long quotation 
from the Septuagint that follows, is not more Hebraistic than the sur- 
rounding context. 

IX. 1 Atcawpara, ordinances, arrangements, DYORWID; classics, 
sentence of justice, decision, just action or requisition. 5 ‘Idaorhpuoy, 
nbd, Septuagint word ; classics, ikaorfptog -ia, -ov, adjective. 9 Ia- 
paBori, symbol ; classics, comparison, similitude in speech or writing. 
11 *Apytepede peddOvrwy ayabdy, unlike any thing in the classics. 
12 Tairne rie Krictwe, of the present world; xriote in the classics, 
means, the act of creating. Etpapevoc, form sui generis. 13 Kexot- 
vwpevoue, the unclean, pon, por ; Greek xowvdw to communicate, to 
share, to render common. ‘ayiacet, puryies, WI; Greek, to conse- 
crate, to devote. 16 @épecOa accidere, to happen; it is sut generis. 
18 ’Eyxecaiviora, was ratified ; classics, to renew. 22 Aiparexyvoiac, 
sui generis. 26 KaraPodjije xéopov, a combination unknown to the 
classics. Lwuvredeig rdv aiwrwr, the end of the former dispensation; no 
where in common Greek. 28 ‘Apapriag, sin-offering, sacrifice for sin, 
HNO DW ; not in the classics. 

X, 1 Eixéva, complete image, perfect delineation, (in distinction from. 
ox, an imperfect sketch,) JI); the Greek cicwy is simply, image. 
TeXew@oat, in a more pregnant. femme than any classic usage gives to it, 
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13 TeOdowv ot éypol abrot brordsioy téy roddy avrov, a phrase purely 
Hebraistic in its hue; see Ps. cx. 1. [2.] 20 Zéoay, qualifying such a 
word as éddy, is a combination unknown to the classics. 22 ’Efpayrio- 
pévar rac Kapdiac, altogether Hebrew in its hue. 25 ‘Hpépa, the day of 
the Lord, the day of terror, D4, mm Di, altogether in a Hebrew 
sense. 27 Ilupdc Zijdoe, *)N nn, exactly Hebrew. 29 Kouvoy, an unelean 
thing ; see under ix. 13. 32”A@now... waQnparwy, a method of expres- 

sion foreign to theclassics. 35 Iappnoiar, confidence, Christian trust ; clas- 
sics, boldness or freedom of speech. MioOarodociay, reward ; sui generis. 

XI. 3 Aiévac, worlds, pr iy, entirely Jewish. ‘Pare, 
command, 7; “TOR ; Greek, saying, thing said. 5 [deity @dvaror, 
YD TIN, nw TN. Ovx eipioxero, TAYN; foreign to the classics. 

6 MisBaxodérne I ehimot find in classic Greek. 7 Kéopor, the ungodly, 
the world who were sinful; not of classic usage. Arcacoobyne, justi- 
Sying, of justification ; classics, equity, uprightness. 9 SuyxAnpovopwy, 
joint-possessors; foreign, in this sense, to common Greek. 19 ’Ey wapa- 








Podh, peculiar method of expression. 34 Eréuara paxaipac, the edge 
of the sword, JV 2, unknown to the classic authors. 37 ’Ey gdvg 
payaipac, with the murderous sword, a Hebrew combination. 

XII. 6 Marcever, chastises, D9, and ver. 7 warceiay, chastisement, 
“IDWS: the meanings here given to these two words are seldom, if ever, 
given in the classics. 9 Tij¢ capkdc tiv mwarépac, a Hebrew, not a 
classic combination of ideas; capkd¢ meaning the physical man, in 
distinction from the mental one. Tg rarpl rév rvevparwy: Hebrew, 
Twa 52) MINT TON, Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 165 foreign to all the 
classics, 10 ‘Abeba, can hardly be found, I believe, in the classics. 
It is a Hellenistic term, corresponding to WIP. 11 Kaomdy eipnyexdy, 
peaceful fruit, i. e. happy fruit, Dibw; eionvuxoy here manifestly 
bearing the Hebrew-Greek, and not the classic sense. 14 Ovdele OWerat 
roy Képtoy, 80 TINT N2 THT) BN TNT N? M7); the whole form 
of expression is manifestly Hebraistic. 16 Bylbdtiog piudic, one meal ; 
classics, the act of eating, or food. The certainty that meal is the idea 
here, arises from the adjunct jude. Tpwrordkia, Heb. m2 5 not used 
in the classics. 19 Mi) xpooreOijvar abroic Néyor, iy AD nba 9275, 
a Hebrew and not a Greek mode of expression. 22 Mupidon, 127, nian, 
the usual Hebrew expression for a large indefinite number ; the Latins 
said, sexcenti. 23 ’Aroyeypappévwy év ovpavoic, om awn 59, Is. 
iv. 3. Comp. Ex, xxxii. 32. Ps. Ixix. 28. Dan. xii. 1., Luke x. 20, 
&c. An expression altogether Hebraistic, 
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XIII. 3”Ovrec év owpart, ina frail dying state ; not so expressed in 
the classics. The mode of expression comes from the Hebrew, wa. 
7 ‘Hyovpévwy, teachers, spiritual guides, HDS IWIND; classic sense 
never that. of teachers. 8 X0é¢ cat ofpepor, DVT) Somes: where, in 
all the classics, is the like of this, in order to designate all past and 
present time? 15 Ovotay aivécewc .... Kdprwoy xeréwy; the idea of 
sacrifice of praise, is Hebrew, Lev. vii. 12, FTF M3, comp. Ps. |. 14. 
23. As to kdproy xeAéwy, there is nothing in the classics like it. Plainly 
it has its original in the Hebrew, way oD mw, Hos. xiv. 3, we 
will render to thee the calves [i. e. the offering, the fruit] of our lips, 
or rather, we well render to thee calves with our lips. 16 Ovaiace, as 
applied to evroiiac cai Korvwviac, is purely a Hebrew application. 17 ‘Yrép 
tov Wuxor ipor, for you, p> wp? ; the Greeks, iép buyer. 


In this selection, I have aimed at taking only the more obvious words and 
phrases. It might be much enlarged, by more strenuously urging the prin- 
ciple, in all respects, of dissimilarity to the Greek classic writers. That 
an idea is peculiar to the Christian dispensation, and unknown to the 
classic authors, has not been the basis of my selection in any case, unless 
at the same time there is a phraseology, which is as foreign to the Greeks 
as the idea itself. If all the ideas which are not classical, were to be 
the guiding principle in our selection, there would be no end of examples. 
But this would not be a fair and proper method of proceeding. It is the 
diction, and phraseology, and the sense which is given to the words em- 
ployed, that are asserted to be ‘EAAnvecwrepa. In this shape have I 
endeavoured to meet the thing; and the reader has the result before him. 

‘With such a result in view, what matters it, whether De Wette, Schulz, 
Seyffarth, or even Origen himself, tells us that our epistle is almost 
classical Greek, and that all runs smoothly and oratorically on? As 
to this last assertion, I have only to ask, that those who make it would 
translate and explain Heb. ii. 9, 10.; i. 3, 4.15; iv. 3—9; v. 5. 
7—9; vi. 1,2; vii. 1—3. 8,9. 15,16; ix. 9, 10. 15—17. 27, 28; 
x. 5—9. 20; xi. 3. 39,40; xii, 18—24. 27, 28; xii. 7—9. 1I—13; 
to which I might easily add many other passages. If they will find 
Greek more elliptical, more involved, more intricate and dark, in all the 
epistles of Paul, I will thank them for the discovery.—I must add, also, 
that the list of Hebraisms and unclassical usage, in our epistle, would 
have been much more swelled, if I had not omitted to repeat the same 
words, so often as I found them repeated and used in a Hebraistic or 
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in a Hebraistic or unclassical manner. Such words are ddedpoc, &ytog 
dytagw, duwapria, acbévea, duaiwpa, éykawidw, érayyedia, xa’ tpépar, 
kAnpovépoc, KAnpovopéw, Kardravaic, Adyog Apxiic, proVarodocia, peyahw- 
aun, pecitnc, vexpoc, otkoc, caps, reAecdw, and others, 

I make the appeal now with boldness, and call upon those who 
assert the almost classic style and manner of our epistle, to produce 
more true Hebraisms, and more idioms foreign to the Greek classics, 
in any of Paul’s acknowledged epistles. I will even venture to make 
another offer; which is, that I will show that some at least of his 
acknowledged epistles exhibit less Hebrew colouring, when they shall 
have shown that some of them exhibit more. 

It does not signify to beat the air, in this contest. Assertions are 
one thing; facts are another. If Origen and all the Greek fathers 
were to assert, that our epistle is E\Anvixwrepa than Paul’s, it could 


? 


not make it so. ‘‘ To the work of examination,” would be my reply. 
Let every critic go to this work, for himself, if he knows enough of 
Hebrew idiom to do it: and the result will be an abiding conviction, 
that Origen had as little reason for the assertion in question, as he had 
for the adventurous remark which he has made, on the use of the Greek 
article by the sacred writers, Origen’s assertion, and every other man’s, 
on this subject, can be brought to the test; and he who subjects them 
to this process, I am persuaded, will find himself brought, at last, if he 
will examine impartially and fully, to a firm conyiction that they are 


mere assertions, and nothing more, 
§ 33. Alexandrine hue of the Epistle. 


Eichhorn, who has so strenuously insisted that Paul is not the 
author of our epistle, has endeavoured to show, that it is probably of 
Alexandrine origin. But the arguments which he adduces for this 
purpose, seem to me incapable of standing the test of a critical exami- 
nation. 

(1.) “‘The author of the epistle to the Hebrews treats the ancient 
Jewish Scriptures as containing a mysterious and secret sense, concealed 
under the words, He also regards the various ritual observances of 
the ancient law, only as types and shadows of things under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, Heb, x. 1; ix.8. Philo of Alexandria expresses 
the same views, De confus. Ling. p. 348.” Eichh. Einleit. p. 442. 

That the general views of the author of our epistle in regard to the 
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meaning and object of Jewish rites coincided with those of Philo, 
I should not be at all disposed to deny. But who is going to show us, 
that these were not founded in truth? If, as I believe, the Jewish 
dispensation had its origin in divine communications and directions, 
there can be no rational doubt that it had some important end in view. 
Surely, now, the sacrifices and various rites of external purification 
could never, in and of themselves, be deemed an object worthy of 
special divine interposition and command. Their connexion with some 
higher and more spiritual object and end, was what stamped. their 
highest real value upon them. In any other point of view, they could 
scarcely be thought worthy of the character of Him who requires men 
to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

That a man of such enlarged views as Philo, should have seen and 
felt this, and that Paul should have done the same, is not a matter 
of wonder to any one, who considers the tendency of an enlightened 
mind to look on the spiritual design of religion as infinitely the most 
important and interesting part of it. 

What can be more diverse, however, than the particular form which 
Philo gives to his speculations on this subject, and that in which the 
ideas of our author are developed? Philo allegorizes on every thing, 
and every where, almost without distinction. The historical facts in the 
book of Genesis, the connexion of Abraham with Sarah and Hagar, and 
all other occurrences related in the Pentateuch, are, if occasion presents 
an opportunity, converted into allegory, and made the theme of exube- 
rant speculative mysticism. Neither is there one word in all, which 
has any relation to the Messiah, or to his atoning sacrifice. 

How very different the types and shadows presented by our epistle 
are, the intelligent and critical reader need not be informed. All is 
brought to bear on one single point—the death of Christ, the propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for sin made by it, and the effectual reconciliation to 
God accomplished in this manner. 

To reason, then, as Eichhorn has done, is just the same, as to bring 
forward the allegation, that Philo believed in the existence of one 
supreme God: that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews did the 
same, and then draw the inference, that the writer of this epistle must 
therefore have lived, or at least been nurtured, at Alexandria. TI ven- 
ture to say, that there never has been so rational an account of the 
object of the Jewish ritual, as the author of our epistle gives: nor one 
so worthy of the great Author of the old and the new dispensations, 
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nor so consonant with the fundamental maxim, that ‘“ God is a spirit, 
and requires men to worship him in a spiritual manner.” 

(2.) ‘Philo intimates, that the higher mysteries of the Jewish 
religion are only for the initiated, pisacc. In like manner our epistle, 
v. 11; vi. 3.” Einleit. p. 444. 

I can find no trace of reserve in our epistle, in regard to the a&pvoroc, 
or uninitiated, The expression of deep regret, that those whom the 
writer addresses had not made higher acquisitions of religious know- 
ledge, I can easily find. Severe reproof for such negligence, I see ; 
but not a word about any distinctions between pwora and dpveror, 
initiated and uninitiated, am I able to discover. Philo, in respect to 
this, is more than half a Grecian Platonist; but the writer of our epistle 
practises no concealment at all. 

(3.) ‘*The Alexandrine author of the book of Wisdom has praised 
wisdom on account of its nature and qualities, and then adduced his- 
torical examples to illustrate all this, Wisd. 1—1x; x. 1; xvi. 1. So, 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, after urging and eulogizing 
faith, adduces historical examples of it, in chap. xi., in order more 
strongly to impress its importance.” p. 445. 

To which one may reply, that from the days of the author of our 
epistle, down to the present time, almost every practical writer on 
religion, and every preacher on the subject of faith, has done the same. 
But does this prove, that every such writer and preacher was born or 
nurtured at Alexandria? Cana thing, so obvious to the common sense of all 
men, as the appropriate method of treating a subject, be adduced, to estab- 
lish a special relation between any two men, as to country or education. 

(4.) ‘Many thoughts and expressions, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
resemble those of Philo,” p. 446, seq. 

So Eichhorn, who has occupied several pages with detailing expres- 
sions which afford such resemblances. So Schulz, also, who has 
ocupied fourteen pages with alleged parallels of this nature, printed in 
opposite columns. I have examined all these with attention, and must 
confess, that the impression made upon me by them, is very different 
from that which Eichhorn and Schulz appear to have received. 

To any considerate man, who makes this examination, it will very 
naturally occur, that the author of our epistle and Philo were contem- 
poraries, At least, the former must have come upon the stage before 
the latter left it. Then, both were educated as Jews; both were deeply 
read in the Jewish Scriptures, above all, in the law of Moses. Both 
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thought, reasoned, and expressed themselves as Hebrews, writing in 
Greek. Both had the same views, fundamentally, of the great points 
of the religion of Moses. Both had high moral feelings, and a deep 
interest in them. Could it be possible, now, that there should. not be 
points of resemblance between Philo and our author, when writing on 
similar subjects! Surely not, any more than that there should not be 
points of similarity between the sentiments of a Christian divine in any 
particular age and country, and those of another, near the same age, in 
a different country. 

Both Philo and our author often appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. 
And because they deduce from them like sentiments, does this prove 
that our author must have been of the Alexandrine school? Why is not 
the argument just as good the other way, viz. to prove that Philo must 
have belonged to some other country, i. e. to that in which our author | 
lived? All that such resemblance can prove is, that both belonged to 
the Mosaic school ; and who will deny this? 

I may venture, however, to go farther, and to aver, that the dissimz- 
larity of style, between our epistle and the works of Philo, as they 
appear in the copious extracts made by Schulz, is so great, that one 
might almost as well think of proving an alliance between some heathen 
writer of Greek and our epistle, as between the latter and Philo. The 
moment Philo departs from his Septuagint text, he goes off to an idiom 
as different from that in our epistle, as can well be conceived of in a 
Hebrew, writing on moral subjects, and making the Old Testament the 
basis of his speculations. Every critical reader who inspects the parallels 
of Dr. Schulz can judge for himself of this; and to every such one the 
appeal is fearlessly made, in regard to the point in question. 

The writers whom I am now controverting, are indebted to J. B. 
Carpzoff, (Exercitt. Sac. in Paulli epist. ad Hebreeos, ex Philone Alex- 
andrino, Helmst. 1750,) for the materials, which they have wrought up 
into the form of an argument for the Alexandrine origin of our epistle. 
But they do not once seem to have reflected, that if the same iron dili- 
gence, which Carpzoff has exhibited in his work, had been applied to the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, in the same way, as large a harvest of 
resemblances might have been gathered. In regard to allegory, for 
example, (which is a main point of alleged resemblance,) what could be 
more obvious, than to appeal to 1 Cor. x. 1—6; x. 11. Rom. v. 14. 
1 Cor. xv. 45—47. 2 Cor. iii. 13—18. Gal. iv. 22—31; also to Col. 
i. 16,17. Gal. iil. 23—25; iv. 1—5? May it not be said of these 
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passages, (as Jerome says of our epistle, and which has been so often x 
quoted with confidence,) “ spirant quiddam Philonianum?” Let the ~ 
experiment be made by another Carpzoff, and I venture to predict, that, — 
assuming the principle of argument which is assumed by Eichhorn and 
Schulz, we may easily show, that Paul himself must have been an Alex- 
andrian, and been educated in the Philonian school. 

One hint more, and I dismiss the subject. Is not the Septuagint 
Alexandrine Greek? Are not the Apocryphal books connected with the 
Old Testament, Alexandrine Greek? Does not the whole New Testa- 
ment Greek bear a close resemblance to the style of these two classes of 
books? Are not Paul’s epistles Hebrew-Greek, like all the rest? How 
can it be shown, then, that the author of our epistle was an Alexandrian, 
because he writes Alexandrine Greek? If the argument be valid for this 
purpose, which Eichhorn and Schulz employ, then may we prove, that 
all the New Testament writers were Alexandrians. Quod nimium facit, 
nihil facit. 


§ 34. Result. 


The conclusion, then, to be deduced, from the preceding examination, 
seems to be, that the arguments drawn from the style and diction of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, are not to be relied on as deciding the question 
against the Pauline origin of it. No case of this nature can be deter- 
mined by assertion. Allegations made for such a purpose, if found to 
be contradicted by facts, are not to determine the manner in which the 
question before us is to be decided. 

One other thing may be said with truth, which has an important bear- 
ing on this question. If the internal evidence is altogether insufficient 
to decide the point at issue in the negative, the external is equally so. 
Indeed, the historical evidence against the Pauline origin of our epistle 
is, as we have seen, so little, so vague, and for the most part so indirect, 
that we may well say, “* the objections have never been of an historzcal 
nature, but of a conjectural one.” They have arisen more from taste 
and feeling, than from tradition or testimony. 

On the whole, I must acquiesce in the opinion of Origen, which I 
repeat as the general voice of antiquity; IT Is NOT WITHOUT REASON 
THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN TO US, THAT THIS EPISTLE 
1s PAUL’s. Nor should I differ materially from those who, with Eusebius, 
can say, rov o€ IlatvAov mpddndo Kai cageic ai dexaréooapec, fourteen 
epistles are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul’s. I consider, however, the 
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form of the proposition, as stated by Origen, to be the most becoming, in 
regard to a point so controverted, and to contain, for substance, all 
which it is necessary or expedient for us to assert and to believe. 


§ 35. Was Barnabas the Author ? 


Whoever is satisfied with the arguments in favour of the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, may dispense with the examination, whether any other 
person than this apostle has a title to be considered as the author. But 
as past experience must lead one to believe, that unanimity in regard to 
this subject is not yet to be expected, but that some may still incline to 
adopt opinions about the authorship of our epistle, which were avowed or 
defended in ancient times ; it seems to be necessary, briefly at least, to 
examine the claims of some others, as well as those of Paul. 

The doubts raised in ancient times, whether Paul wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews, occasioned conjectures with regard to several other per- 
sons. Among the remains of ancient Christian writings, we find some 
hints that Barnabas was the author of our epistle. We first meet with 
these, in the essay of Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 201. ‘ Extat,” says 
he, “‘ enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreos,” i. e. there is extant an 
epistle of Barnabas, inscribed to the Hebrews. This is simple assertion, 
without any reference to the reasons why Tertullian supposes Barnabas 
to be the author. He does not intimate whether he gathers it from tra- 
dition, or assumes it as a matter of mere opinion. He speaks of it as a 
thing which he believes; which seems to imply that others in that quar- 
ter of the church were probably of the same opinion. But we find no 
mention of this opinion again, until so late as the end of 4th century, 
when Jerome adverting to it says, ‘‘ Most [of the Latins] believe, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews belongs to Barnabas, or Clement;” see Berth. 
p- 2953, and Jerome in his Epist.ad Dardanum. Again, in his catalogue 
of ecclesiastical writers, under the word Paulus, he says, ‘‘ The epistle 
to the Hebrews is thought not to be his, on account of the discrepancy 
of the style; but to belong to Barnabas, according to Tertullian; or to 
the evangelist Luke, according to some; or to Clement of Rome.” The 
same thing Philastrius (A.D. 380) repeats, Heres. c. 89. And in 
modern times Cameron and Schmidt have undertaken to defend the hypo- 
thesis, that Barnabas was the author of this epistle; Bertholdt, ubi supra. 

This is all the evidence which history gives us, in respect to this 
subject ; and this surely is too slender to build any opinion upon, which 
can lay claim to critical confidence. 
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But all hope of defending this opinion, with any degree of plausibility. = | 
is removed by a comparison of the epistle to the Hebrews with an epistle — 
of Barnabas still extant, and undoubtedly the same that was extant in — 


the days of Tertullian, as the quotations from it by the ancient Christian 


fathers evince. I produce here a few short extracts from this epistle, to — 


enable every one to judge for himself, whether the author of the one 
epistle can be rationally supposed to have written the other. 

Chap. IX. Mdere oty, réxva, mept ravtwv mdovoiwe, dre "ABpadp, 
6 mpGrog repiromjy Cove, év mvebpare mpoPdépac eic Tov vidy meEpLETEpe, 
AaBwy tody ypapparwy Odypara’ éyer yap’ Kal weprérepev "ABopaap éx 
Tov ovkov airov dvdpac déka Kat Oxrw Kal rptaxoolovc. Tic ody } dodeioa 
TOUTY yv@otc ; MaSere rove dexaoxr& mpwrove, eira rove tpvaxootove. To oé 
déka oxrd, iHra déka, tira dxrw* Exerc’ Inoovy. “Ori dé savpdc év rp T Epedrev 
exe Ty yao, Aéyer Kal, Tpraxoclove. Andot ovy roy pév "Inoody év toig 
dvol ypappac Kai év évl, rov savpdv. Oldey 6 riyv Euduroy dwptay rijg 
dWayie abrov Oépevoc év Hiv. Ovdele yrnowrepoy Ewadery ax’ Eso Aeyor" 
GdAG oda Gre Akon sé eic. i. e. Children, learn abundantly in regard 
to all things; for Abraham, who first instituted circumcision, practised 
this rite, looking forward in the Spirit to the Son, receiving the doctrine 
of the three letters. For [the Scripture] says, And Abraham circum- 
cised, of his household, three hundred and eighteen men. What 
instruction is imparted by this? Learn as to the first eighteen, then as 
to the three hundred. As to eighteen, iéra signifies ten, and jjra eight; 
this means Jesus. And because the cross, signified by T, would possess 
grace, it says, three hundred. It points out Jesus, therefore, by the two 
letters, and the cross by one. He knows this, who has conferred upon 
us the engrafted gift of his doctrine. No one has learned more genuine 
doctrine of me; but I know that ye are worthy of it.” Cotelerius, Pat. 
Apostol. tom. 1. p. 28. 

So, then, because Abraham circumcised three hundred and eighteen 
persons, (which, by the way, is not said in the Scriptures, see Gen. xvii. 
23-27; comp. Gen. xiv. 14, which gave occasion to the mistake,) the 
system of Gospel truth’is disclosed in this mysterious number; and this 
because ira stands for ten, ra for eight, and rav for three hundred, 
i. e. here is Jesus, and he crucified. Where, in all the New Testament, 
is any thing like such egregious trifling as this ? 

See, now, how the same Barnabas can explain the ceremony of the 
red heifer, the ashes of which were sprinkled upon offenders. After 


stating the ceremony, and that the ashes were sprinkled by three children, 
* 
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he thus proceeds :—'O pdoxog ovroc ésty 6 "Inootc’ of rpoodgepdyrec, dvdpec 
GpaprwXoi, ot rpocevéyKkayrec adroy Ext opayhy* eira ovKére dvdpec, ovKére 
dpaprwhov i) dd&a. Oi O€ parrilovrec maidec, evayyedtlopevor huiy Thy 
aigeowy Tov dpapriay, Kal Tov dyviopor Tijc Kapdiac, oig EdwKE TOU Ebayyediov 
riy éLovaiar, (ovat dexadvo éic papripioy THY muddy, Ore dexaddo ai purai rov 
Topai)A,) cic TO Knpvooev. Ara ri O€ TpElc Taldec oF pavrizoyrec; Eic pap- 
 ripwoy “APpadp cat “load cal "laxwB, dre ovroe peyadoe TO Oew. “Ore d€-7d 
Eptov él ro Ebdov ; “Ore fy Bacrrela rod “Inood éxi rp Eid" udre of EXrriZorrec 
gic abroy Ghoovra sic rov aidva. Aa rl dé rd Eptov Kat roy toowror; “Ort 
év th Baorrela abrod ipépae Ecovrar Tovnpal cal purapal, év aic typsic owOn- 
copeOa* Gre kat addyGv Thy cdpKka dia TOU puro Tov toowrov idrar. Kal dud 
TOUTO OUTW Yyevoueva, Hpiv pev ese havepa, éxeivorc O€ oKOTELWa" Ort OK HKovoay 
gwviic tov Kupiov. 

But enough. If all were cited, which betrays a feeble and puerile 
mind, the whole epistle must be transcribed. Let him who needs further 
argument on this subject, peruse the whole epistle to the Hebrews, and 
then read through the epistle of Barnabas. It is impossible that he 
should not feel the almost indescribable difference between the two 
writers. 

Here, then, is a case, where the possibility of mistake in judging is 
very small. The difference between this writer, and him who wrote the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in respect to style, precision, clearness, energy, 
brevity—in a word, every thing which characterizes any writing—is 
heaven-wide. The most obtuse perception cannot fail to discern it. It is 
a hopeless case, to plead the cause of an hypothesis like this. 


§ 36. Was Luke the Author? 


The first suggestion among the ancient fathers, that Luke had any part 
in the composition of the epistle to the Hebrews, is found in a fragment 
of Clement of Alexandria, preserved by Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. vi. 14, in 
which Clement asserts, that ‘‘ Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew tongue, and that Luke carefully translated it into the 
Greek.” See note, p.85. The same opinion, or tradition, Origen 
mentions thus: ‘‘ If I may give my opinion, I should say, the thoughts 
are the apostle’s; but the phraseology and composition belong to some 
one who relates what the apostle said, and as it were comments on the 
words of his master. But who wrote [i. e. wrote down] the epistle, God 


* 
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only knows. Report, which has come down to us, says, either that 
Clemerit of Rome wrote it, or that Luke the Evangelist did.” p. 89, 
supra. 

Both Bertholdt and Eichhorn have adduced Origen as asserting, that 
report attributed the epistle to the Hebrews to Luke as the real author; 
which the context in Origen by no means allows. I cannot but under- 
stand him as saying merely, that ‘‘ the ancients had a report, that either 
Luke or Clement wrote down the epistle ;” which corresponds with the 
opinion of Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s teacher in early life. We 
have seen that afterwards, among the Latin churches, either Luke, or 
Clement, was regarded as the real author of this epistle; for so the 
testimony of Jerome and Philastrius, cited in the preceding section, 
would seem to indicate. 

We have no historical ground, then, on which we can build the 
opinion, that Luke was the author of this epistle. An uncertain tradition 
of the fourth century is surely insufficient. And even if Origen be under- 
stood as asserting, that tradition, in his day, assigned the composition of 
our epistle to Luke; he also asserts, at the same time, that traditionary 
testimony was at variance with itself, as one party assigned it to Clement 
of Rome. He evidently credits neither the one nor the other; at least, 
not in such a way as to be fully persuaded in his own mind; for he says - 
‘« Who wrote down the epistle, rd pév adnSéc Cede oide.” 

The same uncertainty both Jerome and Philastrius exhibit, in the 
testimony to which allusion has just been made. 

It is no doubt true, that the style of Luke approximates much nearer 
to that of the epistle to the Hebrews, than the style of Barnabas; so 
that a comparison, in this respect, does not lead to so clear and satis- 
factory a result in this case, as in that. But the situation of Luke, 
(born and educated abroad, as he was, and never having resided long 
m Palestine,) hardly leads one to believe that he was so deeply versed 
in rabbinical lore, and in Jewish feelings and modes of thinking, as the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews must have been. 

The main difficulty, however, is the want of any external evidence 
that Luke was the author. And as there are, at least, no interna 
circumstances, or evidence from style, which speak much in favour 
of such an opinion, it must be abandoned as improbable, and altogether 


unsupported. 
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§ 37. Was Clement of Rome the author? 


Origen is the first, who mentions Clement as the possible writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. In what sense he does this, has been 
already considered. Jerome and Philastrius, long afterwards, mention 
that some in the Latin churches attributed the epistle to the Hebrews 
to Clement of Rome. The evidence of this from testimony, then, is not 
entitled to any degree of credit, sufficient to create serious doubts 
whether Clement may not have been the author. 

The internal: evidence, drawn from a comparison of the epistle to the 
Hebrews with Clement’s first epistle to the Corinthians, by no means 
fay ours the supposition in question. Clement has often cited the epistle 
to the Hebrews. But this seems to me abundant proof, that he did 
not write that epistle himself; for, as we have already seen, he appeals 
to it as Scripture, in order to establish and confirm sentiments which 
he is inculcating, and in the same manner as he does elsewhere to the 
other Scriptures. Is this to be supposed, in case he himself wrote that 
epistle? Did Clement attribute scriptural authority to his own epistle ? 
Or did the church, whom he addressed, attribute scriptural authority 
to any epistles, but to those of an apostle? Does he any where in his 
letter appeal to other epistles than such? The obvious answer to these 
inquiries determines the question, whether Clement wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the negative. 

But further. The difficulty of style is so great, between the epistle 
of Clement and that to the Hebrews, as to make it sufficiently evident 
that both did not proceed from the same pen. I refer not merely to 
the choice of words, (although this might be easily shown to be con- 
siderable,) but to the general spirit and manner of the execution. There 
is an energy, originality, vividness of conception, and intensity of 
feeling, displayed every where in the epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
wholly wanting in Clement’s epistle. It is plain, kind, faithful; but 
it is moderate, comparatively tame, made up of many extracts from 
the Old Testament and from Paul, and of imitations, as close as might 
be, of the latter. But what a wide difference there is, after all, between 
the original writer and the imitator, every one must feel who reads both. 
The one is a feeble rivulet, gliding gently along, which, but for the 
occasional contributions it receives from other streams, would become 
absorbed by the earth over which it passes, and cease to flow; the 
other a mighty stream, overflowing all its banks, supplying with water, 
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and fertilizing all the country through which it passes. It really seems 
to me, that a man might as well mistake a canal on the banks of the 
Nile for the noble river itself, as mistake Clement for the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 38. Was Apollos the Author ? 


A supposition never made by any of the ancient churches, and first 
ventured upon, I believe, by Luther, Com. in Gen. xlviii. 20. Postil. 
Ecce. Test. S. Johann. Evang. p. 44. But this opinion has since been 
applauded or defended by Le Clerc, Heumann, Miiller, Ziegler, and 
Bertholdt, p. 2974. 

The difficulties attending the supposition are, (1.) We have no — 
external evidence in favour of it; no voice of antiquity being raised — 
to testify, that Apollos has left one single line of any written com- — 
position behind him, much less such an epistle as that to the He-_ 
brews. (2.) We have no znternal evidence of such a fact; for there — 
is no testimony of this nature in the epistle itself; and there can be no 
evidence drawn from the style of it compared with the style and diction 
of Apollos, inasmuch as we have no writing of Apollos, with which 
the comparison can be made. It follows, therefore, that those who — 
believe Apollos to be the author, must believe so without any evidence 
external or internal. It is not worth our time to refute such a belief. 





§ 39. In what language was the Epistle originally written ? 


On this question, there has been a difference of opinion among critics, 
both in ancient and modern times. Clement of Alexandria says that 
‘‘Paul wrote the Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke ~ 
carefully translated it into Greek,’ Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 14. Eusebius 
in the same manner says, that ‘‘ Paul wrote to the Hebrews in his 
vernacular language, and that, according to report, either Luke or 
Clement translated it,” Euseb. iii. 28. So Jerome also; ‘‘ Scripserat 
ut Hebreeus Hebreeis Hebraice,” (Catal. Vir. Illust. voc. Paulus ;) and 
then he adds, “‘ that this epistle was translated into Greek, so that the 
colouring of the style was made diverse, in this way, from that of 
Paul’s.” Of the same opinion, in respect to this, was Clement of 
Alexandria: and Origen, as we have seen above, supposes that the 
thoughts contained in the epistle were Paul’s, while the diction or 
costume of it must be attributed to the person who wrote down the 
sentiments of the apostle. 
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By the Hebrew language, no one can reasonably doubt, these 
fathers meant the Jerusalem dialect, which was spoken in the days 
pf the apostles, and not the ancient Hebrew, which had long ceased to 
be a vernacular language. 

It is quite plain also, that these fathers were led to the conclusion, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally written in the dialect of 
Palestine, from their belief (so universal in ancient times) of its having 
been addressed to some church, or to the churches, in that country. 
It was very natural to draw such a conclusion; for would not an epistle 
addressed to Hebrews, in all probability, be more acceptable if written 
in their own vernacular language? Moreover, Paul was well ac- 
quainted with that language, for he was brought up at Jerusalem, and 
«at the feet of Gamaliel;” and when he had visited there, he had 
addressed the Jewish multitude, who were excited against him, in their 
native tongue, Acts xxii. 1, 2. Why should it not be supposed, that if, 
as is probable, our epistle was originally directed to Palestine, it was 
written in the dialect of that country. 

So the fathers above quoted evidently thought and reasoned ; although 

other fathers have said nothing on this point, and do not appear to have 
coincided in opinion with those to which I have just referred. Among 
the moderns, also, several critics have undertaken to defend the same 
opinion ; and particularly Michaelis, who has discussed the subject quite 
at length, in his introduction to this epistle. 

I do not think it necessary minutely to examine his arguments. To 
my own mind they appear altogether unsatisfactory. Some of them are 
built on an exegesis most palpably erroneous, and which, -if admitted, 
would deduce a very strange meaning from the words of the epistle. 
Yet, assuming such a meaning, he thence concludes, that the original 
writer must have expressed a different idea, and that the translator mis- 
took his meaning. He then undertakes to conjecture what the original 
Hebrew must have been. In other cases, he deduces his arguments from 
considerations wholly a priori ; as if these were admissible in a question 
of mere fact. He has not adduced a single instance of what he calls 
wrong translation, which wears the appearance of any considerable 
probability. 

On the other hand, Bolton, a sharp-sighted critic, and well acquainted 
with the Aramean language, (who has gone through with the New Testa- 
ment, and found almost every where marks, as he thinks, of translation 
from Aramean documents,) confesses, that, in respect to this epistle, he 
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finds not a single vestige of incorrect translation from an Aramean origi- 
nal, and no marks that there ever was such an original. This testimony 
is of considerable importance in respect to the question before us: as it 
comes from a critic, who spent many years on the study of that which is 
most intimately connected with the very subject under consideration, viz. 
the detection of the Aramean originals of the various parts of the New 
Testament. Berth. p. 2976. 

The principal arguments in favour of a Hebrew original, are deduced 
from two sources. First, that Hebrews are addressed in our epistle; to 
whom the Hebrew language would have been more acceptable and intel- 
ligible, and many of whom, indeed, could not understand Greek, cer- 
tainly could not read it. Secondly, that the diversity of style in the 
epistle to the Hebrews is so great, when compared with that of Paul’s 


epistles, that, unless we suppose the Greek costume did in fact come 
from another hand, we must be led to the conclusion, that Paul did not 


write it. 
Both of these topics have been already discussed above. I merely add 
here, therefore, that in case the writer of the epistle designed it should 
have a wide circulation among the Jews, to write in Greek was altogether 
the most feasible method of accomplishing this. Besides, if Paul did 
address it to the church at Cesarea, it is altogether probable that he 
wrote in Greek, as Greek was the principal language of that city. Even 


if he did not, it was not necessary that he should write in Hebrew; for 


in every considerable place in Palestine, there were more or less who 
understood the Greek language. Whoever wishes to see this last posi- 
tion established beyond any reasonable doubt, may read Hug’s Intro- 
duction to the N. Test. vol. II. pp. 32—50. 

When Paul wrote to the Romans, he did not write in Latin ; yet there 
was no difficulty in making his epistle understood, for the knowledge of 
Greek was very common at Rome. If Paul understood the Latin lan- 


guage, (which is no where affirmed, and he had not resided, when he 


wrote our epistle, in any of the countries where it was commonly used,) 
still he understood Greek so much better, that he would of course prefer 
writing in it. 

For a similar reason, if no other could be given, one may regard it as 
more probable, that he would write the epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Greek language. At the time of writing it, he had been abroad twenty- 
five years at least, in Greek countries, and had been in Palestine, during 
all that period, only a few days. The Jews abroad, whom he every 
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where saw, spoke Greek, not Hebrew. In Greek he preached and con. 
versed. Is it any wonder, then, that after twenty-five years incessant 
labour of preaching, conversing, and writing in this language, he should 
have preferred writing in it? Indeed, can it be probable, that under 
circumstances like these, he still possessed an equal facility of writing in 
his native dialect of Palestine? 

I cannot think it strange, therefore, that although the epistle to the 
Hebrews was in all probability directed to some part of Palestine, yet it 
was written by Paul in Greek, and not in Hebrew. But, whatever may 
be the estimation put upon arguments of this nature, there are internal 
marks of its having been originally composed in Greek, which cannot 
well be overlooked. Let us examine them. ; 

Some of the arguments, produced by those who maintain that the 
original language of our epistle was Greek, it must be acknowledged, do 
not seem to be well founded. To such belongs the following. 

“« Instances of paronomasia occur in this epistle; which necessarily 
implies, that it was originally composed in its present language.” 

For example; Heb. v. 8, tuabev ag’ dy Exae. v. 14, mpdc didkprow 
cadov re Kal Kaxov. Vil. 3, drdrwp, aphrwp. ix. 10, éxé Bpwpac kal répact. 
xi. 37, éxpicOncay, éweipdoOnoay, xill. 14, ob yap Exopev Boe pévoveay 
addy, GAG Thy péddovoay éxilnrodpev. Vii, 22, kpsirrovoc duabhkne yéyove 
Eyyvoc “Inoovc, comp. v. 19, éyyilowey TH Oeg. xX. 34, rhv dorayhy ror 
imapydvrwy tudy pera yxapae mpocedélacbe, ywwwokovrec Exew év Eavroig 
kpelrrova Umapiw év obpavoic. See Eich. § 270, Bertholdt, p. 2987, who 
has only repeated the same things which Eichhorn had before said. 

Of these instances, that only from x. 34 seems to betray any real 
marks of design ; and even here, the marks are by no means of a decisive 
nature. Every one, who will examine any Greek writing whatever, may 
find in it more or less of apparent paronomasia, in the same way, without 
any difficulty ; and this, where the author had no intention of exhibiting 
it. Whether an author really designed to exhibit paronomasia, or not, 
will in general be very apparent. I cannot perceive, that any one of the 
alleged paronomasias in question, really appears to be the effect of 
design. If they are altogether accidental, they may have occurred in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, even if its present language is merely that of a 
translation. In fact, even designed paronomasias may, not unfrequently, 
occur in a translation. The argument in favour of the Greek being the 
original language of the epistle to the Hebrews, built on such instances 
of paronomasia as the above, (where, in most cases, it is a mere homo- 
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phony of like tenses or cases,) is too uncertain and too slender to be 
rested on, as a proper support of the opinion in question. 

But there are better arguments than such, to prove that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was originally written in Greek. They may be derived, 
from the manner in which the quotations from the Old Testament are 
made and employed, in our epistle. | 

(1.) The author has, throughout, quoted the Sept. version, and fol- 
Jowed it in nearly all cases, even where it differs considerably from the 
Hebrew. This, indeed, might be done to a certain extent, by a trans- 
lator. For example; if Paul had appealed to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and cited passages from them, the translator might have taken the cor- 
responding passages in his Greek Bible. It might easily be supposed, 
that it would have been very natural for him to do so, in all cases where 
there was no considerable difference between the original Hebrew and 
the Greek version. But, 

(2.) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has cited and employed 
the Septuagint version, in order to illustrate his positions, in cases where the 
Septuagint does not correspond with the original Hebrew. For example ; 
Heb. 1. 6, Let all the angels of God worship him, is quoted, in order to 
show that the Son of God is superior to the angels. If this be quoted, 
(as is more generally supposed,) from Ps. xcvii. 7, the context there 
appears to show, that the subject is, the superiority of Jehovah to idol- 
gods, not of Christ to the angels. Instead of ‘ Let all the angels of 
God worship him,” the Hebrew runs thus : ‘‘ Worship him, all ye gods;” 
and so our English translation has it. If the quotation be made from 
Deut. xxxii. 43, (as some have supposed,) then is the argument still 
stronger; for in the original Hebrew there is not a vestige of the passage 
quoted ; it is found only in the Septuagint. In either case, the force of 
the appeal seems to rest on the Septuagint version, and not on the original 
Hebrew. Of course, the writer must be supposed to have used that 
version, in his original composition, by all those who hold that he appeals, 
in this case, to a passage of the Old Testament. 

But, as I have some doubts whether such an appeal is here made by 
the apostle, of course I cannot attribute much weight to this argument. 
See Comm. on Heb. i. 6. : 

 (3.) The writer appeals, in Chap. ii., to Ps. vili., in order to prove 
that the Son of God must possess a human nature, which should be 
exalted above that of angels, and placed at the head of the creation. 
But the phrase in Hebrew, Thou hast made him a little below the 
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Elohim, is rendered by the Septuagint, Thou hast made him for a little 
tome, [or, a little] lower than the angels; rendering px angels, 
which, to say the least, is an unusual sense of the word. Yet, on the 
sense of the version in the Septuagint, turns the force of this proof, that 
Christ was, in his human nature, superior to the angels. 

(4.) In chap. vii., the writer has translated the appellations, Melchi- 
sedek, king of Salem, and told at length what they mean in Greek. It 
is possible, that such a thing might be done by a translator; but then 
the explanation, in this case, appears plainly to be interwoven with the 
discourse itself, and to be a prima manu. 

(5.) In chap. ix. 16, 17. Christ is said, in reference to the old covenant 
under Moses, to be the mediator of a new and better covenant, IV", 
in Greek dvabjcn. But, from the double meaning of dcaOj«n in Greek, 
viz. covenant and testament, the writer takes occasion, having mentioned 
the death of Jesus, to observe, that the new dcaOfjxn has received its full 
confirmation, viz. as a testament, by the death of the testator; and that 
he may the more effectually remove all offence at the death of Jesus, he 
goes on to say, that a dca0ijxn, testament, (for now he uses the word in 
this sense,) has no force while the testator is living. Of course, the 
death of Jesus was necessary to ratify the new duaOjxn; and it did in 
fact ratify and establish it, to all intents and purposes. 

Now the whole of this reasoning depends on the two-fold sense of the 
word dvaijxn, in Greek; for the original word JA, in Hebrew, never 
has the sense of testament or will. 

The Greek word diahxn has, indeed, been adopted into the Rabbinic 
Hebrew, and sounds "J. But that it belonged to the Hebrew lan- 
guage in Paul’s day, there is no certain proof; and even if there were, 
2 must have been the only word to which he referred, for NA 
is an appropriate word to designate the Abrahamic and Mosaic dispen- 
sations, or the old covenant. Of course, the writer’s illustration depends 
on the two-fold meaning of the Greek word d.a8jcn; consequently, his 
language must have been Greek. 

(6.) In chap. x. 3, seq. the writer undertakes to show, that the sacri- 
fice of Christ was not only necessary, in order to make expiation for sin, 
but that it was predicted in the Psalms, that he should make such an 
offering. In proof of this, he quotes the Septuagint version, A body hast 
thou prepared for me, x. 54, viz. a body for an offering or expiatory 
sacrifice. Compare now Psalm xi. 7, where the Hebrew runs thus, 
% IVD EIN, mine ears hast thou opened, or bored, i.e. thou hast made 
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me obedient. But it is the Septuagint version which appears to give 
direct occasion for the specific allegation of the writer, viz. that Christ 
had made an offering of himself as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

Other instances of a similar nature have been produced by critics, 
from our epistle; but as they are less striking, and may admit of some 
doubt, I have thought best to exclude them. These are sufficient to 
show, that as the very nature of the proof or argument, which the writer 
brings forward, depends, in some respects, on the form of the Septuagint 
version, or, to say the least, the form of the proof depends on this, so he 
must have written in Greek, and appealed to the Greek version ; for it is 
improbable to the last degree, that if the epistle had been written in 
Hebrew, he would have appealed to any but the original Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, when addressing those who were acquainted with them. 

Whatever difficulties the theologian or the interpreter may find, in 
reconciling these facts with the method of arguing which he may suppose 
appropriate to an inspired writer, it cannot alter the facts themselves. 
These are palpable, and not matters of conjecture. And admitting this, 
we are compelled to draw the conclusion, that THE ORIGINAL LAN- 
GUAGE OF OUR EPISTLE MUST HAVE BEEN GREEK. 

I would add merely, that the vivid colouring and animation of the 
whole epistle, the impassioned and energetic expression of it, and its 
native, unconstrained appearance, all contribute to prove, that it was 
originally written in the same language in which it now appears. 


§ 40. Critical and Exegetical helps to the study of the Epistle. 


It is not my object to make out a copious catalogue of these: but 
only to notice those which are more particularly deserving of attention. 


Ancient Greek Commentators. 


Chysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, the Greek commentators on 
this epistle, are all deserving of an attentive perusal, in various respects. 
Philological, in the technical sense of this word, the reader must not 
expect to find them. Chrysostom is the most copious, flowing, and 
oratorical ; Theodoret, the most brief and comprehensive; but Theo- 
phylact is by far the most agreeable, especially for beginners in the 
study of Greek commentary. He comprises all that is valuable in 
Chrysostom, and, for the most part, nearly in Chrysostom’s words ; 
while, at the same time, he has given to the whole, more ease, simplicity, 
and compactness. Seldom does he venture upon any new opinion of 
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his own; and when he does, it is with great deference to his predeces- 
sors. The book deserves a republication at the present day, as a part 
of the apparatus requisite to the study of our epistle, and as one of 
the easiest and best means of introducing the young ii 5 aistae to an 
acquaintance with the Greek Commentators. 

If a glossary should be added to such a book, containing the few 
words in Theophylact that are not found in our common Greek lexi- 
cons, and also the very good Latin translation which now accompanies 
the Greek of Theophylact, it would constitute an excellent book, for 
commencing the study and the knowledge of the original Greek fathers. 
Such an apparatus is already prepared, and the book only waits for 
patronage, in order to be published. 


English Commentators. 


Owen, Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with preliminary 
Exercitations, 7 vols. 8vo. Edinb. -1812-14.—This work is replete with 
remarks of a doctrinal and experimental nature. The philology of it 
will be less valued at the present day. 

J. Pierce, Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of Paul, 4to. Lond. 
1733. Some ‘of the sentiments differ widely from those of Owen, and 
are such as ought to be examined with great caution; but the work, 
asa whole, exceeds any English commentary which I have read. The 
author has a great deal of acuteness, and is by no means wanting in 
regard to a tact for criticism. 

The works of Sykes, Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, Scott, Clark, 
and others, on this epistle, may profit some classes of readers, but they 
are not adapted to the higher purposes of philology. 


Commentaries in Latin and German. 


Among the older commentators, Erasmus, Grotius, Le Clere, Drusius, 
J. Cappell, Limborch, and Wolfius, have distinguished themselves. The 
more recent works are the following. 

J. B. Carpzovius, Exercitt. in Pauli Epist. ad Hebreeos ex Philone 
Alexandrino, 8vo. Helmst. 1750.—The same author has also published, 
Uebersetzung des Briefs an die Hebraer, Helmst. 1795. 

J. A. Cramer, Erklérung des Briefs an die Hebraer, 4to. Kopen- 
hagen, 1757. 3 

C. F. Schmidius, Observatt. super Epist. ad Hebreos, histor. crit. et ; 
theologice, 8vo. Lips, 1766, : 
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J. D. Michaelis, Erklarung des Briefs an die Hebraer, 4to. 2 edit, a 
1780. . 

S. F. N. Morus, Der Brief an die Hebraer uebersetzt, 8vo. Leip. 
1786. . 

G. C. Storr, Pauli Brief an die Hebraer erlautert. 8vo. Tiibingen, 
1809. | 

J. A. Ernesti, Lectiones in Epist. ad Hebreeos; illustrationes adje- 
cit G. J. Dindorf, 8vo. Lips. 1795;—a book of real worth, in a critical 
respect, although not executed with much taste as to form and manner. 
I have found in it more to my purpose than in any other of the com- 
mentaries which I have consulted. 

Heinrichs, in Nov. Test. Koppiano, Vol viii. This is a work, which 
exhibits some striking remarks, and no inconsiderable tact for exegesis. 
But the occasional extravagance of this writer’s opinions, and the 
haste with which he throws off his works, are to be regretted; as he 
plainly possesses ability to go deeper into his subjects of inquiry. 

D. Schulz, Der Brief an die Hebraer, Einleitung, Uebersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen, 8vo. Breslau, 1818. 

The latest work is by C. F. Boehme, Epist. ad Heb. Latine vertit, 
atque commentario instruxit perpetuo. 8vo. Lips. 1825. See above, 
§ 31. 


Literature of the Epistle. 


The introductions of Michaelis, Henlein, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, 
and De Wette, exhibit the sum of what has been hitherto accomplished, 
in regard to this subject. Seyffarth and Schulz, in the works examined 
above, have also discussed the same subject; as have Ziegler, Noesselt, 
Weber, Lardner, and others. Wolfius, Storr, Schmidt, Cramer, and 
most other commentators, have touched, more or less, on the literary 
topics that pertain to the epistle. Lardner, Storr, Ziegler, Cramer, 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, and Schulz, are most conspicuous among 
the class of writers now under consideration. 
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EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 





Dignity of Christ. His superiority over the angels. 


I. Gop, who in ancient times spake often and in various ways to 
2 the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
to us by his Son; whom he hath appointed Lord of all things, 
3 by whom also he made the worlds; (who, being the radiance 
of his glory and the exact image of his substance, and con- 
trolling all things by his own powerful word,) after he had by 
himself made expiation for our sins, sat down at the right 
4 hand of the majesty on high, being exalted as much above 
the angels, as he hath obtained a name more excellent than 
they. 
5 For to which of the angels said he, at any time, “ Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee?”’ And again, “I will 
6 be his Father, and he shall be my Son?” Again also, when 
he bringeth his first begotten into the world, he saith, “ Let 
all the angels of God worship him.” 
7 Moreover, of the angels it is said, “ Who maketh his angels 
8 winds, and his ministering servants a flame of fire.” But of 
the Son, “‘ Thy throne, O God, is eternal ; a sceptre of upright- 
9 ness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved right- 
eousness, and hated iniquity; therefore, O God, thy God hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
10 Also, “Thou, Lord, in the beginning, didst lay the foundations 
11 of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands: they 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, they shall all wax 
12 old like a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
and they shall decay; but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall never cease.” 
13 Unto which of the angels, also, hath he ever said, “ Sit thou 
at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool ?”’ 
14 Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to assist those 
who are to obtain salvation ? 


Exhortation diligently to seek the salvation proffered by the Lord of glory. 


Il. Iv behooveth us, therefore, the more abundantly to give 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
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2 should slight them. For if the law communicated by angels — 
was established, and every transgression and disobedience — 
3 received a just reward; how shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation? which being first declared by the Lord, was 
afterwards confirmed unto us by those who heard [him 3] — 
4 God also bearing witness with them, by signs, and wonders, — 
and diverse miraculous powers, and communications of the — 
Holy Spirit, according to his will. , 


Further declaration of Christ’s superiority over the angels. Objections against 
this, drawn from his human nature, removed, by showing the elevation of that 
nature, and the important objects accomplished by assuming it. ] 


5 Moreover, unto the angels hath he not put in subjection © 

the world that was to come, of which we are now speaking. — 

6 But one, in a certain place, hath testified, saying, “ What is — 

~ man, that thou art mindful of him; or the son of man, that — 

7 thou dost regard him? [Yet] thou hast made him but little — 

lower than the angels ; thou hast crowned him with glory and ~ 

honour, and hast set him over the works of thy hands. Allthings — 

8 hast thou put under his feet.” Now, by putting all things in ~ 

subjection to him, he left nothing which is not subject to him. — 

For the present, indeed, we do not see all things yet subjected 

9 to him; but we see Jesus, who was made but little lower than 

the angels, crowned with glory and honour on account of the 

suffering of death, when by the grace of God he had tasted ~ 

10 death for all. It became him, also, for whom are all things, 

and by whom are all things, to bestow, on account of suffer- 

ings, the highest honours upon him who is the Captain of their 

salvation, leading many sons to glory. 

11 Furthermore, both he who maketh expiation, and they for — 

whom expiation is made, are of one [nature ;] for which cause 

12 he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, “I will de- — 

clare thy name to my brethren; in the midst of the congrega- 

13 tion will I praise thee.” And again, “I will put my trust in © 

him.” And again, “Behold, I, and the children which God ~ 

14 hath given me!” Since then the children are partakers of — 

flesh and blood, himself also in like manner partook of them, ~ 

in order that by his death he might subdue him who had a ~ 

15 deadly power, that is, the devil, and free those, who, through ~ 

fear of condemnation, had, during their whole lives, been 
exposed to a state of bondage. 

16 Besides, he doth not at all help the angels, but he helpeth — 

17 the seed of Abraham. Hence it was necessary, that in all — 

respects he should be like to his brethren, so that he might — 

be a merciful and faithful high priest as to things which per- — 

tain to God, in order to make atonement for the sins of the ~ 

18 people. For inasmuch as he himself suffered, being tempted, 

he is able to succour those who are tempted. 
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Comparison of Christ with Moses. Warning against disregarding his admonitions, 
IM. Wuererore, holy brethren, who have received the heavenly 
invitation, attentively consider Jesus, the apostle and high 
2 priest whom we have acknowledged; who was faithful to him 
that appointed him, even as Moses [was] in all his house. 
‘3 For he is worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as the 
4 builder is entitled to more honour than the house. (Now, every 
house is built by some one, and he who formed all things is 
5 God.) Moses, however, was faithful in all his house as a 
servant, for the sake of testifying those things which were to 
6 be declared: but Christ, as a Son, over his house; whose 
house we are, provided we hold fast unto the end our confi- 
dence and joyful hope. 
7 Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith, “To-day, while ye 
8 hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
9 in the day of temptation in the wilderness, when your fathers 
tempted me, proved me, and saw my works forty years. 
10 Wherefore I was angry with that generation, and said, They 
do always err in their hearts, and they have not acknowledged 
11 my ways. So I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter into 
my rest.” 
12 Beware, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil and 
unbelieving heart, so that»>he may apostatize from the living 
13 God. But admonish one another continually, while it is 
called to-day, so that no one of you may become hardened by 
14 sinful delusion. For we shall be made partakers of the bless- 
ings which Christ bestows, provided we hold fast even to the 
end our first confidence. 
15 With regard to the saying, “To-day, while ye hear his voice, 
16 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation ;”” who now were 
they, that when they heard did provoke? Nay, did not all, 
17 who came out of Egypt under Moses? And with whom was 
he angry forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, 
18 whose corpses fell in the wilderness? ‘To whom did he 
swear, that they should not enter into his rest, except to those 
19 who did not believe?) We see, then, that they could not enter 
in, because of unbelief. 
The rest promised to believers in ancient times is still proffered. The threatenings 
against unbelief remain in full force. 
IV. Ler us beware, therefore, since a promise is still left of 
entering into his rest, lest any one of you should come short 
2 of it. For to us also blessings are proclaimed, as well as to 
them; the word, however, which they heard, did not profit 
them, not being connected with faith in those who heard it. 
3 But we who believe do enter into the rest; as he says, “So I 
sware, in my wrath, [unbelievers] shall not enter into my 
rest ;”’ namely, [rest from] the works which had been per- 
4 formed, after the foundation of the world was laid. For [the 
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Scripture] speaketh, in a certain place, concerning the seventh 
day, in this manner, “ And God rested, on the seventh day, 
5 from all his works.’’ And again, in this [manner,] “ They 
6 shall not enter into my rest.”” Since then it remaineth that 
some must enter into that [rest,] and they, to whom this 
blessing was formerly proclaimed, did not enter in because 
of unbelief, [it followeth that believers only can enter into 
it.) * 
= Saat he specifieth a particular day, To-pay, when speak- 
ing by David, so long a time afterwards; as it is said, “ To- 
8 pay, while ye hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” Now, 
if Joshua had given them rest, then he would not have spoken 
of another day. 
9 Consequently, there remaineth a rest for the people of God. 
10 He, moreover, who entereth into his [God’s] rest, will also 
cease from his own works, as God did from his. 
11 Let us strive, then, to enter into that rest, so that no 
12 one may perish in like manner, through unbelief. For the 
threatening of God hath an active and mighty power, yea, it is 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of both life and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
13 row; he also judgeth the thoughts and purposes of theheart ; nor 
is there any thing which can be concealed from his sight, but 
all is naked and exposed to the view of him, unto whom we 
must render our account. 





Comparison of Christ with the Jewish high priest introduced. Reproof for 
ignorance of the higher doctrines of the Christian religion, followed by encou- 
* ragement and exhortation. 

14 Moreover, since we have a high priest who has passed 
through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 

15 fast to our profession. For we have not a high priest, who 
is not able to sympathize with our weaknesses; but one 
who was tempted in all respects as we are, [yet] without sin. 

16 Let us, therefore, approach the throne of grace with confidence 
that we may obtain mercy, and find favour, so as to be 
assisted in time of need. 

V. Now every high priest, taken from among men, is appointed 
in behalf of men on account of things which pertain to God, 
that he may present both oblations and sacrifices for sin ; 

2 being able to shew kindness to the ignorant and the erring, 

3 inasmuch as he himself is compassed with infirmity. On this 
account, also, he must present sin-offerings, as well for himself 

4 as for the people. Moreover, no one assumeth for himself this 
honour, but he is called [thereto] of God, even as Aaron was. 

5 In like manner, Christ also did not ciaim for himself the 
honour of being high priest; but he who said, “ Thou art my 

| * Supplied from ver. 3.. 
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Son, this day have I begotten thee,’’ [bestowed this honour 

6 upon him.] So also he saith, in another place, “ Thou art a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedek.”’ 

7 ‘The same, in the days of his incarnation, (having offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong cries and with tears, 
unto him that was able to save him from death, and being 

8 delivered from that which he feared,) although a Son, was 

9 made acquainted with obedience in a state of suffering. Then, 
when exalted to glory, he became the author of eternal salva- 

10 tion, to all who obey him, being called of God, “ A high 
priest, after the order of Melchisedek.”’ 

1] Respecting him we have much to say, which it will be dif- 

12 ficult to explain, since ye are dull of apprehension. For even 
when ye ought to be able to teach, after [so long] a time, ye 
have need to be taught again the first elements of the oracles 

13 of God, and need milk rather than solid food. For every one, 
who is a partaker of milk, is unskilled in the doctrines of reli- 

14 gion; he is yet achild. But solid food is for those of mature 
age, who have faculties exercised by practice for the distin- 
guishing of both good and evil. 

VI. Wherefore, leaving the first principles of Christian doctrine, 
let us go on toward a mature state [of religious knowledge ;] 
not laying again the foundation, concerning repentance from 

2 works which cause death, and faith towards God ; [concerning] 
the doctrine of baptisms, and the laying on of hands, and the 

3 resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment. And this will 

4 we do, if God permit. For it is impossible, that they, who 
have been once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 

5 gift, and been made partakers of the holy Spirit, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the miraculous powers of the 

6 age which was to come, and have fallen away, should be again 
renewed to repentance, since they have crucified for themselves 
the Son of God, and-openly exposed him to shame. 

7 Now the earth, which drinketh in the rain that frequently 
cometh upon it, and bringeth forth fruits useful to those for 

8 whose sake it is tilled, receiveth blessings from God. But 
that which bringeth forth thorns and briars, is reprobate, and 
is near to a curse which will end in burning. 

9 But, beloved, we confidently hope for better things concern- 

10 ing you, even those connected with salvation, although we 
thus speak. For God is not unkind, so that he will forget 
your labour, and the love which ye have shown toward his 
name, in having performed kind offices towards the saints, and 
in still performing them. 

11 Moreover, we are desirous that every one of you should 
manifest the same diligence, for the sake of a full assurance of 
hope, even to the end; so that ye may not be slothful, but 

12 imitators of those who, through faith and patient expectation. 
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13 have come to the possession of promised blessings. For when — 
God made a promise to Abraham, seeing he could swear by no ~ 
14 greater, he sware by himself, saying, “I will greatly bless — 


15 thee, and exceedingly multiply thee.” And so, having 
16 patiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Now, 
men swear by one who is greater, and the oath for confir- 
17 mation [maketh] an end of all dispute among them. In like 
manner, God, desirous of shewing more abundantly to the 
heirs of promise the immutability of his purpose, interposed 
18 by an oath; so that by two immutable things, concerning 
which it is impossible for God to lie, we, who have sought for 
a refuge, might be strongly persuaded to hold fast the hope 
19 that is set before us, which we cleave to as an anchor of the 
soul sure and firmly fixed, and which entereth within the veil, 


20 whither Jesus our forerunner hath gone, being made high- 


priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedek. 


Comparison of Christ, as a priest, with Melchisedek. New order of things 
required by the appointment of such a priest; which appointment was made 
with the solemnity of an oath; and the office created by it was perpetual, 
allowing of no succession like that of the Jewish priests. 

VII. Now this Melchisedek was king of Salem, and priest of the 
most high God. The same met Abraham returning from the 

2 slaughter of the kings, and blessed him. ‘To him, also, Abra- 
ham gave a tenth part of all. By interpretation, [his name] 
meaneth, first King of Righteousness; and then, he is also 

3 King of Salem, which meaneth, King of Peace. Without 
father, without mother, without genealogy; having neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life, but being like to the Son of God ; 
he remaineth a high priest perpetually. 

4 Consider, now, how great he must be, to whom Abraham 

5 the patriarch gave a tenth part of the spoils! Even the sons 
of Levi, who take the office of priests, have indeed a command 

_ by the law to tithe the people, that is, their brethren, although 

6 descended from the loins of Abraham; but he, whose descent 
is not counted from them, tithed Abraham, and blessed him to 

7 whom the promises were made. And beyond all controversy, 
the inferior was blessed by the superior. 

8 Here, also, men receive tithes who die; but there, one of 

9 whom it is testified that he liveth. Yea, (if I may so speak,) 
even Levi himself, who receiveth tithes, was tithed in Abra- 

10 ham; for he was then in the loins of his ancestor when Mel- 
cisedek met him. 

11 Moreover, if there had been a perfect accomplishment of 
what was needed, by the Levitical priesthood, (for the law 
was given to the people, in connexion with this), what neces- 
sity was there still, that another priest should arise after the 
order of Melchisedek, and not be named after the order of 

12 Aaron? But if the priesthood be changed, there must needs 
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13 be also a change of the law. Now he, concerning whom these 
things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom 

14 served at the altar; for it is plain, that our Lord sprang from 
Judah, in respect to which tribe, Moses said nothing concern- 

15 ing the priesthood. And still more manifest is it, [that the 
priesthood is changed,] if another priest hath arisen, like to 

16 Melchisedek ; who hath not been made so by a law of tempo- 

17 rary obligation, but by an authority of endless duration. For 
{the Scripture] declareth, “Thou art a priest for ever, after 

the order of Melchisedek.”’ 

18 There is, also, a setting aside of the preceding law, because 

19 it was weak and unavailing. For the law did not fully accom- 
plish any thing; but the introduction of a better hope [doth], 
by which we draw near to God. 

20 Furthermore, inasmuch as not without an oath [Jesus was 
made a priest], (for they are made priests without an oath, 
but he with an oath, by him who said to him, “ The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the 

22 order of Melchisedek,’’) by so much hath Jesus become the 
surety of a better covenant. 

23 Those priests, moreover, are many, because they are not 

24 suffered to continue by reason of death; but he, because he 
continueth for ever, hath a priesthood without any succession; 

25 and on this account he is able always to save those who come 
unto God by him, since he ever liveth to interpose in their 
behalf. 

The subject of Christ’s qualifications for the office of a priest, (proposed in ch. v. 
23, and briefly discussed in ch. v. 7—9), resumed. His superiority over the 
Jewish priests, in respect to these, exhibited. 

26 Such a high priest, moreover, was needful for us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and exalted 

27 above the heavens; who hath not any daily necessity, like the 
high priest, to offer sacrifices, first for their own sins, and 
then for the sins of the people; for this he did, once for all, 

28 when he offered up himself. Now the law maketh men high 
priests, who have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which 
was since the law, [maketh] the Son [high priest], who is 
exalted to glory for evermore. 

Expiatory office of Christ as a priest. His functions, the dispensation under which 
they are performed, the place of exercising them, the manner and effects of them, 
compared with those of the Jewish priests. 

VIII. The principal thing, however, among those of which we 
are speaking, is, that we have such a high priest, who.is seated 

2 on the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the heavens, a 
minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle which the 

Lord hath reared and not man. ) 

3 Now every high priest is appointed, in order that he may 
present oblations and sacrifices; whence it becometh neces- 
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sary, that this one also should have something which he may — 
4 present. But if he were on earth, then he could not be a © 
priest, seeing there are priests who present oblations accord- — 
ing to the law; (the same who perform service in [that sanc- — 
tuary which is but] a mere copy of the heavenly one; for — 


Moses, when about to build the tabernacle, was ‘divinely 
admonished, ‘‘ See now,” said he, “ that thou make all things 
6 according to the pattern shewed thee in the mount.”) But 
now, he hath obtained a service which is more excellent; as 
much more as the covenant is better of which he is mediator, 
and which is sanctioned by better promises. 
7 Moreover, if that first covenant had been faultless, then 
8 would no place have been sought for the second. But finding 
fault [with the first], he saith to them, *‘ Behold the days are 
coming, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant 
9 with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah; not 
according to the covenant which I made with their fathers, in 
the day when I took them by the hand, to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt; for they did not continue in my covenant, 

10 and I rejected them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant, 
which I will’ make with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord; I will impress my laws upon their minds, and 
engrave them upon their hearts; and I will be their God, and 

1] they shall be my people. No one shall teach his fellow- 
citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for 

12 all shall know me, from the least even to the greatest. For 
I will be merciful in respect to their iniquities, and their sins 
and their transgressions will I] remember no more.” 

13 By saying, ‘‘a new [covenant],”’ he representeth the first as 
old; now that which hath become old, and is advancing in 
age, is nigh to dissolution. | 

Moreover the first [covenant] had ordinances of service, and 
2 a sanctuary of an earthly nature. For an outer tabernacle was 
prepared, in which was the candlestick, and the table, and the 

3 shewbread, which is called, The holy place. And behind the 

4 second veil was the tabernacle, which is called, The holy of 
holies, containing the golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant overlaid with gold on every part, in which was the 

olden urn that contained the manna, and the rod of Aaron 

5 which budded, and the tables of the covenant. Over it, also, 
were the cherubim of glory, overshadowing the mercy-seat. 


Of these things, it is not necessary, at present, particularly to 


speak. 
6 ow these being thus prepared, the priests performing the 
7 services entered continually into the outer tabernacle. But 
into the inner one, only the high priest [entered], once in 
each year, not without blood, which he presented for himself 
8 and for the sins of the people. By this the Holy Spirit signi- 
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fied, that the way to the most holy place was not yet open, 

9 while the first tabernacle had a standing ; which hath been a 
type down to the present time, in which both oblations and 
sacrifices are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is 

10 needed in regard to the conscience, for him who performeth 

the services; [and all the] ordinances pertaining to the flesh, 
had respect only to meats, and drinks, and divers ablutions, 

11 enjoined until the time of reformation. But Christ being 
come, a high priest of future blessings, through a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, not of 

12 this {material] creation, he entered once for all into the holy 
place, not with the blood of goats and of bullocks, but with 

13 his own blood, procuring eternal redemption. Now if the 
blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, cleanse in respect to the purification of the flesh, 

14 how much more shall the blood of Christ, who by an eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purify our con- 
science from works which cause death, so that we may serve 
the living God ! 

15 On this account, also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, 
so that, his death being a ransom for the sins [committed] 
under the former covenant, they who have been called might 

16 receive the promised blessing of the eternal inheritance. For 
where there is a testament, it is necessary that the death of 

17 the testator should take place; because a testament is valid 
in respect to those only who are dead, seeing it hath no force 
while the testator is living. 

18 Hence, not even the first [covenant] was ratified without 

19 blood. For when all the commandment, according to the law, 
had been read by Moses to all the people, taking the blood of 
bullocks and of goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, 
he sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, saying, 

20 “ This is the blood of the covenant which God hath enjoined 

21 upon you.” The tabernacle, also, and likewise all the vessels 
for service, did he sprinkle in the same manner with blood. 

22 Indeed, almost every thing is required by the law to be 
purified by blood; and without the shedding of blood there 
is no forgiveness. 

23 + Since, then, the likenesses of heavenly things must needs 
be purified in this manner, the heavenly things themselves 

24 [must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. For Christ 
did not enter into a sanctuary made with hands, which is only 
a copy of the true one, but into heaven itself, that he might 

25 thenceforth appear before God for us. Yet not that he might 
frequently make an offering of himself, like the high priest 
who entereth into the sanctuary every year with blood not his 

26 own, (for then he must needs have often suffered, since the 
foundation of the world) ; but now, at the close of this age; 

8 
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he hath once for all made his appearance, in order that he 
might remove the punishment due to sin, by the sacrifice of 

27 himself. For since it is appointed unto men to die but once, 

28 and after this [cometh] the judgment; so Christ also, after 
having once for all made an offering of himself to bear the sins 
of many, will appear, at his second [coming], without a sin- 
offering, for the salvation of.those who wait for him. 

X. Moreover, the law, which containeth a mere outline of 
future blessings, and not the complete image of these things, 
can never, by those yearly sacrifices which are continually 
offered, fully accomplish what is needed for those who approach 

2 [the altar.] For if it could, then would not these offerings 
have ceased, because the worshippers, once for all made clean, 
3 would no longer have been conscious of sins? On the con- 
trary, by these [sacrifices] yearly remembrance is made of sin. 
4 And truly, it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats 
5 should take away sin. Wherefore, [Christ,] entering into the 
world, saith, “ Sacrifice and oblation thou desirest not, but a 
6 body hast thou prepared for me; in whole burnt offerings and 

7 [offerings] for sin thou hast no pleasure. Then said I, Lo! I 
come, O God, to do thy will; (in the volume of the book it is 

8 written concerning me.”) When he saith, in the first place, 
‘* Sacrifice and oblation, and whole burnt offerings and (offer- 
ings] for sin, thou desirest not, nor hast pleasure in them,” 

9 (which are presented according to the law;) [and] then saith, 

- Lo! I come to do thy will;” he abolisheth the first, that he 

10 may establish the second. By this will, expiation is made 

- for us, through.the offering of the body-of Jesus Christ once 
for all. 

1l Now every priest standeth, performing daily service, and 
oftentimes presenting the same sacrifices which can never take 

12 away sin; but this one, having once offered a perpetual sacri- 

13 fice for sin, sat down at the right hand of God, thenceforth 

14 waiting until his enemies be made his footstool. By one 
offering, then, he hath fully accomplished, for ever, what was 
needed by those for whom expiation is made. 

15 Moreover, the Holy Spirit also testifieth this to us ; for after 

16 saying, “ This is the covenant which I will make with them, 
after those days, saith the Lord, I will write my laws upon 

17 their hearts, and engrave them upon their minds,” then [he 

18 saith,] “ Their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 

- more.’ But where there is remission of these, there is no 
more offering for sin. 





Exhortation to perseverance, from a consideration of the faithfulness of God, of the 
severe doom of apostates, and of the sutferings which the Hebrew Christians 

had already endured for the sake of religion. , 

19 Having then, brethren, free access to the sanctuary, by 
20 the blood of Jesus, in a new and living way, which he hath 
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21 consecrated through the veil, (that is, his flesh;) and 
22 [having] also a high priest over the house of God; let us 
approach in full confidence, with a true heart, being purified 
as to our hearts from a consciousness of evil. Being cleansed, 
23 also, as to our bodies, with pure water, let us hold fast with- 
out wavering the hope which we profess; for faithful is he 
24 who hath promised. Let us, moreover, attentively regard one 
25 another, for the sake of exciting to love and good works; not 
forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, (as the custom 
of some is,) but admonishing [one another ;] and this so much 
the more, as ye see the day approaching. 
26 Moreover, should we voluntarily sin, after having received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
27 for sin; but a certain fearful expectation of punishment, yea, 
of fiery indignation which will consume the adversaries. 
28 Whosoever transgressed the law of Moses, suffered death 
29 without mercy, in case of two or three witnesses; of how 
much sorer punishment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, 
who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and regarded the 
blood of the covenant by which he hath been consecrated as 
30 unclean, and done despite to the Spirit of grace! Surely we 
know him, who hath said, Vengeance is mine, I will render 
it,’ saith the Lord; and again, ‘The Lord will judge his 
31 people.” It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. ! 
32 Call to mind, now, the former days, in which, after ye were 
33 enlightened, ye endured a great contest with sufferings; partly 
because ye were made a public spectacle both by reproaehes 
and afflictions, and partly because ye had sympathy with those 
34 who were thus treated. For ye did truly sympathize with 
those who were prisoners, and cheerfully suffer the plundering 
of your own substance, knowing that ye have for yourselves a 
39 better possession in heaven, yea, one which is enduring. Cast 
not away, then, your confidence, which will obtain a great 
reward. 
36 §©Ye have need, it is true, of patient waiting, in order that, 
when ye have done the will of God, ye may receive the pro- 
37 mised blessing. Yet a very little while, nevertheless, and 
38 “he who is coming will come, and will not delay.” ‘* The 
just,” also, “ shall live by faith;” but, “ If any man draw 
39 back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” We, however, are 
not of those who draw back unto destruction: but of those 
who believe unto the salvation of the soul. 
Description of faith, and of the effects of it in respect to the saints of ancient 
times. 
XI. Now, faith is confidence in respect to things hoped for, [and] 
2 canvincing evidence of things not seen. On account, of this, 
moreover, the ancients obtained commendation. . ; 
s2 
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3 By faith we perceive, that the worlds were formed by the 


word of God, so that the things which are seen, were not — 


made from those which do appear. 

4 By faith Abel offered to God a better sacrifice than Cain, on 
account of which he was commended as righteous, God him- 
self bestowing commendation upon his oblations; and by the 
same, though dead, he still speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoch was translated, without seeing death, and 
“he was no more found, because God had translated him.” 
He is commended, also, as “ having pleased God,” before his 

6 translation. But without faith it is impossible to please him; 
for he who cometh unto God, must believe that he is, and that 
he will reward those who seek him. “ 

7 By faith Noah, being divinely admonished respecting the 
future, with reverence prepared an ark for the safety of his 
household, by which he condemned the world, and obtained 
the justification which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham obeyed, when called to go forth unto the 
place which he was to receive for a possession; yea, he went 

9 forth not knowing whither he was going. By faith he so- 
journed in the land of promise, while it belonged to strangers, 
dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, who were heirs of the 

10 same promise: for he expected a city which hath foundations, 

1] whose builder and maker is God. By faith also, Sarah herself 
received the power of conception, and this beyond the cus- 
tomary season of life, inasmuch as she counted him to be 

12 faithful who had promised. Wherefore there sprang, even 
from one who was dead too as to these things, [a seed] like 
the stars of heaven for multitude, and like the sand on the 
shore of the sea, which cannot be numbered. 

13 These all died in faith, not having received the promised 
blessings ; but seeing them afar off, and hailing them with 
joy, they professed themselves to be strangers and sojourners 

14 on the earth. Now, they who thus profess, shew that they are 

15 in quest of a country; for if they had cherished the remem- 
brance of that from which they came, they had opportunity to 

16 return thither. But now they were desirous of a better 
[country], that is, of a heavenly one. Wherefore God is not 
ashamed of them, [nor] to be called their God; for he hath 

repared a city for them. 

17 ‘By faith Abraham, when put to trial, made an offering of 
Isaac; yea, he who had received the promises made an offering 

18 of his only son; unto whom it had been said, “ After Isaac 

19 shall thy seed be named ;” counting that God was able to raise 
him even from the dead, whence also, comparatively, [speak- 
ing], he obtained him. 

20 ‘By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, in regard to the 

21 future. By faith Jacob, when about to die, blessed each of 
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Joseph’s sons, and bowed himself upon the top of his staff. 

22 By faith Joseph, at the close of life, made mention of the 
departure of the children of Israel [from Egypt}, and gave 
commandment respecting his own bones. 

23 By faith Mo8es, after his birth, was concealed for three 
months by his parents, because they saw that he was a goodly 
child, and did not fear the king’s commandment. By faith 
Moses, when arrived at mature age, refused to be called the 

25 son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 

26 a season; counting reproach, such as Christ endured, to be 
greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt; for he had 

27 respect to a state of reward. By faith he left Egypt, not 
fearing the anger of the king; for he continued stedfast, as 

28 one who seeth him that is invisible. By faith he observed the 
passover and the sprinkling of blood, so that he who destroyed 
the firstborn might not touch them. 

29 By faith they passed through the Red Sea, as on dry land; 

30 which the Egyptians assaying to do, were drowned. By faith 
the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed 
about for seven days. 

31 ‘By faith Rahab, the harlot, having entertained the spies in 
a friendly manner, perished not with the unbelieving. 

32 And what shall I say more? For time would fail me, 
should I tell of Gideon, of Barak also, and Samson, and 

33 Jephtha, of David too, and Samuel, and the prophets; who, 
through faith, subdued kingdoms, executed justice, obtained 

34 promised blessings, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, were made 
strong from a state of infirmity, became mighty in war, over- 

35 threw the armies of foreigners. Women recovered their dead 
by a resurrection. Some were tortured, not accepting a | 
deliverance, in order that they might attain to a better resur- 

36 rection. Others were tried by mockings and scourges, and 

37 also by bonds and imprisonment. ‘They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the 
murderous sword, they went about in sheep-skins and goat- 

38 skins, suffering want, afflicted, injuriously treated, (of whom 
the world was not worthy), wandering around in deserts and 
mountains, in caves also and dens of the earth. 

39 ~All these, moreover, who are commended on account of 

AO their faith, did not receive the promised blessing; God hav- 
ing provided some better thing for us, so that without 
us they could not obtain a full accomplishment of what was 
needed. 
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Encouragement to persevere. Trials must not dishearten, for God sends them in 
kindness to his children. The gospel holds out more that is cheering and encou- 
raging, than the law. The voice of its author must not be slighted. 


XII, Sincz now we are encompassed by so great a multitude of 
witnesses, laying aside every incumbrance, and especially the 
sin which easily besetteth us, let us run with perseverance 

2 the race which is set before us ; looking unto Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith, who, on account of the joy set before 
him, endured the cross, not regarding shame, and hath sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of God. 

3 Consider, now, him who endured such opposition against 
himself from sinners, lest becoming discouraged in your minds 

4 ye grow weary. Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, in your 

5 struggle against sin. And have ye forgotten the exhortation, 
which is addressed to you as children, “‘ My son, do not slight the 
chastenings of the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved 

6 by him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourg- 

7 eth every son whom he receiveth?” If ye endure chastise- 
ment, God is dealing with you as children; for what son is 

8 there, whom his father does not chasten? But if ye are with- 
out chastisement, of which all [children] are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons. 

9 Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh, who have 
chastened us, and we have yielded them reverence; shall we 
not much more yield subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, 

10 that we may live? They, indeed, chastened us for a little 
while, according to their own pleasure; but he, for our good, 

1] that we might be made partakers of his holiness. Now, all 
chastening seemeth for the present not to be matter of joy, but 
of grief; yet afterwards, it yieldeth the happy fruits of righte- 
ousness, to those who are exercised thereby. 

12 Wherefore, “Strengthen the weak hands and the feeble 

13 knees,” and ‘Make plain the paths for your feet,” so that 
what is lame may not be wrenched, but rather healed. 

14 Follow after peace with all men, and holiness, without 

15 which no man shall see the Lord. See to it, that no one fail 
of the favour of God; that no root of bitterness spring up and 

16 trouble you, and many be defiled thereby. Let there be no 
fornicator, nor profane person, like Esau, who for one morsel 

17 of meat sold his birthright. For ye know, that when he was 
afterwards desirous to obtain the blessing, it was refused ; 
yea, he found no place for a change of mind [in his father, ]} 
although he sought for it with tears. 

18 Moreover, ye are not come to the mount which could be 
touched, and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, and darkness, 

19 and tempest; nor to the sound of the trumpet, and the voice 
of commands, the hearers of which refused that another word 
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20 should be added to them; (for they could not endure the 
admonition, “ If even a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 

21 stoned ;’’ and—so terrible was the sight—even Moses said, 

22 “TI fear and tremble:”) but ye are come to mount Zion; and 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem; and 
to an innumerable company, the joyful host of angels; and to 

23 the assembly of the first-born, enrolled in heaven; and to the 
Judge, the God of all; and to the spirits of the just, who 

24 have obtained their final reward; and to the mediator of the 
new covenant, Jesus; and to the blood of sprinkling, which 
speaketh better things than [the blood of] Abel. 

25 ‘Take heed, that ye turn not away from him, who speaketh 
to you; for if they did not escape who turned away from him 
who warned them on earth, much more shall we [not escape, | 

26 if we slight him who [warneth us} from heaven. His voice 
then shook the earth; but now it is promised, saying, “ Yet 
once more, I will shake not only the earth, but heaven also.”’ 

27 Now this “ Yet once more,” denotes a removing of the things 
which are shaken, as of created things, in order that the 
things which are not shaken may remain. 

28 Wherefore, having obtained a kingdom which cannot be 
shaken, let us manifest gratitude, (by which we may serve 

29 God acceptably,) with reverence and godly fear. For our 
“‘ God is a consuming fire.” 


“Various practical directions and cautions. Closes with affectionate requests and 
salutations. 


XIII. Ler brotherly love continue. Forget not hospitality ; for 
2 by this some have entertained angels unawares. Remember 
3 those who are in bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow- 
prisoners ; those who are suffering evil, as being yourselves 
4 yet in the body. Let marriage be honourable among all, and 
the bed undefiled; for whoremongers and adulterers God will 
5 judge. Let your conduct be free from covetousness, and be 
contented with what ye possess. For he hath said, “I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee:” so that we may boldly 
6 say, “The Lord is my helper, and I will not be afraid. What 
can man do to me?” 
7 Remember your leaders, who have spoken unto you the 
word of God; and attentively considering the end of their 
8 manner of life, imitate their faith. Jesus Christ is the same, 
9 yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Be not carried hither and 
thither by diverse and strange doctrines; for it is good that 
the heart should be confirmed by grace, and not by meats, by 
which those have not been profited, who have been occupied 
10 therewith. We have an altar, of which they have no right to 
eat, who render their service to the tabernacle. 
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11 Moreover, the bodies of those animals, whose blood was 


carried into the sanctuary as a sin-offering by the high priest, 
12 were burned without the camp. Wherefore, Jesus also, that 
he might make expiation for the people by his own blood, 
13 suffered without the gate. Let us, then, go forth to him 
14 without the camp, bearing reproaches like his; for here we 
15 have no abiding city, but are seeking for one yet future. By 
him, therefore, let us continually present to God the sacrifice 
of praise, that is, the fruit of our lips ascribing praise to his 
name. 
16 Forget not kindness, also, and liberality; for with such 
17 sacrifices God is well pleased. Obey your leaders, and be 
subject to them; for they watch over your souls, as those who 
must give an account. [So obey,] that they may do this with 
joy, and not with grief, for this would be unprofitable to you. 
18 Pray for us; for we trust that we have a good conscience, 
being desirous in all things to demean ourselves uprightly. 
19 I make this request, also, the more earnestly, in order that I 
may speedily be restored to you. | 
20 Now, may the God of peace, that raised from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, (who by the blood of an everlasting covenant has 
21 become the great Shepherd of the sheep,) prepare you for every 
good work, that ye may do his will; working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
22 Moreover, I beseech you, brethren, to bear with this word 
of exhortation; for I have written briefly to you. 
23 Know ye, that our brother Timothy is sent away; with whom 
if he return speedily, I shall visit you. 
24 Salute all your leaders, and all the saints. They of Italy 
25 salute you. Grace be with you all, Amen, 
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COMMENTARY. 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONTENTS 


OF THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


THE writer of this epistle is a Hebrew, and addresses his Hebrew 
brethren, who had made a profession of the Christian religion. Nothing 
can be plainer, than that those addressed are considered as being in 
danger of apostacy from that religion. To warn them against this dan- 
ger, is the principal object of our epistle. In order to do this, the writer 
proceeds to lay before them the aggravated guilt, and the awful doom, 
of those who make defection from Christianity; to direct their views 
towards that crown of glory which fadeth not away, and which is reserved 
in heaven for all who persevere, even to the end of life, in their fidelity 
to Christ; to put them on their guard against the various enticements 
of sin, which might allure them from the paths of Christian duty; and 
especially to guard them against relapsing into supersiitious views 
_respecting the importance and necessity of the ceremonial rites and 
sacrifices of the Levitical institutions, and against being induced by these 
. to relax their confidence in Jesus, and in his atoning sacrifice. 
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It was these last sources of danger, to which the Hebrew Christians 
were particularly exposed. Nothing could well be more magnificent 
and imposing than the temple worship, as practised by the Jews at that 
time. The temple, built after their return from the captivity, was not 
indeed, so rich in ornament as that which Solomon had built. But ~ 
had, at a vast expense, been greatly extended and beautified by Herod 
It was regarded by all Jews, as the peculiar dwelling-place of Jehovah— 
the only one in which he deigned to manifest himself on earth. The 
Jewish nation, also, habitually regarded themselves, as the only one to 
whom God had made a special revelation. The worship, practised in the 
temple, had been instituted by Moses, under divine guidance, and con- 
tinued, with but partial interruptions, for about 1500 years. All the 
exterior of this worship was adapted to strike the eye, and impress the 
mind, of the beholder. The awfulness of the place in which it was 
celebrated; the magnificent costume of the priests; the spacious and 
lofty apartment in which they officiated; the solemn part which he who 
offered any sacrifice was himself called to perform; above all, the 
apprehension that full pardon for sin, and reconciliation to God, were 
obtained by the rites and offerings which the law prescribed ; contributed 
to make deep and lasting impressions on the mind of all Hebrews, who 
seriously exercised their thoughts on the subject of religion, and paid 
their devotions in the temple. All their education, from the first dawn- 
ing of the youthful mind, had a direct tendency to confirm and strengthen 
these impressions. Never was a nation more enthusiastically attached to 
its customs, rites, and country, than were the Jews. They looked abroad 
upon other nations, as outcasts from God, and unworthy of his paternal 
kindness and blessing. : 


The New Testament is full of evidence, adapted to show the correct- 
ness of this statement. The disputes which the extension of Christian 
privileges to the Gentiles occasioned among the first Jewish converts ; 
the reluctance with which the former were admitted to participate in 
them; and the repeated, violent, and long-protracted opposition that was 
made. to abandoning the peculiar rites of the Mosaic institutions; all 
contribute to evince, how deeply engraven upon the mind of every Jew 
was the impression, that the laws of Moses were never to be changed, | 
and that the Messiah himself was rather to restore and modify, than to 
repeal them, 
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In such a state of mind had the Christian converts once been, whom 
the writer of our epistle addressed, What wonder, now, if they were 
exposed from this quarter to be shaken in their attachment to the new 
religion which they had professed, and which confessedly gave up all 
confidence in the religious rites of the Levitical institutions? Tempta- 
tions from without also assailed them. Their unbelieving Hebrew 
brethren argued with them; opposed them ridiculed them; made 
powerful appeals to all the feelings with which their birth, education, 
and former worship had inspired them; persecuted them; traduced 
them to heathen magistrates; and excommunicated them. They suffered 
the loss of property, and of liberty. Their lives were threatened. The 
coming of Christ, which they had supposed would speedily take place 
for their deliverance, was delayed. How could it be, that human 
frailty, joined with former prejudices and present sufferings, should not 
have a dangerous influence upon them ? 

In this state the apostle saw them to be, and set himself about the 
important and difficult work of correcting their errors, and encouraging 
their desponding minds. How was this to be done with the greatest 
probability of success? Plainly, arguments and considerations, of such 
a nature as were best adapted to meet the difficulties with which they 
were contending, were those to which he would most readily resort. And 
throughout the whole epistle, it is manifest that he has done this, with 
consummate skill, judgment, and force. 

As the greatest of all the dangers to which the Hebrew converts were 
exposed, was that which resulted from their former religious attachments 
and prejudices, excited and augmented, as they daily were, by the 
efforts of their unbelieving Jewish brethren ; so the writer of our epistle 
employs his principal force, in order to preclude or avert this danger. 
Other topics are subordinate with him. Although they are often touched 
upon, and with great skill and power, yet they are so interwoven with 
the main object before him, that they are in a measure concealed from the 
first view of a hasty reader. 

The general plan of the epistle may be briefly represented. It consists 
in a comparison of the new dispensation with the old, and in pointing 
out the various grounds of preference which belong to the new. From 
this superiority of the new dispensation, various arguments are deduced, 
im order to shew the importance of cleaving to the Christian profession, 
instead of reverting back to Judaism, which could not now be the means 
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of saving those who embraced it. Considerations of such a nature are 
repeated, as often as the comparisons introduced afford occasion for 
them. This accounts for the repetition of spt addresses, so often 
found in our epistle. 

The Jews gloried in their dispensation, because angels had been 
employed as mediators of it, when the law was given at Sinai. In their 
view, this stamped a high and heavenly honour upon it. Our author 
does not attack their views of this subject, but he commences his epistle 
by shewing that Christ, the mediator and head of the new dispensation, 
as it regards his name, his rank, his dominion, his creative and eternal 
power, is superior to the angels, chap. i. 1—14. On this ground, then, 
Christianity may claim a precedence; and hence he exhorts them to 
give their most earnest attention to it, chap. ii. 1—4. 

Nor can they object to the superiority of the Messiah, that he pos- 
sessed a human nature, while the angels are spiritual and heavenly 
beings. For in human nature he is Lord of the universe, ch. ii. 5—10. 
It was this nature, too, which gave him a nearer and more endearing sym- 
pathy with his followers; and by taking this upon him, he was enabled 
to make an expiatory offering for sin by his death; so that he is 
now fitted not only to exercise compassion toward men, but to save 
them from the bondage of sin, and from its condemning power, ch. ii. 
11—18. 

Having thus disposed of this topic, he next proceeds to compare Jesus, 
the head of the new dispensation, with Moses, the head of the ancient 
one. Like Moses, he was set over the house of God, and entrusted with 
it, and was faithful to his trust. But the honour due to Jesus is as much 
more than that due to Moses, as the builder of a house is worthy of more 
honour than the house itself. Christ too was set over God’s nies as a 
Son; but Moses only as a servant, ch. iii. 1—6. 

If now the Israelites of old were solemnly admonished to hearken to 
the precepts given under the Mosaie dispensation; then surely believers 
in Christ may be more solemnly urged, to beware of disobedience to his 
injunctions, ch. iii. 7—19. And this warning holds good, and is appli- 
cable in all respects, because the rest which was promised to believers in 
ancient times, and was lost through unbelief, is still proffered to all who 
believe in Jesus and persevere in their profession, and only to believers, 
ch. iv. 1—10. Awful commination is indeed still uttered against those 


who are guilty of apostacy, ch. iv. 11—13. 
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Thus much for the comparison of Christ with Moses. Next, the writer 
proceeds to compare Jesus, as a priest, with the Jewish priesthood, and 
particularly with the high priest, the most dignified of all who were 
invested with the sacerdotal office. 

He first introduces Christ as a compassionate high priest, and exalted 
to the highest dignity in the heavens, ch. iv. 14—16. Next, he states 
the various things which are attached to the priesthood, as existing 
among the sons of Levi. (1.) A high priest must present oblations and 
sacrifices, ch. v. 1. (2.) He must be compassionate and sympathetic 
towards others, and especially so, as he is himself frail and erring, 
ch. vy. 2, 3. (3.) He must be appointed of God to this office, ch. v. 4. 

In all these respects, he now goes on to make a comparison of Jesus, 
the high priest of Christianity, and to shew his superiority. He shews,— 

First, that Christ was divinely appointed a priest, and that of the 
highest order, ch. v. 5, 6. 

Next, he shews that Christ our great high priest was compassed with 
human infirmity, like other priests, so that, like them, he was fitted to 
exercise compassionate sympathy, ch. v. 7,8. But after he had suffered, 
he was raised to glory and became a high priest of the most exalted 
order, i. e. of the order of Melchisedek, ch. v. 9, 10. 

The difficulty of the subject now suggested, affords an occasion for 
the writer to advert to the state of religious ignorance, in which those 
were whom he addressed, ch. v. 11—14; to exhort them to come out of 
it, and to warn them against the fearful danger that would result from 
not doing so, ch. vi. 1—8. To this he subjoins commendation as to 
some things, and powerful motives of encouragement, ch. vi. 9—20. 

He now resumes the subject of Melchisedek ; shews the superiority of 
his priesthood over that of the sons of Levi, ch. vii. l—10; and then 
argues that Christ, who was a perpetual priest of the like order with 
Melchisedek, must of course be superior to the Jewish priests, ch. vii. 
11—25. 

Christ too, as high priest, differed in one important respect from other 
priests, viz. in that he needed no sacrifice for himself, as an erring, sinful 
man, like the sons of Levi, but was sinless and perfect, yea, even exalted 
to a state of supreme glory, ch. vii. 26—28. 

The great object, however, at which the writer is going to aim in the 
sequel of his epistle, is, to shew that the high priest of Christianity offi- 
ciates in heaven for his followers, ch viii 1, 2. The Jewish priests per- 
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form their functions in a temple, which is merely an image of the hea- 
venly one, ch. vill. 3—6. 

The new covenant, of which Jesus is mediator, is altogether superior, 
also, to the old, ch. viii. 6—13. The ordinances and apparatus of ser- 
vice attached to this, were all mere types of heavenly things, ch. ix. 1—10, 
The services themselves were imperfect, as to the end attained by them, 
since they accomplished nothing more than external purification; but the 
blood of Christ sanctifies internally, and procures eternal redemption and 
an everlasting inheritance, for all the chosen of God in every age of the 
world, ch. ix. 11—15, , 

The new testament, which gives an inheritance to the people of God, 
was sanctioned by the death of Jesus, ch.ix.15. Such is the custom in 
regard to testaments, ch. ix. 16, 17. As a symbol of this, even the first 
covenant, (diaSj«n,) with all the apparatus attached to it, was sanc- 
tioned by blood, i. e. the emblem of death, ch. ix, 18—22. If the 
earthly sanctuary was thus consecrated, then the heavenly one must be 
so, by a sacrifice of a still higher nature, ch. ix. 23,24. Sacrifices in 
the earthly temple must be often repeated; but the sacrifice of Christ 
did, once for all, accomplish the great purposes for which it was offered, 
ch, 1x. 24—28. 

Indeed, no legal sacrifices could make any real atonement for sin, 
ch. x. 1—4. Therefore Christ voluntarily proffered himself as a sin 
offering, entirely and for ever to effect this, ch. x. 5—18. 

Thus is completed the comparison of Christ, and of his functions as a 
priest in the heavenly tabernacle, with the Jewish priests and their func- 
tions in the earthly tabernacle. In all respects, Jesus, the high priest of 
the Christian religion, appears greatly superior. 

The writer now proceeds to various bold and powerful exhortations, 
mixed with awful warnings against defection from the Christian religion, 
ch. x. 19—31. He sets before them the effects of persevering faith, in 
the ancient patriarchs, prophets, and distinguished worthies, ch. xi. |—40. 
This he follows up with continued exhortations, and encouragements, 
and warnings, ch. xii. 1—29; and then closes his epistle with divers 
practical directions, cautions, and salutations, ch. xiii, 1—25. 

Such is the brief view of the course of thought and reasoning in our 
epistle. It is plain that there are three great points of comparison in it, 
which constitute the main object at which the writer aims, in order that 
he may show the superiority of Christianity over Judaism. | 
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I. The superiority of Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, over 
angels who were employed as mediators, when the old covenant was 
established ,—chap. i. ii, 

II. The superiority of Christ, the head of the new dispensation, over 
vloses, the head of the old,—chap. iii. iv. 

III. The superiority of Christ as high priest of the new dispensation, 
gd of the services which he performs, over the priesthood of the Mosaic 
institution, and all the services which were appropriate to their office,— 
ch. v. 1; x. 18. 

Exhortations, warnings, reproofs, and encouragements, are intermixed 
in some manner with the main discussions: e. g. ch. ii. 1—4; iii. 1; 
iii. 7—iv. 16; iv. 11—vi. 20; but from ch. x. 19 to the end of the 
epistle, nearly all is of the nature just described ; so that about one half 
of the epistle is of a parenetical or hortatory nature. 

In judging of the relevancy and importance of the subjects discussed 
in our epistle, it is very plain, that we are not to make up an opinion, 
deduced merely from viewing the present necessities and condition of 
Christians. We were not born Jews, nor educated as such. We have 
none of their prejudices, peculiar sympathies, temptations, and trials. 
What was adapted to them, in the days of Paul, and under the circum- 
stances above described; nay, what was absolutely indispensable for 
their instruction, reproof, and confirmation, may, in many respects, be 
scarcely appropriate to us, in our condition and circumstances. Such is 
indeed the fact, in regard to many of the things introduced into the 
epistle to the Hebrews; as I shall have occasion hereafter repeatedly to 
notice. But who, that judges with any good degree of candour and 
fairness, would ever think of bringing it as an accusation against our 
author, that he has inserted in his epistle, that which was altogether 
appropriate to those whom he addressed, although it may not, and does 
not, have an equal bearing upon all times and nations? Surely, the last » 
ground of just accusation which can be advanced against any writer, is, 
that ‘* he has written in a manner peculiarly adapted to accomplish the 
end for which he wrote.” In what a different plight would the world of 
authors be, if all of them were justly liable to such an imputation ! 

Of necessity, now, many things addressed to the Jews of Paul’s day, 
are comparatively inapplicable to us. So far, however, as our circum- 
stances agree with theirs in any respect, just so far the spirit of what 
was said to them will apply to us. So far as what was said to them was 
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founded in general Christian truths and principles, just so far we may be 
instructed and guided by it. Consequently, as it must follow from these 
positions, the epistie, while it contains many things appropriate to the 
Hebrews of early times, also contains many which can never cease to 
interest the church of God, while Christianity exists in the world. 

These general views may serve to aid the critical student, in com- 
mencing the exegetical study of our epistle. The more particular detail 
of what is here hinted, is reserved for the introductions to various parts 
of the epistle, which are inserted, pro re naétd, in the body of the com- 
mentary which follows. 





COMMENTARY. 


CONTENTS OF CHAPTERS 1. 1—11. 4. 


The object of the writer being to commend Christianity to those whom he addressed, 
in such a manner as to prevent defection from this religion ; he begins by setting forth 
Christ as the author of the new revelation which God had made to men, ch. i. 1. He 
then touches upon the dignity of his office; he is Lord of the universe; which, indeed, 
he also created, ver. 2. He is the true image of God, and the representative of his 
glory and perfections to men; he is endowed with sovereign power ; and having made 
atonement for the sins of men, he is exalted to the highest majesty in the heavens, 
ver. 3. This mediator of the new dispensation is exalted above angels, who were the 
mediators of the ancient one. His name, SON, is more exalted than theirs; for they 
have not been addressed, like him, with such an appellation, ver. 4,5. He is the 
object of worship by the angels; while they are employed only as the swift and ready 
messengers of God, ver. 6,7. The King Messiah has an eternal and righteous 
dominion ; and is elevated, on account of his love of righteousness, to honour and 
happiness above all other kings, ver. 8, 9. Him, too, the sacred writer addresses, as 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth, and as immutable and imperishable, ver. 
10—12. But no exaltation to such dominion is conferred upon angels, ver. 13; they 
are only ministerial agents, employed for the good of those who are to be heirs of the 
salvation which Christ bestows, ver. 14. ) 

If such be the dignity and elevation of the Messiah, Sond surely he may justly 
demand the attentive consideration of all which he addresses to his followers. Obedi- 
ence to the ancient revelation was enforced by just and unavoidable penalties ; how can 
the neglect of the new and more perfect one go unpunished? ch. ii. 1, 2. Especially 
must this be the case, since it was promulgated by Christ himself in person, and was 
confirmed, on the part of God, by a great variety of wondrous miracles, ver. 3, 4. 


CHAP. I 


‘H xpoc ‘Efpaiove exiorod}. See, on this title, § 10. p. 35, seq. 

1. ToAvpepiic cal rohurpérwe, literally «x various parts and in various 
ways. Of the Greek commentators, some give a diiferent sense to each 
of the words; e. g. Theodoret, i bn oe mayrooamiac oixovopiac 
onpaiver, TO O& ToAUTPOTWC, THY Oelwy dmracimy TO dudpopoy, I 1. @. Tohupepoe 
signifies the various dispensations, and wodvrpérwc the diversity of 
divine visions. Theophylact interprets the words in question, by c.apdpwe 
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kal Todvedec, diversely, and in various ways. But Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of both words, by dvaddpwe simply. Modern commentators are 
divided in the same manner. The Greek idiom allows either mode of. 
interpretation ; and precedents may be found for each. See Schleusner 
on the words; and compare Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 4. p. 331; V. p. 667, 
ed. Potter. If the two words be construed separately, then wodupepwc 
should be interpreted as referring to the matter of ancient revelation, 
given in different parts and at different times, thus conveying the idea 
of the gradual development of truth in different ages and by different 
persons; and zoXurpdrwe must be understood as indicating the various 
ways in which these revelations were communicated, i.e. by dreams, 
visions, symbols, Urim and Thummim, prophetic ecstacy, &c. But if 
both words are regarded, as being used only to designate with intensity 
the variety of ancient revelations, (and such a mode of phraseology is 
very common both in the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures,) then the whole 
may be paraphrased thus: ‘‘ God, who in ancient times made communi- 
cations, in many different ways, by the prophets to the fathers, hath,” 
&c. The word zodvpepac does not, of itself, signify sundry times; but 
still, the idea of various parts or portions, which it does properly signify, 
may very naturally be understood as implying diverse times at which, 
or occasions on which, the different parts of revelation were communi- 
cated; or the idea of rodvpepmc may be simply that of repetition, so 
that often would well communicate the sense of it. In this way I have 
ventured to translate it. 

Of the two modes of interpreting these words, I rather prefer that 
which separates them, and gives a distinct meaning to each. The writer 
evidently designs to present an antithesis between the manner of the 
ancient and the Christian dispensation. This antithesis is rendered more 
striking, if we understand the first clause in the verse thus: ‘* God, who 
in ancient times made communications to the fathers by the prophets, in 
sundry parts and in various ways, has now made a revelation to us by 
his Son;” i. e. he has completed the whole revelation, which he intends 
to make under the new dispensation, by his Son, by his Son only, and 
not by a long continued series of prophets, as of old. The apostles, 
and other inspired writers of the New Testament, received their com- 
munications from the Son, who gave them the Holy Spirit, Matt. xi. 27, 
comp. John xiv. 26; xvi. 13; and facts shew, that the Christian revela- 
tion was completed, during that generation who were contemporary with 
the Saviour, when he dwelt on earth, 
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Hdd, in ancient times ; for communications by prophets to the Jews 
had ceased, from the time of Malachi and his contemporaries, i. e. for 
the space of about four hundred years. Hence, the writer avoids using 
an expression which would imply, that revelations had been continued 
down to the time then present. By wéda, he evidently means to 
designate the whole time, during which communications of the Divine 
will were continued under the former dispensation. 

Aadfcag most commonly designates oral communication. But since 
the writer here affirms, that God had spoken (AaAfheac) rodurpdrae, it 
must of course be understood (as indeed it is often used) to designate 
the more general idea of communication made in any manner, by visions, 
symbols, &c. as well as by voices. 

Toig warpacw, ancestors; see Wahl’s Lex. We might naturally 
expect that jy would be subjoined; but Paul commonly uses the 
word warépec in the sense just noted, without the pronoun annexed. 
See Rom. ix. 5; xi. 28; xv. 8. 

"Ev roicg mpophraic, by the prophets. The use of év with the dative, 
instead of ova with the genitive, is frequent in the New Testament; as 
any one may see in Wahl’s Lexicon, évy no. 3,a. The frequent use 
of it, in this way, is a Hebraism; for év corresponds to the Hebrew 2, 
which is employed with great latitude of signification, and in cases of the 
same nature as that in question; e. g. Hosea i. 2, the word of the Lord 
by Hosea, yw. But an occasional use of éy in a similar way, by 
native Greek writers, may also be found; e.g. Thucyd. VII. 11, what 
has been done before, ye know, év dddatg TodKaic Emtsodaic, by many 
other letters. 

Hpopirace, in the language of the New Testament, means, not only 
those who predict future events, but all who were employed by God, as 
the medium of making religious communications of any kind to his 
people. 

"En éoxarov rev hpepoy, in many copies én’ éoydrwr roy huepov. The 
LXX. use both forms of expression, as a translation of the Hebrew 
DYD"T TTS 5 thus showing that they were regarded by them as 
synonymes. It is a matter of indifference, as to the sense of the text, 
which reading is adopted. 

The meaning of the phrase is best understood, from a comparison 
of the corresponding expreasigns in Hebrew. In the Old Testament, 
ia : and all of théen to designaip the general idea of here- 
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after, at a future time, in the sequel. Whether this future time be 
more or less remote, depends entirely on the_context, and scope of the 
passage. See Gen. xlix.1. Numb, xxiv. 14. Deut. iy. 30. Prov. 
xxxi. 25. But DDT NM, in particular, is used to denote the 
Suture period in which the Messiah (6 épxopevoc) was to appear ; 
Isa. ii. 2. Hos. iii. 5. Micah iv. 1. Joel iii. 1, [Eng. ii. 28,] Ds: 
This phrase (as it would seem from the usage in these places) early 
passed into a kind of technical designation of the time of the Messiah, 
or rather of the new dispensation under him. Thus Rabbi Nachmanides, 
on Gen, xlix. 1, says, ‘‘ All our doctors agree, that DY3"J ITS means, 
the times of the Messiah.” That such a use of the phrase in question, 
was already an established one, in the time of our Saviour, is abundantly 
evident, from the frequency with which ai écyarat jjpépac is employed in 


the New Testament, to designate the period of the Christian dispensation. 


Like other appellations, acquired in a similar way, (comp. Luke vii. 20,) 
it continued to be employed, after the ‘‘last days,” i. e. the Christian 
dispensation, had commenced ; and it is employed to designate any part 
of the time which this dispensation comprises: being limited only by 
the context, in the same manner, as the Hebrew DDT TVS &c. as 
exhibited above. In John vi. 39, 40. 44. 54, and xi. 24, éoxdrn hepa is 
indeed used to denote the end of time, when the resurrection of the dead 
will take place. But, in each of these cases, dvashow or advasaoig accom- 
panies it, so as to save all doubt in respect to its meaning. In all other 
cases, it designates the period of the new dispensation. Many 
synonymous expressions are also employed, to designate the same 
idea: e.g. 6 Eaxaroc Kalpdc, ot Exxaror Katpol, t éoyadrn wpa, and 
Usepor Katpot. 

The Jews, it is said, divided the periods of the world into MJ Dvn, 
the present age or world, i. e. the period of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
827 p>ivit, the age or world to come, i. e. the time of the Messiah’s 
reign. "The former is called, in the New Testament, 6 aidy ovroc, 6 viv 
aly rod Kéopov Tovrov, 6 aiwy 0 évEeoTuc, naipdc duroc, and 6 aiwy : the 
latter, 6 aiwy 6 péd\\wy—épyopevoc—eéxeivoc, ol dudveg Erepydpevot, N oiKov- 
pévn f péddovoa. This latter class of expressions, thus understood, are 
equivalent to the phrases Zoyarar huépar, Eoxar@y ijpepov, &c. 

Such is the representation of Wahl, (on the word aiwy, in his Lexicon,) 
of Brettschneider (Lex.), and of other critics, in regard to this subject. 
But that it is too definitely made, and therefore not in all respects well 
founded, is quite clear from the very authority to which Wahl refers ; 
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. €. Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. sub voc. pvp. The Rabbins certainly used 

mT pvp for mundus hic, mundus habitabilis ; also for mundus medius, 
i.e. the regions of the air, stars, firmament, &c.; and for mundus supre- 
mus, i. e. of angels and spirits. It is equally certain, that they employed 
NaI py for mundus post resurrectionem mortuorum, mundus anima- 
rum a corpore solutarum, as well as for the age of the Messiah. Bux- 
torf merely says, “‘ Quidam per NAN poy intelligent TWiT ND’, dies 
Messiae.”’ It would seem, then. that Wahl and Brettschneides have 
made an excessive use of the supposed Rabbinic sense of the word aiwy 

Be this, however, as it may; from the Old Testament usage we may 
easily make out (as I have endeavoured to do,) the sense of éx’ éoydrou 
rov hpépwv. The phrase, in Heb. i. 1, appears to mean, during the last 
dispensation, or, under the last period, viz. that of the Messiah. 

Tovrwy, THESE last days, is as much to say, ‘‘ The period in question 
has already commenced.” 

‘Hyiy, to us, by a xoivworc, 1. e, a figure of speech, or mode of speak- 
ing, in which the writer joins himself with those whom he addresses. 
The meaning is, to Christians, to the church; not excluding others, but 
intending still to designate, in this place, particularly himself and those 
to whom he wrote. So Luke uses fiyiy for Christians, in chap. i. 1 
and Paul, in like manner, often, in his epistles. | 


"Ey vig, i.e. du rod viov. So Chrysostom and Theophylact; for éy 
here is used as above, in éy roie mpodhrace. That the article would be 
added to vio here, if the phrase was constructed according to the com- 
mon usage of the Greek language, and of the New Testament writers, is 
quite obvious ; although I find none of the modern commentators who 
take notice of it. In accordance with this principle, both Chrysostom 
and Theophylact supply it in their paraphrase, expressing the sense by 
du rou viov. After all the rules which have been laid down respecting 
the insertion or omission of the article in Greek, and all the theories: 
which have been advanced, he who investigates for himself, and is guided 
only by facts, will find not a little that is arbitrary in the actual use of 
it. The cases are certainly very numerous, where Greek writers insert 
or reject it at pleasure. What is this but an arbitrary use of it? Some 
very sentsible remarks on this subject may be found, in Lawrence’ 8 
Remarks on our English Version. 

It is plain, in the present case, that vio is monadic ; that it designates 
one individual peculiarly distinguished; and that the pronoun airov is 
omitted after it; on all which accounts, (according to ftheory,) the 
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article should be added. But all the Codices of the New Testament 
agree in omitting it. The circumstance is in itself of but little import- 
ance; still, as it has an important bearing upon theories which respect 
the use of the article, it well deserves particular notice. 

Perhaps vig, in this case, may be employed as a kind of proper name, 
(just as we now use it;) and on this account it omits the article, by a 
license usual in respect to proper names, 

Some distinguished commentators have maintained, that the sentiment 
of Heb. i, 1, is in direct opposition to the opinion commonly received by 
the Christian fathers, and still very generally maintained, viz. that the 
Son of God made all the revelations to the ancient prophets; and that 
all the theophanies, mentioned in the Old Testament, are to be ascribed 
to the Logos. These commentators suppose their own views, in opposi- 
tion to the sentiment of those fathers, to be confirmed by Heb. ii. 1—4; 
where the aggravated guilt of those who reject the gospel, which was 
revealed by the Son of God, is urged; and the writer grounds the fact 
of its being aggravated upon the assumption that the law, in ancient 
times, was spoken only by the mediation of angels. But still, though 
this reasoning seems to be satisfactory at first view, it should be remem- 
bered that the writer is there, as well as in Heb. i. 1, speaking of the 
Son of God as incarnate, as possessing our nature, and addressing us in 
it. In this manner he did not address the church, in ancient times; and 
the emphasis may lie upon this circumstance. Comp. Johni. 14. For, 
that the Logos, or Christ in his divine nature, did make revelations to 
the ancient church, seems to be an obvious deduction from John xii. 
41. 1 Cor. x. 9; x. 4, and other like passages. 

2. “Ov EInxe kAnpovdpoy rayrwy, whom he has constituted lord of all, 
i. e. of the universe. "ESnxe, constituted, appointed, ordained; see Wahl 
on ridnut, no. 3. In the same sense the Greeks employ ri dnp. 

KAnpovopoy, lord, possessor, in accordance with the Hebrew idiom. 
In classic Greek, cAnpordpog is (1.) One who acquires any thing by lot ; 
(2.) One who inherits any thing after the death of the possessor. The 
Son inherited the universe in neither of these ways; consequently 


kAnpovdpoc here is employed in the manner of the Hebrew W’, which. 


means, to take into possession in any manner, or simply to acquire. 
fo inherit is only a secondary sense of wi. The Latins employed 
haeres, in a sense like that here assigned to cAngovdyoc. Thus Justinian, 
Inst. II. 19. § ult., Pro haerede gerere, est pro domino gerere ; veteres 
enim haeredes pro dominis appellabant. So Festus, Haeres apud anti- 
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quos pro domino ponebatur. Comp. Gal. iv. 1; Acts x. 46. ii. 36; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 27 [28]; John xvii. 10; which confirm the interpre- 
tation here given, as to the correctness of the sentiment which it 
conveys. 

’At 05, by whom. It is contended here ca is not limited to signify 
the instrumental cause (so called), but that it often designates the 
principal cause. This is true; see Wahlon oa, |. c. where both the 
classical and New Testament usage of dia, in this sensé, is shewn. But 
there is still a poosibiléty of the sense which Grotius gives it here, viz. 
on account of whom; see Wahl, no. 2., and to the instances there 
adduced of é:a used with the genitive, and signifying on account of, add 
Rom. v. 19, bis. viii. 3; and perhaps 2 Cor. ix. 13; and 2 Pet. i. 3, da 
ddénc. In all these cases, however, dia does not properly denote the 
final cause or end for which a thing is done; but only a motive for 
doing it, an instrument, as it were, in bringing it about. To say, that 
the worlds were made on account of the Son, as the final end or object 
of them, would imply something more, or something different from say- 
ing, that they were made by him. The sense which Grotius puts upon 
dia cannot be defended by any examples sufficiently plain, and cogent 
enough to justify the admission of it. 

Tode aidvag éxoince, he, [i. e. Sede] made the worlds, or the universe. 
So, beyond any reasonable doubt, aiévec is to be understood in xi. 3, 
and in 1 Tim.i.17. The singular (aiwy) is not employed to designate 
world. The classical use of aidy is (1.) Age, period of time. (2.) Age 
of man, time of life. Aidvac, then, is used here, (like poly, vy, 
in the Chaldee and the later Hebrew), for world, worlds, universe. 
Theodoret explains it as meaning ages ; and so others have since done. 
But what is the sense of the assertion, that God made the ages by his 
Son? If we understand this of the common periods of the life of man; 
or (with Theodoret) of the ages of the world; or of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, with others ; what is it to the writer’s purpose 
to assert this, in a passage which is evidently designed to shew the 
exalted pre-eminence of the Son of God. As to the sentiment conveyed 
by the interpretation which I have adopted, viz. he made the worlds, it 
is confirmed by Eph. iii. 9. Col.i. 15—19. Johni, 3,10. 1 Cor. 
vill. 6. Heb. i. 10. See Excursus I. II. 

3. “Oc Gy amavyacpua rijg ddéng Kat yapaKrip Tij¢ Vrocrdcewe adrod. 
The ancient Greek commentators, and after them most of the modern 
ones, have applied these words to the divine nature of Christ. An 
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examination of the imagery which they present is necessary, in order to 
develop their real meaning. 

’"Aravyacpa means radiance, light flowing from a luminous body, 
and is a derivate of dravydéw 1. q. abydgw, to shine, to emit splendour. 
Adéa, in classical Greek, means 1.) Opinion, sentiment, supposition, 
maxim. (2.) Fame, honour, reputation. But in our text, it plainly 
means the same as the Hebrew AS often does, viz. splendour, bright- 
ness. Comp. Luke ii. 9; ix. 31. Acts xxli. 11; vil. 55. Matt. vi. 29. 
1 Cor. xv. 41. 

Xapaxrijp is properly an engraving or stamping instrument, or, a 
person who engraves or stamps. But it is very commonly employed for 
the figure itself, or image engraved or stamped, e. g. upon coins, 
stones, metal, wood, or wax. So our English version, express image, i.e. 
image expressed or stamped. Hence, because the resemblance between 
the figure enstamped, and the instrument by which it is enstamped, is 
so exact, yapaxrijp means also, exact image, resemblance, or deline- 
ation. 

‘Yrdoractc, in the classical sense anciently attached to it, means, (1.) 
Foundation, substratum, substructio.  (2.) Steadfastness, courage. 
(3.) Purpose, resolution, determination. (4.) Substance, essence, being, 
In the sense of person, it first began to be used by the Greek writers 
after the Arian controversy commenced. It was employed particularly 
in this way by Athanasius, in order that he might make a distinction 
between ovcia and imdcracic, while he maintained that the persons 
(xpoc#ra) in the Trinity were of one odsia, but yet were three 
iroordcsc. The sense of person, then, being attached tg this word long 
after the New Testament was written, it cannot be properly assigned 
to the word here. It plainly retains the more ancient meaning of sub- 
stance or essence. 

The nature of the imagery, presented by the two phrases m our 
verse, may be thus explained. If God be represented to us under the 
image of splendour, of a luminary, the source of light; then is Christ 
the radiance of that splendour, or the light emitted from that luminary. 
That is, as a luminous body becomes perceptible in consequence of the 
light radiated from it; so God has manifested or exhibited himself to us, 
in the person of his Son. To the same purpose, John says, ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him,” John i. 18. So again, 
‘‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” ch. xiv. 9; and again, 
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“He that seeth me, seeth him that sent me,” ch. xil. 45. In Col. i. 15, 
Christ is called ‘‘the image of the invisible God,” i. e. he by whom 
the invisible God is, as it were, presented to our inspection. In him, 
God has exhibited to men the perfections of his character, i. e. has 
exhibited 7)v ddéay avrév, which word is figuratively used to designate 
the divine perfections. So 2 Cor. iv. 6, ddéne rod Seot év rpocwryw *nood 
Xpiorov, i. e. the divine perfections as displayed by Jesus Christ; a 
phrase of the like nature with that which I am endeavouring to explain. 

Again: if God be represented under the image of trdcracte, sub- 
stance, essence, then is Christ the development of that substance to our 
view; he is the image, representation, or delineation of it. As an 
image upon a coin presents the exact lineaments of the stamp which 
made it; so does Christ present the yapax7ij¢ of the Father, he presents 
us with his likeness, i. e. reveals to us, in his person and work, just and 
proper views of the perfections of the Father. So, the old Syriac Ver- 
sion renders irdéaractc abrot by Zo 2a], i e. his substance. 

That both expressions are to be understood figuratively, is beyond 
all doubt; for God is not, ina literal sense, splendour or a luminous 
substance ; nor is his trédoracce, in itself considered, i. e. physically or 
metaphysically considered, capable of being represented to our senses. 

In the opinion, that the verse now under consideration relates to the 
tnearnate Messiah, and not to the Logos in his divine nature simply 
considered, I find that Scott and Beza concur, not to mention others of 
the most respectable commentat rs. See Excursus III. 

Dépwy . . . Tig dvvapewe abrov, sustaining, i. e. guiding, managing, 
controlling, the universe by his own powerful word. So Chrysostom 
gepwy, Touréore KuepvGy, ra” diarinrovra ovykparéy, governing, holding 
together that which is ready to fall asunder, or preserving that which 
is ready to perish. So Paul says of Christ, as exoy 70d Seod, that he 
is before all things xat ra wavra év abrw ovvéornce, Col. i. 17. Bépwr, 
thus employed, corresponds to the Hebrew NWI , as used in Isa. xlvi. 3; 
Ixvi. 9, in the sense of curo, conservo, to sustain and preserve, as a 
mother does her child. The Greeks sometimes joined gépew and aye 
in the same phrase, in order to express the administration of affairs. 
Ta wavra is a.common expression in Greek for the universe. 

To piypare rijc Ovvapewe avrov, his own powerful word. Such a mode 
of expression is not, as Ernesti names it, properly a Hebraism; for it is 
very common in all languages, although more frequent in the Oriental 
than in the Occidental tongues. Adrod, sc. éavrov (not avrov) that is, 
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by his own powerful word, viz. the word of the Son, and not by the a 
word of God, as atrov would mean. The meaning of the whole phrase G 


is, “‘ He directs and controls the universe by his omnipotent word.” 
It seems to be evidently an expression of the like nature with ‘“‘ God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light,” Gen. i. 3; also, “ He 
spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast,” Psa. 
xxxili. 9. In other terms, the Son has the universe at the control of 
his mere word; an expression signifying omnipotent, irresistible con- 
trol. But inasmuch as the universe was created by him (ver. 2,) it 
surely cannot appear strange that he who made it should control it. 

Ai Eavrod....Tdy apaprioy iypdy, having by himself made expiation 
for our sins. KaSapopoe usually means purification ; but in Hellenistic 
Greek, it is also employed for expiation; e. g. in Exod. xxix. 36, xxx. 
10, the LXX. use it for the Hebrew DDS, atonement, expiation. 
That ckaSapioporv cannot. be used here in the simple sense of purification 
by moral means, such as doctrine, &c. is evident from its being joined 
with i éavrod; which is explained in ch. ii. 14, by dua rod Oavarod; in 
ch. ix. 12, by dia rod idtov aiparoc; and in ch. ix. 26, by dia rife Ouaiac 
airod. This last expression I regard as the full form, expressing what is 
eliptically expressed in our text by 0i Eavrod. 

After he had thus by the sacrifice of himself made expiation for sin, 
éxadioey éy dekiG ric peyadwovrne év imroic; he sat down at the right 
of the majesty on high, i. e. of God in the highest heavens, obpavvic 
being understood after tndoic; or, of supreme majesty; (see Wahl 
Lex. on otpaydc.) The verb éxaOsce here corresponds to the Hebrew 
Ww", which, applied to God, and to kings, does not mean simply ¢o s#t, 
but to sit enthroned, to sit on a throne; e.*g. Ps. il. 4, and often. To 
sit on a throne, or, to sit at the right hand of one on a throne, implies 
here, commanding, ruling, judging. 

Meyatwavync, majesty, magnificence, IVY IN; 073, mit. Here it is 
the abstract (as grammarians say) used for the concrete, i. e. on the right 
hand of the majestic One, or the magnificent One, viz. aan TON, pa". 
So Liber Enochi, (Fabricii Cod. Pseudep. V. T. p: 187,) éviomtov Tije 
odéne Tiic peyadwovrvne. See Excursus IV. 

4. Tooovr» kpeirrwv .... dvopa, being exalted as much above the 
angels, as he has obtained an appellation more honourable than they. 
Kpeirrwy, praestantior, augustior, of higher rank or place, eminentior. 
Tevdperoc, constituted, rendered, &c. It is here applied to the elevation 
of the Son to the mediaforial throne, after his death. Acagopwrepov, 
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more eminent, more distinguished; map avrove, than they, i.e. the 
angels. Ilapa, after the comparative degree, appears to be peculiar to 
this epistle. It makes of itself a comparative degree, as used in Rom. 
i. 25; xiv. 5. Heb. i. 9; ii. 7. KexAnpovdunxe, obtained, acquired, as 
in yer. 2. “Ovoua, either name, i.e. title, as vidc, or rank, dignity. 
Commentators are divided in opinion, respecting which of these meanings 
should be preferred. But the argument, in the sequel, shows that the 
title, SON, is the ground on which the superiority of Christ over the 
angels is proved. If it be objected, that angels are also called sons ; and 
men too; the answer is easy. No one individal, except Jesus, is ever 
_ called, by way of eminence, THE SON of God, i. e. the Messiah, or the 
King of Israel, John i. 49, 

The appeal is here made to Jewish readers of the Old Testament, who 
applied Ps. ii. 7, and 2 Sam. vii. 14, to the Messiah. In such a sense 
as in these passages, namely, one that imported supreme dominion and 
authority, neither angels nor men were called sons of God. But Jesus bore 
this title, which, according to the Jewish Scriptures, was indicative of 
supreme dignity; and, consequently, he had an appellation of a more ex- 
alted nature than that of the angels, who are servants, (ch. i. 14,) not lords. 

5. Twi yap.... yeyévynxa oe, for to which of the angels said he at 
any time, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee? Teyévynxa 
oe must of course be figuratively understood. But how? In Ps. ii. the 
context shews that the expression here quoted has reference to Christ as 
king, as constituted king or lord over all; see ver. 6, 8, &c. To beget, 
is metaphorical language suited to the name Son; but as Son here 
plainly means Messiah, or the anointed king, dropping the metaphor, 
we come of course to the meaning, constituted, made, appointed, or 
vyevopevoc as above. 

In regard to ofepov, which has been often construed as meaning, 
from eternity, Theodoret has plainly expressed its true sense; ov rijv 
aiwvioy oydot yévynoty, adAG Thy TO xpdrm ovvelevypévny, it does not 
express his eternal generation, but that which ts connected with time. 
For surely Christ was exalted to the mediatorial throne in time, i. e. after 
his resurrection ; and such an exaltation is the subject of description, in 
the second Psalm. Such a view of the meaning the context also demands, 
where his acquired condition is the particular subject of comparison with 
the rank and condition of the angels. So Chrysostom, after quoting 
ver. 5, says, raira cipyra: per cic rv odpka, this is spoken concerning his 
human nature. 
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"Eye tcopac.... cic vidv. In common Greek it would be, éyw Zoopete : 
marip avrov..,,vide pov. The form of expression, air@ cic tarépa, cor- ; 
responds altogether to the Hebrew aN? >; and piol eic vidy to mW? », 3 
2 Sam. vii. 14, whence the quotation is taken. The term Son seems 4 
here to designate one who should be entitled to all the rights and pri- 
vileges of a Son; and in particular, one who should be an heir to the 
throne of his Father. This same figurative expression, heirship, being 
heir, the writer has applied to the Son in the context, ver. 2. 4. Now, 
as the angels are not entitled to such privileges, the appellation Son, 
(which implies a right to them in this case,) shows that he to whom it is 
applied, is elevated above the angels. And this is the position, which — 
the argument in Heb. i. is designed to establish. 

If we may credit Abarbanel, the ancient Jewish doctors held that the 
Messiah would be exalted above Abraham, Moses, and the angels. 
However this may be, the apostle, in applying this and the following 
quotations to the Messiah, must have supposed himself addressing 
those, who would readily concede that they ought to be thus applied. 
Otherwise, we cannot suppose that he could have regarded this mode 
of reasoning as at all efficacious, or adapted to convince those to whom 
he wrote. 

Ver. 6. “Oray d& wadty «22. A€vyet, again also, when he bringeth his 
Jirst-begotten into the world, he saith ; a passage replete with difficulties. 
Does waduy qualify cicayayn? Or is it to be transposed thus, wade de, 
dray, x. 7. .? Many contend for this transposition ; and Abresch cites 
what he calls similar instances of a metathesis, in Acts xiii. 27. 1 Cor. 
iv. 18; 2 Cor. vii.6. These, however, come short of establishing his 
position. Admitting the transposition in question, we must translate 
madwy, kK. r. X. by again, i. e. in another passage of scripture, when he 
introduces, &c. But this transposition is unnecessary, even if the sense 
here given to rédw be retained ; for we may translate equally well, but when, 
in another place, he introduces, &c. One might translate radu here, 
(with Storr, Wahl, and others,) on the other hand, on the contrary, 
‘1. e. God speaks in quite a different way to the angels, when he intro- 
duces his first begotten into the world, viz. instead of calling them sons, 
he commands them to worship his Son. See Wahl’s Lex. on rahw. 
So-Schneider, radi, im Gegentheile, (ex adverso,) specially in com- _ 
posites, as wadipgnpoc, contradictory, &c. There is no ground for the” 
sneer with which Schulz treats Storr’s translation of adw by hingegen, 


i. e. €& évayriag. 
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After all, however, I am more inclined to interpret wade here as 
meaning again, i.e. something in addition to what had been already 
said or stated. But as the position, which the writer has given it, is 
somewhat different from that of the preceding cai waduv, (which com- 
mences the clause or assertion in which it stands), I suppose the writer 
means to convey the idea, by using dé radu in the latter case, that 
what he is going to suggest is only additional matter, and not simply 
additional scriptural quotation. Certain it is, that, on other occasions, 
where he cites several texts of scripture continuously, he uses kcal wader 
in the same way before each citation; e. g. Heb. ii. 12, 13. [The asser- 
tions of our author, (according to the views which I have of the use of 62 
awadkw here), would run thus, ‘‘ God declares in the scripture, that he 
has begotten the Messiah his Son; and again, that he is his Father, and 
the Messiah his Son; and God has also said, (which shews the supe- 
riority of Christ over angels), that all the angels must worship him.” 
In this way all is natural and easy. | 

As another reason for translating as I have done, it may be added, 
that no direct antithesis (between the declarations, that God had be- 
gotten the Messiah his Son, and that the latter was the Son of God the 
Father, contained in ver. 5) is found in verse 6. This is a sufficient 
reason for avoiding here the translation which Storr, Wahl, and others, 
have given to rau, viz. ex adverso, hingegen=éé évayriac. I have no 
doubt that ré\w may have, and sometimes has, such a meaning; but it 
is unnecessary here, and on the whole, it is an improbable one. 

Eioaydyy, k. 7-2. Does this mean to introduce into the world, in the 
same sense as we now speak of introducing one to the world, i.e. 
announcing him to them? This is the common mode of interpretation. 
But some interpret cicayayn by commend, producere et conspicuum facere. 
Others, (with Chrysostom and Theophylact), dray éyyepion abro rijy 
oixoupévny, when he delivers the world into his hands, i.e. makes him 
king over all; a sense which introducing to the world, or into the world, 
will hardly bear. None of these interpretations seem to accord with the 
usus loquendi of the New Testament. Eicayayety cic ryy oikovpéevny and 
&imooréAXety eic roy Kéopor, are plainly phrases of equivalent import ; and 
the latter is repeatedly used concerning Christ, John iii. 17; x. 36, and 
employed to denote either his birth, or his appearing before the world in 
his public character. Such, too, is the Rabbinic usage of pia NB 
Comp. Heb. x. 5. John xvi. 28; xviii. 37; 1.9. It is not, then, an 
introduction of the Son to the world by prophecy, as expressed in the 
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Old Testament, which is here spoken of; but an introduction in fact, 
i.e. his birth, or perhaps his entrance on his public office. It was at 
that time, as it would seem, that the angels received the command ir 
question. Gregory Nyssen says, caS0 rd xriordv ijvocey Eaur@, eioaySi- 
var Aéyerac eic Thy Kriow, as he united that which was created with — 
himself, he is said to be introduced into the creation; cited by Theoph. © 
in locum. ; 

Kai rpooxuvycarwaay air@ .... Seov, let all the angels of God 
worship him. Compare with this, Luke i. 11, seq.; i. 26, seq.; in par- 
ticular, ii. 8, seq.; where the angelic choir appear, and celebrate the 
birth of the Saviour. The cai here denotes, that the sentence quoted 
stood in connexion with something else which preceded it ; but as this is 
not quoted also, the cat cannot well be translated. 

If this exposition be admitted, (and it appears to be supported both 
by the usus loguendi of the New Testament, and by fact), then we need — 
not be very solicitous, whether the passage in Deut. xxxii. 43 (Sept.), or 
in Ps. xevii. 7, is here quoted by the writer; nor whether either of them 
is quoted. See Excursus VI. 

If I have rightly interpreted ver. 5 and 6, the meaning may be briefly 
expressed thus; ‘‘ Prediction in the scripture assigned to the Son a 
rank above that of the angels, and occurrences at his birth demonstrate 
such to be the fact.” 

Ver. 7. Kal mpdcg pév ..«. tupdc, moreover, with respect to the 
angels it is said, Who maketh his angels winds, and his ministering 
servants flaming fire; i.e. who maketh his angels that serve him the © 
ministers of his will, as the winds and the lightning are. The Hebrew — 
2m WN, and Greek wupdc gddya, often mean lightning; as plainly — 
they do here. The whole phrase is susceptible of another interpreta- 
tion; viz. who making his angels winds, i. e. swift as the winds, and his — 
servants lightning, i.e. rapid, or terrible, or resistless as the lightning. — 
But this does not suit the design for which the apostle quotes it, so well — 
as the first interpretation. His object is to shew, that the angels are ) 
employed simply in a ministerial capacity; while the Son is Lord of all. 
Our English version, which has rendered Fipy4 (Ps. civ. 4,) by spirits, 
gives an erroneous view of the meaning of the original. 

Others construe the Hebrew original thus, Who maketh the winds his — 
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messengers, and the lightnings his servants; and they defend this by 3 
alleging, that the context in the Psalm shews the design of the writer to 
be, only to declare the glory of God as displayed in the visible creation: 
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and consequently, it is inapposite to suppose him here to be speaking of 
the angels, as an order of inviszble, intelligent beings. But in Ps. civ: 
1—3, the invisible as well as viszble majesty of God is described; and 
it is natural that the writer should proceed, and augment the force of his 
description, by introducing the angels as the ministering servants of the 
Deity. Besides, the Hebrew does not allow us properly to translate, 
Who maketh the winds his angels or messengers. In order to mean 
this, the Hebrew must be written YON7D nim my, and not 
(as now) NINN YIN MWY. See Heb. Gram: sect. -197,°3)° and 
comp. in Ps. civ. 3, y209 Day DWI, which surely cannot be rendered, 

be rendered, “* Who maketh his chariot clouds.” 

As to éye, in this verse, it is clear that the nominative cannot be 
Sedc, for then the quotation would be in the first person, as it is in ver. 5, 
above. The nominative, beyond all reasonable doubt, is  ypad), or 
6 vopoc. I have rendered Agye in the passive voice, merely to avoid 
expressing the nominative, since the writer has not expressed it. To 
the same purpose Storr and Schulz, heisst es, it is satd. So the usual 
appeal in the Mishna, WON}. Compare also gyoi, in 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
The quotation, in our verse, is from Ps. civ. 4. 

Ver. 8, 9. IIpdc O& roy vidy .... aiwvioc, but respecting the Son, [he 
saith|, Thy throne, O God, is eternal. Opdvo¢ is plainly the emblem 
of dominion; because kings, when acting in their capacity as rulers, 
were accustomed to sit on thrones. ‘O Sede is not the nominative case, 
as some have maintained, but the vocative. It is the usual vocative, 
and nearly the only form of it, throughout the Septuagint; e.g. 
Ps. iii. 7; iv. 1; v. 10; vii. 1, et passim. The Attics, moreover, fre- 
yuently retain the form of the nominative, in the vocative of the second 
declension. Buttman’s Gram. sect. 33, n.2. To translate the phrase 
by God is thy throne, would be to introduce a mode of expression 
foreign to the usus loquendi of the Scriptures; for where is God ever 
said to be the throne of his creatures? And what could be the sense of 
such an expression? Throne is the emblem of dominion, not of support. 
So Theoph. Spdvoc yap .... 6 Baoreiac cbpPorov. Figuratively used, 
as here, it is of the same import as sceptre, paGdoc. Gesenius renders 
the phrase, thy God’s throne is eternal, i.e. the throne which God gives 
thee. But this is doing violence to orbs NDI, which, to support his 
rendering, should be ON ND, the pronoun following the second of 
two uouns in regimen, according to the usual custom, Heb. Gram, 
sect. 185, 1. 
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PaBdoc evSirnroc . . . . cov, a sceptre of justice is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom, or, thy reign is just. The former clause designates — 
the perpetuity of the Son’s reign; the present one, its equitable 
nature. It is quite plain, too, that the two clauses are a poetic — 
parallelism, as they belong to Ps. xlv. 7; and also that the subject 
of both clauses is the ame, viz. the dominion or reign of the Son or 


Messiah. 

"Hydrnoag . . . avopia, thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, i. e. thou hast administered the affairs of thy government in a 
manner altogether just; or, thine equity is highly conspicuous. Such a 
negative form of expression (kal éutonoac dvopiay,) following an affir- 
mative one, is very common in the Scriptures, and is designed to give 
intensity to the affirmative assertion which precedes it. Comp. John 
i. 3, 20. et al. seepe. 

Ava rotro . . . . &yaddtdoewe, because of this, O God, thy God has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness, But the phrase is equally sus- 
ceptible of the rendering, God, thy God, has anointed thee, &c.; and 
this without any alteration of the general sense of the passage. Theo- 
phylact, however, thought otherwise; for he says ‘‘ 6 Sedc, dyrt rov db 
Seé éori, aS Our enemy Symmachus (here a credible witness) affirms, who 
renders the Hebrew thus, Seé, 6 Sede cov.” 

"Edauoy ayad\doews, i. e. kar’ EXaoy. Kings were anointed with oil, 
in order to consecrate them to their office; see Ps. ii. 6. 1 Sam. x. 1, 
xvi. 13. But perfumed oil, or precious ointment, was often employed 
also on festive occasions; and honoured guests at an entertainment were 
often bedewed with it. That. édavoy &yaddtdcewe here does not mean the 
oil of consecration to office, is plain, from the consideration, that the 
administration of the kingly office is described, in the preceding context, 
as having already existed. The meaning then must be, ‘ God has 
exalted his Son, with honor greater than that bestowed on kings,” or, 
‘< bestowed a higher joy on him than on other kings.” 

Tlapa rove perdyoug cov, lit. in comparison with thine associates, i. e. in 
office, viz. kings. God has bestowed a higher reward, a greater honor, 
on the king Messiah, than on any other kings. 

Thus much for the words. The general sentiment remains to be stated. 
The words are quoted from Ps. xlv. 6, 7. That this whole psalm relates 
to the Messiah, has been generally believed by Jewish and Christian 
commentators; and it is at last acknowledged by Rosenmiiller, in the 
second edition of his Comm. in Psalmos. All other explanations seem 
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liable to insuperable difficulties; and this, one may hope, will soon be 
universally felt and acknowledged. 

That the whole Psalm relates to the Messiah, lermetoens: as mediatorial 
king, can scarcely be doubted by any one who compares together all its 
different parts. The king is called DITOR, Sede. Does the word Sede 
here denote the divine, or the kingly nature or condition of the Messiah ? 
Most interpreters, who admit the doctrine of the Saviour’s divine nature, 
contend for the first of these senses; as I have myself once done, in a 
former publication. But further examination has led me to believe, that 
there are grounds to doubt of such an application of the word Yedc, in this 
passage. The king, here called Yedc, has for himself a Sedge; ‘ thy God 
hath anointed thee.” The same king has associates (yerdxove,) i. e. 
others who, in some respects, are in a similar condition or office. As 
divine, who are péroxoe with the Saviour? Besides, his equity, his 
government, his state, as described in Ps. xlv. are all such as belong to 
the King Messiah. Now, as Elohim is a title sometimes given to kings 
or magistrates, as one may see in Ps. Ixxxii. 1,6; comp. John x. 35, (in 
Ex. vii. 1; and iv. 16, it is a different case,) although no one individual 
king or magistrate is ever called simply Elohim, may not this title be 
applied, in a sense altogether peculzar and pre-eminent, to the Messiah 
as king; designating his great superiority over all other kings, and distin- 
guishing him as cvy9porvoc with God, as ‘‘ King of kings, and Lord of 
lords?” Rev. xvii. 14; Comp. Heb. i. 3, and the note on écdSucey év 
dea, x. 7. A. Such an explanation, to say the least, removes some of the 
difficulties which attend the usual one; while the following verses leave 
no just room to doubt what was the opinion of the writer of our epistle, 
in regard to the divine nature of the Messiah. 

The perpetuity of the kingdom mentioned here, may be the same as 
that in Luke i. 33; with which is to be compared 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. 
Indeed, it must be such, allowing the kingdom of the Messiah to be the 
one which is here meant. 7 

Ver. 10. Kal, od car’ apyac . . . - éSepediwoac, also, Thou, Lord, in 
the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth. This verse is, by 
construction, necessarily connected with the preceding ones; ver. 7, 
Kal mpdc pév Tove ayyédove héyec—ver. 8, mpdc dé roy vidy [héyer] ver. 10.: 
kai [i. €. mpdg Tov vier héyet.} An address to Jehovah here, considered 
simply as creator, is utterly irrelevant to the scope of the writer, and to 
the object which he evidently has in view. Both the grammatical con-. 
struction, and the plain design of the passage, unite in declaring this. 
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Kar’ dpxae, in the Hebrew, Ps. cil. 25, it is 2D), of old, formerly, 
equivalent to NWN 72 in Gen. i. 1. Kopee in the New Testament and 
Septuagint, corresponds both to my and ON or DTN, in the Hebrew. 
Here it corresponds to ON, in Ps. cil. 24. 'ESenedlwoae, thou hast laid 
the foundation ; Sepedidw, applied to a building, has this sense. But 
here it is, of course, applied in a figurative manner, to designate the 
original and primary act of creation (so to speak); viz. that act which 
may be compared to what a workman does, when he lays the foundation 
of a building. The Son, therefore, did not merely arrange or set in 
order the materials of creation already brought into being, but laid the 
foundation of the universe, i. e. performed the original act or first work, 
that of bringing se into being. 
work, The phrase is iidieotee Riis the fact, that hands are the instru- 
ments by which men usually perform any operation; and this is, like 
other human operations and affections, figuratively transferred to God. 
Oi otpavol means, all parts of the creation except the earth; see Gen. 
i, 1, The Hebrews designated the sun, moon, and stars, i. e. all the 
visible creation besides the earth, by the word DYDW, heavens. 

Ver. 1]. Airol, they, i. e. the heavens and the earth. Xv dé duapéveic, 
(Hebrew TyN,) thou shalt continue, be permanent, stand fast. It is 
the opposite of drodovvra. TladawShoorvra, shall wax old, a word 
which, applied to a garment (the image here used,) means, to go into a 
state of decay, or desuetude, to become unfit for use. Hence the meta- 
phorical language that follows. 

Ver. 12. Kal dou... . abrove, and asa vesture shalt thou fold 
them up. ‘ENiéec, means, to fold up, to roll together, The heavens 
are often represented as an expanse (Y°))) and rolling them up, is, of 
course, to remove them. The language, however, in the case before us, 
is borrowed from the custom of folding up and laying astde garments 
which have become unfit for use. The Hebrew word (for which édigece 
is put) is Sonn, thou shalt change, remove. ’AdAayhoovrat, they shall 
decay, they shall be changed, i. e. removed, taken away, or shall pass 
away, Hebrew spor Ps. cii. 26, Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10; Is. li. 6; also 
xxxiv. 4, where the image is fully presented. Bd 62 6 abrdc ef, (Hebrew 
Ni TAN) ,) thou art he, viz, who liveth for ever, thou art always the 
same. So the sequel leads us to interpret this. Ta rq cov ob« éxhele 
Yous, thy years shall never cease or fail, i. e. shall never come to an 
end. - | 
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This would be true, if it was spoken merely with reference to the 
future, and should be construed as haying respect only to eternity 
a@ parte post, as it is technically called, i. e. eternity to come. But as it 
stands here, in connexion with having created the heavens and the earth, 
Kar’ apxae, it can hardly be understood to mean less than absolute éter- 
nity, or eternity a parte ante et a parte post. See Excursus VII. 

Ver. 13. Hpdc riva de rév ayyéhkwv . . . . dskiv pov, unto which of the 
angels, also, has he ever said, sit at my right hand. That is, where is 
any example of his addressing any one of the angels, and asking him fo 
sit at his right hand, i. e. to be aiydpovog with him? See on deka 
peyadoobrync, under ver. 3, above. 

"Ewe dy 96 . . . . roddy cov, until I shall make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool, i. e. reduce them to the most entire subjection. These words are 
quoted from Ps. cx. 1, (Sept. cix. 1,) and are applied to the Messiah. 
To muke enemies a footstool, is an expression borrowed from the custom, 
in ancient times, of treading upon the necks of captives and captive 
kings, on the occasion of celebrating a triumph over them, and in token 
of their complete prostration and subjection; see Joshua x. 24, and so 
often in Homer. Enemies signify all such as are opposed to the doc- 
trines or duties of the Christian religion. In Ps. cx. 1, the Messiah is 
invited to sit at the right hand of God, (i. e. at his right hand on his 
throne, comp. Rev. iii. 21,) until (TY, Ewe av) his enemies should be 
utterly subdued. But what follows this period, when they shall have 
been thus subdued? The apostle has told us. It is the mediatorial 
throne to which the Messiah is exalted; it is to him as constituted king, 
that his enemies are to be brought in subjection; and when this is 
accomplished, the mediatorial throne and reign, as such, are to cease. 
So 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, seems to assure us. 

Ver. 14. How different the station and employment of angels from 
that of the Messiah! He is ctySpovoc with God, and commands the uni- 
verse; they are spirits employed merely as ministers to execute his will. 
Are they not all derrovpyua rvevpara? Comp. 1 Kings xxi. 19; Zech. 
iii, 5—7. Dan. vii. 10. Is. vi. 1. Luke i. 19. By the Rabbins, the 
angels are frequently named RIVIVOT NID, angelt ministerii. Eig 
ctaxoviay, for ministering, i order to serve, i. e. assist. Araxovia means 
any kind of service or assistance whatever. It is here said to be per- 
formed, dt& rode fié\Novrac KAnpovopeiv cwrnpiar, on account of those who 
are to obtain salvation, i. e. on account of Christians who are the heirs 
of future glory or happiness, or, who will obtain it. 
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' Whatever may be the opinion of some modern critics, in regard to the 
teal existence of angels as intelligent beings, it appears quite clear that 
the writer of our epistle regarded them as such. To have instituted a 
comparison between the Son of God, on the one hand, and mere abstract 
qualities or tmaginary beings, on the other, would not seem to be very 
apposite, at least not apposite to any serious purpose. And if the writer 
looked upon angels as only imaginary beings, or personifications of 
qualities, with what propriety or consistency could he represent them as 
worshipping the Son of God, or as ministering to the saints? But Ps. 
cli. 3, is first erroneously translated, He maketh the wind his angels, and 
flaming fire his servants, \errovpyovg abrov, and it is then used as a proof 
that the elements themselves are called angels. Hence it is concluded, 
that it is unnecessary to suppose angels to be an order of real, intelligent 
beings. But as this translation is not well grounded, (see on ver. 7,) 
any such conclusion built upon it cannot be stable. That the sacred 
writers every where regard angels, and speak of them, as intelligent 
beings, having a real existence, appears so plain, that it would seem as 
if no one who is not strongly wedded to his own a prioré and philo- 
sophical reasoning, could venture to deny it. 


CHAP. II. 


Ver. 1. Aca rovro on this account, therefore, i. e. since Christ who is 
at the head of the new dispensation, is so much exalted above the angels 
who were the mediators of the old (see ver. 2,) 2¢ becomes us, &c. 
"Hyde, us by xoivyworc, i. e. a method of speaking in which the writer 
includes himself with those whom he addresses. See Heb.i. 1; ii. 3; 
iit. 1, 14; iv. 2, &c. See also similar cases in 1 Cor. x. 8, 9. 2 Cor. 
vii. 1. Acts vi. 17, et alibi. 

IIpocéxew is elliptical, (rpocéxev roy voy is the full expression,) and 
means, attendere, to give heed to. Abresch thinks it is here equivalent to 
avréxeoSar, retinere, tenaciter adhaerere ; which Dindorf also favours. 
But evidently this is unnecessary, inasmuch as weptocorépwe is connected 
with it, and designates the intensity of mind, with which attention should 
be paid to the things that the Son of God reveals. “AxovoSeior, things 
heard, are the truths and doctrines of the Christian seHgIOMs which had 
been declared to them, see ver. 3, 4. 

‘ Ilapafpvopev, a long-contested and difficult word. Two senses have 
been principally contended for; (1.) to fall, to stumble, or to perish. 
This latter sense Chrysostom and Theophylact give it; wapappudpev, 
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rouréort, amokwpeSa, éxréowpev. Both illustrate it by the proverbial 
saying, addressed to a child, vie, um rapappuijc, Prov. iil. 21, in order to 
guard him against stumbling. In like manner, Theodoret represents the 
word as spoken here, iva py teva Odo Sov bropeivwper, so that we may not 
suffer a lapse, or may not stumble, fall. So Suidas explains it by rapa- 
réowpev ; Hesych. by éeréowper ; Lex. Cyrilli, yu) rapappuie, pr éxréone, 
#4) mapacvpnc. The Syriac and Arabic interpreters have rendered it, 
that we may not fall. Alberti and Matthiae, with many modern critics, 
assign to it the same sense. The idea connected with stumbling, falling, 
by this class of commentators, is not that of transgression, but of punish- 
ment, of destruction, as is evident from the whole of their illustrations, 
when compared each with himself and with the others. 

But, although this view of the word has been often given, none of the 
passages adduced from the Greek writers, and alleged to justify it, seem 
adequate for this purpose. Wetstein has collected a large number of 
passages, which contain the word in question. But most of them are 
only such as designate the well-known senses of the word rapappiw, 
viz. to flow, to flow by ; as, rp rapa réduv mapappéorrt orapy@ (Plutarch ;) 
miiv awd Tov Tapappéovroc Tworapov (Xen.;) to flow into, as rapappvelc 

. ét¢ TO ordpa tdpwe (Galen;) in all which cases the word is 
applied to the flowing of Liquids ; to flow out, as ei Tig Appociowog Adyoc 
wapappun (ZElian.) In some cases the word is figuratively applied to 
locomotion in men; as wapappuelc yap avSpwroe eic tov vewv [vady] row’ 
AoxXynrwd (Plutarch.) None of these instances justify the sense of 
perishing, falling into ruin. 

2. The other sense contended for is, that of suffering to flow from the 
mind or memory, i.e. to forget. That rapappvety is frequently applied 
to things that glide or pass away from the mind, is well established. 
E. g. “ Many, who seem to be believers, . ... . need, for the sake of 
remembering, . . . . examples drawn from objects of sense .... iva 
pi) Téheov rapappuy, so that they will not entirely escape, i. e. from the 
mind, Origen contra Celsum, p. 393.” ‘ That ra kaka may not be 
_merely temporary, cat po) rapappug AhInc BvSoic apavpoupéva, and may 
not escape {flow away,]| being obscured in the abysses of forgetfulness, 
Greg. Nazianz.” So Lucian, e re év 79 roujoewe dpépum rapappvey AaYy, 
ofany thing flowing away [escaping] in the poetic course is forgotten, 
Diss. cum Hesiod. 5. So in Latin, “ frustra docemur, si quidquid 
audimus praeterfluat [xapappvei,| Quinctil. XI. 2.” ‘* It cannot enter 
into the mind of the judge, ante enim praeterlabitur quam percepta 
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est, for zt glides away before it is apprehended,” Cicero de Orat 
II. 25. 


But in all these casts, rapapsve is applied only to things, and not to 


persons. That a thing mapappuq, should escape from me, and that J 
should be said rapafpveiy in respect to that thing, are two very different 
expressions; and consequently, all the instances above, which have been 
adduced by learned critics, do not meet the difficulty of the case. 
Tlapappuépev is applied, in our text, to persons, not (as here) to things. 

In the classics, I have been able to find no example, which is in point 
for our case. The Septuagint have used the word but once, Prov. iii. 21, 
vié pu) Tapappuyjec, Thpncoy O& Euhy Boudry Kal Evvoray, Son, do not pass by 
[neglect,] but keep my counsel and advice. This is the very proverb to 
which Chrysostom and Theophylact appeal, as an illustration of the word 
in question ; but the true sense of this word, in Prov. iii. 21, they do not 
seem to have apprehended. Tapappuij¢ here plainly does not mean to 
perish, to fall, but it is the antithesis of rhpnoor, keep, attend to, prac- 
tise, and consequently means, to pass by, to neglect, to transgress. In 
like manner, Clemens Alex., speaking of women, says, ‘‘ They are bound 
by virtuous modesty, tva po) tapappviat rije dAnSeiac oud yavvornra, not 
to neglect [pass by, transgress] the truth on account of effeminate weak- 
ness, Pedagog.” III. p. 246. These two instances seem to meet the 
wants of our case, as tapappv is here applied to persons. 

The sense which our passage demands, is better made out by following 
these examples, than in any other way. The writer of our epistle does 
not design to say, in ch. ti. 1, Take heed, or you will perish: for he 
speaks of punishment immediately after, in ch. i. 2. The explanation 
of Chrysostom, then, and of the great number of critics who have fol- 
lowed him, is rendered improbable by the nature of the context, and it is 
unsupported by any classic example in point. The other explanation, 
lest we should let them slip, lest we should not retain them, lest they 
should glide away, is an approximation to the right meaning of the word. 
Plainly, pu) wapappvoper, here applied to persons, means, lest we should 
pass by, viz. the things which we have heard, lest we should neglect 
them, lest we should transgress, [pass beyond] them; for so the writer 
himself has explained it, in the context. For if, says he, every rapé- 
Baorg and rapaxoy received a due reward [under the law of Moses, | 
how shall we escape punishment, apednaarvrec, having neglected so great 
salvation. That duedaarree here refers to the same thing which is 
designated by rapappupper, is quite clear; for, first, the writer exhorts 
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them “‘to attend diligently to what they had heard, lest they should 
pass by or neglect it;” and then he says, ‘‘If they do neglect it 
(Gpedfoayrec,) punishment will be the certain consequence, a pun- 
ishment more severe than that inflicted on transgressors under 
the law.” 

The same sentiment is obtained, if we compare rapappueper with the 
preceding wepiocorépwe . . . mpootxerv, of which it is plainly the op- 
posite or antithesis. Now as zpooéyey means, to attend diligently, to 
give heed, so rapappuvépev must mean, (as its antithesis,) not to attend 
diligently, i. e. to treat with neglect, to be a&pedhoarrec, as it is ex- 
pressed in the following verse. In a word, the sentiment is, ‘‘ diligent 
attention to the truths of the gospel is necessary to guard us against 
neglect or transgressions ; which neglect is followed by certain and 
aggravated condemnation.” 

If an apology be due for dwelling so long on the verbal criticism of 
this word, it is, that the word has been so long contested, and so un- 
satisfactorily illustrated. 

Ver. 2. Ei yap 6 di dyyédwv AadnSele Adyoc, if the communication 
[revelation] made by angels. The Jewish law is undoubtedly the Adyoe 
di dyyéhwov AapySelc, in this case. The meaning is, that angels were 
present, and assisted, at the giving of the law. See Excursus VIII. 

"Eyévero PéBatoc, was ratified, was made firm and stable, i. e.: its 
threatenings and promises were exactly fulfilled; nothing which the 
Jaw declared was null, or failed of being carried into execution. Comp. 
Rom. iv. 16. Heb. ix. 17, 2 Pet. i. 19. 

Kal waica rapaBaoie Kat rapaxo), every transgression and act of 
disobedience. The words are nearly, or quite synonymous by usage, 
both of them being employed in a secondary or derived sense. Iapa- 
Baore, (from wapaBaivw,) literally, going beyond, passing by any thing, 
is here applied to a moral action, So zapako) comes from zapakotw 
which means, first, to hear in a careless or negligent manner; and 
secondly, to disobey, i..e. it is the opposite of dxotw, to hear, and to 
obey. TapdPactc kal rapaxon taken together mean, every kind of trans. 
gression, or, every kind of offence, against the law. 

- "Evduov puocSamodociay, just retribution, or condign punishment. 
 MirSarodveia designates the reward of retributive justice, i. e. punish- 
ment, as well as the reward for virtuous conduct; and this, in heathen 
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Ver. 3. Wade iysic éxpeviduesa, how shall we escape? viz. escape the 
pucSarodociay reserved for transgressors..Comp. Heb. xii. 25. So 
Rom. ii. 3, éxgevyew ro xpiua rod Ocod. So Asch. Eumen. v. 756, 
éxpetryey aiparog dlkeny. 

Tyrcxatrn¢e owrngiac, i. e. the Christian religion; for so the word 
owrnpiag sometimes signifies. Comp. Jude ver. 3, perhaps Rom. xi. 11, 
and Heb. vi. 9. The full phrase would seem to be 6 Adyoc ric owrnpiac, 
which is found in Acts xiii. 26. It is, however, the Christian religion, 
with all its promised blessings and tremendous threats, which is here 
designated by owrnpia. How can we escape with impunity, if we neglect 
(apedjoarrec) them? ’Apedgoavrec here means more than simple neg- 
lect ; it is plainly emphatic in this connexion, and means, to treat 
with utter disregard or contempt, such, namely, as would be implied 
in apostacy. 

‘Hrie dpxiv AaPBovea adreioSar, equivalent to év apy} AadnYeioa, 
which was at first declared or published. The Greeks often use the 
phrase dpy}y AaBwy, for, at first, or taking its rise, commencing its 
origin. Tov Kupiov, viz. Christ. 

‘Yx0 rév axovodyrwy eic hude éBeBawSn, was confirmed unto us by 
those who heard [{him,] i. e. the Lord, or, by those who heard [it,] i.e. 
the gospel, owrnpiay. ’*EBeBawSn here means delivered or declared 
with confirmation to us, i. e. Christians. So Theophylact, dueropSpebSn 
ele tiie BeBaluc kat mrorHc, was propagated to us surely and faithfully. 
Because the writer here says ic fade, some critics draw the conclusion 
that Paul could not have been the author of this epistle, since he 
received the gospel immediately from Christ himself, Gal. i. 12, and 
not from those who heard the Saviour declare it. But who that reads 
his writings with care, can fail to observe how often he employs xoiywote, 
when addressing Christians? Cicero says, in one of his orations, nos 
perdimus, rempublicam. Shall we conclude that he did not write the 
oration, because he did not himself destroy the republic 2? See on jae, 
under ver. 1, and also Introduction, § 27, No. 17. 

Ver. 4. Suvertpaprupotyrog rov Seov onpetore re kal répaot, God attest- 
ing, being co-witness, viz. to the truth of what was preached, by 
various wonderful events, Xnpeiov, as used often in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Septuagint, means, any extraordinary sign, or mira- 
culous event, designed to show the certainty that something which 
had been promised or predicted should take place, or that a prophet 
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was what he professed to be. Tépac, portentum, prodigium, miracle, 
has nearly the same meaning, and is very commonly joined with onpetoy, - 
in the New Testament. Both connected, mean, various extraordinary 
events or prodigies, designed to confirm, establish, or render credible, 
any prediction or declaration of Christ, or of his messengers. Heathen 
writers sometimes employ both words in connexion; e. g. #lian, Var. 
Hist. XII. 57. The corresponding Hebrew phrase is, DMD) NiNk, 
signs and wonders, i. e. wonderful signs or proofs of any thing. Such 
the people of God often required, and such were often given. See 
Gen. xv. 8—18; xxiv. 12—27. Judges vi. 17. 21. 36—40. 2 Kings, 
xix. 29. Isa. xxxvili. 7,8; vii. 14—16, et alibi. Comp. Matt. xii. 38. 
xvi. 1—3. 

Kat rouiharc duvdpeor, and various miraculous powers. Sometimes 
Covapuc is put for miracle, as Matt. vil. 22; xi. 20, 21. 23, et alibi. But 
aS onpeivec kat Tepacr denote miraculous events, in our verse, I under- 
stand cvvydpeor as referring here to the miraculous powers which were 
imparted to the primitive teachers of the Christian religion. In such 
a sense the word is employed, in Mark vi. 14. Acts vi. 8; x. 38. The 
Septuagint do not employ this word to translate either TN or 
OND, but always use onpeioy and répara. 

What follows, is connected with the phrase just explained ; viz. cat 
mvevparoc ayiov pepiopoic, literally, and distributions of the Holy Spirit, 
i. e. the imparting of divine influence ; which refers particularly to the 
species of this influence, which consisted in the power of working 
miracles. See 1 Cor. xii. 6—11. Comp. also Jobn vii. 39. Acts i. 5. 8; 
ii. 4. 17,18. 83; v.32; vit. LSG—19; x. 44—47; xix. 1—6. 

TlonwiAarg Ovvdpeoe . . . . Kat prepropoic, if considered as a Hen- 
dyadis (éy dua dvotv,) may be thus rendered, various miraculous powers, 
imparted by divine influence. But I rather prefer the rendering which 
I have given it in the version, as pepispole probably designates the addi- 
tional gifts of the Spirit, other than miraculous power. 

Kara rijv abrod Jédnowv, as it seemed good in hes [God’s] sight, as 
he pleased ; or, as the Holy Spirtt pleased, which last is favoured by 
1 Cor. xii. 6—11. 

The sum of the whole warning (ver. 1—4) is, ‘“‘ Beware that ye do 
not slight the gospel, whose threatenings are more to be dreaded than 
those of the law; inasmuch as the gospel is a revelation of a higher 
nature, and has been confirmed by more striking and more abundant 
miracles, wrought by divine power.” 
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The writer, after having thus stopped for a moment to warn his readers against the 
consequences of defection from Christianity, returns to his subject, viz. the comparison 


of Christ with the angels. Having established, by appeals to the Old Testament 


(i. 5—14,) the superiority of the former over the latter, in several points of view; he 3 


‘" 


now proceeds to show, that the new or Christian dispensation was not ordered or 
arranged (like the Mosaic one) by angels, but that the Son of Man, the Messiah, was, 
in his human nature, placed at the head of it. Now, as the Jews, one and all, con- 
ceded that the dispensation of the Messiah would be of a higher order than that of 
Moses, proof that Jesus was the sole mediator or head of the new dispensation, and 
that angels were not employed as mediators or internuntii in it, would satisfy them 
that Jesus was superior to the angels; since the place which he holds in the new 
economy, is higher than that which they had under the old, because the new economy 
itself is of a higher nature than the old. At the same time, an objection which a Jew, 
weak in Christian faith and strong in his attachment to the Mosaic institutions, would 
very naturally feel, is met, and tacitly answered by the apostle, in what follows. The 
unbelieving Jews, doubtless, urged upon those who professed an attachment to Chris. 
tianity, the seeming absurdity of renouncing their subjection to a dispensation of which 
angels were the mediators, and of acknowledging a subjection to one of which the professed 
head and mediator appeared in our nature. The history of the objections made by the 
unbelieving Jews, to the claims of Jesus as being the Son of God (John x. 30—39, et 
alibi,) shows how very repulsive it was to their feelings, that one to all appearance like 
a man, and made up of flesh and blood in the same manner as themselves, should 
advance a claim to the exalted honours of a superior and divine nature. The sects of 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites, which arose even in the apostolic age, from professed 


Jewish Christians in Palestine, show how prone the Jewish Christians were, to feel’ 


doubts and difficulties about the claims of Jesus to a nature higher than the human, 
and to which divine honours were due. 

No wonder, then, that the apostle found it necessary to meet, in our epistle, those 
doubts and difficulties with regard to the superior nature of the Christian dispensation, 
which were urged upon the minds of Jewish converts by the unbelieving Jews, who 
regarded Christ as a mere man. We shall see, however, that our author disposes of 
this difficulty, so as to further the great purpose of his general argument. 

He concedes the fact entirely, that Jesus had a nature truly and properly human, 
ver. 6—18. But instead of granting that this proves the new dispensation to be 
inferior to that of Moses, he proceeds to adduce evidence from the Old Testament 
Scriptures, to show that man, or the human nature in the person of the Messiah, should 
be made Lord of the universe. Consequently, in this nature, Jesus the Messiah is 
superior to the angels. Of course, the possession by Jesus of a nature truly and pro- 
perly human, does not at all prove either his inferiority, or the inferiority of the dispen- 
sation of which he is the head (ver. 6—9;) which meets an objection strongly urged 
upon the Hebrew Christians by their unbelieving brethren. 

Nay, more; it was becoming that God should exalt Jesus, in consequence of his 
obedience unto death ; a death necessary for the salvation of Jew and Gentile, ver. 9, 10, 
To suffer this death, he must needs take on him a nature like ours; and, as his object 
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was the salvation of men (and not of angelic beings,) so he participated in the nature of 
men, in order that by experience he might know their sufferings, temptations, and 
trials, and thus be prepared, in a peculiar manner and in their own nature, to be com- 
passionate, faithful, and ready to succour them, ver. 11—18. 

The sum of the whole is: “ The possession of a human nature by Jesus, is far from 
being a reason, why the ancient dispensation (of which angels were the internuntit) is 
preferable to the new one; for (1.) This very nature is exalted far above the angels. 
(2.) Without participating in this nature, Jesus could not have made expiation for sin 
by his death. And (3.) The possession of such a nature did contribute, in a peculiar 
and endearing manner, to constitute him such a Saviour as men could approach with 
the greatest boldness and confidence, in all their wants and all their woes.” 

Such appears to be the course of reasoning and thought, in Heb. ii, The words and 
phrases remain to be explained. 


Ver. 5. Ti oixoupévny riy péddovoay, equivalent to 6 aiwy 6 pédduv, 
i.e. the Christian dispensation, the world as it will be in future, 6 péd\Awr, 
ji. e. the world under the reign of Christ. See Wahl, on the word aio». 
The addition of the writer, zepl ijc Nadotvpev, shows that such is the sense 
of the phrase; for it is Christianity, to which he had just been urging 
the Hebrews to pay the strictest regard. 

Ver. 6. Aceyapriparo 0& mov le, one in a certain place, i. e. passage 
of Scripture, bears this testimony. The writer speaks to those who were 
supposed to be familiar with the Jewish Scriptures, and who needed only 
- a reference to them, by quoting some of the words which any passage 
contained, in order that they might be found. For a Hebrew to acknow- 
ledge the authority of his own Scriptures, might be expected as a matter 
of course. The passage quoted here in Ps. viii. 4—6, exactly according 
to the version of the LXX. 

Ti gor avSpwroc, ore puprioxn ovrov; what is man, that thou 
shouldest kindly remember him? The secondary sense of pupvijoxw is, 
to remember with affection, to treat with kindness. So the Heb. 33; 
and so puprioxeoSe, in Heb xiii. 3. : 

*H vide dvSphrov, Ore éxcoxéxryn abrov, or the son of man that thou 
shouldest regard him! The phrase vide ayvSpwrov, is equivalent to 
&vSpwro¢: just as in Hebrew, OTN J2 is equivalent to DN. The sub- 
ject is evidently the same as in the preceding clause, and vide ay Sp@mrov 
is employed merely for the sake of giving variety to the mode of expres- 
sion, "Emvoxérropat, to visit, is usually, to inspect, or look upon favour- 
ably, to watch over one for his good, fo succour him, to ussist him. 
See Matt. xxv. 36. Luke i. 68. James i. 27. In the New Testament, it 
is used only in a sense which designates inspecting with an eye of favour. 
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But in the Septuagint it is also used for, visiting in order to punish; as 
3 the Hebrew TPB, €- g Ex. xxxii. 34; xxxiv7, et alibi. Our English a 
word regard (taken in a good sense,) answers well to excoxerropat. The 
classical use of the word sometimes, though rarely, accords with the 
sense in which it is here employed. 

Ver. 7. "HXdrrwoac airor Bpaxe Te Tap ayyédoue, thou hast made Aik 
but little inferior to the angels. Tapa here means, in comparison with ; 
as in ch. i. 4, wap abrovc. Bpayd re may signify either a little time, or a 
little in respect to degree or rank: in which last case, it would be equi- 
valent here to our English word somewhat. In the Septuagint it is 
employed in both these senses; as is also the Hebrew word OY?) which, 
is here rendered by Spaxd re. In Ps. viii. 6, OYld seems pretty plainly 
to refer to znferiority of rank or station, and not to time. But in our 
text, most recent commentators have maintained that it refers to time ; 
and consequently, that the apostle has merely accommodated the passage 
in Ps. viii. to an expression of his own views. But such a mode of inter- 
pretation is, at least, unnecessary here. The object which the writer of 
our epistle has in view, is not to prove how little time Christ appeared in 
our nature; but that, although he did possess a nature truly human, still, 
in this nature he was exalted above the angels. “H\drrwoac airéy Bpayd 
rt wap ayyéAove, then, simply designates the condition of man, as being in 
itself but little inferior to that of the angels. Man is made in the image _ 
of God, Gen. i. 26,27; ix.6. It is plainly the dignity of man which the 
Psalmist intends to describe, when he says, DV}N2 OY ITIPNN). 
To such a view of his design, the context of this passage in Ps. viii. 
leads us. The Psalmist looks abroad, and surveys the heavens in all 
their splendour and glory, and then, with deep sensations of his own 
comparative insignificance, he exclaims, ‘‘ What is man! that thou 
shouldest be mindful of him! or the son of man, that thou shouldest 
regard him! Yet, [ 3 but, yet] thou hast made him but little inferior 
(OY WIEN) to the angels, thou hast crowned him,” &c. The 
nature of the case, and the nature of poetic parallelism, here require 
such an interpretation of the passage in the original Psalm. 

But the very same interpretation of it is altogether apposite to the 
purpose of the writer, in Heb. ii. 1. What is his design? To prove 
that Christ, in his human nature, is exalted above the angels. How does 
he undertake to prove this? First, by showing that this nature itself is 
made but little inferior to that of the angels, jAdrrwoac abrév Bpayy re wap 
ayyéAove; and next, that it has been exalted to the empire of the world 
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«« Thou hast crowned him with glory and honour, and set him over the 
work of thy hands.” 

But suppose, now, that we should render pay mn, for a little while ; 
what object, which the writer designs to accomplish, is accomplished by 
such an assertion? It would not contain any proof of the dignity of 
Christ in his human nature, but merely of temporary inferiority, i. e. 
inferiority during the time of his incarnation. Clearly it is not the 
‘present object of the writer to prove this. Much more to the purpose 
does he appear to reason, when we understand him as using Ppayd re, 
in the same sense as MY} is used by the Psalmist. The passage thus 
understood, renders the vindications (attempted by many) of the 
liberties, which the writer is alleged to have taken with Ps. viii. 6, quite 
unnecessary. 

Ilap a&yyéXove, in the Hebrew pridyn. On the subject of rendering 
DYN, ayyédot, see on ch. i. 6. If we insist that the usual meaning 
of the Hebrew word Elohim should be retained, the argument would be 
still stronger, to prove the dignity of the Messiah in his human nature, 
Thou hast made him but little inferior to Elohim, would represent him 
at least, as icdyyeNoc, if not above, the angels. See Gen. i. 26, 27, from 
which the language here, and in the sequel, appears to be borrowed. 

But how could the apostle use wag dyyedove, as conveying the sense 
of DTN ? ? In answer to this, we may say, (1.) It conveys no mean- 
ing that i is untrue. If man is but little below Elohim, surely he is not 
much inferior to the angels. (2.) As angels are here compared by the 
writer with man, or rather, the angelic with the human nature in the 
person of the Saviour, the passage, as it stands in the Septuagint, and 
as the apostle has quoted it, is apposite to his purpose; although it 
claims, in fact, Jess for the argument, than would be claimed, by 
insisting that the word DYN should be interpreted. as usual. As the 
writer was addressing those who used the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures, nothing could be more natural than to quote that version 
as it should, unless it conveyed an idea that was essentially erroneous. 
This is just what we do, every day, with our English version of the 
Scriptures, without suspecting that we are violating any rule of pro- 
priety. 

Besides the LXX. the Chaldee has rendered DYN by NINN, 
i.e. wap ayyédove. With this rendering Aben Ezra agrees; as do 
Mendelsohn, Michaelis, Dathe, and others. But, as the writer seems 
to refer, in Ps, vilii 6—9, to Gen. 1. 26—28, the probability that 
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DYN in Ps. viii. 6, means, God, i. e. that the author of the Psalm 
originally meant to convey this idea when he used it, is pretty strong. 
Still the apostle, by using the version of the LXX, wap ayyédouc, has, 
as I have already said, assumed less in the argument, than the original 
would have given him; and at the same time, he has taken a version, 
which in its present shape is exactly apposite to his purpose, i. e. to 
show, that if a comparison of Christ with the angels be made, it will 
be seen, that during his humiliation he was but little inferior to them, 
while in his exaltation in the human nature, he is far above them. 

Adén kat ry Eorepavwoac abroy, thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honour, or, with exalted honour. Adéy cat riyph are nearly equiva- 
lent or synonymous; and two synonymous nouns, thus constructed, 
are expressive of intensity, .agreeably to the well-known usage of the 
Hebrew language, from which this idiom is borrowed. In the original, 
WMO TIN 15), which is very literally rendered in the Greek. 

But what is the exalted honour conferred upon the human nature of 
Jesus? Kai xaréornoac abroy éxi ra Epya rév yep cov, thou hast set 
him over the works of thy hands,i. e. thou hast given him dominion 
over the creation. “Epya rév yewéy cov means simply, the works which 
thou hast made, i. e. thy works. The form of expression is borrowed 
from the mode of human operations, in which hands are the most con- 
spicuous instrument. KaSvernpu, sisto, colloco, statuo. It should be 
noted, however, that this clause is omitted in some Codices of good 
authority; such as B. D. and several others. 

Ver. 8. Idvra imératac troxdrw rov moder avrov, thou hast sub- 
jected all things to him, i. e. given him universal dominion. The 
phrase, to put under one’s feet, denotes, to put in a state of complete, 
entire subjection. See Excursvus IX, 

The writer proceeds to comment on the quotation just made. ’Ev 
yap rp brordéa abry ra ravra, ovdéy adijxey a’t@ avurdraxroy, i.e. the 
expression is one of universality, it makes no exception, but only God 
himself; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 27. 

Niy d€ o’rw dpdpev air@ Ta Tavra broreraypéva, at present, indeed, 
we do not see all things yet subjected to him. “Yroreraypéva, sub- 
ject to his ordering, arrangement or disposal. In other words, ‘ This 
prophecy of the Psalmist is not, as yet, wholly fulfilled; but so 
much of it has been accomplished, that we may regard it as a 
pledge, that a fulfilment of the rest will certainly follow.” So the 
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Ver, 9. Tov dé Bpayy ri . . . yevenra Javarov, but we see Jesus, who 
was made but little inferior to the angels, crowned with glory and 
honour on account of the suffering of death, after that he had, by 
the grace of God, tasted of death for all,i.e. for Jew and Gentile. 
So I understand this much controverted and somewhat difficult pas- 
sage. Two objections against the superiority of Christ over angels, 
were very naturally urged by the unbelieving Jews upon the believing 
ones. (1.) Christ wasa man. (2.) He suffered an ignominious death. 
To the first, the apostle replied in the quotation which precedes, and on 
which he is commenting. But in doing this, he also suggests the con- 
sideration, that the death of Jesus, so far from proving his condition to 
be inferior to that of the angels, was immediately connected with his 
exaltation to glory, and with the salvation of the world. 

It would be tedious to recount all the various interpretations which 
have been given to particular parts of the ninth verse. I limit myself 
merely to stating the reasons of the interpretation which I have given. 

Aokn kat ry Esepavwpévoy, crowned with the highest honour, da ro 
raSnpua rod Mavarov, on account of his suffering death. See the same 
sentiment in Phil, ii. 8—11; Heb. xii. 2. Compare John xvii. 4, 5; 
Heb. v. 7—9; Eph. i. 20—23; Rev. iii. 21. 

“Oxwe, the great mass of commentators have translated, ut, eum in 
jinem ut, unde sequitur ut, &c. But how was Christ crowned with glory 
and honour, that he might taste death? To avoid this difficulty, most 
of them transpose the clause, drwe xapirt, K. T. X. SO as to connect it with 
the first clause of the verse, and translate thus, Jesus, made for a little 
time lower than the angels, in order that [ut, ut sic] he might taste of 
death, &c. But the apostle’s object here, is not to show simply that 
Jesus possessed a nature in which he might taste of death; but that the 
suffering of death in it, (a fact conceded by all,) is no reason why he 
should be deemed inferior to the angels. Consequently the turn given’ 
to the passage, by the above transposition and explanation, is inapposite 
to the purpose of the writer. 

That érwe generally means, that, so that, in order that, &c.; parti- 
cularly, that it has this meaning in most instances where it occurs in the 
New Testament, there can be no reasonable doubt. But édrwe also 
means, cum, quando, postquam, when, after, after that. So it means, 
plainly, in Acts ili. 19, although Wahl has overlooked the passage. So 
also in Herod. i. 17. Aristoph. Nub. 61. Soph. Gidip. Col. 1638. 
Homer. Il, x11. 208. Odys. 11. 373; xxul.22. Eurip. Phoenis. 1155. 
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1464. This sense also Hoogeveen, Zeunius, Ernesti, Schleusner, and a 


Schneider, assign to it. “Omwe is construed, more usually, with the 
future indicative, or with the subjunctive first or second aorist, in case 
these tenses are found in any verb. In the instances before us, it is 
followed by yevonrat, in the subjunctive first aorist, middle voice. It may 
then be rendered by the past time, (as I have translated it;) just as in 
the cases where the formula érwe z\npwSh occurs, it is often rendered, 
or should be rendered, so that there was an accomplishment. The only 
difference in the latter case is, that the voice is passive; which, how- 
ever, does not affect the question about the mode of rendering the 
tense. 

This method of interpreting the verse frees us from the very great 
embarrassments, which are presented by most of the others; and the 
sentiment becomes plain and apposite. ‘‘ Jesus did indeed take on him 
our nature, and suffer in it; but his sufferings were the means of 
advancing him to supreme dignity, after he had by them procured 
salvation for the human race, irép rayrdc. So long, then, as the highest 
glory was consequent upon the sufferings of Jesus, and the salvation 
of Jew and Gentile was accomplished by it, surely the death of Christ 
can never prove that he is inferior to the angels.” In this way, all the 
reasoning of the writer seems to be apposite to his purpose. 

Xadpire Ocod means, by the goodness, kindness, mercy of God. ‘Yrép 
mavrog means, all men without distinction, i. e. both Jew and Gentile. 
The same view is often given of the death of Christ. See John iii, 
14—17; iv. 42; xii. 32. 1 John ii. 2; iv. 14. 1 Tim. ii. 3, 4. Tit. ii. 
11. 2 Pet. iii. 7. Compare Rom. iii. 29, 30; x. 11—13. In all these 
and. the like cases, the words all, and all men, evidently mean, Jew and 
Gentile. They are opposed to the Jewish idea, that the Messiah was 
connected appropriately and exclusively with the Jews, and that the 
blessings of the kingdom were appropriately, if not exclusively, theirs. 
The sacred writers mean to declare, by such expressions, that Christ died 
really and truly as well, and as much, for the Gentiles as for the Jews ; 
that there is no difference at all in regard to the privileges of any one 
who may belong to his kingdom; and that all men, without exception, 
have equal and free access to it. But the considerate interpreter, who 
understands the nature of this idiom, will never think of seeking, in 
expressions of this kind, proof of the final salvation of every individual 
of the human race. Nor do they, when strictly scanned by the usus 
loquendi of the New Testament, decide directly against the views of those 
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who advocate what is called a particular redemption. The question, in 
all these phrases, evidently respects the offer of salvation, the opportunity 
_ to acquire it through a Redeemer; not the actual application of pro- 
mises, the fulfilment of which is connected only with repentance and 
faith. But whether such an offer can be made with sincerity to those 
who are reprobates, (and whom the Saviour knows are and will be such,) 
- consistently with the grounds which the advocates for particular redemp- 
tion maintain, is a question for the theologian, rather than the com- 
mentator, to discuss. 

Tevonrat Savarov, taste of death, i. e. experience death, suffer it. So 
the Hebrew writers use the word DY for experience ; and classic Greek 
authors, the word yevoua: in the same sense. E. g. Ps. xxxiv. 9. Sibyll. 
Orac. I. p. 164, "Adam yevodpevog Lavdrov. Eunapius de Porphyrio, 
*« Porphyry praised the spell of purity, cat out weipacg yevodpevoc, and 
Jirst tried [tasted] it himself.” Philo (de vita Mosis, p. 632,) # dudvora 
TOY yevoapévwy dovdrnroc, the mind of those who have experienced [tasted] 
holiness. 

Ver. 10. "Expere yup air@ di by ra wavra kal di ob Ta wavra, it became 
him, for whom all things [were made,| and by whom all things [were 
made ;] i. e. it became the supreme Lord and Creator of all things. The 
writer leaves his readers to feel and acknowledge the truth of this assertion, 
without stopping to offer proof of its correctness. The force of the 
appeal seems to lie in the tacit acknowledgment of all, that reward is 
properly consequent upon trial and approbation, and is not to be 
bestowed without them. Now, as Christ possessed a nature truly 
human, and as all men are, by the universal arrangement of a wise and 
overruling providence, subjected to trial; so it was proper or becoming 
in God, that Jesus should be subjected to trial in our nature, before he 
was advanced in it to glory. 

TlodAove viove ayaydyra, k.7. X. This part of the verse contains an 
involved construction of the words, in respect to their order. The 
arrangement of the sense I take to be as follows: "Expere yap airO .... 
Or wadnparwy redeoa Tov apxnyoyv Tij¢ owrnplacg atrév, ayaydvra 
moNXove viovg Eic Sétnr. It became him, rereroa rov dpynyov. The word 
réevee means full grown, of mature age, either literally, or figuratively. 
In the latter sense it is employed in 1 Cor. li. 6; however, we speak the 
doctrines of wisdom, év rotc redelorge. So Heb. v. 14, comprehending, 
as it were, both the above senses, where it is opposed to vic. See 
also 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Eph. iv. 3, et alibi. Tédewc also means mature in 
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a moral sense, 1. e. integer, just, free from vices, perfect. It is also, 
very naturally, used in a secondary sense, to denote a consummation or 
maturity of our nature and happiness in a better world; e. g. 1 Cor. — 
xili. 10. Hence the verb reXesdw, formed from the adjective réXetoe, is 
often used to designate, exaltation to a state of reward or happiness in 
a future world. Among the Greeks, this verb was employed to designate 
the condition of those who, having run in the stadium, and proved to be 
victorious in the contest, were proclaimed as successful dywsal, and 
had the honours and rewards of victory bestowed upon them. (So rédog 
is used by the Greeks for reward, i. e. consummation ; see Schleusner on 
redetdw.) Such persons were reredetwpévor. In a sense like this is reXeww 
usually employed, with reference to Jesus, throughout the epistle to the 
Hebrews. E.g. ch. v. 9, reXewSelc, being advanced to a state of glory ; 
Vii. 28, rerehecwpévoy, id. The same sense the word has, in the verse 
under examination. In ver. 9, the writer had said, that, on account of 
the suffering of death, Jesus was ddtn cai rih ésepavwpévoy. Here he 
says, Ou radnparey redevdoar, on account of sufferings to exalt to glory, 
or, to bestow the highest honours. As the writer evidently says this, in 
commenting on the preceding expression, it is plain that dca waSnpdror 
redewoar is merely an equivalent for da 7rd raSnpa rot Savdrov Sokn Kat 
Tiuh esepavwpévoy. So Theophylact; ‘‘ reAXefworg here means, ddgayv iy 
édokaadn.” 

Tov apynyov owrnplac abréy, auctor salutis, the author of salvation ; 
so it is usually interpreted. So Chrysostom, atrwe, 6 rijy owrypiay 
rexwy. Probably the phrase, dpynydv owrnpiac abréy, may mean here, 
the same as dpynyov kal owrfjpa in Acts v. 31, i.e. their Prince and 
‘Saviour. In Acts iii. 15, dpynydv rite Zwijc is applied to Jesus; and in 
Heb. xil. 2, adpynydv rij¢ wiorewc ; which would rather favour the first 
interpretation. The sense, however, seems to be substantially expressed, 
if we render, on account of sufferings, to exalt to a state of glory their 
Prince and Saviour. Thus understood, the passage contains admirable 
matter of exhortation to the Hebrew Christians, to persevere in their 
adherence to Christianity, amid all their trials and sufferings; for Jesus 
their Prince and Saviour himself suffered, and was exalted to glory by 
his sufferings. If Jesus himself, then, exalted as he was, endured suf- 
fering, how could they expect to be exempt from it? Yet, if they per- 
severed in their adherence to him, like him they would be reredecwpévor. 

Ver. 11. “O,re yap dyidlwv Kal of dyialdpevor é& évdc wavrec. The 
word dy:dgw seems not to have been well understood here, by most 
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commentators, and requires, in order to explain the sense in which it is 
used in our epistle, a particular investigation. ‘Ay:dfw corresponds to 
the Hebrew WI) WTI, which often means, to consecrate to God as an 
offering ; e. g. Lev. xxii. 2,% Dw TP! , Sept. dyedtZovet por; chap. 
Xxi. 3, WTP, Sept. weit ; Exod. xiii. 2, » WIP, Sept. dylacoy 
pot, et alibi. The verb WIP also means, by a setup association of 
ideas, to expiate, to make atonement for; e.g. Job i. 5, DWP he 
made atonement for them, where, however, the Sept. has éxaSdprler 
atrove ; so Exod. xix. 10, 14, and Josh. vii. 13, according to Gesenius, 
where the Sept. has &yvov, fryiace, and ayiacov. Comp. also Ezek. 
xliv. 19. The verb dy:dZw also corresponds, in the Septuagint, to the 
Hebrew 5), which is the appropriate word to designate the making of 
an atonement, to expiate; e. g. Exod. xxix. 33, they shall eat those 
things, Da 22 WR, with which expiation was made, Sept. éy oi¢ 
hytaocnoay év ivipte 5 ; Exod. xxix. 36, and thou shalt purify the altar, 
ry 7223, when thou makest an expiatory sacrifice upon it, Sept. év 
7 liza. oe éx avrg. From the usus loquendi of the Hebrew and 
the Sept. it is plain, then, that dy.agm may mean to make expiation, 
fo atone. 

Our epistle presents some plain instances of the use of ady:aZw in this 
sense. Eg.ch. x. 10, according to which will iyyracpévoe éopev, we 
are atoned for, i. e. expiation is made for us. How? The writer 
immediately subjoins, du rig mpoopopac rov cwparoc “Inco Xpuorod 
égaraé; which necessarily refers jy:acpévoe to the propitiatory offering 
of Christ; and consequently it has the sense which I have given to it. 
So ch. xiii. 11, 12, ‘‘ For the bodies of those animals, whose blood was 
carried into the sanctuary by the high priest, as a sin-offering, were 
burned without the camp; wherefore Jesus, iva dy.acy the people with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate ;” where dy.dcy plainly means, 
to make expiation for, toatone for. Both of these passages compare 
well with that under consideration ; and all three predicate dysacpdc of 
the sufferings and death of Christ; for in our context, in the very next 
preceding clause, the writer has spoken of Christ as rerehewwpévor dea 
rainparwy; and he had just declared, that “ Jesus, by the grace of 
God, had tasted of death for all men.” 

We may then render 6,re dyidZwy cai of dytalopevor, both he who makes 
ertpiation for sin, and they for whom expiation is made, pi? "22 WR: 
The usus loguendi of the epistle seems not merely to justify, ‘put to 


demand, this interpretation. 
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"EE ivoc méyrec, i. e. have God for their common father. So most 
commentators. Some say, ‘*‘ Have Adam for their father ;” others, 
«‘ Abraham.” The context leads me to doubt whether any of these 
interpretations is correct. Ver. 14, et seq. very plainly refers to a com- 
munity of nature, and states the grounds or reason why such a commu- 
nity existed. "Ef évdc then means, that Christ, and those for whom he 
atoned by his sufferings, were é évde yevotc, i. e. possessed in common 
of the same nature, see ver. 14. The reasoning of the writer, when the 
words are thus understood, is altogether apposite. It seems to be this: 
‘¢ That Christ had a nature truly human, is no objection to regarding 
him as a Saviour exalted above the angels, and altogether adapted to the 
wants and woes of the human race. In the human nature he suffered, 
and was advanced to glory; in it he made atonement for men; in it he 
sustains a most endearing relation to those for whom he made expia- 
tion, he sympathizes with them, ver. 17, 18, and they are united to 
him as brethren having one common nature, é évdc mavrec, kK. T. A. Ver. 
11—13. 

Ai fy airiay . . . « kadetv, on account of which, i. e. because he pos- 
sesses the same nature in common with them, he disdains not to call 
them his brethren. Oix éxawyiverai, Chrysostom says, is used with 
regard to a person of higher rank, who condescends to associate with 
those of a lower standing. But if Christ were merely a man, and no- 
thing more, where (we may ask with Abresch) would be either the great 
condescension, or particular kindness, manifested in calling men his 
brethren? If, however, he possessed a higher nature, if ékéywoe éavror, 
popgry Sotdov NaBwy, Phil. ii. 7; if éraweivwoe Eavroy, Phil. ui. 8; then 
was it an act of peculiar kindness and condescension in him, to call men 
his brethren. It is this high privilege, to which men have attained, that 
the apostle is endeavouring to establish and illustrate; and all this 
affords additional reason not to thmk diminutively of Jesus, as pos- 
sessing a human nature. 

Having introduced the proposition, that ‘‘ Christ, possessing a nature 
truly human, regards men as his brethren ;” the writer appeals, as is 
usual with him, to the Old Testament, in confirmation of this sentiment, 
and to show the Hebrews, that it is no new doctrine respecting the Mes- 
siah which he inculcates. 

* Ver. 12. Aéywy, saying, i. e. since he (Christ) says : arayyed@, K. 7. X. 
The passage is quoted from Ps. xxii. 22 [xxi. 22,] where, for the Hebrew 
TIDON, the LXX. have ounyfooua; instead of which, our text employs 


TKreat 
aad 
Kis 

aie . 
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its equivalent or synonyme, arayyeAG. Such departures from the Sep- 
tuagint are very common, in the New Testament quotations. 

That the twenty-second Psalm relates to the Messiah, the Jews them- 
selves confess, (see Dindorf in loc.;) and the history of his death seems, 
indeed, to be a kind of practical commentary upon it. I can find no- 
thing in the Psalm which forbids the application of it to the Messiah ; 
although I can find enough to satisfy me that it is quite inapplicable to 
David. The general conversion of the nations to God (ver. 27—32) 
accords well with the gospel dispensation, but not with the Jewish; which 
from its very nature could not be a universal religion; for how could all 
nations, from the extremities of the earth, ever go up three times in a 
year to Jerusalem, to worship and to offer sacrifice there? And can it 
be rationally supposed, that David uttered such words as those to which 
I have just adverted, in reference merely to Judaism ? 

The whole object of the present quotation is merely to show, that 
Christ is exhibited in the Jewish Scriptures, as having recognized men 
as his brethren, adeAgove. 

"Ev péoy éxxrnoliac tuviow oe, among the assembly will I praise 
thee, i.e. in or among the assembly of my brethren, of men, will I 
celebrate thy praise. In the Hebrew, the words snd and OP na 
correspond to each other, and are equivalent, as to “the subjects com- 
prised in them. The first part only of the apostle’s quotation, is 
directly to the point which he is labouring to illustrate and confirm; 
the second part, (as in many like cases,) is cited principally because 
of the intimate connexion which exists between it and the preceding 
parallelism, and because the memory of those whom he addressed 
would be assisted, by a quotation at large of the whole verse. 

Ver. 13. Kai radu, again the Scripture says, éy& Ecoua werordig ex” 
avro, I confide in him, - I will confide in him. But whence is this 
quoted? In Ps. xviii. 3., the Hebsew has 12 MDMN which the LXX, 
render, Xm air@; in Sasi xxil. 3, the same ‘Hebrew words occur, 
which they render according to the phraseology of our text, meroSwe 
Zoopat éx’ abr. Some critics have defended the opinion, that the 
quotation of the apostle is from one of these passages. But as it 
is plain, not only that the Messiah is not described or alluded to in 
these passages, but also that the Jews have never been accustomed to 
interpret them as referring to him; so there is surely no need of de- 
fending this position, if another passage as apposite as these can be 
found, which is less exceptionable in regard to its application. Critics 
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are pretty generally agreed, therefore, that Isa. viii. 17, is quoted, the 
Hebrew of which is 19 ‘VP), the Septuagint version of which is the 
same as our quotation. This, considered in connexion with the quo- 
tation immediately following, (which is taken from Isa. viii. 18,) ren- 
ders it altogether probable, that the writer had this place of scripture, 
rather than either of the others, in his mind, when he made the two 
quotations in question. The Hebrew > *J})P}, may be rendered, J will 
wait for him, or, I will trust in him, The latter is adopted by the 
Septuagint, and by the apostlo, 

Kal madly idod, x.7.. has been adduced as an argument that the 
passage quoted here must be from a different part of scripture, and not 
from the same with that of the quotation immediately preceding. But 
this does not follow; for in this same epistle, ch. x. 30,-a quotation 
is made from Deut. xxxii. 35, and another from Deut. xxxii. 36, with 
kat wadw between them as here. In such acase, kai rddw is to be 
rendered, and further, or, and moreover. 

The argument in this case appears to be this. ‘ Men exercise trust 
or confidence in God. This is predicated of them as dependent, and 
possessing a feeble nature. The same thing is predicated of the Mes- 
siah; and consequently he possesses a nature like theirs, and there- 
fore they are his brethren ; é évdc wavrec.’ See Excursus X. 

Ver. 14. Kexowoynxe capxdg cal aipuroc, participated in flesh and 

blood, i.e. possessed a human nature, a body made up of flesh and 
blood. See 1 Cor. xv. 50, Eph. vi. 12; and comp. Matt, xvi. 17. 
Gal. i. 16. Sirach xiv. 18. The children, radia, here mentioned, are 
the same that are described in the preceding verse, viz, the disciples, 
the spiritual children of the Messiah. 
— Kal airde rapardnosiwe peréoxe rev abroy. Here peréoye is a syn- 
: onyme of kexowwvnke, participated in. Tapamdnoiwe is equivalent to 
dpotwe, in the same manner as,as well as. The Docete exchanged rapa- 
mhyoiwe here for dpoiwe, and then construed époiwe as indicating only 
an appearance similar to flesh and blood; in opposition to whom the 
Christian fathers maintained that rapamAnciwe signified ob doxnrGe add’ 
a&dySivee, ov gavraoridic adN byrwe. 

Tov abréy, i.e. ocapkde cai aiparoc. The meaning is, that Christ 
had a natural body, truly corporeal and mortal. With this he was 
endowed, in order that he might suffer death in it, and by that 
death vancuish the spiritual enemy of mankind, the great adversary 
of souls. 
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"Iva Ota Savdrov . . . rov duaforov, that by his death he might 
subdue him who has a deadly power, that is, the devil. Karapyéw is 
scarcely used by Greek writers, and, when it is employed, it has the 
sense of delaying, rendering inactive, hindering, i. q. éurodigew, which 
is used to explain it, by the Scholiast on Eurip. Pheeniss. 760. In 
this sense, it is often used in the Apocrypha. In the New Testament, 
the use of the word is not unfrequent; but with some latitude of 
signification, as may be seen by the lexicons. Here it means, fo 
render inefficacious, or, to subdue, viz. Satan, the spiritual enemy of 
man, who has a deadly power; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 24—26. 2 Tim. i. 10. 
I understand rdv 76 kparoc rod Savadrov Exovra, in this plain and simple 
manner; which renders all the speculations, about the power of the 
devil to inflict the sentence of natural death upon men, unnecessary ; 
and equally so, all the efforts to show what the Rabbins have taught 
about Sammael, the angel of death, nya WN: That a deadly 
power, i. e. a power of leading men to sin, and consequently of bring- 
ing them under sentence of spiritual death, is ascribed to Satan in the 
New Testament, is sufficiently plain: see John xvi. 11; xii. 31; xiv. 
30. Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12. Col, ii. 15. 2 Cor. iv. 4; et alibi. In 1 John 
iii. 8, is a passage altogether of the same tenour as ours. To render 
null the deadly power of Satan, is to prevent the effects of it as bring- 
img men to incur the sentence of spiritual death, i. e. to redeem them 
from the effeets of such a sentence, or to redeem them from the curse 
of the law, Gal. ili. 13; comp. Rom. v. 9. seq. 1 Thess. i. 10. Even 
the temporal consequences of death are removed by Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 
26. 45. 52, seq. Thus interpreted, we have a plain sense of the pas- 
sage, and one analogous to numerous other parts of the Scriptures. 

Ver. 15. Kal a@raddaén rouroug . . . dovrelac, and free those [from 
condemnation,| who, during their whole lives, though fear of con- 
demnation, had been exposed to a state of bondage. ”Amadddén means 
primarily, to remove, to depel, to depart. But here, (as sometimes in 
classic authors,) it means, to free, to liberate. So Theophylact, édev- 
Onpdoa. 1t may be questionable, whether it is connected with Sdvaro¢ 
understood, or with dovveia. Either way of construing it would make 
good sense, and be apposite to the design of the writer. I have pre- 
ferred to connect it with Sdvaroc, because of the sentiment, in the pre- 
ceding verse, which respects the Savaroy inflicted by Satan, i. e. the 
condemning sentance of the law incurred in consequence of sin, com- 
mitted through the wiles or temptation ot Satan. 
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66y Savdrov, I understand as referring to the fear of that condem- 
nation or punishment, to which sin exposes men; not to the fear of 
natural death; an evil from which no precaution can deliver us, and 
which Christians as well as others must suffer, notwithstanding the 
death of Christ. But the death of Christ has freed them from suffer- 
ing that condemnation or punishment which they feared, in a future 
life. This seems to be the obvious meaning of the writer; although it 
has been generally overlooked. 

Ava mayrog rod Ziv, 1. q. Out waone rije Zwijc, the infinitive mode being 
here used, as it often is in the Greek classics, as a mere noun. But it is 
not the usage of the older Greek writers, to put the infinitive nominascens 
after an adjective, as here. We may, therefore, understand xpdvov as 
implied after ravrog The later Greek, however, affords examples like 
ours; €. g. TO adudkperoy Civ, rd adnSuvdy Civ, éx Tov mpoKeypévou Liv, 
Ignat. Ep. ad. Trall. 

"Evoxot joav dovdsiac, had been subjected, [obnoxious, exposed] to ser- 
vitude, i.e. subject to a depressed and miserable condition, like that of 
slaves under a tyrannical master. “Evoxog comes from évéxoua, ad- 
stringor, and so means, adstrictus, alligatus. It usually governs the 
dative, as Matt. v. 21, 22, bis; and thus in classic writers. But it also 
governs the genitive, as here; e. g. Matt. xxvi. 66. Mark ili. 29; xiv. 
64. 1 Cor. xi. 27. James ii. 10. Aovdeiag means, the servile and 
depressed condition of those who are exercised with the fear of death, 
i.e. of future misery. It is the death of Christ which delivers them from 
the condemnation, the anticipation or fear of which had often, during 
their lives, depressed them, or made them unhappy. Comp. John viii. 
32, 35, where, however, the dovAeia referred to is the servitude of sin. 
Here it is the condition, into which the fear of future condemnation casts 
Christians. 

The deliverance spoken of, is accomplished by anticipation here, Rom. 
viii. 14, 17; but fully and finally, in another world, where the pious are 
admitted to a state of confirmed happiness. Aca wavrog rov Civ Evoxot 
jicay Sovdeiac, does not necessarily imply, that the whole time of life had 
been actually occupied with a state of fear and depression, dovAeiac; but 
that during the whole of it, those who are delivered had been, more or 
less, exposed to agitation by fears of this nature. From the object of 
such fears Christ delivers, or will deliver, them; and this is the simple 


sentiment of the text. 
Ver. 16. Ov yap dhrov ayyéAwy érriapPaverar, besides, he did not 
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extend aid at all to the angels ; another reason why he took on him a 
nature that was human. He came to the aid of man; he became like 
him, so as the xzore intimately to sympathize with him, and to help him. 
Anrov, profecto, omnimodo, certe, strengthens the affirmation, i. e. gives 
intensity to it. “EmAapPdverac, lit. to grasp, or, to take hold of with 
the hand. Hence, figuratively, (1.) To assert one’s right toa thing; to 
lay hold of it as one’s own; and (2.) To aid, help, succour, to take hold 
of when falling, or in danger. In the Septuagint, it answers to the 
Hebrew pitt, 18; WBN. The Christian fathers have applied it to the 
assumption of an angelic nature, which they suppose the writer here 
denies. But the usus loguendi is against this; and the context also. 
For the apostle had just asserted above, that Jesus took on him a aature 
human ; and it would be mere repetition of the same sentiment here, if 
we construe ver. 16 as meaning thus: ‘‘ He did not assume the angelic 
nature, but that of the seed of Abraham.” But if the argument be, that 
** Jesus assumed the human nature, because he was to azd men and not 
angels,” then the sixteenth verse contains a reason why the Saviour did 
and should take on him the nature of man; viz. that it was altogether 
accordant with the great object of his mission. 

Lrépparoc ’ABoaap, progeny of Abraham. In such a sense, profane 
as well as sacred writers use orépya. Is it the natural or spiritual seed 
of Abraham, which is here meant? Either will make good sense, and 
agree with the object of the writer. Believers are the children of 
Abraham, Gal. ili. 7; and Gentiles as well as Jews, Rom. iv. 12—18; 
ix. 7,8; ili. 29,30. So, the assertion that Christ died, tzéo rayrée, 
(ver. 9,) does not disagree with the assertion that he helped the seed of 
Abraham, who are both Jews and Gentiles. But, although this inter- 
pretation may be sufficiently justified to render it worthy of acceptation, 
I am inclined to believe, that it does not give the original sense of the 
writer. He is addressing Jews. He says, ‘* Christ had a human nature; 
this it behoved him to possess, for he came to help the seed of Abraham, 
i. e. those who, being descended from Abraham, possessed a nature that 
was human.” His assertion extends merely to such as he was address- 
ing. But surely this would not imply a denial that he helped any 
others, who were possessed of the same nature. So far is it from this, 
that it implies the contrary; for the amount of the assertion is, ‘‘ He 
came to help those who possessed a nature such as that which he had 
assumed.” 
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Ver. 17. “OSev, an illative particle, whence, i.e. because he was to 
help the seed of Abraham. "Ogere......duowS#va, he must needs be 
made like unto his brethren, i.e. to men, ver. 10—12. Kara xdyra, 
i. e. in all things requisite to constitute a nature truly human. The 
meaning is, that he should be wanting in none of the innocent infirmi- 
ties, and in none of the sympathies, of man’s nature. To deduce more 
than this from the expression now in question, would be to do what the 
writer plainly never designed should be done. 

But why? “Iva éAchpwy yévnrac Kal misdg apxtepevc, that he might be 
a compassionate and faithful high priest. ’EXehpwv, merciful, sympa- 
thizing with those who are in distress. As those are best adapted to do 
this, who have themselves been sufferers; so Jesus took on him our 
nature, in order that he might suffer in it. Tesd¢ is either faithful, or, 
worthy of trust or confidence. In the former sense I take it here. Jesus 
assumed our nature, that he might qualify himself in a peculiar manner 
to exercise compassion toward us; and that he might discharge with 
fidelity the duty laid upon him as our high-priest. A priest to offer 
sacrifice for us, must be homogeneous with us. Such a priest was Jesus, 
faithful in discharging the duties of his office. What were those duties ? 
They were ra mpoc rov Osdy, things which had respect to God, i. e. 
services of a religious nature. The phrase misdc......7& mpdc rov Gear, 
is elliptical. In full, it would be thus: xara ra Tpdypara Ta mode Tov 
Ocorv, faithful as to things, &c. 

But what things were these? ‘INdoxeoSat rac dpapriac rot NKaod. The 
common expression is, é:AdoagIa repli rivdc; as in Lev. iv. 20. 26. 
31.35; or, é&iAdoaode wept rij¢ Gpapriac rivdc, Lev. v. 13; iv. 35. But 
éiiXdoacSar cpapriag also occurs, Dan. ix. 24. 1 Sam. iii. 14. Sirach 
xxviii. 5. ‘IAdoxouac means, to render propitious, to appease. But 
this sense it can have directly only when the person appeased is 
expressed, or understood, after the verb. Hence tAdoxeoSae dpuapriuc 
must mean the same as DNWIT DD, to make appeasement for sin, to 
cover sin, to make atonement for it. The Septuagint sometimes translate 
DD by iAdoxopa. Christ, then, as high-priest, was faithful to perform 
the peculiar duty of that office, which was, on the great day of atone- 
ment, to make a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the people. How 
he did this, is shewn in the sequel of the epistle. Here, only so much is 
asserted, as was requisite to enforce the considerations which the writer 


had immediately in view. 
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Ver. 18. "Ev 6 yap, for since, i. q. dre yap, Hebrew WRA,, because 
that, inasmuch as. TlérovSev abrog mepacSeic, he himself suffered 
when exercised with trials. Tetpagw means to try, to put to the proof, 
in order to ascertain the disposition purpose, capacity, &c. of any one. 
This trial may be, (1.) For a good purpose; by subjecting one to any 
evils or dangers, as God tried (7103) Abraham, Gen. xxii. 1; or, by 
placing him in circumstances either prosperous or adverse, that are of a 
peculiar nature, as God did Israel, Exod. xvi. 4. Judg. ii; 22. Trial 
may be, (2.) For an evil purpose; as the Pharisees éreipacay "Inaoir, 
by proposing to him ensnaring and subtile questions, Matt. xix. 3, seq. ; 
xxii. 18, 35, et seepe; or, by laying before any one inducements to sin, 
as Satan does before the minds of men, 1 Cor. vii. 5. 1 Thess. iii. 5; 
comp. Jamesi. 13,14. In both of these senses, Christ was tried. ‘ It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him, and to put him to grief,” Isa. liii. 10 ; 
and, ‘‘ It became him, for whom and by whom are all things, to advance 
to glory our Prince and Saviour,” dia waSnpdrwy, Heb. ii. 10. The 
same Saviour was solicited by Satan to sin, Matt. iv. 1, 3. Marki. 13. 
Luke iv. 2. Understood in either way, then, the Saviour was tempted 
in like manner as we are, (kara wavra, xa dpodrynra, Heb. iv. 15,) 
though without sin. That he did not yield to any excitement to sin, 
was owing to the strength of his virtue and holiness, not to the weakness 
of the temptation in itself considered. Temptation, in the second sense, 
is that which is presented to the mind as an inducement to sin, and does 
not relate to the actual state of the mind or person to which it is pre- 
sented. Men tempt God; they tempt Christ; and so did Satan; but 
there never was any disposition in Christ to yield to it. 

There are two or three cases, however, in which the word nniihie 
seems to denote yielding to sin, i. e. having the effect of wetpacyde pro- 
duced upon one; e. g. Gal. vi. 1, perhaps James i. 14; comp. dzei- 
pacroc, not induced to sin, in James i. 13. But this is an unusual sense 
of the word zetpafw and altogether inapplicable to the Saviour, who 
was ‘separate from sinners,” Heb. vii. 26. Christ then, zeipacSelc, 
being proved, both by sufferings and by solicitations to sin, dvyarat roic 
meipacopévore Pondijoar, is fitted in a peculiar manner to succour those 
who undergo either kind of trial. He is not only possessed of a mer- 
ciful regard for them, (ver. 17,) but he has direct and immediate sym- 
pathy with them, the result of his own personal feeling and experience. 
Wonderful condescension of redeeming love! Here lies the great mys- 
tery of godliness, God made manifest in the flesh. And while Jesus 
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sits on the throne of the universe, Lord over all, the Christian is reminded, 
that he does this in his nature, as his brother, ver. 11. In the person of 
Jesus, man is exalted above the angels; yea, he himself is to attain a 
rank superior to theirs; for while Jesus passed them by, (ver. 16,) he 
laid down his life for us, in order to exalt us above them, 1 Cor. vi. 3. 
Deeper and deeper still becomes the mystery. The debt of gratitude 
appears boundless, when viewed in this light ; the baseness of our ingra- 
titude and disobedience as boundless too; and all that we can do is to 
lie down in the dust, overwhelmed with a sense of them, exclaiming at 
the same time with the prophet, ‘* Who is like unto thee? A God for- 
giving iniquity, and passing by the offences of thine heritage !” 





Next to the consideration, that the “law was diaraysic Ov adyyéAwy,” the grounds — 
of its pre-eminence in the estimation of the Jews were, the exalted character of Moses, 
and the dignity and offices of the high-priest, who was the instrument of reconciling 
the people to God, when they had lost his favour by sinning. In respect to both these 
points, the apostle undertakes to show that the gospel has a preference, because that 
Jesus is superior. If he be compared with Moses as mw, azéorodog, curator edis 
sacr@, (oicov, ver. 2, 3;) he will be found to excel him. If he be compared with 
the high priest, his superiority, in every respect, is equally visible. The first compa- 
rison is made in ch. iii. 2—6, and the warning against defection from the gospel that 
immediately follows it, is continued through ch. iii. 7—19, toiv. 13. The writer then 
proceeds with the comparison of Christ as high priest, and extends it through the 
remainder of the doctrinal part of the epistle. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1. “OSev, whence, i. q. dua rovro, by which Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of it. It refers to place, in common usage; but it is also 
illative, particularly in our epistle. 

The manner in which the writer makes his transition here, from one 
topic to another, is deserving of notice. He had just been showing 
how and why Christ was a “ merciful and faithful high priest, and able 
to succour all who are tempted.” He now adds, dSev, i. e. allowing 
these things to be true, it follows, that we are under peculiar obli- 
gation to contemplate and well examine the Saviour’s character, 
before we venture to reject him. But in making this suggestion, the 
writer at the same moment introduces new topics for discussion, viz. 
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the comparison of Christ with Moses, and with the high-priest under 
the Jewish dispensation. The transition is almost insensible, as it 
is actually introduced under the form of a deduction from the preceding 
discussion. 

*AdeAgol, as applied by Christians to each other, means, one of the 
same faith or profession, with the adjunct idea of possessing a friendly, 
brotherly feeling, Acts ix. 30; xi. 29. 1 Cor. v. 11, al. “Aytor, con- 
secrated, devoted, i. e. to Christ, set apart as Christians. So I under- 
stand this appellation. Holy, in the sense of possessing internal 
purity, the apostle did not mean to affirm that all were, whom he ad-. 
dressed; for surely, when the ancient prophets called the whole 
Jewish nation DW (aytor), or wiTP DY (Aade &ywoc), they did not 
mean to assert that every individual among them was spiritually sanc- 
tified. But to remind his brethren, (brethren in a double sense here, 
as they were also the writer’s kindred according to the flesh), that they 
had been consecrated to Christ, and set apart as his disciples, was 
altogether adapted to prepare them for the exhortation to fidelity 
which ensues. In a like sense, the ancient prophets called the whole 
body of the Jewish nation holy, Wi). 

Kijjoews éxovpaviov péroxor, lit. partakers of the heavenly invitation. 
Kyjjore is the invitation given on the part of God and Christ to men, 
to come and partake of the blessings proffered by the Christian 
religion. It does not appear, however, to designate the offers of the 
gospel, generally. considered, and in reference to all men without dis- 
crimination; for it is applied in the New Testament only to those 
who by profession are Christians. Kn)jjovc, then, is the proffer of bless- 
ings to such; the invitation given to all the professed friends of the 
Christian religion, to accept the favours which the Redeemer is ready 
to bestow, in case of their obedience. The epithet érovpaviov may 
mean, in this case, that the blessings proffered are of a celestial nature. 
So Wahl and others, who compare the phrase with rije d&yw kcdhoewe, 
Phil. iii. 14. Thus interpreted, the implication of the passage would 
be, that the proffered blessings of the gospel were érovpdma, in dis- 
tinction from those offered under the law, i.e. they are of a higher, 
more spiritual, more sublime nature. But érovpaviov may also mean, 
that the cdjove was given from heaven, i. e. by one from heaven, viz. 
Christ; comp. ch. xii. 25, and ii. 3.. Understood in either way, it is 
apposite to the purpose of the writer, and well adapted to urge upon 
his readers their obligation to adhere to the Christian religion. 
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Karavofoare, observe well, consider attentively, perpendite, ad 
animum revocate ; and this, in order that they might not be tempted 
to swerve from their fidelity to Christ, out of excessive regard to the 
Mosaic institutes ; for Christ, as the writer proceeds to show, was in ali 
respects superior to Moses. 

Tov axéorodov . . . hav, the apostle and high priest of our reli- 
gion. The appellation axéorokov, (which is a aaa deyopevov as 
applied to Christ,) has given rise to much philological and critical dis- 
cussion. The word itself may convey two ideas, nearly related, but 
not identical. (1.) ’Amdorodoc is equivalent to 6 dmesadpévoc; as 
Thomas Magister explains it, quoting Demosthenes as employing it 
in this manner. It means, then, any messenger, any person commis- 
sioned or sent to perform duties of any kind for another, and par- 
ticularly to make known his will, desire, or command; in which sense 
it is commonly employed by the New Testament writers. (2.) The 
Jews applied the term row, (from nw mittere), to the minister of 
the synagogue, i. e. the person who presided over it, and directed all 
its officers and affairs, the curator of all its concerns, edituus, negotit, 
edis sacre curator. See Buxtorf Lex. Chald. verbum mou, and 
Vitringa de Vet. Synag. Lib. III. p. ii.c. 2. In either of these senses 
it may be understood, in the passage under consideration. Inter- — 
preted agreeably to the first sense of amésodoc, the meaning would be, 
that Christ is the messenger of God to men, in order to communicate 
his will, and to accomplish the business to be done for the establish- 
ment of the new dispensation. But the particular reason why he is 
called d&mdsoXog here, lies, probably, in the comparison which the writer 
is about to make of Jesus, the head of the new dispensation, with 
Moses the head of the old. When Moses received a divine commission 
to become the leader and head of the Israelites, God says to him, 
PAN, I have sent thee; which idea is frequently repeated, Exod. 
iii. 10. 12. 14, 15. Moses then was mur, amésoXoc, in respect to this 
important business. Jesus, in like manner, was sent on an errand of 
the like kind, but of still greater importance. He was sent by the 
Father for this purpose, John iii. 34; v. 36, 37; vi. 29; x. 36, al. 
Now, as the writer was just about to make a comparison between Christ 
and Moses, it was very natural that he should call Christ adésodor, i. e. 
one sent or commissioned of God, because Moses was thus sent; as the 
passages above cited prove. 

We might acquiesce in this explanation, as most interpreters have done, 
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were it not that one still better may be found, in the supposition that 
a&xéorohocg is here employed in the second or Jewish sense, explained 
above. The apostle proceeds immediately to speak of Moses and of 
Christ as presiding over, and administering the affairs of, the oixog, com- 
mitted respectively to them (ver. 2—4;) i.e. each was a WARIT mow, 
diyyedoc éxkAnolac, curator, edis sacre, aréorodog in the Jewish sense. 
This certainly gives a meaning more apposite to the context, and, 
indeed, a sense which, in connexion with it, seems to be a necessary one. 
The general idea of being sent of God, or divinely commissioned, is 
retained ; inasmuch as Moses was thus sent and commissioned, and with 
him the comparison is made. The meaning then is, that if the curator 
edis sacre et nove be compared with the curator edis sacre et antique, 
the result will be such as the sequel discloses. 

Kai apxtepéa, high priest. Two reasons may be given for this appel- 
lation: the one, that in Ps. cx. 4, the Messiah is so named; the other, 
that the writer means to compare him, in the sequel, as making atone- 
ment for men by the propitiatory sacrifice which he offered, with the high 
priest of the Jews who made expiation for the people. The latter I 
regard as the principal reason of the appellation here. 

Tij¢ oporoyiac ipady, of our profession, or confession ; 1. e. the apostle 
and high priest whom we have confessed or acknowledged as ours. This 
they had done, when they became Christians. ‘Opodoyiacg is used here 
as an adjective or participle; and the phrase is equivalent to &rdaroXov 
hypay Kal apyepéa dpodoyovpevoy, i. e. the apostle and high priest rie 
morewe Hpay (as Chrysostom paraphrases it,) in whom we have believed, 
or whom we have acknowledged as ours. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 13, ry 
irorayh Tig Opodoyiag tydy, your professed subjection; Heb. x. 23; 
vy. 14. 

Others take épodoyéac in the sense of covenant, 2, which the word 
sometimes has in profane writers; see Schleus. Lex. in verbum. This 
sense of the word would not be inapposite here, inasmuch as it would 
convey the idea of an engagement or covenant made with Christ, by 
those whom the apostle is addressing. But as this use of the word is 
not found in the New Testament, it would hardly be proper to admit 
it here. 

The writer now proceeds to show the reason why the Hebrews ought 
attentively to regard Jesus, in respect to the two great points of com- 
parison which he had hinted at, by applying to him the epithets axéero- 
Aog and dpxtepedc. 
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Ver. 2. Mord, faithful, i. e. he fully and truly performed the duties 


of his station. See ch. il. 17, where, in like manner, he is called aiordg — 


dpxepede. Others interpret mioroc, entrusted with, or, worthy of trust; 
a sense, indeed, which the word sometimes has; but it is not so apposite 
here. To roujoavre abroy, to him who constituted or appointed him, 
viz. axéorodoy ; to him who sent him, John x. 36; to him who made 
him mow, curator edis sacre. So éxoince, Mark iii. 14. 

Te oxy abrov, his house, i. e. family, meaning the Jewish nation, or, 
his worshipping people. Oto, evidently does not mean temple here, 
for that was not built in the time of Moses; nor does it mean tabernacle, 
for over that Aaron presided, and not Moses. It means, then, the spi- 
ritual house committed to Moses, i. e. the Jewish nation who were to be 
guided, regulated, and instructed, in spiritual things, by the revelations 
which he gave them. So Chrysostom, who substitutes \ady as an expla- 
nation of oixov. So in English, we use house for family, and church 
(oixocg Seov) for the worshippers in it. It is, moreover, only in this way, 
that a comparison can be made between Moses and Christ ; as the latter 
was not the minister of any literal house, but curator edis Det sacre 
et spirttualis. Comp. 1 Tim. iii. 15. 1 Pet. il. 5. otkoc mvevparudc. 
Eph. ii. 20—22. Heb. tii. 6. 

The sentiment of ver. 2, is, that with regard to fidelity in discharging 
the duties of his office, as head of the new dispensation, Christ yields 
not in any respect to Moses, who (as the Scripture testifies, Num. xii. 7,) 
was faithful in respect to all his duties toward the people of God, that 
were committed to his care. In this respect there is no inferiority. In 
another respect, however, Christ may justly claim great superiority over 
Moses, as the writer now goes on to show. 

Ver. 3, Adénc, honour, dignity, regard ; governed in the genitive by 
noiwrat. "“Héiwrar, ts worthy, deserves, is counted worthy. *Akiww also 
means, not unfrequently, to obtain, to acquire; e.g. of carakwSévree 
Tic TOU mvevparoc xapiroc, those who have obtained the grace of the 
Spzrit, Chrysostom, I. p. 730. Tie érvyvicewc rod dvroc pr Karabiov- 


pevoc, not having obtained a knowledge of what ts real, Basil I. p. 515. — 


In a similar way, it is also used in the classics; as roy peylorwy akiot- 
Hevoc, having obtained the greatest honours, Lys. Orat. p. 101. ed. 


Taylor. But still, this is not the usual sense of the word; nor does it’ 


so well fit the passage under consideration, as the other and usual mean- 
ing, although many commentators have preferred it. Adé mapa Mwiofy, 
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glory in comparison with Moses, as in Hebrew Wid!d Ad. See on 
ch. i. 4, 9, where wapa is employed in the same way. 

KaS’ dcov may signify, in proportion as, as much as, and may have 
relation here to zA¢iovoc in the first member of the verse. The usual 
Greek method of expression in such cases is résw....d0y, &c. But I 
prefer the sense given in the version, because the nature of the proposi- 
tion seems to require it. So Schulz, Eng. Version, alii. 

TiXclova ripiy, x. r. Xr. he who builds a house, has more honour than the 
house ; i.e. the difference between the honour due to Moses and that due 
to Christ, is as great as between the honour due to the founder of a house 
[family] and that which should be paid to the family which he founds ; 
or, between the honour due to the architect that framed a building, and 
that due to the building itself. It is difficult to say in which of these 
senses the writer meant that the words should be taken. Either fits his 
purpose. Either is designed to show that Christ, at the same time that 
he is the head of the new spiritual house, is also the founder of it; while 
Moses, who was at the head of the ancient spiritual house, was himself 
only one of the household. As a steward or overseer of a house, while 
he is curator of all in the house, is still but a servant ; so Moses, as is 
asserted in ver. 5, was but a servant; while Christ, who was curator, 
was also son, and therefore ‘‘ heir and lord of all.” The point of com- 
parison between Moses and Christ, in which the latter appears to have a 
decided preference, is not the being at the head of God’s house or 
family, (for such an office Moses sustained ;) but it consists in this, viz. 
that while Moses was curator, he was also Separwy; but while Christ 
was curator, he was at the same time vidc, and carackevdorne otkov. 

Karacxevaéw means, to furnish, to fit up, to make ready, i. e. for use ; 
also, to construct, prepare, build, condere, exstruere. In some cases it 
seems to combine the idea of constructing and furnishing, both of which 
indeed are included under the general idea of preparing or making ready 
for use; e. g. Heb. ix. 2—6. The LXX. sometimes used this word, in 
order to translate e. g. mwy, in Prov. xxiii. 5. 2 Chron. xxxii. 5; some- 
times they employed it as corresponding to 82, as in Isa. xl. 28; xliii. 7. 
So the book of Wisdom ix. 2, ‘* By thy wisdom xaracketacac roy dvSpw- 
xov, thou hast created [formed] man.” In our text, caracxevacac abrér, 
scil. olkoy, is equivalent to the Latin, conderedomum. But as oixog here 
means, family, household, so karacxevacac must be taken in a sense that 
will correspond to this, viz. that of establishing, instituting, founding ; 
which is evidently the meaning of the phrase. 

Y 
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Others render the last clanse of the verse thus: inasmuch as he who 
founded the household hath greater honour from the house, under- 
standing ripijy otkov to be the honour which the house renders, and thus 
making otcov dependent on ryu)y instead of rdefova. Storr translates the 
whole verse thus: For Christ hath a preference above Moses, the 
greater, in proportion as this house is more highly estimated by its 
founder. But these methods of rendering, (to say nothing of the impro- 
bable and forced construction which they give to the language of the 
verse,) would constrain us to lose sight of the apodosis, which the latter 
part of the verse evidently contains. ‘‘ Christ,” says the apostle, “ has 
more glory than Moses.” How? or, how much more? The answer is: 
** As much more as is due to the founder of a family, [or, to the architect 
of a building,] above that which is to be paid to the family itself, [or, to 
the‘edifice which is reared.”] In other words, Christ is to be honoured 
as the head and founder of the oixoc which has been erected; Moses, 
only as the head; for he himself was still a part of the oixoe itself, de 
Separwy, ver. 5. Interpreted in any other way, the whole force of the 
comparison seems to vanish. In this way it is (to say the least) intel- 
ligible, if not quite simple. If the reader wishes to see the endless dis- 
crepancies among critics about this and the following verse, he may con- 
sult Wolfii Cure Philol., or Dindorf’s edition of Ernesti in Ep. ad 
Hebreos. 

Ver. 4. This verse has been a kind of offendiculum criticorum in past 
ages, and has never yet, in any commentary which I have seen, been 
satisfactorily illustrated. The difficulty lies, not in the simple sentiment 
of the verse by itself considered, (for there is none in this respect ;) nor 
in the words, which in themselves are not obscure; but in discovering 
and explaining the connexion in which this verse stands with the context, 
and how it modifies or affects it. If the verse be entirely omitted, and 
the third verse be immediately connected with the fifth, there seems to be 
nothing wanting, nothing omitted that is at all requisite to finish the 
comparison which the writer is making. Nay, on account of the dif- 
ficulty which adheres to the fourth verse, the mind is greatly relieved by ~ 
the omission of it; and little is then presented, which raises doubts or 
scruples about the object of the writer. There is no evidence, however, 
that the verse in question is a mere gloss; at least, none from manu- 
scripts or versions that is of any value. We must receive it, then, as a 
part of the text, the integrity of which (however difficult the passage 
may be) cannot be made to depend on our ability to explain it 
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lac yap oixoc .... Sedc, I translate thus: every house must have 
some builder, or, is built by some one ; and he who formed all things is 
God. But what are the all things (ra wavra) which are formed or 
built? The universe? Or all oixo, all dispensations, viz. both the 
Jewish and Christian? The context seems to demand the latter mean- 
ing. The former has common usage in its favour. Is it appropriate to 
construe it agreeably to this usage? It is directly to the writer’s pur- 
pose, if he can show, that every dispensation must of necessity have 
some founder, and that this founder was Christ. But how is this shown ? 
To say that God, simply considered, was the author of all things, would 
not be to show that Christ was the founder of the Jewish and Christian 
oixot. Indeed, I can see no possible connexion of this proposition with 
the object which the writer has in view. Nor can I see how Christ is 
shown by him to be a founder at all, unless I understand him to assert 
this to be the fact, because Christ is divine, or is Ocdc. The argument 
would then stand thus: ‘ God is the author of all things, (and, by con- 
sequence, of the Jewish and Christian oixo: ) Christ is God ; of course he 
must be regarded as the original author or founder of these dispensa- 
tions.” The fact itself that Christ is Oedc, the writer surely could not 
hesitate to assert, after what he has said, ch.i.8—12. John i. 1, 
asserts the same thing; as Paul also does, in Rom. ix. 5, and in other 
places. I must regard the expression here, as predicated on what the 
writer had said in ch. i. respecting the Son. The amount, then, of the 
reasoning seems to be: ‘‘ Consider that Christ, as @ed¢ and the former 
of all things, must be the author too of the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations; which shows that a glory belongs to him, not only in his 
mediatorial office, and as being at the head of the new dispensation, but 
also as the founder both of this and the Jewish dispensation, in his 
divine character; while Moses is to be honoured only as the head of the 
Jewish dispensation, in the quality of a commissioned superintendent, 
but not as author and founder.” 

All other methods of constructing this passage fail of making it con- 
tribute to the writer’s purpose; and this is, with me, an insuperable 
objection against them. To make Oedc, in ver. 4, refer simply to God 
the Father, is, at least, making the apostle say something very different 
from what contributes to his purpose, if it be not at variance with it. 
I propose this exegesis, however, only as being that which, after repeated 
investigations, I have felt myself constrained to adopt by the reasoning 
in the context, and the design of the writer; not as one so indubitably 
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clear as to admit of no specious objection. The whole passage 1s so 
obscure, that no one can reasonably expect, as yet, a very convincing 
interpretation of it. If probability can be attained, it is as much as can 
be fairly demanded, at present. 

Ver. 5. "Ey ddgr@ oixy abrod, in all his house ; not ért roy oixoy abrov, 
over his house, as it is expressed in the following verse, where the writer 
speaks of Christ. I think the writer means here to make a distinction, 
by these different modes of expression, between the relation of Moses to 
the house in which he was Separwy, and that of Christ to the house over 
which he was as vidc. The former was év rw olxw, in the house, i. e. he 
himself belonged to the family of God, was simply a member of it in the 
capacity of Sepdrwv; while the latter was émi roy otxor, over the house, 
i. e. lord of the house, founder and proprietor of it. 

Abrod, HIS, i. e. God’s house, both in ver. 2, and here. God’s 
household means, those who profess to be his worshippers, to belong 
to him. In both cases, atrod might refer to Christ, were it not that 
in Numb. xii. 7, (from which the passage is quoted) the language is, 
my house, J; and it is God who says this. The sense, however, 
would not be materially changed, by referring airod to Christ. The 
scope of the sentence does not depend on this; for whether you say 
oixog abrov is the family of God, or of Christ, the same persons are 
designated by the word oixoc, in both cases. 

Ocparwy, according to general usage, differs from dotvAo¢ and oikérne, 
being a more honourable appellation. E. g. the correlate of dovdoc 
and oikérne is deordrng; but Separwy is related to rarip, kvpwc, or 
Bacirevc. In English, we should call the former a servant, or a slave ; 
the latter, an assistant, an usher, a helper, &c. The Heb. Ty, 
however, means servants of every, or any rank. But mim Ty, ser- 
vant of Jehovah, is always an appellation of honour. In the East, 
courtiers of the highest rank pride themselves in the appellation of 
king’s servants. The word Yegarwy is very happily applied by the 
LXX., and after them in the present case by our author, to Moses; 
who was a servant of Jehovah, in a highly honourable sense. Comp. 
Josh. i. 1,2. After all, the Sepaxwy is inferior to the zarip or Kiproc 
of a family. Moses, therefore, was inferior to Christ, who was xipwo¢ 
olkov Seov. 

Eig papripwoyv rév AadnSnooptvwv, for testimony to those things 
which were to be declared, i. e. to make disclosures to the Israelites 
of those things which were to be revealed, under the ancient dispen- 
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sation, or during the Mosaic period. The meaning is, that Moses was 
a Sepadrwv of God, for delivering to the people the ancient oracles. 
Mapripwov may signify either instruction, or declaration, publication ; 
just as paprupéw signifies, in the New Testament, both docere, instituere, 
and declarare, notum facere ; as may be seen in the lexicons. Aadn- 
Snoopévwr may also mean, either things to be announced, published, 
or, things to be inculcated, taught. The sense will not be materially 
altered by either method of translation. The meaning will still be, 
simply, that Moses was to be the instrument of delivering to the 
people divine communications, or, he was to teach them in matters of 
religion. 

Ver. 6. Xpvordc dé. . . éopev tpeic, but Christ as a Son, over his 
house, whose house we are, i, e. to whose family we belong, we who 
have made a Christian profession; meaning himself, and those whom. 
he addressed. This is as much as to say, ‘‘ We now belong not to the 
house over which Moses was placed ; but to that which Christ governs 
or administers.” Avrov, his, i. e. God’s, our English translators have 
rendered as if written atrov, sc. éavrov, his own; so Beza, Vogel, 
Erasmus, Heinrichs, and others. But Stephens, Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Knapp, and Tittmann read airod, as I have translated. 

The writer adds, however, that we really belong to the house which 
Christ governs, éay7ep tiv mappyoiay .. . Kardoxwper, provided we 
hold fast unto the end our confidence and joyful hope. Uappnoia 
means originally, the liberty of speaking boldly, without fear or re- 
straint, and comes etymologically from rapa and pijowe. The secondary 
sense is boldness, confidence. Kavynpa primarily means, gloriatio, the 
act of glorying, or, that in which we glory or joy; secondarily, it 
means, joy, glory, &c. I take the phrase as a Hendiadys, ’EA7idoc 
is the subject, and xavynpa qualifies it; as is often the case with 
similar constructions, in many parts of the sacred writings; e. g: 
1 Tim. vi. 17. Philem. 6. Rom. vi. 4. Col. ii. 5. 2 Cor. iv. 7. Gal. ii. 
14; where the genitive (as in the instance before us,) is the prin- 
cipal noun, and the other noun joined with it (whatever case it may 
be in,) serves only in the office of an adjective. More usually, indeed, 
the noun in the genztive serves the office of an adjective, both in 
Hebrew and in Hebrew Greek. But the above cases show, that the 
noun which precedes the genitive, not unfrequently serves the same 
end; and such too is the case in Hebrew, as may be seen in Heb. 
Gram. § 161. 6. 
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The confidence and joyful hope here mentioned, is that which the 
Christian religion inspires. This must be held SeBaiay, firm, steadfast. 
BeGaiay here agrees, in respect to grammatical construction, with 
wappyotay, the remoter noun in the preceding phrase, (as is frequer tly 
the fact in such cases,) but it is related to the whole phrase, in regard 
to its meaning. Lie réXove, to the end, 1. e. of life; in other words, ‘* We 
must persevere, to the last, in maintaining our Christian profession; we 
must never abandon the confident and joyful hope which it inspires, if 
we mean to be considered as belonging to the family of Christ.” 

Ver. 7. Aw, wherefore, i.e. because Christ is superior to Moses, and 
has higher claims upon us, hearken, Christian brethren, to the admo- 
nitions which I give you, in the words with which the Israelites of old 
were warned. 

Kade déyer rd rvedpa 7d dytov, i. e. as the divine word, given by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, saith : compare Acts i. 16; xxvii. 25. This 
is one of the various ways of appealing to the scripture, which was usual 
in the time of the apostles ; and which is still practised by our churches. 
It involves the idea, that the Holy Scriptures are given by divine inspira- 
tion—are Sedrvevoro. i . 

Xhpepoy, to-day, now, at present, like the Hebrew Dit, to which it 
corresponds. ’Eay rij¢ @wvij¢ avrov akovonre, when or whilst ye hear his 
voice. *Eay, when, like the Hebrew DN, to which it corresponds: com- 
pare John vi. 62; xii. 32; xii. 20; xiv. 3. So Sept. for DN, Prov. 
ili. 24. Isa. xxiv. 13, et alibi. Tic gwvije abrod, i.e. his warning 
voice, his admonition. ; 

Ver. 8. My oxAnpivnre rac kapdiac buoy. To harden the heart, is to 
make it insensible. In this case, to harden the heart, is to remain insen- 
sible to divine admonition, to neglect it, to act in a contumacious manner. 
The form cxdAnpirve is of the later Greek. The classical writers used 
oxnpovy, and this in a physical sense only, not in a moral one. 

Tlaparixpacue corresponds here to the Hebrew TI"9, strife, con- 
tention. It is not a classic word; but it is employed by the Septuagint. 
The meaning of it is exacerbation, provocation, embittering, from mxpaive, 
to be bitter, to embitter. It is here applied to designate the act of the 
Israelites, who provoked the displeasure of God; in particular, to their 
unbelief and murmuring at Massah or Meribah, Exod. xvii. 7, and after- 
wards at other places. 

Kara rijv ipépay rov metpacpov év 7H Ephpy, when they tempted [God] 
in the desert. Kart ri jpépay, Hebrew DD (for OVID) as in the day 
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that, when. Tepacpov, of temptation, i.e. their unbelief and murmur- 
ing put the patience of God to a trial, (speaking after the manner of 
men.) Ilepagw means, to solrcrt to do evil, but also, to prove, to assay. 
When the scriptures speak of men as tempting God, the meaning is, 
that men do that which puts the divine patience, forbearance, goodness, 
&c. toa trial, i.e. make it difficult, as it were, to preserve a strict 
regard to these. Dindorf is mistaken, when he asserts, on this passage, 
that we.pagw is never used by the Greek writers in the sense of enticing 
to sin; for wewpay (i. q. wepdlew) yvvaica is a very common phrase, in 
the best Greek writers. : 

Ver. 9. Ov, when, adverb, i. q. drov, as Gecumenius remarks. Oi 
xarépec toy, i. e. the ancient Israelites. ’Emeipacay pe... édoxipacdy 
pe, tried and proved me, i. e. put me to a thorough trial; the repetition 
of a synonymous word merely denoting intensity. 

Kai sidov, although they saw. So xat in John ii. 32; xiv. 32; 
xvii. 25, Rev. iti. 1, et al. In the same manner the Hebrew }, Gen. 
xviii. 27. Mal. ii. 14, et al. Teooapdxovra ery is joined (in the Hebrew) 
with the. following verse, forty years was I grieved, &c. But this 
depends on the punctuation system of the Masorites, which the apostle 
has not followed. In regard to the sense, it matters not with which 
verb itis jomed. If they tempted God forty years, he was grieved 
by their conduct during the same time ; and if he was grieved by them 
for that time, it was because they tempted him. 

Ver. 10. Aico, wherefore, i. e. because they tempted me, &c. This 
word is not in the Hebrew nor Septuagint. The writer has added 
it to the quotation, in order to render the sense of it more impressive 
or explicit. 

IIpoomySoa, I was indignant, offended at. The word is Hellen- 
istic. The Greeks use dySéw and dy%ifw. According to etymology, 
it consists of wpdc, to, against, upon, and oxy, bank, shore. It is 
applied primarily to a ship infringing upon the shore, or, as we say, 
running aground, It answers to the Hebrew O\p, DNID Pp; &c. 

Th yeveg éxeivy, the men of that age, or, as we say in English, the 
generation then upon the stage. 

"Asi tKavGrrat Th Kapdig, the corresponding Heb. is, Dit 239 Wh) oy 
a people of erring heart are they, the word det having nothing in 
the original which corresponds to it. Still, the sense of the Hebrew 
is tantamount to what the apostle (with the Septuagint) has expressed 
in the Greek. To err in heart may mean, either to err in judgment, 
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or in disposition, intention; for the Hebrew 22, 2, and after it the 
Greek kapiia, means, either, animus, judicium, or, mens, cogitatio, 
desiderium. 1 understand xapdia here, as used according to the 
Hebrew idiom (in which it is often pleonastic, at least it seems so to 
us,) so that the phrase imports simply, They always err, i.e. they are 
continually departing from the right way. 

Abrol d€ obk %yvwoay rig dd0vce pov, neither (dé ovKk means, neither 
have they approved my doings. Twwoxw (like the Hebrew 7), 
Ps. i. 6; xxxvi. 11,) means, to approve, to like, to be pleased with, 
Matt. vii. 23. John x. 14, 15. 27. 2 Tim. ii. 19. ‘Odéd¢ corresponds to 
the Hebrew 771, which means, counsel, design, purpose, also operation, 
manner of conducting or acting towards any one. In this last sense 
I take the word to be employed here. The meaning is, the Israelites 
had been discontented with the manner in which God had dealt with 
them in the wilderness; they disapproved of his manner of treating 
them. See, for an illustration of this, Deut. viii. 2—5; iv. 32—387; 
and particularly xxix. 2—4. 

Ver. 11. ‘Qe, so that, a conjunction; see Wahl on de, I]. 2. *Ev 
th dpyi pov, in my indignation, viz. that which their unbelief and con- 
tumacy had excited. Compare rapamuoa~ug in ver. 8, which means 
the provocation given by the Israelites. 7 

Ei ciceXeboovra, they shall not enter. Ei oorrows its negative mean- 
ing from the Hebrew DN, to which it corresponds. The Hebrews used 
DN, in the latter clause of an oath which ran thus: God do so to me, 
1F (ON) J do thus, &c. See the full form in 1 Sam. ii. 17. 2 Sam. 
iii. 35. 2 Kings vi. 31. The former part of this oath was sometimes 
omitted, and ON had then the force of a strong negative; see 2 Sam. 
xi. 11. 1 Sam. xiv. 45, alibi; vide Ges. Heb. Lex. under ON, No. 6. 
So in Ps xcv. 11, {N12 ON contains a strong negative ; which the Sep- 
tuagint (and our author after them) have rendered ¢i eiceheboovrat. 

The passage exhibits God as speaking after the manner of men, and as 
affected, like them, with feelings of indignation. The idea conveyed by 
such expressions plainly is, that God, as a measure of justice to the 
Israelites for their wickedness, gave solemn assurance that they should 
not enter into his rest. 

Eic¢ rv xararavow pov, Hebrew, NI my rest, means, such rest 
as I enjoy, or such as I have prepared or provided. See more on the 
subject of this rest in the commentary on Chap. IV. 

Ver. 12. Miprore Eorat . . . . amcoriac, lest there be in any of you an 
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evil and unbelieving heart. ’Amoriac, of unbelief, is here used as an 
adjective to qualify xapééa, according to an idiom very common both in 
the Old and New Testament. 

"Ev 7 aroornvat ard Geod Lévroc, in apostatizing from the living God ; 
or rather, so that he may apostatize, §c. ’Amoorijvac is to revolt, to apos- 
tatize, to make defection from. Ocov Lévroc, living God, either in oppo- 
sition to idols, which had no life, as in Acts xiv. 15. 1 Thess. i. 9. 1 Tim. 
iv. 10; or, living may mean immortal, eternal, as probably it does in 
Heb. ix. 14; x. 31; xii. 22. 1 Pet. i. 23, and often in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus perennial water is called g6v, John iv. 11; vii. 38. So 
the commentators and lexicographers. Perhaps, after all, Zé» in such 
cases may mean, the author, or giver of life: compare John vi. 51, 57 ; 
ch. vii. 38. 

The sense of the passage taken together is, ‘‘ Beware, brethren, of an 
unbelieving and evil heart, such as the Israelites possessed, lest, like 
them, you apostatize from the living God,” i. e. lest you apostatize from 
the religion of Christ, which he has required you to receive and to main- 
tain, and thus perish like ancient Israel who revolted from God. 

Ver. 13. ’A\AG wapaxaXeire Eavtovc, but admonish one another, ‘Eavroi, 
in the New Testament and in the classics, is often used as the equivalent 
of &\AfAoe; and so I understand it here. 

Ka Exdorny hpépay, every day, i. e. constantly, habitually, “Axpr¢ ov 
TO ofpepoy KaXeirat, either [karpod] ov, x. 7. X., Or ov may be the adverb of 
time, as in ver. 9. Kadeirar, like the Heb. NOP NPI és. See Wahl’s 
Lexicon, and Gesenius. The meaning is, daily, while you have oppor- 
tunity, admonish one another. In ré ofpepor, the article is joined, (as it 
often is,) with an adverb which expresses the sense of a noun; con- 
structio ad sensum. 

“Iva py oxXnpuySh rig . . « « dpapriac, so that no one may be hard- 
ened by sinful delusion. *"Ararn rij¢ dpapriac means, the sinful delu- 
sion which false teachers or Judaizing zealots might occasion ; or, that 
delusion into which they might be led, by their oppressive condition 
arising from persecution, or by any allurements of a worldly nature; so 
that they would become insensible to the warnings which they had 
received, and might abandon their Christian profession. This would be 
a delusion indeed, and be highly sinful. Mutual daily admonition, the 
apostle intimates, would tend to prevent this evil. 

Ver. 14. Méroyor yap rod Xpiorod yeydvapev, we are, or we shall be, 
partakers of the blessings which Christ bestows. That Xpsord¢ is some- 
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times put for the Christian religion, and sometimes for the blessings which 
are proffered by it, may be seen in the lexicons. 

"Edyrep tiv apxiv... . Karaoxopev, if we hold fast, unto the end, 
our former confidence. Ti apxiy rijc broardcews, 1. q. Thy Towrny rior, 
1 Tim. v. 12. The sentiment is, Continue, to the end of life, to exercise 
confidence in Christ, and you shall obtain the reward which he has pro- 
mised ; see péxpe réAove, in ver. 6, above. 

Ver. 15. "Ev r@ déyoeSau in respect to what is said, or, in neji to 
the declaration, viz. the declaration which follows, or the quotation of 
what had before been cited. “Ev ra AéyeoSar is equivalent to év ro héyeer, 
ch. viii. 13, or to kar& 7d Aeyduevoy. The design of this expression is, 
merely to remind the reader of what had just been cited from the Old 
Testament, a part only of which is now repeated, and the rest is left to 
be supplied by the reader’s recollection. 

Sijpepov éav, x. tr. X. now, while (see edy, ver. 7,) you hear his 
voice, &c. 

Ver. 16. Tivec yap axovcavrec mapetixparvay; so, with Greisbach, 
Knapp, Tittmann, and others, I prefer to accent and punctuate this 
clause. The common editions have rwée, (accented on the ultimate,) 
and meaning some, instead of rivec, the interrogative, meaning who? 
They also omit the interrogation point after raperixpaway. According 
to this last mode of exhibiting the text, it must be rendered, (as in our 
English version,) For some, when they had heard, did provoke: howbeit, 
not all that came out of Egypt by Moses ; which is altogether i inappo- 
site to the design of the apostle. The true rendering I take to be, Who 
now were they, that when they heard did provoke [the Lord?] Or, 
Who, let me ask, (see on yap, Wahl, no. 1, b. 6.) were they, &c. The 
design of this and the following questions is, to lead the minds of the 
readers to consider the specific sin, viz. unbelief, which occasioned 
the ruin of the ancient Israelites, and which would involve their posterity 
in the like condemnation. | 

"ANN ov wavrec...+Mwicéwe, rather, were they not all who came out 
of Egypt by Moses? ’Adda, rather, or, nay. The same form occurs in 
Luke xvii. 8: ‘‘ Who of you, having a servant ploughing, or tending 
sheep, will say to him when he returns from the field, Come and sit down 
immediately at the table? Well he not rather say, or, nay, will he nat 
say, to him, (adN odyi épei atrg,) prepare my supper?” &c. The force 
of ada, in our text, it is not difficult to perceive. The writer first asks, 
““ Who now were those, that when they had heard divine warnings still 
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provoked the Lord?” He then, as though the question in this form were 
almost superfluous, immediately adds, ‘‘ Might I not rather ask, or, 
nay, might I not ask, Did not all who came out of Egypt do this?” He 
means to intimate by this, that the number who embrace error cannot 
sanction it; nor can unanimity in unbelief render it any more excusable. 
Consequently, that the great body of the Jews rejected the Messiah at 
the time then present, and urged the Christian converts to do the same, 
would be no excuse for apostasy. TIdvvec¢ is not to be taken in the strict 
metaphysical or mathematical sense here, any more than in multitudes 
of other places; e.g. ‘‘ All Judea went out to John to be baptized, con- 
fessing their sins,” Matt. iii. 5, 6; ‘‘ all men came to Jesus to be baptized 
of him,” John iii. 26; and so often. Of the adults, only Caleb and 
Joshua among the Israelites are excepted, as not having taken part in 
the murmurings against the Lord, Numb. xiv. 30. Of course, there 
could be no scruples in the apostle’s mind about applying the word 
mavrec in this case, just as it is applied in a multitude of others, viz. to 
designate great multitudes, or the great majority. 

Ava Mwiicewc, by Moses, means under his guidance, by his instru- 
mentality. 

Ver. 17. Tictdé....érn, and with whom was he indignant for forty 
years? Above, in the quotation, ver. 10, forty years is connected with 
eldoyv ru Epya pov. But the sense of the whole passage is not materially 
changed, by the manner of expression in ver. 17. It is true, that the 
Israelites saw the works of the Lord for forty years, and that he expressed 
his indignation against them during that time, until the generation who 
had rebelled were destroyed. 

Odxt roic ‘dpaprhoact ; was tt not with those who had sinned? 
Ernesti and Dindorf labour to show, that d&paprdvyw means the same 
here as dzeSéw. Doubtless, it includes the sin of unbelief; but it is 
of itself more generic than dzeSéw, and includes various sins of the 
Israelites, such as rebellion, murmurings, &c. the consequence of 
unbelief. . 

Ta coda, lit. members, such as arms, legs. It is here put, however, 
by synecdoche, for the whole body, and corresponds to the Hebrew D8, 
corpses, in Numb. xiv. 29, 32; to which passages the apostle here refers. 
“Exeoe in Greek, and the corresponding Hebrew DD, are both used to 
designate the prostrate condition of dead bodies, or the falling down 
dead. The whole phrase may be thus paraphrased, ‘‘ Who satscic in 
me desert.” 
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Ver. 18. Tia d€ Syooe....xararavow abrov; to whom did he swear, 
(see Numb. xiv. 23. 28—30. Deut. i. 34, 35,) that they should not 
enter into his rest, except to those who disbelieved ? 

In Numb. iv. 23. 28—30, is an account of an vath, on the part of 
Jehovah, that the rebellious Israelites should not enter into the land, 
which he had sworn to their fathers should be given to them, i. e. in case 
they were obedient. In Deut. i, 34, 35, there is another mention of a 
like oath, viz. that they should not enter into the goodly land, pledged 
by oath to their fathers. But in neither case is the word rest employed. 
The reasoning of the apostle, however, in the chapter before us, would 
lead us to suppose, that the manner in which the unbelieving Jews were 
declared, in the above passages, to be excluded from the goodly land, and 
the reasons stated for that exclusion, necessarily implied exclusion from 
the heavenly Canaan also, or, from the rest of God. 

Ver. 19. Kat Bdéropev....0i axisiay, we see, then, that they could 
not enter in, because of unbelief. Kat, then, in the apodosis of a sen- 
tence, or in a connected series of reasoning, as here. See Wahl on 
cal, 11. 2; and compare Gesen. Heb. Lex. on 3, No. 5 





The writer having thus appealed, for the sake of warning, to. the example and con- 
sequences of unbelief among the Israelites of old in the wilderness, proceeds now 
further to confirm the application of what he had been saying to those whom he 
addressed, and to remove objections which might be raised against this application. 
Two objections, he seems to apprehend, might probably be raised against the use 
which he had made of the citation from the Old Testament: the one, that the rest there 
spoken of meant only, a rest in the land of Canaan, or, the quiet possession of the 
promised earthly inheritance ; the other, that the ancient Israelites were excluded from 
the promised rest, on account of murmuring and rebellion, crimes not charged upon 
those whom the apostle addressed. The writer has deemed it expedient, and it was 
proper, that both of these objections to the use which he had made of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures should be removed, before he proceeded further with his main design. 

In chap. iv. 1, he brings forward the assertion, that the promise of entering into the 
rest of God still remains, addressed to the Hebrew Christians, as it was to the Israelites 
of old. In ver, 2, he proceeds to repeat the idea, (for the sake of deeply impressing 
it,) that blessings are announced to us (to Christians) in like manner as to the ancient 
Hebrews; and he now adds, that they failed to obtain the proffered blessings through 
unbelief. These declarations involve two propositions; the first, that the blessings in 
question must be of a spiritual nature; the second, that unbelief is the great cause 
- of that sin which excludes from the enjoyment of them. The last of these propositions 
he does not formally labour to establish, as he does the other: because the~ evidence 
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of it is involved in the quotation which he had made in ch. ii. 7—113 for it is 
there affirmed, that after all which the Israelites had seen of the works of God for 
forty years in the desert, they still tempted and provoked him, i, e. they gave no 
credit to all the testimonies which he had set before them of his fidelity toward his 
promises, and of his love and pity for them; nor did they believe his commina- 
tions against the disobedient. Consequently, they were excluded, by this unbelief, 
from his rest. 

But what is the rest in question? Is it quiet possession of the land of Canaan? 
No, says the apostle. Believers now enter into the rest (ver. 3,) i. e. the same 
kind of rest as was anciently proffered. Moreover, God calls it caramavoly pov, 
my rest, i. e. (adds he) such rest as God enjoyed, after he had completed the cre- 
ation of the world ; consequently spiritual, heavenly rest. This is plain, (as he goes 
on to show in ver. 4,) from what the Scripture says, Gen. ii. 2, concerning the rest 
of God. Again, it is involved in the very form of expression, in Ps. xcv. 11, viz 
MY rest, ver. 5. 

“Now,” continues he, (ver. 6,) ‘as some must enter into the rest in question,” 
(for surely God would not provide and proffer a rest altogether in vain; “and sincg 
they, to whom it was offered, lost it through wnbelief—[it follows that believers only 
can attain to it.”] But this last idea, the author has not expressed. He has left the 
reader to supply it; as he may do without any difficulty, from what the writer had 
already said in ver. 2,3. The illustration and confirmation of this truth, is plainly 
one of the objects which the writer has in view (as was stated above:) and while ver. 
3—5 show that the rest spoken of is of a heavenly nature ; the object of ver. 6. is, 
to intimate that unbelief was the sin which excluded from it. 

But lest there might be some doubt about the nature of the rest to which the 
ancient Scriptures refer, the writer resumes the argument respecting the nature of it, 
and adduces other considerations, to show that it must be spiritual and heavenly. 

“‘ Moreover,” says he, (ver. 7,) “ David himself, (who lived nearly five centuries 
after the land of promise had been occupied by the Israelites)—David speaks of a 
definite time, then present, in which he warns his cotemporaries against losing the 
rest which God had promised to the believing and obedient; (a rest of the same 
nature as that from which the Israelites of old had been excluded, as may be seen 
in Ps. xcv.)” ‘ Now,” (adds he,) ‘If Joshua, who gave Israel possession of the 
land of Canaan, had given them the rest to which the scripture refers when it speaks 
of God’s rest, then the Psalmist could not have spoken, so many centuries afterwards, 
of a rest that was still proffered to Israel, and from which the unbelieving would be 
excluded, ver, 9.” “Hence,” he concludes, ‘‘ it is evident, since the rest which is 
spoken of is not of a temporal nature, but ofa spiritual enduring nature, that there 
remains a rest for the people of God, i. e. believers.” 

That the main object of the writer, in chap. iv. 1—9, is to prove the spiritual 
and abiding nature of the proffered rest, is stated so explicitly in ver. 10, that there 
can be no reasonable doubt left in respect to his intention; “ For,” says he, “he 
who enters into his [God’s] rest, rests from his own labours, as God did from his,” 
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That is, he who attains to the rest proffered to Israel in the time of David, and te 
the more ancient Israelites in the wilderness, attains to a rest like that of God 
(described in Gen. ii. 2) i.e. he will rest from the toils, and trials, and sorrows 
of a probationary state, and enjoy a happiness heavenly and divine ina better world 
above. 

The writer then proceeds, in his usual manner, to close the topic by adding 
exhortations diligently to seek the rest in question, and awful warnings against ineur- 
ring, by unbelief, the righteous indignation of that holy and omnipotent Judge, unto 
whom their account must be rendered, ver. 11—13. 

In regard to the views of our author, relative to the subject of the rest which 
is proffered in the Old Testament to all who are believing and obedient, they, 
doubtless, differ very much from many commentators and critics of the present day, 
who are distinguished for their literary attainments. But it will not follow from 
this, that they are erroneous. Certain it is, that all the writers of the New Testament 
had similar views, respecting the spiritual nature of some of the promises contained 
in the Jewish Scriptures. I cannot, therefore, regard the passage which we have 
just considered, asa mere accommodation (a somewhat forced one too) of promises 
and threatenings addressed to Israel of old, that had respect only to the land of 
Canaan; nor as a mere fanciful application of things ancient, to the Hebrews whom 
our author is addressing. I cannot help believing, at all events, that he regarded 
the rest spoken of in Ps. xcv. 11, ‘and Gen. ii, 2, as gpiritual and heavenly rest. 
Consequently, an appeal to the examples contained in ke Old Testament, is more 
to the point, and more forcible, when thus understood, than it would be in any other 
mode of explaining the views and design of the writer. 

As to the mode of reasoning, in order to establish the positions which the writer 
has in view, it is quite different, indeed, from that to which we now resort, who have 
the whole of the New Testament in our hands, in which “life and immortality are 
brought [so fully] to light.” We need to take but very little pains, in order to prove 
that promises of rest in a future world, promises respecting a spiritual and heavenly 
country, are made to Christians. But we must remember, while we are labouring 
to understand the reasoning of Paul in the chapter before us, that the Hebrews whom 
he addressed had no New Testament; for some of it was not yet written, and none 
of it had acquired a general circulation among the Christian churches. This is the 
reason why Paul, in all his epistles, whenever he has occasion to quote scripture, 
uniformly quotes the Old Testament only. How could he appeal to the New Tes- 
tament, which was, when he wrote our epistle, only in a forming state, and was not 
completed until after his death? Indeed, it was not embodied in its present form, 
and generally circulated among the Christian churches, until nearly a century after the 
death of Paul. 

This may suffice to show why Paul appeals to the Old Testament, and not to the 
New, when he designs to establish any thing from the sacred oracles. Every one, 
moreover, who believes with Paul that the “ gospel has brought life and immortality 
to light,” will of course suppose it to be more difficult, to establish promises of rest 
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sn a future world from the Old Testament than from the New. Hence, he may bz 
less forcibly struck with the argument of Paul, in Heb. iv. to prove a promise of 
future happiness to believers, than he will with many an argument which his own 
mind will supply from the New Testament. And with good reason, The New Tes- 
tament does afford arguments far more explicit and convincing than the Old; and of 
course more powerful arguments than those which Paul deduces, in our chapter, from 
the Old. But this is no fault in the writer of our epistle. It is merely a result of the 
circumstances in which he, and those whom he addressed, were placed. He had 
asserted, in writing to them, that a promise of the same nature was proffered to Chris- 
tians, as was proffered to the ancient Israelites, ch. iv. 1, 2. The consequence he 
deduces from this is, that as unbelief with respect to this promise occasioned their ruin, 
so the like unbelief would now produce the like consequences. Nothing could be 
better adapted to his purpose, when writing to the Hebrews, than to produce an 
example of the consequences of unbelief, that was taken from their own progenitors, 
and recorded in their own Scriptures, which they acknowledged as the word of God. 
To the New Testament he could not appeal, for it was not then in their hands. To 
the Old Testament Scriptures, then, he chooses (and for the best of reasons) to make 
the appeal, in establishing the assertion he had made, that a promise of entering into 
the rest of God was still left; that the proffered blessing was announced to Christians in 
the same manner as to God’s ancient people, ch. iv. 1, 2; and that it would be con- 
ferred only on those who remained firm in their belief. 

The whole argument is, indeed, in some sense, argumentum ad hominem.. It is 
appropriate to the time, to the circumstances in which the apostle wrote, and to the 
people whom he addressed. But who can, with any propriety, make it a matter of 
accusation against the writer, that he consulted the good of those whom he addressed, 
by arguing with them in a manner that was most appropriate to their condition? 
Did not their Saviour constantly do the same? And ought we not to follow his 
example? 

It is indeed true, that the views of the apostle, in respect to what is revealed in the 
Old Testament with regard to a future state, were plainly very different from those of 
many commentators and critics, who represent the Jews, God’s chosen people, and 
favoured with the light of revelation, as more profoundly ignorant of the doctrine of 
immortality, and of future rewards and punishments, than any of their heathen neigh- 
bours; a thing as improbable in itself, as it is contrary to the reasoning of the apostle, 
on which I have been commenting. Nor is it at all necessary to maintain, with most 
of the recent commentators, that Paul allegorizes the rest of Canaan here, in.such a 
way as to accommodate himself to the spirit of the age in which he lived, and the taste 
of the Jews who were his cotemporaries. So far am I from embracing this view of 
the subject, that I am quite persuaded, he has designedly undertaken to show, that the 
interpretation his cotemporaries put upon the passage which respects exclusion from 
the rest of God, was an erroneous one. Plainly he labours to show, that rest in the 
land of Canaan could NOT possibly have been meant by the Psalmist, Where then 
is the allegorizing of the apostle here, of which so much has been said? Who can 
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say confidently, against the reasoning and the decision of Paul, that the rest of which 
David spake, was not spiritual? I content myself, whatever others may do, with the 
exegesis of the apostle; and do fully believe that he is in the right. 

If he is correct in his views, then it follows, that the future punishment of the un- 
believing Israelites is clearly intimated, by the exclusion from spiritual, or heavenly 
rest which is threatened. This is a necessary inference from the reasoning and con- 
clusions of the apostle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1. ®wSnSapev, let us beware, lit. let us be afraid of. As fear, 
however, in its literal sense, is not applicable in this case, the exact 
shade of meaning is, caveamus, let us beware. 

KaraXerropévnc érayyediac, a promise being still left. Karadelrw, 
according to both sacred and classic usage, may mean, to forsake, 
desert, neglect ; e. g. in Acts vi. 2. 2 Pet. ii. 15, et al. In this sense 
many critics have understood it, in the passage now in question. The 
sense then would be, ‘‘ Let us beware, lest by neglect of the promise 
made to us,” &c. But I much prefer the other sense of the word, i. e. 
to leave behind, and (passively) to be left behind, to remain, to be still 
extant; e. g. in Acts xxiv. 27. Luke xx. 31. Mark xii. 19, al. and espe- 
cially comp. ver. 9, below. The meaning then is, that the promise, 
which was implicitly made to believers among the ancient people of God, 
is still in being, and is made to us, i. e. to Christians. This the next 
verse so directly asserts, as to render the interpretation just given nearly 
certain. 

’"Exayyediac declaration, annunciation, promise, i. e. annunciation 
of the reward offered to the believing, or faithful. 

Mamore . . . . Ooxy tie & toy torepncéva, lest... . any one of 
you may fail of obtaining it. By sacred and classical usage, doxéw is 
frequently joined with other verbs, without making any essential addition 
to the sense of them; i. e. it is said to be used pleonastically ; by which, 
however, can be meant only, that it is incapable of being precisely ren- 
dered into our own language, and apparently adds nothing to the sense 
ofa phrase. But this is not exactly true of doxéw. In many cases, it is 
plainly designed to soften the expression to which it is attached; e. g. 
1 Cor. vii. 40, Paul says, don d& kdy& rvetpa Ocov Exe, I seem to 
myself to possess the Spirit of God ; a modest way of asserting the fact, 
instead of speaking categorically. In a similar way doxéw is employed, 
in 1 Car. xiv. 37; x. 12, 6 doxiv Ecrdvat, he who seems to himself to 
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stand; ch. iii. 18; iv. 9. In a few cases, it is difficult to distinguish 
what addition is made to the phrase, by the use of doxéw: e. g. Luke 
xxii. 24, rie abrav doxei civac pelZwy, i. q. tle cin. So Luke viii. 18, 
6 doxet yew is expressed, in Luke xix. 25, by 6 éye. 1 Cor. xi. 16, ei 
02 ree Ooxet piddveckoc eivac. There can scarcely be a doubt, however, 
that in all cases, the Greeks designed to give some colouring to a sen- 
tence, by employing it. It would often seem to be something near to 
our may, might, can, could, &c. when used to soften forms of expres- 
sion that might have been categorical. So Theophylact. understood it, 
in our phrase. The words doxet rie bsepnnévat, he thus explains: rov- 
rést, pine bsephon, lest he may come short—and fail to enter into the 
promised rest. The writer uses a mild and gentle address, not say- 
ing ju) bsephon, but pp donh bsepnxevac. Theophylact in loc.” This, 
I apprehend, is hitting the exact force of the phrase here; an imper- 
fect view of which is given in the lexicons. 

*EE buoy, in some manuscripts and fathers, judy; which would better 
accord with the usual xoivwoig of the writer; e.g. ch.i.1; i. 1.3; 
ni. 1.6.19. al. But it is not an unusual thing for Paul to change or 
intermingle different persons, in the same passage; e. g. Rom. xiv. 13. 
Heb. x. 24, 25. 

"Yorepéw lit. means, to come afterwards, to come late. In the 
secondary sense it means, to fail, to come short of ; as he must fail of 
obtaining a thing, who comes too late for it. If the exhortation here 
be regarded as having a special reference to the time (ofyepov) when 
the offers of rest are made, phrore . . . dorepnxévae may be rendered 
happily, as in Wahl, lest . . . ye come too late, i.e. after ofpepor. 
But I prefer the more simple method; lest . . . ye fail of obtaining 
the promised blessing. 

Ver. 2. Kal yap éopev ebayyediopévor, for to us also are blessings 
announced, or, we are evangelized, i. e. the promise of blessings is 
declared or made known to us, as well as to them. EwbayyeX\tfw is 
used classically in the same sense, i. e. to announce joyful tidings, to 
proclaim proffered good. The proffered blessing, implied in the text, 
is the rest of which the writer had been speaking, and of which he con- 
tinues to speak. 

"AXN’ obk HHEANTEY 6 NOyoe Tig akojjc, the promise or declaration which 
they heard, [or which was proclaimed,| was of no benefit to them. 
‘O Aéyoe Tiic axoje May be equivalent to 6 dxovaSele Adyoc, I. e. the 
word heard by them; or it may be like the Hebrew Myow II 
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word of annunciation or report, i. e. word announced or reported. 
The sense is not materially changed, whichever of these interpretations 
is adopted. 

LvyKexpapévoc . . . akotoacr, not being joined with faith in them 
that heard it, or, not being united to faith, i. e. faith not accom- 
panying it, or associating with it. Zuvyxexpapévoc is explained, by many 
commentators, as being tropically employed here; and the metaphor, 
they allege, is taken from food, which, when digested, unites with the 
corporeal system, and becomes aliment to it. So here, the word, if 
duly received, would have incorporated itself, so to speak, with the 
internal, spiritual man; but as it was not received, it did not so in- 
corporate itself. But this is not so simple and easy a mode of explana- 
tion, as that given in the above translation. 

Many manuscripts and editions read ovyxexpapévove and some ovy- 
kexepaopévove ; which some critics and interpreters prefer. But it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make any tolerable sense of these read- 
ings. The common one is much preferable. 

Toic axovoaor —equivalent here to the genitive rév dxovsdyvtwy. The 
meaning is, that the Advyoc was not associated with the faith of those 
who heard it. The Hebrews usually designate possession, by the 
dative with 5; e. g. the Song of songs, rin w WN which is Solo- 
mon’s. So, frequently, in Greek; e. g. of rarijp ‘his father, Pind. 
Olymp. i. 91. Neither do thy children [oot rékva] see the light, 
Eurip. Pheeniss. 1563. Men are one xrnparwy roic Osoic, of the pos- 
sessions of the gods, Plato, Pheed. See Matt. Gr. Gram. § 392. g. 1. 
et seq. In all such cases, there is an ellipsis of a pronoun relating to 
the object possessed, and of the verb of existence, which governs the 
dative when it signifies possession or property; e. g. krnudrwy [& ése] 
Totc Devic. 

The sense of the whole verse is simply this; ‘a promise of rest is 
made to Christians now, as well as to God’s ancient people. But 
_ they received no advantage from it, because of unbelief ;” the implica- 
tion is goBnOdper, (as he had just said,) ju) rec doxh, x. 7. A, that is, guard 
well, then, against unbelief. 

Ver. 3. Eicepydueba yap . . . misevoavrec, but we who believe do 
enter into the rest, viz. God’s rest. Tap, but ; for plainly cicepydpeba 
yap is put in distinction from the preceding aX’ ob éxpéAnae, to which 
the writer subjoins, but (yap) we who do belizve, are profited by ., 
&c. It may also be rendered, nearly to the same purpose, sézll, or, 
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yet (yup,) we who do believe, §c. provided the preceding aX)’ be trans- 
lated, although. The sentiment of the two clauses is either this; “* Be 
it that the unbelievers reaped no advantage from the rest proffered to 
them, yet we who are believers do enter into that rest ;” which the writer 
then proceeds to prove: or it may be stated in another form, thus, “* An 
offer of rest is made to us, as well as to them; but (a4dX’) unbelief 
excluded them from that rest; we, then (yap,) who believe shall be 
admitted to it.” That is, if our characfer be the opposite of theirs, then 
will our lot be the opposite also. 

EicspxépeQa in the present tense, appears to have created difficulty in 
the minds of some critics, who have changed it into eiceNevodpe0a (future 
tense.) But how needless this change is, every one conversant with the 
idiom of the bible may easily judge; in which the present tense is very 
often used as a universal tense, embracing time past, present, and future, 
In Hebrew, it is very common to use the present participle, for the same 
purposes as the Latins use their future in rus. 

Kadwe cionxev’, x. r. X. that is, a solemn asseveration that unbelievers 
should no¢ enter into his rest, implies, of course, that believers should 
enter into it. Seeon ch, ii. 11. 

Kairo. rov tpywy .. .. yernSévrwy, namely [rest from] the works 
that were done after the world was founded. Kairo is a particle, the 
meaning of which has been much controverted here. There is no doubt, 
that it sometimes has the meaning of although, which our English version 
has here given to it. But I am unable to make any sense of the pas- 
sage, under consideration, if caérou be thus translated. Nor does xairor 
seem originally to mean, although. Its principal signification is, et 
quidem, et sane. So Xenophon (Cyrop. III.,) kaérot, cite éxetvoug pe 
poBepwrépove rovjoopey, kK. r. A. and truly, if we shall make them some- 
what more timid, §c. Thucyd. IV. 60, cairot, yrivar xpi, x. r. A. and 
truly, we ought to know. Aristoph. Plut. 1179, xairoe rére, bru elyor 
ovcéy, and indeed then, when they possessed nothing. <‘ Adhibetur,” 
says Hoogeveen, ‘‘ cum sequitur aliquid nova attentione dignum;” and 
again, ‘* Quartus usus est, si dictum exemplo confirmatur,” (Hoogey, 
Doctrina Part. Greec. ed Schiitz. vocab. cairor;) which is the very case 
in question. For here the writer gives the example of God’s rest after 
the creation, in order to explain what is the meaning of My rest, I have 
given the sense, by rendering cairor, namely, which is equivalent in many 
cases to et guidem et sane. So Devarius (de Partic. Ling. Grec.) 
explains cairo:; and after him Carpzoff, (Comm. in loc. nostrum.) The 
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Jatter says, ‘‘ Devarius evicit, eam (xaéroe) simpliciter ad exponendam 
-aliquam sententiam poni.” The sense will be substantially the same, if 
xairoc be rendered, and truly, and indeed ; but the other mode of trans- 
lating is more explicit, and makes the connexion more facile. 

Tév toywy [rest from] the works. That xardzavow is to be under- 
stood, before gpywy is clear from ver. 4 and 10, where the same sentiment 
is repeated. The ellipsis may be either [xkardzavow] ray Epywy, or, 
[xardravow ard] rév teywy; more probably the latter, for azo is sup- 
plied after the verb careravoe, both in ver. 4 and 10. ’Azo, however, is 
not absolutely necessary here, as nothing is more common than the geni- 
tive case, without any preposition, to mean in respect to,in regard to; 
e.g. éyytrara abr cipe yévouc, I am very nearly allied to him, IN 
REGARD TO descent ; dmrale appévwy mwaidwy, childless IN REGARD TO 
males ; see Buttman’s Gram. § 119. 6.1. Matthie, § 315. 

‘Ard karaPodjijc kdopou yernOévrwy, done, i. e. completed or performed, 
when the world was founded. ’Aro xara[odjjc, at or after the founda- 
tion, i. e. beginning ; in a sense, like a0 apyiic, at first, in Matt. xix. 
4; and in Luke xiii. 25, a@’ ob means when. Josephus uses carafodr 
for beginning ; e. g. Lib. 11. 17, Bell. Jud. he says, ‘*This was carafody 

-modépov, the beginning of the war,” viz. with the Romans. 

By rendering a0, after, I follow the more usual sense of the word. 
The nature of the image I take to be this. The foundation (xaraBod}) 
of a building is merely its commencement, a state or condition prepara- 
tory to the completion of the superstructure. So here, the kara(odr 
founding of the earth, was the act described in Gen. i. 1. The comple- 
‘tion of the building (so to speak) followed, during the work of the six 
days which succeeded. These were the gpywv yeveSévrwy which our 
author mentions here, and these were the works from which God rested, 
after they were completed. That azo, joined with nouns designating 
time, may mean after, since, every lexicon will show. 

Ver. 4. The writer now proceeds to cite a passage of scripture, in 
order to show that God did enjoy such a rest as he had spoken of. 
Etpnce yap, for [the scripture] says, or, [the Holy Ghost] says; the 
usual mode of appealing to the Old Testament. ° 

[lov in a certain piace or passage. Chapter and verse are no where 
cited in the New Testament; and very rarely is any particular book 
named, unless, indeed, it bears the same name as its author. An appeal to 
Scripture, by merely saying ov, shows that the writer must have sup- 
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posed his readers to be familiar with the contents of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. The passage cited may be found in Gen. il. 2. 

Karéxavoev 6 Ocdc. The rest here spoken of, is of course to be con- 
sidered as described dySpwroraSéc, i. e. in accommodation to the capa- 
cities of men. It surely does not imply, that God was wearied: by his 
work of creation ; but that he simply ceased from it, and enjoyed a holy 
and delightful quiet, in the pleasing contemplation of the works which. 
‘had been accomplished. Compare Gen. i. 4. 10. 18. 25. 34. 

Ver. 5. Such, then, was the rest of God, of which the scripture 
speaks. To such rest, the apostle says, the writer of the ninety-fifth 
Psalm refers. Kai év rovrw radu, again in this passage also, viz. in the 
passage which he had already quoted from Ps. xcv. 11, 1. e. the passage 
which he is now going to mention, the Scripture represents God as say- 
ing, MY rest, i. e. such rest as I have, or, such as I enjoy. In other 
words, both Gen. ii. 2, and Ps. xev. 11, speak of a holy, spiritual rest, 
since they speak of a rest which God himself enjoys. 

Ver. 6. ’Exel ov aroXiwerae .... Oi dweiSecar, since then it remains, 
that some must enter into that [rest], and [since] they to whom the pro- 
mise was formerly announced, did not enter in, because of unbelief ; [it 
follows that believers only can enter in], compare ver. 3 ; or, [it follows, 
that a rest remains for believers], compare ver. 9. 

This seems to be a continuation of the subject in ver. 3. There the 
writer says, ‘‘ Believers enter into the rest of God.” How. is this 
proved? ‘‘ Because he has sworn, that unbelievers shall not enter into 
it ;” which necessarily implies that belzevers shall enter into it. Then, 
after delaying a moment, in order to show what the nature of the rest in 
question is, viz. that it is God’s rest, i. e. such rest as God enjoyed after 
the work of creation was. completed, (ver. 3—5,) the author resumes the 
consideration of the proposition advanced in the first part of ver. 3, and 
avers, that, as some must enter God's rest, (for God could not be sup- 
posed to have provided one in vain;) and as unbelevers cannot enter 
in; so it is necessarily implied, that bedzevers, and they only, will enjoy 
the rest in question. See the illustration of the reasoning prefixed to 
ch. iv. in the preceding pages. 

Others construe the verse in this manner: ‘ Since, then, some must 
enter into his rest, and unbelievers of former days did not enter in; 
therefore he defines again (ra\ty) a particular day,” &c. constructing 
ver. 6 and 7 as one connected sentence. But this makes the sentence 
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very much involved, and obscures the design of the writer. His object 
certainly is, to show that the rest proffered in ancient times, in the 
ninety-fifth Psalm, still remains for the people of God; see ver. 9, 10. 
But how can this be proved by merely showing that David speaks of a 
definite time, when he wrote the ninety-fifth:Psalm, in which the offer of 
rest was then made? On the other hand, I understand it to be the par- 
ticular object of the writer, m ver. 7, seq. to exhibit further proof, that 
the proffered rest is of a spzritual nature, and therefore not to be limited 
by assigning to it a merely temporal sense. See the preceding illustra- 
tion, referred to above. 

Ver. 7. Uddw reve dpizer jpepay .... Kapdiac bpoy, again he specifies 
a particular day, TO-DAY, when speaking by David, so long a time 
afterwards ; as itis said, ‘* To-day, whilst ye hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” See above, on ch. iii. 7, 8, particularly ver. 18. 
The reasoning stands thus: ‘‘ In David’s time, nearly five hundred years 
after unbelievers in the“wilderness were threatened with exclusion from 
the promised inheritance, the Psalmist makes use of the commination 
which has been quoted, in order to deter those whom he addressed, from 
hardening their hearts as the ancient Israelites did, and so losing the rest 
as’ they did, which God had proffered to the obedient and believing.” 
This rest, then, could not be merely the land of Canaan, (as the Jews 
of Paul’s time understood it to be,) for this both believers and unbe- 
lievers, living in the time of the Psalmist, already enjoyed. Consequently, 
the rest spoken of by the Psalmist was of a spiritual nature, pertaining 
only to believers. All this is plainly implied in— 

Ver. 8. Ei yap avrove Inoove .... hpépac, now, if Joshua had given 
them rest, i. e. the rest of God, of which the Scripture speaks, then he 
[David] would not have spoken of another time, viz. when rest was to 
be given, or to be obtained. That is, “If the rest of God be only the 
rest of Israel in Canaan, or the quiet possession of the promised land, 
then the Psalmist could not have spoken of it as still proffered, in his 
time, after it had been in fact given to Israel by Joshua, nearly five cen- 
turies before. The other time, here spoken of, is the same which is 
designated by the word ofpepor in the quotation ; which implies a time 
different from that, and subsequent to that, in which the Israelites 
obtained the rest of Canaan. 

That "Incotc means Joshua here, there can be no doubt; for the 
object of the writer is to prove, that Jesus does bestow the rest spoken 
of, viz. that which the ‘Inaotc here named did not bestow. Kuréravee, 
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caused to rest, exactly as the Hiphil conj. in Hebrew is used; e. g. 
TIT (from f7)})in Deut xii. 10, in the same sense as xarérauce here. 

Ver. 9.” Apa aronsimerat . . . Tov Oov, consequently, there remain- 
eth a rest for the people of God, i. e. for believers see ver. 3. Here 
the object of the preceding argument is plainly developed; so plainly, 
that we are not left at liberty to doubt concerning it. Here is fully 
expressed, what is plainly ¢mplied in ver. 6, although in an elliptical 
manner, as has been already noticed. Such a manner is not unfre- 
. with Paul. Compare Rom. v. 12 with v. 18, 19. See Intr 
§ 22. 

Dpicticstede (Heb. NAW, paw rest, sabbatism,) holy, religious, 
spiritual rest. YaSBarrepse is a mere Hebrew word with a Greek 
ending; and it is here employed as equivalent to kardzavorc, but with 
special reference to the Hebrew expression nau (from IW) in Gen. 
ii. 2, which there describes the rest of God. The Hebrew naw: is a 
kind of intensive noun, formed from nl, and means, sabbath by way 
of eminence. afPariepdc, which stands for NAW, seems to be a 
word coined by the writer purposely for the occasion, and is very ap- 
propriate to his design. 

That believers do enter into the rest of God, i. e. a rest like his, is 
further shewn by— 

Ver. 10. ’O yap eicehOdy . . . 6 Ocdc, he who enters into his [God’s] 
rest, he will also cease from his own labours, as God did from his. 
As God ceased. from his work on the seventh day, and enjoyed holy 
delight in the contemplation of what he had done, (see on ver, 4. — 
above,) so the believer, in a future world, will cease from all his toils 
and sufferings here, and look back with holy delight on the struggles 
through which he has past and the labours which he has performed, 
for the sake of the Christian cause. Or, as God enjoys a most pure 
and perfect rest or happiness in heaven; so the believer will enjoy a 
similar happiness there. 

There surely is no more difficulty in calling that rest, which 1s pro- 
mised to believers, the rest of God, than there is in saying, that man 
‘«* was formed in his image ;” that Christians “are made partakers of 
the divine nature;” or that ‘“‘we shall be like him, when we shall 
see him as he is.” The rest of God, is rest like that which God 
enjoys. And it deserves to be noticed, that the writer, in order to 
illustrate the nature of this rest, has chosen the description of it, as 
following the work of creation, in “order to make a comparison between 
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it and that rest which believers will have, when all their toils and 
sufferings are ended. This was well adapted to take hold of the minds 
of those to whom he was writing, and who were exposed to many hard- 
ships and trials. 

Having now shown that there is a promise of spiritual rest to be- 
lievers, implied in what the Jewish Scriptures say, the apostle repeats 
the caution, which lay so near his héart, against unbelief in the Saviour, 
and the consequences of it. 

Ver. 11. Zrovddowpev ovy . ... amerSeiac, let us earnestly endea- 
vour then, to enter into that rest, [the rest of God,] lest any one 
should perish, in like munner, through unbelief. "Ev rg aur@ bmrodety- 
part, after the same example, after the like manner, viz. as they 
(the Israelites) perished. Iléoy is often used in this way, in an tntran- 
sitive sense. “AzeSelac I take to be the genitive (as grammarians say) 
of means, instrument, &c. 

The awful nature of the commination, that unbelievers should not 
enter into the rest of God, the writer now describes, in order to leave 
a deep impression on the minds of his readers, and to guard them more 
effectually against unbelief and apostacy. 

Ver. 12. Zév yap . . . évepyic, for the declaration of God has an 
active and mighty power, or, is enduring and powerful, i. e. has an 
efficiency that never ceases, The meaning according to the latter inter- 
pretation is, that the commination, uttered in ancient days, against 
unbelievers, (and which had been repeated above by the writer) has 
abated nothing from its force or efficacy, down to the present time ; 
it still lives; unbélievers are still subject to its power. In defence of 
this interpretation, it might be said that Zé» is applied here to the 
divine word, i. e. commination, in a manner like that in which it is 
applied to God in the phrase YT ON, Ozdc Zéy, often used in the Scrip- 
tures, which designates him as eternal, immortal, never dying, endowed 
with unfailing life, in opposition to idols destitute of a living principle, 
and made of perishable materials. It is evident, too, that the sense 
of perpetual of perennial, may be considered as appropriate to the 
passage before us. 

But others interpret {ay as meaning active, a sense which is common 
to this word, and to the Hebrew 7. I understand both terms as con- 
veying the idea of active and mighty energy; which is altogether appro- 
priate to the writer’s purpose, whose object it is to persuade his hearers, 
that the commination uttered against the unbelievers of former days, and 
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which is still in force, has a dreadful power, at which they. ought to 
shudder. 

Katropwrepoc . . . . dcoropov, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
1, e. it has a more effective power to inflict wounds, than a sword with 
two edges. The efficacy of divine commination is often compared to a 
sharp sword. E. g. the Son of man is represented by John, as having, 
when he appeared to him in vision, a sharp two-edged sword issuing from 
his mouth, i. e. his words cut as it were like a sharp sword, or his 
reproof, commination, wounded deeply, Rev. i. 16; ii. 12, 16; xix. 
15, 21. Compare also Isa. xlix. 2; xi. 4, in which last passage the 
expression is, with the rod of his mouth, and in the parallel oriyoc, with 
the breath of his lips, [with his words] shall he slay the wicked. Lan- 
guage then of reproof, of severe threats or commination, or of condem- 
nation, is by the sacred writers called the sword or rod of the mouth. 
So in our verse, the divine commination is represented as terribly effica- 
cious, by resorting to the same species of imagery in order to make a 
comparison. 

Kal dvicvotpevog . . . . mvevparoc. The writer continues the descrip- 
tion of the efficacy of the divine threatening, by carrying on still further 
the description of the effects produced by a sharp sword upon the 
natural body. Piercing even so as to separate life and spirit. Wuyi, 
when used as here, in distinction from rvedpa, means the animal soul or 
principle of animal life in man; as rvedua in such a case means, the 
rational or intellectual soul, the tmmaterial Principle within man. See 
1 Thess. v. 23, where odpa is added, in order to designate the merely 
physical or corporeal part of the human system. In the phrase under 
consideration, piercing soas to divide [or separate] life and spirit, 
plainly means inflicting a wound so deep as shall prove deadly; for that 
which separates the soul from the system endowed with animal life, is of 
course deadly. We may paraphrase both expressions thus; a sharp 
sword that inflicts deadly wounds. 

‘Appay re kat pvedoy, [piercing so as to divide] joints and marrow, 
i. €. so as to divide the joints or limbs from the body, (which was often 
done in the severer kinds of punishment;) and so as to pierce through 
the very bone to the marrow, or to separate the marrow from the bone, 
by perforating it; a tremendous image of the sharpness of the sword and 
the effects it produces. The sense is, that the divine commination is of 
most deadiy punitive efficacy. : 

Kai xpirikdg . « « Kapdiac, he also judges [takes cognizance of] the 
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desures and purposes of the heart, i. e. ede xperexde éorr. That xperexog, 
aptus ad judicandum, here applies to God, and not to \éyoe, seems evi- 
dent. That there is a transition to Oedc is quite evident from ver. 13, 
where évwriy avrov, d¢Sadpotg abrov, and mpdce by, one cannot well . 
doubt, are to be applied to God. There is, then, a transition somewhere 
to cdc ; and the nature of the case shows, that the appropriate place 
for it is at kal xpercxog. In the preceeding part of the verse, Adyoe Ocod, 
divine commination, is represented (very forcibly and properly) as puni- 
tive. This idea is consummated by the phrase which ends with pvedGr ; 
and as Oed¢ comes in as the subject of discourse, in the sequel, (at least 
in ver. 13,) I see no place so apposite for its introduction, as at kal xpe- 
ruodc. Indeed, there can be no other; for, unless it comes in here, we 
must carry A\dyog Oeov, as the subject, through the whole paragraph ; 
which does not seem to me to be the design of the writer. 

God is here represented as one who scans the whole of man’s internal 
character, and sits in judgment upon it. Consequently, as the writer 
intimates, no ‘secret act or purposes of unbelief, or defeetion from the 
Christian cause, will remain unnoticed or unpunished. ’EySipnore and 
~vvoa are nearly allied in meaning. They are both employed here, 
merely for the purpose of designating universality, i. e. the whole of 
men’s internal thoughts and purposes. 

Ver. 13. Kai otk tore .... adrov, yea, nothing is concealed from the 
view of him [i. e.of God.] Kriow means any created thing ; literally, 
act of creation, but it follows the Hebrew TN. Ov xriove means, 
no thing, b> n> — ovdey, OF mea ND. 

Ildvra ...+ TeTpaxnrALopeva, but all things are naked and exposed to 
the view of him, to whom we are accountable. Tpaxndifw is best ex- 
plained here, in the sense which the Greek classical writers attach to it. 
It means, (1.) To lay bare and bend back the neck, so as to expose the 
throat, in order to its being cut open or dissevered. Hence, (2.) To 
expose, to lay open ; which is the idea of the word in the phrase before 
us; as it is given in the translation above. "Op~Sarpoic, eyes, 1. e. sight, 
view, cognizance ; for it is often used in this way. 

IIpd¢ dy piv 6 Aédyog, literally, with whom, [before whom, in whose 
power, or, at whose disposal,] 7s our account. The sense of account, 
Adyoc often has. The common way of rendvring Aédyog here, is, concern, 
dealing, business. This sense the word will bear; but it is less in con- 
formity with the usus loquendi, and less apposite to the design of the 
writer. Chrysostom understands it as I have translated it. And so the 
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preceding clause requires it to be rendered ; for this speaks of God, (or’ 
hdyoc, if you please) as xpirixoc, 1. e. aptus ad judicandum ; the clause, 
now under consideration, represents men as actually accountable to him 
who is the omniscient Judge. 
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The writer now proceeds to the consideration of a subject, at which he had merely 
hinted in ch, iii. 1,; where he calls Christ the dpx:epéa of the Christian religion. 
As dxdécrodog (ayn r>w,) prefectus domo Dei, he had already compared him with 
Moses, ch. iii. 2—6; and then built upon the result of this comparison, the very 
solemn and affectionate warning against unbelief which follows, ch. iii. 7—19. For 
the encouragement of the Hebrew Christians, he had also taken occasion, (after having 
spoken of unbelievers as excluded from the rest of God,) to represent the promises 
still held out to believers, of enjoying that rest. Such was the case, under the ancient 
dispensation, and such, he argues, is still the case; “there remains a caBBaricpoc 
for the people of God.” He then, as we have seen, concludes the subject, as usual 
with an exhortation; in which he calls on them not to fail of this rest, ch. iv. 11; nor 
to incur the awful penalty attached to unbelief, ch. iv. 11—13. 

Having thus completed the comparison of Christ as dméorodog with Moses, and 
drawn from the result of it those practical deductions at which our epist!e everywhere 
aims; the writer now proceeds to compare Christ, as dpysepede, with the Levitical 
order of priesthood ; which comparison, with its various subordinate parts, and the 
occasional warnings and comminations that now and then are intermixed, extends to 
ch. x, 18.; which is the end of what may be called the doctrinal part of our epistle. 

The mind of the writer plainly appears to have been more intensely engaged with 
comparing Christ’s priesthood to that of Aaron and the Levites, than with any other 
subject in his epistle. The comparison, for example, of Christ with the angels, in 
ch. i. is short; the comparison of him with Moses, in ch. iii. still shorter. But the 
comparison of the Aaronical priesthood, as to dignity, duties, offices, and utility, 
with that of Christ, and of their functions with his, makes up, in fact, the body 
of our epistle. It is natural to inquire, why this should be so; and the obvious 
answer seems to be, ‘* Because the writer regarded’ this part of the Saviour’s office 
and work, as being, in a comparative sense, by far the most important. As a prarst 
he made atonement for sin by the sacrifice of himself; in regard to which, no angel, 
no prophet, no teacher, no Aaronical priest, could bear a comparison with him. The 
most prominent part of all his character, as a Saviour of sinners, is, that he is “ the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world.” 
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Nothing could be more inappropriate, than the division of chapters made, in some 
cases, in our epistle. Ch. iii, most plainly ought to be united with ch. iv.1—13; 
thus comprising all that properly belongs to one and the same subject. Ch. iv. 
ought to begin at ch. iv. 14, and to terminate with the end of ch. v. where there is a 
transition from doctrine to exhortation, 

In regard to the course and method of argument, pursued through this leading 
portion of our epistle, (viz. from ch. iv. 14, to ch. x. 18,) in which a comparison 
between the Aaronical priesthood and that of Christ is made, and where all that is 
connected with the office, and person, and duty of priests is also drawn into the 
comparison ; I have been able to find no satisfactory elucidation of it, in any com- 
nientator or critic whom I have perused. After attentive study of this whole passage, 
often repeated, it seems to me that the method of the writer is capable of being intel- 
ligibly stated ; and I shall now venture upon the experiment. 

The apostle introduces the topic, (to which he had adverted in ch. iii, 1, by calling 
Christ the dpytepia rij¢ dpodoyiag mpey,) by calling Jesus dpytepia péiyay, and 
exhorting the Hebrews to hold fast the profession (éoXoyiag) which they had made, 
ch. iv. 14. He agaim hints, very briefly, an encouragement to persevere, although 
subjected to trials and afflictions, because of the sympathy that the Saviour would 
feel for them, as having possessed a nature like theirs, exposed to trial and suffering, 
eh. iv. 15,16. But as he had already dwelt at large on this topic (ch. ii. 16—18,) 
he merely adverts to it here, and passes on to suggest the points of comparison between 
the Levitical priesthood and that of Christ. } 

(1.) Every priest is appointed in behalf of men, in order that he may superintend 
and direct the concerns which men have with God, and may present their oblations 
and sacrifices before him, ch. v. 1. 

(2.) Every priest, being himself “compassed with infirmity,” is prepared by his 
own experience to sympathize with others in like condition; and because of his own 
sins and imperfections, it becomes his duty to offer expiatory sacrifices for himself 
as well as for them, ch. v. 2, 3. 

(3.) No priest appoints himself to the sacred office ; his appointment is by divine: 


” 


direction, ch. v. 4. 

In making a comparison of Christ, as high-priest, with the Aaronical priests, in 
regard to the points here stated, the apostle inverts the order in which they are 
brought forward, and shows : 

(1.) That Christ was constituted high priest by Divine appointment. This he 
proves in ver. 5, 6, by quotations from the second Psalm, and also from Ps, ex. 4. 

(2.) He then passes to the second topic of comparison, viz. the infirmity of the 
nature which Christ, our great high priest, possessed ; and which qualified him, in a 
peculiar manner, to sympathize with the infirmities of his people. He represents 
Christ as having, during his incarnate state, uttered vehement supplications on account . 
of his trials and distresses, and as experiencing, like other men, deliverance from 
them, ch. v. 7. Even though he was clothed with the dignity of the Son of God, he 
acquired a practical knowledge of what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings, 
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ch. v. 8. Thus was he fitted perproraSeiy roic dyvoovct; and having thus obeyed 
and suffered, in consequence thereof, he was exalted to glory (redeewOsic,) where, as 
kingly high priest, after the order of Melchisedek, he is an all-sufficient Saviour to 
those who believe and obey him, ch. v. 9, 10. 

As one of the proofs that Christ was exalted to be an all-sufficient Saviour, the 
writer has again, ver. 10, produced the passage, which asserts him to be a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek, i. e. a kingly priest, whose office is not of limited 
extent, or temporary duration. But having thus introduced a topie attended with dif- 
ficulty, and demanding an enlightened knowledge of the Scriptures and of the nature of 
Christianity, in order to be rightly and fully comprehended, the apostle stops short in 
the prosecution of his subject, in order to admonish those whom he was addressing, 
with regard to the little progress which they had made, in such knowledge as would 
render them adequate fully to comprehend the discussion concerning the topic in 
question, in which he was about to engage. His reproof for their comparative igno- 
rance, he pursues through ch. v. 11-—14. In ch. vi. 1—38, he warns them against the 
awful danger which would result from stopping short or turning back in their course, 
in order that he might thus excite them to more diligence and exertion, respecting reli- 
gious improvement. Notwithstanding the seeming severity of his remarks in regard to 
his topic, he assures them that he has an affectionate confidence in their good estate, 
ch. vi. 9; and this, because God will have regard to the benevolent character which 
they had before exhibited, ch. vi. 10. He then exhorts them to press forward in their 
Christian course; ch, vi. 11 ; and assures them, that the promise and oath of God are 
pledged, that believers who persevere shall attain to salvation, ch. vi. 13—19. 

After this digression, (if that may be called digression which is so directly con- 
cerned with the main object of the writer,) he proceeds to descant upon the topic or 
Christ’s priesthood, as instituted by God, and compared with that of Melchisedek, 
which had been brought to view by the text of scripture cited in ch. v. 6, 10, 

In order to do this so as to make a strong impression, he begins by giving an 
account of the dignity of Melchisedek. He was king of Salem, and priest of the most 
high God; his superiority was acknowledged by Abraham, when he paid him a tithe 
of the spoils which he had taken, ch. vii. 1, 2. The same Melchisedek was not 
descended from priests, (and therefore his office did not fall to him by the mere right of 
succession, but was the special appointment of God;) he bas no genealogy assigned 
him in the sacred writings, nor any limited term mentioned in which his priesthood 
began or expired; like Christ’s priesthood, his is unlimited, ch. vii. 3. Abraham 
himself, exalted as this patriarch was, acknowledged the superiority of Melchisedek ; 
and the Levitical priests, descended from him, did, as it were, acknowledge the same by 
their progenitor who paid this homage, and to whom they must be counted inferior, 
ch. vii. 4—7. Besides, the Levitical priests, who receive tithes, hold their office only 
for a limited duration ; while Melchisedek is a priest for an unlimited time, ch. vii. 8. 
Indeed, (if one may venture so to express himself,) the Levites themselves paid tithes 
to Melchisedek, through Abraham their progenitor, ch. vil. 9, 10. 

Thus much: for the superiority of Melchisedek over the Levitical priests. The con- 
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clusion, in this case, is left to be supplied by the reader’s mind, after the manner in 
which Paul often writes. The reasoning is thus: “ Christ is a priest, after tne order of 
Melchisedek ; Melchisedek is superior to the Aaronical priests; consequently, Christ, 
as a priest, is superior to them.” 

The writer next proceeds to another topic of great importance, and which very natu- 
rally connected itself with the consideration of Christ’s priesthood, as compared with 
that of Melchisedek. If, says, he, the Levitical priesthood was adequate for all the 
purposes of atonement, and for the purification of the consciences of sinners, then, what 
necessity that the appointment of another priest should be made, as is predicted in 
Ps. cx. 4, Heb. vii. 11. Now, another order of priesthood necessarily demands a 
change of former institutions, ch. vii, 12; and that another order is necessary, follows 
from the fact, that Christ (the priest after the new order) was to spring from the tribe 
of Judah, ch. vii. 13. Still more evident must it be, that the order would be different, 
because the new priestly office is to be perpetual, ch, vii. 15—17. Consequently, the 
old order of things gives place to a new and better one, ch. vii. 18, 19. 

Besides, the new priest is appointed by the solemnity of an oath, while the 
Aaronical priests were not, ch.vii.20,21;consequently, we must suppose the new order 
of things to be superior, ch, vii. 22. This superiority appears specially in the fact, that 
the priesthood of Christ is perpetual, while that of the Levites was constantly changing 
by succession, ch, vii. 23, 24. Christ, therefore, is an adequate and never-fuiling 
helper, to all who come unto God through him, ch. vii. 25. 

It is thus that the apostle illustrates, enlarges, and confirms his views, respecting the 
subject introduced in ch. v. 6, 10, by a quotation from Ps. ex. 4, respecting the priest- 
hood of Christ. The amount of the argument is, that by the oath of God, Christ was 
appointed to his priesthood, while the Aaronical priests were appointed without such a 
solemnity ; that the priesthood itself, being of the order of Melchisedek, i. e. not by 
descent, not limited, not temporary, and of higher dignity than that of Aaron, Christ 
must be regarded as altogether superior to the order of Jewish priests. The inference 
of course is, that the Hebrews ought not to forsake him who was a superior priest, in 
order to attach themselves to those who were inferior ones. 

Having thus completed what he had to say, respecting the comparison of Christ and 
Melchisedek as priests, (all of which is employed to the advantage of the cause which 
he is advocating) the writer resumes the topic which he had begun in ch. v. 7, 8, viz. 
that of Christ’s sympathy with those ‘* who are compassed with infirmity.” He had 
already suggested there, that Christ possessed all the common sympathies and inno- 
cent infirmities of our nature, in common with other priests. But not to leave it 
uncertain, whether in a// respects Jesus was “‘ compassed with such infirmities” as the 
Jewish priests, he now proceeds to point out one important difference, viz. that the 
high priest of the new dispensation is altogether superior to the priests of the old, in 
regard to the moral purity and perfection of his character. He is holy, and altogether 
sinless, ch. vii. 26; and therefore needs not, like them, to offer any sacrifice on his own 
account, ver. 27; for he has no such infirmity as renders this at all necessary, since he 
is priest in a state of perfection and glorious exaltation, ver, 28. 
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Having thus shown the superiority of Christ over the Levitical priests, in respect to 
the second particular, viz. the qualifications for sympathizing with erring men, the 
writer next proceeds to the most important topic of all, viz. the office of Christ, as a 
priest, in directing the concerns of men with God, and in presenting a propitiatory 
sacrifice for them. 

He begins by averring, that the principal thing, (xepdéAatoy,) in respect to the mat- 
ters which he is discussing, is the priesthood of Christ in the heavenly sanctuary, ch. 
viii: 1, 2. He then re-introduces the topic, which he had before stated in ch. v. 1 
Taking for granted the truth of the sentiment there stated, he now draws the inference 
from it, that Christ (being a priest) must also have an offering to present, ch. viii. 1—3. 
But if Christ were on earth, he could not be a priest ; for priests, whose office it is to 
perform duty in the earthly sanctuary, are already constituted by divine appointment, 
ver. 4; and these perform their office in a temple that is merely a copy or resemblance 
of the heavenly one, ver. 5. Christ’s ministry is as much superior to theirs, as the new 
covenant is to the old one, ver. 6; and the Scripture itself predicts, that the old cove- 
nant should be abolished, and the new one introduced in its stead, ver. 7—13. Of 
course, the new covenant must be superior ; and Christ, who ministers in the heavenly 
temple, must be superior to those who serve merely in the earthly one. 

Next, the writer proceeds to consider the manner and design of the sacerdotal service, 
and the ends which could be accomplished by it. 

‘Bae earthly temple consisted of various apartments, and contained a variety of 
utensils, ch. ix. 1—5. The priests performed daily service in the outer temple, ver. 6 ; 
while the high priest entered the inner one (where God dwelt) only once in each 
year, when he presented the blood of the great atoning sacrifice, ver. 7.. A permission 
to enter only so seldom into the inner sanctuary, showed that free access to God, at all 
times and places, was not yet disclosed, while the first dispensation lasted, ver. 8. In- 
deed, these rites, with all their appurtenances, were merely a symbol of what was to 
be effected under the gospel, ver. 9, 10. 

Christ, on the other hand, the heavenly high priest, entered the eternal sanctuary 
with his own blood, procuring everlasting redemption for sinners, ver. 11, 12. The 
blood of bulls and goats, presented by the Jewish high priest, effected nothing more 
than ceremonial, external purification, ver, 13; while the blood of Christ purifies the 
conscience, and renders the worshipper truly acceptable to God, ver. 14. 

Such is the efficacy of the propitiatory sacrifice made by the death of Christ, that it 
extends back to the sins of former ages ; so that all who are called of God to partake 
of the -blessings of the gospel, attain, through his death, to a heavenly inheritance, 
ver. 18. 

The mention of Christ’s death here, in connexicn with the assurance effected by it 
of a heavenly inheritance for believers, affords occasion to the writer to com pare the 
new dtaSHjen. ratified by the death of Christ, with the dcaSh«ae which are ratified by 
the death of testators. The Greek word dvaShen not only answers to ma, but also 
means such an arrangement as is made by a man’s last will or testameng, and is 
employed, not unfrequently, in this latter sense. Hence, our author, after asserting 
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(ver. 15) that Christ’s death made sure an inheritance to believers, falls very naturally 
upon comparing the draS4«n thus ratified by the death of Jesus, with the dsaSieat ratified 
by the death of their respective testators. Such, says he, is the custom among men, in 
regard to testaments, that the death of the testators must supervene, in order to give 
them full effect and confirmation, ver. 16,17. Even the first dtaSq«n, (m™a,) although 
it could not be so appropriately called a testament, was sanctioned in a manner not 
unlike that in which the new d:a3Hen is sanctioned ; for blood (the emblem of death) 
was applied to almost every thing which pertained to the ancient covenant or dtaS Hen, 
in order either to ratify, or to consecrate it, ver. 18—22. Now, since this was so 
extensively done in regard to things here, which are mere resemblances or types of 
heavenly things, these heavenly things themselves, being of a nature so much more 
exalted, must be consecrated by a corresponding sacrifice, of a higher nature than any 
offered in the earthly temple, ver. 23. For it is in the heavenly temple that Christ 
discharges the functions of his priestly office, ver. 24; yet not, like the Jewish priests, 
repeating expiatory offerings frequently but once for all performing this sacred rite, 
ver. 25, 26. As men die but once, and Christ in his human nature, and by dying in 
it, made an expiatory offering, so he could make this but once; therefore, when he 
shall make his second appearance, it will not be to repeat his sin-offering, but for the 
deliverance of all who wait for his coming, ver. 27, 28. 

Having thus compared various particulars, which have respect to the priesthood of 
the descendants of Aaron, to those which relate to the priesthood of Jesus; the @iter 
comes, last of all, to treat more fully of the inefficacy of the Jewish sacrifices, and of the 
perfect and everlasting efficacy of that propitiatory offering which was made by the 
high priest of the heavenly sanctuary. He had, indeed, already hinted at this, several 
times, in the preceding parts of his epistle, e. g. ch. vii. 11, 19; ch. viii. 7, 135 ch. 
ix. 8—10; ch. ix. 13, 14; but as it was the most important topic of all, and the most 
difficult to be urged on the minds of Jews, he reserved it until the last, in order that he 
might give it a more ample discussion. 

He begins by declaring, that the rites of the law were designed to be typical, and 
that the yearly sacrifices which were offered under it, never could quiet and purify the 
consciences of men, ch. x. 1; otherwise, the offerings need not have been continually 
repeated, ver. 2. The remembrance of sin is constantly renewed by them, ver.3. Indeed, 
it is plainly impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin, i. e. 
remove the penalty of it, or lessen its power, ver. 4. In accordance with this senti- 
ment, the Scripture (Ps. xl.) represents the Saviour, when entering upon his work, as 
saying, that sacrifices and offerings are of no value in the sight of God, ver. 5, 6. 
The Messiah represents himself as doing what God requires, viz. what God requires 
in order that he may exercise his clemency, ver. 7. Of course (so our author reasons) 
sacrifices and offerings are rejected, in respect to making real propitiation, while the 
“‘ obedience of Christ unto death” is accepted instead of them, ver. 8, 9. This sacri- 
fice is truly efficacious for moral purposes, ver. 10. The Jewish priests repeated con- 
tinually their sacrifices ; but the offering of Christ, once made, is of everlasting efficacy, _ 
ver. 11, 12. Having once made this, he may expect the cause, on account of which 
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it was made, victorious, ver, 13; for one offering, once made by Jesus, is all-sufficient ; 
its effects are never to cease, ver. 14. To such an etficacy of Christ’s offering, the 
Holy Spirit has testified in the Scriptures, by declaring, that under the new covenant 
sin should be forgiven, and iniquity no more remembered, ver. 15—17. Consequently, 
offering for sin needs not to be repeated, after pardon is actually obtained, ver. 
18. 

With this consideration, the author closes the comparison of Jesus, as a priest, with 
the Jewish priests under the Levitical dispensation, This comparison in all its parts, © 
however, occupies the greater portion of his epistle, viz. from ch, iv. 14, to ch. x. 18. 
He then proceeds to exhortations, warnings, and various arguments drawn from differ- 
ent sources, in order to urge upon his Hebrew brethren the importance of persevering 
in the Christian faith. 

The writer of our epistle has sometimes been charged with being discursive, and 
with having very little connexion in the series of his reasoning. If the charge of 
discursiveness means, that he often stops short in his course of argument, in order to 
warn those whom he was addressing, against danger, and to expostulate with them, 
this is certainly true in a remarkable degree. But this is the ultimate and highest 
end, which the writer himself had in view. If he has practised digression, it is digres- 
sion exceedingly to his purpose, and altogether consonant with the unconstrained nature 
of epistolary address. 

In respect to an alleged want of connexion in the author’s reasoning, the analysis 
already presented is the best answer which I can give to this charge. The method of 
reasoning seems, indeed, to have been too commonly overlooked, or to have been 
only partially discerned, in the commentaries to which I have had access; but I 
cannot help thinking that there is a connexion, which can be clearly and satisfactorily 
traced, throughout the whole, If I have succeeded in attempting to trace it, then 
the student will be aided in forming his views, with respect to the relation that 
one part of our epistle bears to another, in that portion of it which has now been 
analysed. 

If the question be asked, why the apostle should resort to comparisons of this 
nature, in order to illustrate the office of Christ, or, rather, the virtue and efficacy of 
his mediation and redemption; the answer plainly is, A regard to the condition and 
feelings of those whom he addressed, led him to do so. The Jews of that day 
regarded the office of high priest as the most honourable of all offices then sustained. 
The authority and dignity of this office were very great, in earlier times, under the 
Jewish kings. But after the captivity, the offices of king and high priest were 
frequently united in the same person.. This, of course, would tend to elevate the 
esteem in which the Jews held the rank of high priest. When the Romans reduced 
Judea to a tributary province, the civil power was transferred to the procurator sent 
there by them ; but the ecclesiastical power still remained in the hands of the high 
priest, who was supreme judge of the land, and president of the Sanhedrim. The 
high priest, was, moreover, the only person who could enter the most’ holy place, on 
the great day of national expiation, and make atonement for the people. On all 
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these accounts, the Jews cherished the greatest degree of reverence for this office. 
They looked upon it as their glory, and expected from the functions of it, pardon 
for sin, and acceptance with God. How difficult it was to wean them from these 
views, even those of them whe had embraced Christianity, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and almost all the apostolic epistles, abundantly testify. But this must necessarily 
be done, however difficult, if Christianity was to be fully admitted and practised by 
them. 

There can be no doubt, that the unbelieving Jews would urge with all their power, 
upon the new converts to Christianity, the views and feelings which the latter had 
once possessed in common with them, with regard to this subject. It entered into 

the very essence of Judaism, that such views and feelings should be cherished; and 
this was a trait which distinguished the Jews, in a peculiar manner, from other 
nations. The apostle, in addressing the Hebrew Christians, had to eontend with such 
arguments as the adversaries of Christianity among the Jews would bring, in order to 
shake the constancy of the new converts. The splendour and the supposed impor- 
tance of the Jewish high-priesthood, however, was, after all, a thing which Jewish 
Christians must be brought to renounce. How could they, educated as they had 
been, do this? To satisfy their minds on this subject, the apostle presents a com- 
parison of this office in all its various respects, with the office of high priest, as sus- 
tained by Christ ; and he shows that, instead of giving up any thing, by embracing 
the new religion, they would only exchange a high priest who was imperfect, who 
offered sacrifices that effected a putification only external, and of mere temporary 
efficacy, who officiated in a temple made with hands—all the mere type or symbol of 
something that was of a spiritual and more exalted nature—all this they would ex- 
change, by embracing and adhering to the Christian religion, for a high priest without 
sin, whose sacrifice “ purged the conscience from dead works,” and had an * ever. 
lasting efficacy ;” which was offered too in a temple not made with hands, of which 
the Jewish temple, with all its splendour and solemn pomp, was only a mere image, 
Could any thing, now, be better adapted to fortify the minds of those to whom he 
wrote, in their Christian profession, and to wean them from their old prejudices? 
And is it not allowable, that an apostle should reason in a manner best adapted to 
the condition and feelings of those whom he addresses ? 

I am aware that much has been said by recent commentators, on arguing rar’ 
&vSpwroy, or in a way of accommodation, in our epistle; and that all the com- 
parisons made in it, between things and persons, under the law and under the gospel, 
have been ranked with this class of reasoning or argument. For those who do not 
acknowledge the divine origin of the Jewish religion, nor that any of its rites, sacrifices 
or persons, were symbolical of anything belonging to Christianity, such a mode of 
explanation may be necessary. But for those who believe, with the writer of our 
epistle, that the Jewish religion was of God, and that the ancient Scriptures have 
revealed a Messiah; very little, if any, of arguing merely in the way of accommodation, 
in our epistlemeeds to be admitted. Does not the one hundred-and-tenth Psalm 
call Christ a high priest? And did not the Jews of Paul’s day admit (as well as 
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Paul himself) that this Psalm had respect to the Messiah? Undoubtedly they did. 
Where then is the accommodation of the writer to the mere prejudices of those whom he 
addressed, when it is evident that both he and they entertained an opinion in common, 
with regard to the exegesis of the one hundred-and-tenth Psalm? Of course, both 
admitted that Christ was to be a high priest. But how? Why? Not of the ordinary 
kind; for he did not descend from Aaron. Not to make an expiation which should 
merely pertain to external purification ; but to make an expiation which should purge 
“ the conscience from dead works,” and which should procure the pardon of sin with 
God, and “ bring in everlasting redemption for his people.” 

It is not, then, merely to satisfy the Jew, that he need relinquish nothing of his regard 
for the excellence and importance of the office of high priest, by embracing Chris- 
tianity, and that he has exchanged a less splendid office of priest under Judaism, for 
a more splendid one under Christianity, that Paul dwells so long on the virtues and 
dignity of Christ’s office as high priest. No doubt, he had this object in his eye, as I 
have already stated, when he entered upon the consideration of this topic. But why 
does he dwell on it so much longer than he does on the comparison of Christ with 
Moses? Not because the Jews exalted the high priest above Moses, for this surely 
they did not. It was because Christ, in the office of high priest, performed that pecu- 
liar duty, which, of all others, made him what he was, the SAVIOUR of sinners, the 
REDEEMER of lost men; because, as priest, he offered an expiatory sacrifice, 
which takes away the sins of the world, and makes him the propitiation for their 
offences. I am entirely unable to explain the copiousness of our epistle on this point, 
if this be not the reason of it. And if this be admitted, then there is reason enough 
why the apostle should dwell so long upon it. 

I know of no part of the Scriptures which explains the nature and object of the 
Jewish ritual in a manner so spiritual, so satisfactory, so clear, so worthily of God, and 
so profitably to us, as ch. v—x. of the epistle to the Hebrews. As a key to the Old 
Testament, these chapters deserve the most attentive and thorough study of all who 
wish to understand the Bible. As a statement and vindication of the great work of 
Christ, and the atonement which he made by his blood for sin, they stand in the very 
first rank of all the scripture writings, As adapted to the wants and condition of those 
whom the apostle addressed, they are a consummate specimen of skilful argument, and 
of powerful persuasion and remonstrance. 


Ver. 14, "Exovrec obv apyepéa péyav ; moreover, since we have a great 
High-priest. So the words, literally construed, seem to mean. But it 
is doubtful whether this translation conveys the exact shade of meaning 
which should be attached to the original. In the apostle’s day, dpytepeve 
no longer designated merely one man, the single head of the whole 
priesthood, but it was applied also to his deputy (13D;) to those who 
had quitted the office of the high-priesthood (exauctorati;) and also to 
the priests, at the head of each of the twenty-four classes of the priest- 
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hood. The word apyxtepeve, of itself, then, without any adjunct, did not 
in the time of Paul, designate the high-priest by way of eminence, who 
was the only person that could enter the most holy place, and make 
atonement for sin. Hence the apostle says, not simply apytepedc, but 
dpxtepedvc péyac; which designates a specific individual. This corre- 
sponds exactly to the idea conveyed by the Hebrew 73 173, which was 
applied only to him who was actually Pontifex Maximus. 

AcednduLdra rove ovpavovc, passed through the heavens. Wahl and 
others, passed into the heavens ; interpreting dehprvOdra as equivalent 
to eisepydpevor, entered into. But they seem to me plainly to have 
mistaken the force of the writer’s expression here. According to the . 
Hebrew idiom, God dwells above the visible firmament, D%IW, obpavd:. 
Through this Jesus passed, when he ascended to take his ‘ seat at the 
right hand of the majesty on high,” ch. i. 3. There is a plain allusion, 
too, to the high-priest of the Jews, who, once in a year, went into the 
most holy place, passing through the veil, which screened the residence 
of divine majesty from the view of men, ch. ix. 7, 8. So, our great 
high-priest has passed through the heavens, into the immediate presence 
of God, into the ‘ holy of holies” in the upper world. This explana- 
tion, which Bengel and Owen defend, I must think to be the right one; 
although Ernesti ventures to call it stulta animadversio. 

"Iyoobv roy vidy rov Seod is added, to show whom he means by épytepéa. 
Kpar@pev rijc dporoyiac let us firmly hold [tenaciously adhere to] the 
religion which we have professed, viz. Christianity. Kparéw takes either 
the accusative or genitive after it. 

To encourage them to follow this advice, the writer sets before them 


the assistance which they may expect, in their efforts so to do. 


Ver. 15. Ob yap... . doSeveiacc hpdy, for we have not a high priest 
who is incapable of sympathizing with our weaknesses. The form of 
the expression is negative; a mode of expression frequently employed by 
the sacred writers. When the negative form is thus employed, it is of 
the same meaning as an affirmative assertion would be, i. e. it is the same 
in this case, as if the author had said, ‘‘ We have a high priest, who will 
sympathize with our weaknesses.” So, ‘‘ John confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,” &c. John i. 20. In most cases, however, there is 
some intensity of colouring designed to be given, when this negative 
form of expression is chosen, in preference to simple affirmation. 

Tlérespacpévoy, see on ch. i. 18. Kard& ravra, in all respects ; not to 
be metaphysically or mathematically taken. The meaning is, that he, 


oa 
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tike us, was subjected to trial by suffering on account of the truth; 


he, like us, was solicited to sin, e. g. when Satan.tempted him, and often 


when the Scribes and Pharisees tempted him. 

Ka époidrnra, scil. hdr, i.e. who was tempted like us ; raparAnaiwe 
ipay, says Theophylact; dyotwe yuiv, Origen. This surely does not 
imply, that temptations had, in all respects, the same influence upon him 
as upon us; but only, that he was exposed to be attacked by them, in 
like manner as we are. He possessed a nature truly human, ch. ii. 14.17 ; 
he was, therefore, susceptible of being excited by the power of tempta- 
tions, although he never yielded to them. So the writer : 

Xwpic dpapriac, without sin; i.e. although assailed by temptations 
of every kind, he neyer yielded, in any case, to their influence. He 
remained sinless. But why is this here asserted? Principally, I appre- 
hend, to guard against any mistake, in respect to what the writer had 
just said. To show the Hebrews, that they might depend on the sym- 
pathy and compassion of their high priest, (compare ch. ii. 17, 18,) to 
help them, in all the trials and difficulties to which an unshaken adhe- 
rence to Christianity would subject them, he declares that Jesus was 
himself subject to the like trials, in all respects. But when he had so 
said, as if fearing they might draw the conclusion, that in in some cases, 
at least, he was (like others) overcome by them, the author immediately 
adds, xwpic dyapriac. It may be, that the expression implies an exhorta- 
tion thus, viz. ‘“‘ Jesus when tried did not sin; Christian brethren, follow 
his example.” I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

Ver. 16. Let us, then, approach the throne of grace, pera wappyciac, 
with freedom of speech; i.e. since we have such a sympathizing, com- 
passionate high priest, to offer our supplication to God, and to help us, 
let us go to God with confidence that we shall receive the aid that we 
need. ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.” To Spdry ric xapiroe has reference 
to the mercy-seat, in the temple, on which God is represented as sitting 
enthroned. There he heard the supplications of his people, presented 
by the high priest; there he accepted their oblations; and from thence 
he dispensed to them the blessings which they needed. Christians may 
now approach the mercy-seat in heaven, by their high priest, and may 
come, pera rappnolac, with confidence. 

“Iva \aBwpev Edeov, that we may obtain mercy, i.e. that compassion 
may be exercised towards Christians, in their afflictions and _ trials. 
Kai yap evpwper.... BonSeav, and find favour in respect to timely 
assistance. Xd does not differ much here, from é\eov, except that it 
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is a word of a more generic nature. The sentiment is, be helped oppor- 
tunely ; i. e. now, when we are persecuted and sorely pressed by trials, 
‘we may obtain that aid which such seasons require. This is exactly the 
idea conveyed, by e¥capor Boi Saav, auxilium opportunum. Literally 
the Greek runs thus, And find grace, with respect to opportune 


assistance. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. "EZ avSparwy AapBavdpevoc, selected, taken from men. So 
AaBeiy, in Acts xv. 14. In a similar sense, mp2 is often used in 
Hebrew; and AapPBavw, not unfrequently, in the classics. The meaning 
is, that priests, appointed according to the usages of the Levitical law, are 
appointed to have the oversight of the religious concerns of the people, 
specially to make their oblations and sacrifices. 

‘Yrep dvSpmrwv xaSisarar ra mpdcg tov Oedv, ts constituted for the 
benefit of men, in relation to their concerns with God. Kaisarac is 
often employed to designate an appointment to office of any kind; e. g. 
Matt. xxiv. 45. Luke xii. 14, et al. So, also, it is used by heathen 
writers. ‘Yxép, for the benefit of, for the sake of, on account of; a 
frequent use of the word. Ta mpdc rov Gedy, for cara ra, x. 7. A. there 
being an ellipsis of the preposition, which is very common in such cases. 
The idea is, ‘‘ In respect to their religious concerns ; in regard to business 
which they have to transact with God ;” particularly, 

“Iva mpoogépn.. . . dpaprioy, that he may offer [to God] both oblatzons 
and sacrifices for sin. Aépa I take here to mean, the various kinds 
of thank-offerings, &c. that were to be presented to God, agreeably to 
the ritual established by Moses; and Svociac, the various sim and tres- 
pass offerings, that were made with slain beasts. To the act of slaying 
Suoiac refers, as it is derived from vw, to kill. In all these, and the 
like concerns, the high priest was to act the part of an internuntius, a 
mediator, between God and men; i.e. he was to aid men in regard to 
their spiritual or religious concerns. It should be remarked, however, 
that dpa sometimes includes the idea of sacrifices, e. g. ch. viii. 4, com- 
pare ch. viil. 3. Yet, where both dépa and Sveia are employed, they 
are not to be regarded as synonymes. Both are employed to designate 
the universality of the idea intended, i.e. (in this case) offerings of 
every kind. 
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Ver. 2. MerpwmaSeiv duvapevoc, one who can exercise gentleness or mo- 
deration. This classic or philosophic use of the word perpioraSeiv may be 
briefly explained. The Stoics maintained that a man should be draSije, 
i. e. not subject to passions, such as anger, fear, hope, joy, &c. The 
Platonists, on the other hand, averred, that a wise man should be 
perporacic, moderate in his affections, and not axa%jc. The leading 
sense, then, of the word perproradety, is to be moderate in our feelings or 
passions. In our text, the connexion shows us, that this moderation 
or gentleness was to be exercised by the high priest, rote &yvooter cal 
mravwpévorc, toward those who were wgnorant and erring. In other 
words, he was to be lenient towards offenders, to treat them with gentle- 
ness and moderation, with kindness, and not with severity. The com- 
parison of Christ as a priest, in respect to this point, is presented in 
ch. v. 7—9, and ch. vil. 26—28. 

*Ayvoovor kal tAavwpévore some have construed as a Hendiadys, and 
rendered the phrase thus: those who ignorantly offend, or, who offend 
through ignorance. But surely the indulgence of the high priest on 
earth was not limited merely to this class of offenders, much less is the 
clemency of our great high priest in the heavens so limited. ’Ayvoéw is 
repeatedly used by the LXX. as a translation of the Hebrew 12W, AWW, DUN; 
which signify, to err, to commit sin, to render one’s self guilty. So Sirac. 
ch. v.18, in a great or little thing, pi ayvoet, sin not. So Polyb. V. 11. 5, 
monepetv roic ayvonoac, to make war on those who have been faulty. 
But if any should think it preferable, in our verse, to retain the common 
sense of ignorance, then plainly it must be construed of voluntary 
criminal ignorance; and, in such a case, tAavwpévore designates those 
who commit offences in consequence of such ignorance. But I prefer 
the other rendering, which makes ayvoovar cai Travwpévorc to be an accu- 
mulation of descriptive words, in order to designate offenders of various 
kinds. This comports better too with fact, either in relation to the office 
of the Levitical priest in the earthly sanctuary, or to that of Jesus in the 
heavenly one. 

"Eeixal ... dodéveay, since he himself is compassed wich infirmity, 
i. e. he is himself an offender, or, he is exposed by his weaknesses to 
commit the like sins with those whose offerings he is called to present 
to God. Ilepixerra:, in the passive, is construed with an accusative 
after it. ’AoSévea means here, moral infirmity, or weakness, not 
natural frailty of the physical system. The meaning is, that the high 
priest, ‘‘ haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere discit.”’ 
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Ver. 3. Kai dua ravrny . . . dpapridv, and on this account, [viz. 
because he is himself a sinner,] he must present sin-offerings, as weil 
for himself as for the people.  Upocdgepeiv, i. €. rpdopopay vel Ovoiar, 
Hebrew my T2ViT. IIpoopépw is the common word employed to 
denote the presentation of an offering, gift, or sacrifice to God, and cor- 
responds to the Hebrew my, or rather, myn in Hiphil. See the 
superiority of Christ represented, in respect to ‘the point here suggested, 
in ch. vii. 26—28. 

Ver. 4. Kalovx éavro . . . “Aapwy, moreover, no one can assume the 
honour [of the high priesthood] to himself, but he 1s appointed by God, 
even as Aaron was. Kandovpevoc, i. e. det kahovpevog eivat. 

Ver. 5. Otrw cai. . . dpyuepea, accordingly, Christ did not claim 
for himself the honour of being high priest, or, Christ did not exalt 
himself to the honour of being high priest. Aoéalew, to exalt, to 
claim honour for, John viii. 54. Rom. xi. 13. 

"AAN’ 6 AaAnoac .. . yeyévvynxa oe, but he who said to him, Thou 
art my son, this day have I begotten thee, éddéacev avrov, exalted 
him.| So the ellipsis must be supplied. The meaning is, exalted him 
to the office of high priest; i. e. the Father bestowed this honour upon 
the Son, see on ch. i. 5; or, in other words, he was divinely appointed. 

Ver. 6. KaSac cai év erépp dAéyer, so also he declares in another pas- 
sage [of scripture.] The declaration is, that the Father constituted 
the Son a priest; for the writer had affirmed, in ver. 4, that a priest 
must be divinely constituted. The quotation is from Ps. cx. 4; a 
Psalm which, as I have before remarked, not only the apostle and most 
Christian commentators, but even the Jewish rabbies in general, agree, 

has relation to the Messiah. 
Xv iepede . . . MeAxuoedex, thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedek. ‘lepevc designates here a priest generically con- 
sidered. The Psalmist, and after him the apostle, does not say, apye- 
epevc, because the sequel shows that the personage referred to must be 
of the highest order of priests, viz. of the same order with that of Mel- 
chisedek. 

Kara riy radev, Hebrew WAT by, 1, e. NAT by, for 1 is paragogic 
here. This Hebrew phrase commonly means, on account of} for the 
sake of ; but such @ meaning would be wholly inapposite in Ps. ex. 4. 
The sense of it, as there employed, plainly is similar to that of IA 
in Deut. xv. 9; xix, 4. I Kings ix. 15, viz. manner, order, arrange- 
ment, kind. So the classic sense of raévc is, order, arrangement, place, 
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office, rank. The simple meaning is, ‘‘ Thou art a priest, of an order or 
rank like that of Melchisedek.” 

When in ver. 10, the writer repeats the quotation here made, he uses 
apxtepevc instead of iepedc, the word employed in his first quotation. 
The object of the quotation in ver. 6, is simply to prove, that the office 
of high priest was conferred on Christ by Divine appointment; comp. 
ver. 4. and 6. The particulars of the comparison, in respect to the 
priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek, are not immediately brought into 
view, but suspended until the writer has introduced other considerations 
relative to Christ as & priest, ch. v. 7—9. and given vent to his feelings 
of concern for those whom he was addressing, by suggesting various 
considerations, adapted to reprove, ch. v. 11—14; to warn, ch. vi. 
1—9; as well as to excite and animate them, ch. vi. 10—20. 

In regard to xara rov aigyva, it is to be taken in a qualified sense 
here, as often elsewhere, e. g. compare Luke i. 33, with 1 Cor. xy. 
24—28. The priesthood of Christ will doubtless continue no longer 
than his mediatorial reign; for when his reign as mediator ceases, his 
whole work both as mediator and as priest will have been accomplished. 

In respect to the application of Ps. cx. to the Messiah, see Matt. 
xxii. 41—45. certain it is, from this passage, that Jesus considered 
and treated this Psalm as applying to himself. 

The three following verses I take to be a comment on ch. v. 2; or, 
to express my meaning more fully, a comparison of Christ, as a priest, 
which the Jewish priests, who being themselves compassed with infirmity, 
were taught by experience perpradeiy roic ayvootcr cal wravwpévore. 
It is, however, only the infirmities of one exposed to suffering, that are 
brought to view here. These Christ possessed in full, so that he could, 
like other priests, sympathize with those who are tempted, and tried by 
suffering. None of his disciples are tried more severely than he was. 

The writer, however, does not complete this topic here. He breaks 
off, in order to pursue the course of thought to which the introduction 
of Melchisedek’s priesthood led him, and for the sake of inserting prac- 
tical warning, reproof, and exhortation, ch. v. 11.—vii.55; and in ch. 
vii.26, he resumes the consideration of the topic thus interrupted, and 
shows, that as to sinful infirmities, Christ was not to be compared 
with the Jewish priests; for he had none of them. Thus, while, 
like other priests, he was fitted to exercise compassion on those who 
are suffering and are tempted, he was altogether superior to them in 
the moral perfection of his own character, He needed no sin-offerimg 
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for himself, (compare ch. v. 4;) but was high priest in a state, where 
he was eic rov aidva rereXewpévor, ch, vii. 26—28. 

Ver. 7. “Oc év raic tpépauc rij¢ capkdc abrov, who, during the time 9 
his incarnation. ‘Hpépa, like the Hebrew DD", means, time, season 
Tij¢ capxkog I understand, as designating the condition of the Locos 
incarnate, or éy oapxi; compare John i. 1,14, 1 Tim. iii. 16. The 
whole expression designates the period of the Saviour’s humiliation, 
when “ he was tempted in all points as we are,” ch. iy. 15. 

Aghoec kal ixernpiag . . . mpocevéykac, offered up prayers and sup- 
plications. These two words are often joined, by profane writers; e. g. 
ixernplag wohdac Kal dehoerg morovmevor, Isoc. de Pace. Xwople dé ixern- 
piag kat defoewc, Philo de Cherub. p. 116. So also Lucian and Plu- 
tarch. Some critics have referred defjoee to prayers proceeding from a 
sense of need ; and ixernplac to submissive intercession. But although, 
in some cases, the words may be thus employed, they are generally 
used as synonymous, or nearly so. The conjunction of both these 
synonymes denotes intensive supplication or intercession; a mode of 
expressing intensity, which is very frequent in the sacred writings. 

IIpdg roy dvvdpevoy ovley avrov ex Savdrov, i. e. to the sovereign 
Lord of life and death, the ‘* God in whose hands our breath is, and 
whose are all our ways :” a periphrasis, in this case, which means, God 
who is possessed of supreme power, or, the sovereign Lord of life and 
death. 

Mera xpavyiic isyupac kai daxptwy, voce altd et lacrymis, with loud 
cries, and with tears or weeping. See Luke xxii. 41—44. Matt. xxvi. 
38, 39; xxvii. 46. Mark xv. 34—36. Compare Luke xu. 50. John 
xii. 27,28. Kpavyijc isyupdc denotes the intensity of the voice, as 
raised high by agonizing supplication, Luke xxi. 44. The evangelists. 
do not mention the weeping of the Saviour; but who can doubt that 
he did weep, when he prayed in such an agony, that he sweat as it were 
drops of blood? Luke xxii. 14. 

Kat eicaxovaSeie ard rig evhafeiac, and was heard in respect to that 
which he feared, or was delivered from that which he feared. The 
classic sense of eva Gera is, fear, dread ; and this is the sense in which 
it is commonly employed in the Septuagint. But as the Hebrew words 
rey and N°)’ mean, reverence and to revere, as well as fear, and to 
fear, or to dreud. so the Greek ciAd Bera, svdaGijc, evkaBew, are some- 
times employed to designate the idea of reverence, and consequently 
(like mm ARN) of piety, devotion, religion. But the usual classi¢ 
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sense of the word is to be preferred, in our verse, viz. fear, or object of 
dread, like the Hebrew ND, Eicaxotw and éraxotw are frequently 
employed, in the Septuagint, in order to translate the Hebrew verb 7I1Y ; 
and JY very often means, to answer a prayer or request. To answer 
a request for deliverance, is to deliver or save from. This sense the verb 

MY sometimes has ; e. g. Ps. xxii. 22, from the horns of the wild buil 
"YY, deliver me, (the preceding LOL has "WT save me i) 
not deliver. So Ps. cxviii. 5 et al. We may nds ii siiosile Vtg: then, 
was delivered. Still, this is not absolutely necessary, inasmuch as he 
was heard in respect to the object of fear, gives the same sense, viz. 
from that which he dreaded Christ was delivered, or, his entreaties were 
listened to in respect to that which he dreaded. ’Azod, like the Hebrew 
V2) 1D, is sometimes employed in the sense of, quod attinet ad, so that it 
accords with the general meaning of wep; e. g. in Acts xvii. 2. See 
Schleusner Lex. ard, No. 18, Gesen. Heb. Lex. J No. 4. If eioaxove- 
Sele be translated (as the Hebrew my in some cases should be ren- 
dered,) was delivered, then the usual sense of ard is perfectly appro- 
priate ; and, on this account, I have thought such a translation to be 
preferable, and made it accordingly. See Excursus XI. 

Ver. 8. Kaimep Oy vidg .... traxonjy, although a Son, yet did he learn 
obedience by suffering; i. e. although he was God's only and well-— 
beloved Son, a personage of such exalted dignity, yet was he put to the 
trial of obedience in the midst of sufferings; or, he was subjected to 
learn experimentally, what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings. So 
I interpret this somewhat difficult and much agitated verse. I cannot 
suppose the object of the writer to be, an assertion that Christ did not 
understand the nature of obedience or recognize the duty of it, before 
he suffered ; but that it pleased God to exalt him to glory, in the way 
of obedience rendered by suffering as well as by action. Such is the 
sentiment in ch.ii. 10. Of such an obedience our epistle speaks, in 
ch. x. 7, quoted from Ps. xl. 8,9; and such is that mentioned in Phil. 
ii. 8, obedience unto death, even the death of the cross, which, in the 
sequel, is asserted to be the special ground of Christ’s exaltation to the 
throne of the universe. To mention such an obedience here, is altoge- 
ther apposite to the apostle’s design ; which was, fully to impress on the 
Hebrews the sympathizing and compassionate nature of the Saviour, and 
his fitness to succour those who were under sufferings and trials ; com- 
pare ii. 17,18; iv. 15, 16. The same is implied in ch. v. 1, 2. 
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Ver. 9. Kat redewSele .... aiwviov, then, when exalted to glory, he 
became the author of eternal salvation [he procured salvation] for all 
those who obey him. For redeweic, see on ch. i. 10, where is the same 
sentiment as here ; and where Christ, who is here said to be aircoc owrn- 
piac, is called roy apynyov rij¢ swrnpiac, which has the same meaning. 
As to ch. ii. 10, the whole of the preceding context there, is occupied 
with showing the exaltation or kingly dignity of Christ ; and to this state 
of exaltation redewwSele undoubtedly refers here. There is also conveyed, 
by ver. 9, an intimation that Christ’s very sufferings stand in an intimate 
and necessary connexion with his exaltation to the kingly office, so that 
he is a kingly priest, as Melchisedek also was. There is evidently no 
necessity, however, of including ver. 7—9 in parenthesis, as many com- 
mentators have done; nor of regarding them as an interruption of the 
apostle’s discourse. The fact is, as we have seen in the illustration 
above, that a new topic or head is introduced by them, which is broken 
off in the manner of Paul, in ch. v. 11, and resumed in ch. vii. 26. 

Ver. 10. [poocayopevdely ... . Medyigedéx, being called by God, [as I 
was saying,| a high priest, after the order of Melchisedek. UWpooayooedw 
means, to name, to salute by calling a name, to greet. The meaning is, 
that Christ is greeted, or saluted, by the name or appellation, dpytepeve, 
17D. In the Septuagint, Ps. cix. 4, [cx. 4,] and above, in ver. 6, it 
is iepevc. But the Hebrew WD means either dpytepedc, or tepede; see 
Lev. iv. 16, et al.; so that the apostle might render the original, in 
Ps. cx. 4, by either Greek word, as he has done. 

Having thus introduced the subject of Christ’s exaltation as priest, the 
nature of the comparison introduced, viz. the comparison of Christ’s 
priesthood with that of Melchisedek, occasions the writer to stop short, 
in order to comment on this, and also to give utterance, in the first 
place, to his emotions of concern for those whom he addressed. The 
difficulty and obscurity of the subject which he is about to discuss, are, 
in his view, occasioned principally by the low state of religious knowledge 
in those whom he addresses. This he tells them very plainly, in order 
to reprove them for the little progress they had made in Christian know- 
ledge, as well as to guard them against objecting to what he is about 
to advance. 

Ver. 11. Tlept ob wodve hiv 6 Oyoc «+. Every, respecting whom we 
have much to say. So Lysias in Panoc. roduc Gy ein prot Noyoe OnyetaSat. 
Dionys. Harlicar. I. 23. wept by rodve ay ein NOyor. 

Kal ducepphvevroc, and difficult of explanation, from due and épunverw 
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Critics frequently couple the word déyev, which follows, with duceppi- 
veurog; but the example above, from Lysias, shows that it should be 
associated with the former clause of the verse. The grammatical con- 
' struction, or arrangement, I take to be this: epi ob [rd] éyerv, wodvde 
iptv, [ein] 6 Adyoc; the infinitive Aéyey being used as a noun in the 
nominative, or as the subject of the sentence, according to a common 
usage. 

"Exsi vwSpot yeydvare raic akoaic, since ye are dull of apprehension, 
or, slow tn understanding. Tac axoaic, lit. in hearing. But dkovw, to 
hear, means often to perceive, to understand, like the Hebrew yw. 

The reason why they are so dull in respect to understanding religious 
subjects, is next suggested by the writer; doubtless with the design 
of reproving those whom he addresses, for their neglect to make a 
suitable progress in Christian knowledge. 

Ver. 12. Kai yap ddethovrec.... xpdvov, for when ye ought to be even 
capable of teaching, as it respects the length of time, viz. since ye made 
a profession of the Christian religion. The writer, doubtless, does not 
mean to say, that the whole church whom he addressed should actually 
be teachers; but that they ought to have made advances enough in the 
knowledge of spiritual subjects, to be able to teach in them; or, in other 
words, ought to have made very considerable acquisitions in religious 
knowledge, considering the length of time that had elapsed since they 
professed to be Christians. Ava, after, so before words signifying time ; 
e. g. Matt. xxvi. 61. Mark xiv. 58; ii. 1. Acts xxiv. 17. Gal. ii. 1. 

Tlddw xpeiay Eyere . . . . rov Oeov, ye have need that one should 
again teach you the very rudiments of divine doctrine. Xrovyeia, ele- 
ments or rudiments of any science. rovyeia rijc apyiic, the rudiments of 
the beginning, is the same as Horace’s elementa prima, Serm. 1. The 
idea is expressed by the phrase, very rudiments or first elements, ele- 
menta prima. Toy doyiwy rov Geov, I should refer particularly to those 
parts of the Old Testament, which have a respect to the Christian 
religion, and especially to the Messiah, were it not that in ch. vi. 1—3, 
the writer has shown that he means the rudiments of Christzan doctrine 
in its appropriate sense. Aoyiwy Ocov then must mean here, doctrines or 
communications of God, viz. which God has revealed under the gospel, 
i. e. divine doctrine, or doctrines of divine original. 

This feeble, imperfect, spiritual condition, the writer now describes 
by a very appropriate figure, taken from the aliment and condition of 
young children. | 


} 
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' Kat yeyévare xpelay . . . . rpopiic, and ye have become [like] those 
who need milk, and not solid nourishment ; literally, ye have become 
those who need, &c. But the particle of similitude is, in such cases, 
very often omitted in the Old Testament and in the New. The meaning — 
is, “* Ye have in spiritual things become as children are in regard to 
food, i. e. unable to bear or to digest any thing but the most light 
and simple nourishment; ye cannot understand or bear the higher and 
more difficult doctrines, ye cannot properly apprehend them when they 
are proposed to you.” Tpopi), nourishment, any hind of food, not meat 
only. 

Ver. 13. Ide yap 6 perétxwy .. . . virtue yap éort, now, every one 
who partakes of milk, is unskilled in the doctrine of salvation, for he is 
a child, "Amewpoc, inexpers, ineptus ad aliquam rem, that is, one who 
has not that skill or experience in regard to any thing, which is requisite 
to a due apprehension and consideration of it. The sentiment is, “ As 
he, who must be fed with milk, is yet a child; so ye, who can bear only 
the lighter kinds of spiritual nourishment, are yet vj in religion.” 
Aédyou dixaocivne, doctrine of salvation, i. e. the gospel, or the Christian 

religion, The Hebrew PJ¥ and PTS are often equivalent to DBWId, 
statute, ordinance, rule of life. It is evident, here, that Judealobide 
means, what the Christian religion sanctions or ordains. See Schleusner 
on dccacoovvn, No. 9. Or, ducatoovvn may be here rendered, grace, 
favour, i. e. the gospel which reveals grace, favour, pardon. 

Ver. 14. Tedsiwy dé éorev f) oreped rpogn, but solid food is for those of 
mature age. Tedelwy, adult, grown up, having attained completion in a 
physical respect. See on ch. ii. 10; v. 9. 

Tay dua riv iw . . « . xaxov, who possess organs of sense, exercised 
by practice, for distinguishiug between good and evil. The metaphor 
here, as in the preceding verse, is of a mixed nature; the latter clause 
being appropriate to moral réAewr. The meaning is, that solid food, 
which is an image of the more difficult part of gospel doctrines, is appro- 
priate to full-grown men, i. e. to Christians who have eome to a maturer 
state, and who by experience in matters of religion, and frequent reflec- 
tion upon them, have made advances so as to be able to distinguish 
what is right and what is wrong respecting them. *Aco9yrijp.a here 
means the internal senses of Christians, their moral powers or faculties 
of distinguishing and judging; although the term itself, in its literal 
acceptation, designates the external organs of sense. Ardxorow xahod 
kat xaxod is borrowed from the Hebrew Y) pa} c) YT. See Gen. ii. 175 
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Weut. i. 39; and compare Isa. vii. 15,16; Jonah iv. 11. It is applied, 
by the Hebrews, to designate a more mature and advanced state of 
knowledge in respect to any thing, and not simply to the mere perceiv- 
ing of a difference between the moral nature of good and evil. So in 
the verse before us; we cannot suppose the writex to mean, that the 
Hebrews were not yet réAeco in such a sense as to be able to discern 
the difference between good and evil, simply considered. He evidently 
means, that they were in such a state, as not readily to discern what 
was true or false, in respect to the more difficult doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; they were not as yet capable of rightly understanding 
and estimating them. From this state, it was their duty speedily to 
extricate themselves ; as the writer proceeds to exhort them to do. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1. Awd ddévrec «244 gepwpeda, wherefore, leaving the first rudi- 
ments of Christian doctrine, let us proceed to a more advanced state, 
[of knowledge.] AvédI interpret here in the usual sense. I understand 
the reasoning of the apostle thus: “‘ Wherefore, i. e. since réXevor only 
are capable of orepea rpogi), solid food, viz. of receiving, digesting, and 
duly appropriating the higher and more difficult doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and since ye are yet but vio, although ye ought to be advanced 
in Christian knowledge, if regard be had to the long time that ye have 
professed the Christian religion, ch. v. 12—14; 6.0, therefore, it 
becomes you to quit this state of immaturity, this »ymdérnra, and 
advance to a maturer state, to a reXevdrnra.” The reasoning is plain, 
when thus understood, and the connexion palpable. The word dgévrec 
is capable of the signification given to it by this method of interpreta- 
tion. “Agéinpe signifies, among other things, relinguo, abeo, discedo, 
relinquo post me, §c. and is frequently applied to quitting a thing, for 
the sake of going to some different place, or of engaging in a different 
employment; e. g. Matt. iv. 20, 22; v. 24; xviii. 12; xix. 27; John 
_x.12. The meaning here, I take to be this, ‘‘ Quitting the mere initial 
stage of pupillage, advance forward to a maturer state of instruction 
and knowledge ;’”’ or, ‘* Make such advances, that it shall be unneces- 
sary to repeat elementary instruction in the principles of Christianity,” 
ver. 2,3 
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Others (and most commentators) understand agévrec here in the sense 
of omitting, and apply it to the apostle in the following way: ‘‘ Omit- 
ting now to insist on the first elements of Christian doctrine, let me 
proceed to the consideration of the more difficult principles of religion, 
not discussing, at ,present, the subject of repentance, baptism, &c.; 
which I will do, (i.e. I will discuss the higher principles,) if God per- 
mit ;” or, (as some interpret this last clause,) ‘‘ Which [first rudiments] 


? 


I shall discuss by and by, Deo volente ;” referring kai rotro mothoopev 
to the discussion of the doctrines just mentioned. 

But a difficulty in admitting this interpretation, lies in the context 
which follows. According to the method of interpretation just proposed, 
the reasoning would be thus: ‘‘ Omitting now all discussion respecting 
the first rudiments of Christian doctrine, I will proceed to disclose the 
more abstruse principles of the same; for it is impossible (ddvvaroy 
yap) that apostates should be again renewed to repentance.” Is there 
any coherence in such reasoning? If there be, it is, at least, very dif- 
ficult to see it. But does the other method proposed, relieve the diffi- 
culty? Let us see. It stands thus: ‘ Christian brethren, who ought 
by this time to be qualified, by your knowledge of religion, to become 
teachers of it, quit the state of ignorance in which you are. « Let it not 
be necessary any more to teach you the first rudiments of Christian doc- 
trine. Such progress we must make, Deo volente. Stationary we can- 
not remain; we must either advance or recede. But guard well, I 
beseech you, against receding ; ddtvaroy yap, &c. ver. 4—8.” 

Two things, at least, must be admitted. The one, that the apostle 
taxes them with negligence in regard to an enlarged acquaintance with 
religious doctrine; the other, that he cautions them against the awful 
consequences of apostacy. Now, does it not follow, that he considers 
the state of comparative ignorance in which they were, as exposing them 
in a peculiar manner to apostatize ; and consequently, that he connects 
the danger of apostacy with reproof in regard to religious ignorance, so 
as to rouse them to more effort, in order to acquire a better acquaintance 
with the grounds and principles of Christianity? And is not all this 
founded in the nature of things, as they have always existed? Are not 
the ignorant most easily led away by impostors and heretical teachers ? 
The men who have prohibited the use of the Scriptures by the people at 


large, and who labour to suppress the diffusion of general knowledge, — 


in order that the mass of the people may be kept in ignorance, and so 


a 
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be moulded by them at their will, have well understood the principle to 
which I have alluded. 

The caution of the apostle, then, I consider as amounting to this : 
“ Guard well against ignorance of Christian doctrines, for lapse is easy 
to the ignorant, and recovery exceedingly difficult, or impossible.” I 
cannot, therefore, follow the usual method of expounding either the 
verse before us, or the subsequent context. 

PepwpedSa, the middle voice of gépw, of signifies to go, to come, to 
travel, to move in any manner, or in any direction. Here gepipeSa 
means, to advance, to go forward. 

My) wade Sepédvov karaBadrdépuevor peravoiac, not again laying the 
Soundation with respect to repentance ; not again commencing, (as we 
once have done,) with the first elements of Christian doctrine, e. g. the 
subject of repentance, &c. Meravoiac here means the subject or doc- 
trine of perdvowa, see ver. 2. The genitive Barricpéy didayxijc, desig- 
nates, in this case, the relation signified by in respect to; which is a 
very common use of the genitive; see Buttmann’s Grammar, § 119.6. 1. 
It is plain, that the writer does not here speak of repentance as an acé, 
but as a doctrine or subject of consideration; and so of the other sub- 
jects mentioned in the sequel. That repentance was inculcated as an 
initial doctrine and duty of Christianity, may be seen by consulting the 
following passages, Matt. iv. 17. Mark i. 15. Acts ii. 38, xvii. 30, and 
others of the same kind. 

’Ard vexpov Epywr, from deadly works, 1. e. in respect to works which 
cause death, misery, or condemnation. Compare ch. ix..14, and rov 
Savarov in ch. ii. 14. . Or vexpdc may be interpreted as meaning sinful, 
vicious: as in Eph. vy. 14. Rom. vi. 13; ch. xi. 15. Rev. ui. 1. It 
is not important which of these senses is adopted. The one implies 
the other. 

Kal riorewe éxt Ocdv, faith in God, or, in respect to him. © That this 
is an elementary principle of Christianity, is evident from the nature of 
the thing, as well as from Mark xi. 22. John xiv. 1. Heb. xi. 6, and 
many other passages of the New Testament. Here, however, by faith 
in God, is to be understood, faith in the declarations which God has 
made to men respecting his Son, the Saviour of the world. Compare 
Acts xvi. 31. 

Ver. 2. Barrispoy didaxiic, the doctrine of baptisms. Here the word — 
didayiic is supplied by the writer; and I regard it as implied before the 
preceding peravoiac and rictewc. Some interpreters, however, point the 
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text thus, Barriopadv, ddaxiic, i.e. of baptisms, of [elementary| instruc- 
tion; which is too improbable to need discussion. The only difficulty 
lies in the plural word Bazricpéy; since we know of only one Christian 
baptism. Hence, Schleusner, and many other critics, refer Barriopoe 
only to the ceremonial washings of the Jews, in all the cases where it 
occurs; and they suppose that Parrisya is the only appropriate term, 
with which the rite of Christian baptism is designated. But what has 
the apostle to do here with Jewish ceremonial rites, as the first elements 
of Christian doctrine? Plainly nothing; so that this exegesis cannot 
be admitted. 

Another and better explanation is, that Garripéey does not differ, in 
any important respect, from Barriopod. So, in John i. 13, stands the 
plural aivdarwy; in 1 Cor, vii. 2, rag wopveiac; in 2 Cor. vii. 3, capdéace 5 
all instead of the singular, in each case. See many like cases, in Glass. 
Philol. Sac. I. p. 62, seq. So the plural number of verbs is often 
employed when the subject is indefinite, and of the singular number ; 
e.g. Mark v. 35; compare Luke vili: 49. Compare also Heb. ix. 17, 
éxt vexpoic. Storr supposes Barriopoy to be used here in a kind of dis- 
tributive sense, as the Hebrew plural often is; so that the sentiment is, 
*« the doctrine that every believer must be baptized.” But however this 
may be, it is clear that no stress can be laid upon the use of the plural, 
as there are so many examples where it means no more than the singular 
would do. Moreover, the Syriac version has the singular here. In regard 
to the doctrine of baptism being an elementary doctrine, there can be 
no difficulty. The rite seppiate was an initiatory one, for all who pro- 
fessed to be Christians. 

"ErOécews re xetp@yv imposition of hands. It is a very palpable mis- 
take, into which many Christians fall, who are not well acquainted with 
the rites of the primitive church, to suppose that tmposztion of hands 
was practised only in the case of ordaining persons to the holy ministry. 
It was common for the apostles to bestow extraordinary gifts upon con- 
verts to Christianity, immediately after their baptism, by the imposition 
of hands. See Acts ii. 38, AjweoOe riv dwpeav Tov ayiov wvevparoc; 
compare Acts viii. 14—19; xix. 1—6. Hence, émSécewe yxewpiy is 
reckoned as one of the things, the knowledge of which was communicated 
at an early stage of the Christian profession. 

Avacracews re vexpov, of the resurrection of the dead. Storr, and 
others, understand this here only of the resurrection of the pious. But, 
I apprehend the sense is general; as in John vy. 28, 29. Compare Matt. 
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xxii. 31; Acts iv. 2. A general resurrection of the bodies of men, is a 
doctrine which, if not left undecided by the Old Testament, is at least 
left in obscurity. The Jews, of the apostle’s time, were divided in their 
opinion respecting it. Hence, it was insisted on with great earnestness 

by Christian preachers, as belonging to the peculiar and elementary 
doctrines of Christianity. It was connected, by them, with the account 
which every man is to render of himself to God; and such an accounta- 
bility is a fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion. 

Kai xpiparoc aiwviov, and of a judgment, the consequences of which 
are eternal. In such a sense is Ab’rpware said to be aiwyia, in ch. ix. 12; 
and dvaSicn to be aiwvia in ch. xiii. 20.. Both the resurrection and the 
judgment, in this case, pertain to the righteous and to the wicked. It is 
the general doctrine of a resurrection, and of responsibility and reward 
at the tribunal of God, which the writer means to describe. These 
doctrines were among those that were first preached, when men were to 
be instructed in the elements of Christianity. Sée Acts xvii. 31; x. 42. 
Rom. ii. 16. Matt. xxv. 31, seq. In regard to the eternal consequences 
of judgment, see Matt. xxv. 46. John v. 29. Dan. xii. 2. 2 Thess. i. 9. 
Matt. xviii. 8. Mark ix. 45. 48. 

Ver. 3. Kalrotro....6@ed¢, and this will we do, if God permit ; 
i. e. we will advance in Christian knowledge, go on, éml reXecdrnra, should 
God be pleased to spare our lives, and afford us continued opportunity 
of so doing. The frequency with which the writer of this epistle uses the 
first person plural (koévworcg) is worthy of remark. It gives a more 
delicate cast to his reproofs, and to his comminations. 

Ver. 4. ’Advyaroy yap, for it is impossible, i. e. we will go forward: in 
the attainment of what belongs to Christians, and not recede; for it is 
wnposseble, viz. that those who recede and apostatize, should be recovered 
from their lapse; as the sequel ayers. But does dévvaroy here imply 
absolute impossibility, or only great difficulty? The latter, Storr and 
many other critics reply. To vindicate this sentiment, they appeal to 
Mark x. 25. 27, and to the parallel passages in the other evangelists. But 
this appeal is not satisfactery. In Matt. xix. 23, seq.; Mark x. 23, seq.; 
and Luke xviii. 24, seq., (all relating to the same occurrence,) Jesus is 
represented as saying, ‘‘ rac duaxddwe, shall a rich man enter into the 
kingdom of God!” He then adds, ‘It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God!” His disciples are astonished at this, and ask, ‘‘ How 2s 
it possible that any one [any rich man] can be saved?” rig dpa dbyarat 
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owSijvat; Jesus replies, ‘‘ With men this is adévaror; but with God all 
things are duvara.” Surely he does not mean merely, that this is very 
difficult with men, but, that it is beyond thetr power to accomplish it. 

The other examples of the use of this word in the New Testament, are 
not at all adapted to favour the exegesis of Storr; e. g. Acts xiv. 8. 
Rom. viii. 3; xv. 1, where the word, however, is figuratively employed. 
But, if the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is to be compared with 
himself, then is it quite certain, that advvarory will not bear the qualified 
sense which Storr puts upon it. Compare Heb. vi. 18; x. 4; xi. 6; 
all clear cases of absolute imposszbiltty, not of mere relative difficulty. 
These are all the instances in which the word is found in the New 
Testament. Nor will a resort to classic usage any better defend the 
interpretation of Storr. 

Besides, if it could be shown, that such a qualified sense were agree- 
able to the usus loguendi in some cases, and therefore possible, a com- 
parison with Heb. x. 26—31, would destroy all appearance of probability 
that such a sense is to be admitted here. If there ‘‘ remains no more 
sacrifice for sin,” (Heb. x. 26,) for those who have apostatized, then is 
there no hope of salvation for them; as is clear from Heb. x. 28—31. 
Moreover, to say merely, that it is very difficult to recover the lapsed 
Christians of whom the apostle is going to speak, would be at variance 
with the imagery employed to describe them, and the fate that awaits 
them, in ver. 7,8. For all these reasons, such an explanation of 
advvaroy cannot be admitted. 

Tove dxat gwriaSévrac, those who have been once enlightened, i. e. 
instructed in the principles of Christianity. So gwriZw, in John i. 9. 
Eph, ii. 9. Heb. x. 32. In all the other passages of the New Tes- 
tament where this word occurs, it is employed in the sense of shining 
upon, throwing light upon, disclosing. It does not, in itself considered, 
imply saving illumination, but illumination or instruction simply, as to 
the principles of the Christian religion. 

Tevoapévove re tite Swpeag éxovpaviov, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift. _ Tevoapévouc, tasted, does not mean, extremis labiis leviter 
degustare, merely to sip, or simply to apply for once to the palate, so 
as just to perceive the taste of a thing; but it means, the full enjoy- 
ment, perception, or experience of a thing. When the Greek writers 
wish to communicate the former idea, they add yeiAeoww dixpore to the 
phrase; e. g. ‘‘They are witnesses, of pi) xeiheow axpore yevodpevor 
tic pidocodiag GAG . . Estadévrec, who have not only tasted with 
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the extreme part of the lips [sipped] philosophy, but .. . feasted 
upon it, Philo. Lib. I. de Monarchia, p. 816. So Chrysostom, axpore 
roic yelheowy yevoacSa, Hom. on Johan. v. 19. But when a full 
experience or perception of any thing is meant, yevouar is used simply ; 
€. &. ot yevodpevot ric aperijc, Philo de Abraham. Oper. I. p. 14. So 
rov aSavdrov yvwoews yevoursa, Clem. Rom. I, 38. 

In the New Testament, Savdrov yeverSa: is, to experience death; e. g. 
Matt. xvi. 28. Mark ix. 1. Luke ix. 27. John viii. 52. Heb. ii. 9. 
Compare also Luke xiv. 24. 1 Pet. ii. 3. So Herod. VI. 5, yeterSar 
éXevdeplac, to experience [to enjoy] freedom. Pindar. Nem. Od. V. 
596, révwy yeverSar, to undergo toils, Soph. Trach. 1108, d&ddwy re 
poySwv pupiwy éyevoduny, I have suffered a thousand other evils. So 
the Hebrew DY Prov. xxxi. 18. Ps. xxxiv. 9. 

But what is the heavenly gift, which they have enjoyed, or the bene- 
fits of which they have experienced ? Some have explained it as being 
Christ himself, by comparing it with John iv. 10. But it is doubtful 
whether dwpeayv here means Christ. It is more probable, that it means 
beneficium, i. e. the kindness or favour which God bestowed, in vouch- 
safing an opportunity to the Samaritan woman, to converse with the 
Saviour. 

Others have represented dwpeay as being the extraordinary gift of 
the Holy Spirit to Christians, in the primitive age of Christianity; and 
they have compared the phrase here with rveipa ayy in Acts viii. 19, 
which means the special gifts of the Spirit, and which in ch. vili. 20, is 
called rv dwpeay tov Geov. But the objection to this is, that the sequel 
of our text contains a repetition of the same idea, once at least, if not 
twice. 

For these reasons, I prefer the interpretation which makes dwpete 
érovpaviov the same here as «Afoewe érovpavioy in ch. iii. 1, i. e. the 
proffered blessings or privileges of the gospel. The sense is then plain 
and facile: (1.) They had been instructed in the elementary doctrines 
of Christianity, ¢@wrieSévrac. (2.) They had enjoyed the privileges or 
benefits of living under a Christian dispensation, i. e. the means of 
grace which the gospel afforded ; and this is truly dwpea éxovpavidc. I 
much prefer this mode of interpretation to any of the others. 

Kai peroxove yernSévrac rvevparoc ayiov, and have been made partakers 
of the Holy Spirit. understand this of the extraordinary gifts and 
influences of the Spirit, which the primitive Christians enjoyed, and which 
were often bestowed by the imposition of the apostles’ hands. See 
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above, on émSécewe re xed, in ver 2. TevnSévrac is a more unusual 
word, in such a connexion as the present, than yevopievove ; but still, 
there are sufficient examples to show, that occasional custom sanctions 

the use of it in such cases as the present. | 

Ver 5. Kai caddy yevoapévove Ocod pijya, and have tasted the good 
word of God, i.e. enjoyed the consolations administered, or the hopes 
excited, by the divine promises which the gospel proffers. Tevoapévouc 
(as above) experienced, known by experience. Above, it is construed 
with the genitive after it; here with the accusative ; both according to 
Greek usage, although the former method predominates, 

Kandv ... . Ocod pijpa, the divine promise, i.e. of good. So Di 727 
means, in Jer. xxix. 10; xxxiii. 14; also in Joshua xxi. 45; xxiii. 14, 15, 
in which last verse it is opposed to Y) 02T, promise of evil, commina- 
tion. Kandoy pijpa means, the word which respects good, i.e. the pro- 
mise of blessings or favours. So Paul calls the gospel, érayyedlay Ocod 
év Xpeor@, 2 Cor. i. 20. I prefer this simple method of explanation to 
all others. The gradation, moreover, of the discourse is more percepti- 
ble, than if pia be here construed as indicating merely cbayyéduor, 
which would make the whole clause to signify nearly, if not exactly, the 
same as drat gwrioSévrac. 

Avvdpecc ré péddovroc aiwvoc, and the miracles of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. The sense here given to duvdyete is frequently in the New Testa- 
ment; see Matt. vii. 22; xi. 20, 21, 23; xiii. 58. Mark vi. 5. Lukex. 13. 
Acts ii. 22, al. I apprehend that the writer refers here to those extra- 
ordinary, miraculous occurrences, which took place in confirmation of 
Christianity; viz. such as are adverted to in ch. ii. 4. The phrase, 
duvdpeo péddovrog aisyvoc, differs from the preceding perédyoue ... . 
mvevpurog aylov, in this respect, viz. that the latter relates to the special 
gifts and influences of the Spirit, bestowed in general upon the primitive 
disciples; while the former refers particularly to miracles of the highest 
order, which afforded peculiar proof that Christianity was a divine 
religion, and which are appealed to as such in ch.ii.4. In regard to 
Hédovroe ai@voc, See ON oikoupévny pédAXovoay, in ch. il. 5, 

Thus interpreted, there is a regular gradation in the whole passage. 
(1.) They had been taught the principles or doctrines of Christianity. 
(2.) They had enjoyed the privileges or means of grace, which the new 
religion afforded. (3.) They had experienced, in general, various 
gifts and graces bestowed by the Spirit. (4.) They had cherished the 
hopes which the promises of the gospel inspire. (5.‘ They had witnessed, 
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(aud perhaps he means to say, that some of them had experienced,) those 
special miraculous powers, by which the gospel was fully shown to be a 
religion from God; compare ch, ii.4. Thus they had the Sullest evidence, 
internal and external, of the divine origin and nature of the Christian 
religion. Consequently, if they apostatized from it, there remained no. 
hope of their recovery. 

Ver. 6. Kal rapareodvrac, and have fallen away, have made defection 
Srom, viz. from the gospel, or from all the experience and evidence 
before mentioned ; zapazizrw governing the genitive.. The connexion, 
stands thus, ’Adtvaroy yap rove amak gwriaSévrac . . . . yevoapévoue re 

. Kal yerndévracg.... kal yevoapévove.... kat waparecdyrac. In 
compound verbs, zapa is often taken to denote deterioration; e. g. 
napagowyeiv, desipere ; mapadoyigesSar, male ratiocinart; rapapuSpizery, 
deformare; so raparinreww, deficere ab. The falling away or defection, 
which is here meant, is a renunciation of Christianity, and a return to 
Judaism. This implies, of course, a return to a state of active enmity 
and hostility to the Christian religion. 

Tlddw dvacavigerw cic peravoray, again to be renewed by repentance. 
Tldédw belongs to avaxaviZeey, not only by common usage in respect to 
the position of the adverb when placed immediately before the verb. 
which it qualifies, but the sense here requires it. The writer does not 
mean to say, ‘“‘ Those who have a second time fallen away; but, that 
those who fall away cannot be again, or a second time, brought to repent- 
ance. Drusius, Cappell, Abresch, and others, take dvaxacviZery here in 
the passive sense, as equivalent to avaxawileoSac; and construe it, in 
connexion with what precedes, in this manner ; ‘ It is impossible for those 
who have been once instructed, &c. to be renewed to repentance.” The 
simple grammatical construction of dvaxaviZery, as it now stands in the 
active voice, is thus; ‘‘ It is impossible again to renew by repentance 
those who have been once instructed,” &c. If the latter method of con- 
strueing the sentence be adopted, who is the subject of the verb avaxa- 
vilew? i. e. who is the agent that is to produce this renovation? Is it 
God, i. e. the Holy Spirit, or Paul, or others? Brettschneider (Lex.) 
understands the word in an active sense, and supposes that Christian 
teachers are the agents to whom the writer refers. Storr renders it inde- 


finitely, ‘‘ Man kann unmoglich wieder bessern,” one cannot possibly 
produce another amendment. But, instead of saying one cannot, in this 


ease, I should prefer understanding dvaxawiZew in an impersonal sense, 
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and rendering it in English by our passive verb: since many verbs used 
impersonally convey a passive sense. See Heb. Gram. § 190. 2. note 1, 2. 

There is still another construction which may be made of the passage, 
and which is a very common Greek one; viz. wahuy dvaxatvizery rove &rrak 
gwriedévrag .... kal waparecdyrac, ddvvaroy, to renew, or, the renewal 
of, persons once instructed ... . and who have apostatized, is impossible. 
In this case, the infinitive dvaxaviZecy is used as a noun, and makes the 
subject of the proposition. This would afford the same sense as that 
which was last suggested above. 

Eic peravovay, by repentance; so Chrysostom, Erasmus, and others. 
Eic, with the accusative, often signifies the instrument or means, If it 
be construed otherwise, (as in the version which I have made,) the sense 
will be “ To renew them, so that they will repent.” See Excursus XII. 

’"Avacravpovytag éavroic Tov vidy Tov Oeod, since they have crucified for 
themselves the Son of God. Chrysostom construes dvacravpotyracg as 
meaning rdw oravpovyrac; and so our English translators, and many 
others. But this is not conformable to common Greek usage. “Ava, in 
composition, merely augments the intensity of a verb, if, indeed, it pro- 
duces any effect upon its signification; for oftentimes it does not, e. g. 
avanrety, avaxpivery, avaSewpeiy, avamAnpdey, &c. That the word in 
question is to be figuratively taken, is plain from the nature of the case. 
Actual physical crucifixion is out of the question. It means, then, fo 
treat with the greatest ignominy and contempt. 

But what does éavroic mean? It is susceptible of two interpretations. 
(1.) As dativus incommodi, i. e. to their own hurt, shame, §c. So Storr. 
See Winer’s New. Test. Gram. § 24.2.6. (2.) It may be constructed 
as Hebrew pronouns in the dative frequently are, viz. as pleonastic ; e. g. 
72°72, go for thyself, i. e. go; 1) Di, he has fled for himself, i. e. he 
has fled; Heb. Gram. § 210. 3. Lincline to the latter mode of expla- 
nation. Perhaps the shade of idea is, ‘‘ Crucifying, so far as they are 
concerned,” or, “ Themselves being concerned in the transaction of 
crucifying.” ! 

Kai rapaderyparifovrac, and exposed him to public shame; compare 
Matt. i. 19. By renouncing their adherence to Christianity, they would 
openly declare their belief that Christ was only an impostor, and, of 
course, that he suffered justly as a malefactor. By returning again to 
Judaism, they would approve of what the Jews had done; and thus they 
would, as it were, crucify Christ, and expose him to be treated by unbe- 
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lievers with scorn and contumely. Every one knows, that an apostate 
from a good cause gives new occasion, by the act of apostacy, for the 
enemies of that cause to utter all the malignity of their hearts against it. 
In this sense, apostates expose the Saviour to public infamy, when they 
renounce all regard for him, and join with those who view him as an 
impostor and a malefactor. 

The two participles, avasavpotvrac .... kal mapaderypariZorrac, I 
regard, as grammatically connected with the preceding ones thus: rove 
dmak gdwrieSévrac .... kal maparecdyrag .... avasavpovyrac .... Kal 
mapaveryparizoyvrac ; the two latter words being in apposition with the 
preceding participles, and added for the sake of giving imtensity to the 
whole description. On this account, cat is omitted before dvasavpotvrac. 

Ver. 7. Tj yap .... verov, now the earth, which drinketh in the rain 
that frequently comes upon it. I is used for land cultivated or uncul- 
tivated. Here it designates the former, as is evident from the sequel of 
the sentence. The image of the earth being thirsty, and drinking in 
the showers, is common in many languages. 

Kai rixrovoa Bordyny, and produceth fruits. Tixrovea is often 
applied, by classical writers, to the production of fruits. Bordyny, like 
the Hebrew AWY, means, any kind of grain, any produce of vegetation, 
which is fitted for the service of man. But this use is Hebraistic. By 
classic usage, Porayn means, herbage, or vegetation, not including 
bread-corn. 

"EvSerov éxeivore oi dv¢ yewpyeirar, useful to those on account of whom 
at is cultivated. ”EvSerov means, in its primary sense, well situated, 
well located ; e. g. it is applied to a convenient harbour for ships, &c. 
Useful, appropriate, &c. are secondary meanings, which the word 
frequently has. Ai ovvc, on account of whom. That this is the usual 
signification of dua with the accusative, all will acknowledge; and as the 
sense demands no departure here from the usual construction, it is better 
to retain it, than to translate by whom. 

MeradapPaver ebrdoyiac aro Tov Oeod, literally, recetveth blessings from 
God. But what is the meaning of this? Is it, that the earth is, when 
thus fruitful, contemplated with satisfaction or complacency by its 
Creator? Or, does it mean, ‘‘ The earth which thus produces useful 
fruits, is rendered still more fruitful by Divine beneficence?” The latter 
seems better to accord with the Hebrew idiom. E.g. when Jacob 
approaches Isaac, clad in Esau’s perfumed garments, Isaac says, The 
odour of mu son, is like the odour of a field which God has blessed, 
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i.e. of a fruitful field, with blossoming herbage. So, on the contrary 
the curse of the earth, in Gen. iii, 17, is explained in ver. 18, by adding, 
‘« Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee.” In Mark xi. 14, 
our Saviour says of the barren fig-tree, ‘‘ Let no one ever henceforth eat 
any fruit of thee ;”’ to which Peter afterwards alluding, says, ‘‘ Lo! the 
fig-tree which thou didst curse,” Mark xi, 21. In 2 Cor. ix. 6, Paul 
says, ‘*‘ He who soweth, én’ eddoylate, bountifully, shall reap, éx’ ebroyiate, 
bountifully.” Agreeably to this idiom, the phrase in question might be 
explained, is rendered still more fertile, or productive, by God. But, 
although most commentators of note have adopted such an interpre- 
tation, I hesitate to receive it; and this, because the metaphor thus 
explained does not seem well adapted to the object for which it is used. 
The image of the fruztful earth is designed to signify, ‘‘ Christians who 
bring forth fruits under divine cultivation.” Supposing, then, that such 
Christians are here designated, (as plainly is the case,) does the writer 
mean merely to say, in addition, that they will be rendered still more 
fruitful in good works? Or does he mean to say, that when they thrive 
under the cultivation which they enjoy, they will obtain divine approba- 
tion and complacency? I incline to the latter interpretation, as tending 
more directly to exhibit the object which the apostle has in view. 

Moreover, the antithesis, in ver. 8, presents the image of displeasure, 
of punishment. Consequently, the image of complacency, of reward, is 
presented in ver. 7. I should, then, rather interpret the phrase, receiveth 
blessings.from God, as referring to the complacency or approbation with 
which God regards the fruitful earth. The sense is similar to that in 
which he is said, in Gen. i., to have regarded all the works of his hands, 
and considered them as good. The increased fruitfulness of the earth 
would, indeed, be the consequence of the divine blessing; and may, by 
metonymy, be taken for the blessing itself. But the other method of 
exegesis seems more simple. I might say, perhaps, that it is rendered 
almost certain by ver. 8, where the earth, which brings forth thorns and 
thistles, is considered merely as xardpac éyyvc, nigh to a curse, i. e, in 
danger of one. Yet, if commentators have rightly construed, evdoyiac, 
in ver. 7, as meaning fruztfulness, then cardpa, in ver. 8, must mean 
barrenness. But the land is already barren, which produces only thorns 
and briars ; consequently it is not merely nigh to barrenness as a curse to 
come. As then the antithesis of evrAoyiag (viz. kardpa) does not mean 
barrenness, so evNoyiac does not mean fruitfulness. 

Ver. 8. ’Ex@épovoa dé [sc. ) yi] «+. éyyvc, but the earth, which 
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bringeth forth thorns and briars, is useless, and near to utter rejection, 
which will end in burning. Kardpa, exsecratio, maledictio, extrema 
atque dirissima devotio. Such barren ground, producing nothing but 
thorns and briars, is not only useless to the owners, but is given up or 
devoted by them to be overrun with fire, and to have all its worthless 
productions consumed. The explanation of this phrase in our lexicons, 
and in most of the commentaries, seems to me plainly incongruous, as I 
have just hinted above. Is not the earth which produces nothing but 
thorns and briars, already barren? How then can this earth be merely 
Kardpac éyyvc, i.e. (as they explain it) only near to barrenness? The 
method of interpretation above proposed, avoids this incongruity, and 
adopts a more easy and natural explanation, Such earth is (1.) Use- 
less, &ddcepoc, deserving reprobation. (2.) An object of execration, or 
nigh to be given up to the flames, which at last will consume all its 
worthless productions ; i. e. when the owner of such barren ground has 
made the experiment long enough to see what its qualities are, (éoxé- 
prase,) and finds it to be barren, then he considers it as addxipoc, proved 
to be worthless after trial, to be condemned, and determines speedily 
to abandon it (kardpac éyyvc,) and to subject it to the flames. *He 70 
rédog eic Kavow, which [xardpa] will end in [will be accomplished or 
completed by] burning. Eic¢ xavow is a Hebraism, corresponding to the 
use of the infinitive nominascens, with the prefix ?, Heb, Gram. sec, 
200. 3. So Isa. xliv. 15, TIP +--+ MM, LEX. iva F woes ede Kai- 
ow* and it shall be burned. This siilin of faterneetation represents the 
execration of barren land, (cardpa,) as ending in catorg ; which agrees 
with fact. 

Others refer je to y#, i. e. the end of which land is burning. But I 
prefer the grammatical antecedent, cardpa. 

Thus construed, the whole affords a very striking image of the condition 
of the Hebrews. ‘ You,” the writer says, “ are enjoying abundant 
means of spiritual improvement. If you act in a manner worthy of 
such privileges, God will approve and bless. But if you disobey the 
gospel, and become wholly unfruitful in respect to Christian graces, then 
you are exposed to final rejection and endless punishment. The doom 
of all apostates is near, and the sequel will be tremendous.” 

But lest what he had now said might wear the appearance of too much 
severity, and seem to imply a great degree of distrust, or want of confi- 
dence, in respect to those whom he addressed, the writer proceeds to 
show what is the real state of his feelings towards them, and that he 
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has, out of affection for them, and solicitude for their highest welfare, 
so plainly and fully set before them the danger to which they were 
exposed. 

Ver. 9. IereiopeBa c& . . . Nadodpev, but we confidently hope for 
better things respecting you, beloved, even those connected with sal- 
vation, although we thus speak. Kpeirrova [i. e. mpdypara] I under- 
stand as referring to what had just been said, in which the conduct and 
the doom of apostates had been represented. emeiopeOa kpeirrova 
then means, ‘I confidently hope that you will neither imitate the con- 
duct, nor undergo the doom, of apostates, whose end is cic cata.” 

"Exépeva awrnpiac, literally, near to, conjoined with, salvation. The 
form of expression appears as if it were designed to correspond with 
the preceding cardpag éyyve; i. e. as apostates are xardpag éyyvec, SO 
those who persevere in maintaining the true religion are éyduevoe owrn- 
piac; i.e. their salvation is at hand, their time of deliverance from 
trials, and their season of reward is certain, and will not be long pro- 
tracted. To refer owrnpiac here merely to the temporal safety of be- 
lieving Hebrews, seems to me very foreign to the object of the writer; 
although some critics of note have done this. 

Ver. 10. Ov yup d&oc 6 Ode, for God is not unkind, or, God is 
kind. The apposite of dédioc, is éucaroc, which, among other meanings, 
not unfrequently bears that of kind, benevolent, indulgent, merciful ; 
see Matt. i. 19. John xvii. 25. 1 John i. 9. So in Hebrew, pYT3 
and j nips often mean, kind, kindness, merciful, mercy, &c. ” Adexos 
therefore, may mean unkind, unmerciful, &c.; and this sense of the 
word is most appropriate to the passage. 

Tod tpyou tpar, cal rij¢ ayarnc. Many codices, and most editions, 
read rov épyov tpey Kai rov Kérov rij¢ &yarnc. But Griesbach, Knapp, 
and Tittmann, omit rod xérov; which, however, is defended and re- 
ceived by many critics of good reputation. "Egyoy and xézoc are not 
unfrequently joined by the sacred writers ; e.g. 1 Thess. 1.3. Rev ii. 2. 
xiv. 13, But the weight of authority appears to be against the genuine- 
ness of xdzrov here. 

Instead of putting a comma after tay, we may point the phrase 
thus, rov Epyou tpiy Kal ric &yamne: regarding rij¢ dyarne as sustain- 
ing the place of an adjective in respect to Zpyov. Such constructions 
are very common in the sacred writings, i. e. Hendiadys. The transla- 
tion would then be, your benevolent labour ; or (if this be more agree- 
able) your labour and benevolence, which ye have exhibited. But, on 
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the whole, I rather prefer making gpyoy refer to the efforts which the 
Hebrew Christians had made, and dayazn to the state of mind toward 
God which they had cherished. I have translated accordingly. 

Eic 16 dvopa abrov, toward him, i. e. toward God, or toward Christ. 
So dvopa is often used for person; e.g. Matt. vi. 9. John xvii. 26. 
Acts x. 43. John xx. 31. Acts iv. 10. So DW name in Hebrew, Exod. 
¥xiil. 21. 1 Kings viii. 29; iii. 2. Ps. xx. 1, et. al. seepe. 

Acakovijcayrec . . . duaxovovyrec, having performed kind offices to 
Christians, and in still performing them.  Acaxovéw signifies, not 
merely ta supply the wants of others by pecuniary aid, and by alms, 
but also to assist them in any way by offices of humanity and kindness. 
In this enlarged sense, it seems natural to understand it here. ‘Avyiotc, 
Christians, i. e. those who were consecrated to God, or to Christ ; 
compare ch. iil. 1. 

Ver. 11. Ti abriy évdeixvvecSar orovd)jy . . . rédovc, may exhibit 
the same diligence, for the sake of a full assurance of hope even to 
the end, i. e. the end of life, or the end of their probationary state ; 
compare ch. iil. 6. Zovd)y, strenuous endeavour, diligent exertion, 
sedulity. The meaning is, “‘ I wish you to continue active and benevo- 
lent efforts, such as you have already made, even to the end of your 
Christian course, so as to acquire, or to preserve, the full assurance of 
Christian hope. _ WAnpogopia and wzAnpopopéw are New Testament and 
ecclesiastical words, not employed by the classics. I[Inpogopia is a 
full burden or lading. If applied to a fruit tree, it would designate 
the fulness or large burden of the fruit; applied to the lading of a 
vessel, it would denote the fulness of the cargo. Phavorinus explains 
mAnpoddpnoov by wAtjpwooy: and, in like manner, rAnpodopiar here does 
not appear to differ from rAfjpwya or mAfpwoty. The meaning of the 
writer is, ‘“‘ I desire that your diligence in good works should be per- 
severed in, so that you may continue to cherish a full or confident hope, 
viz. of salvation even to the end of life.” In this way, they would be 
most effectually guarded against apostacy ; for he who, on true grounds, 
cherishes the hope, which the Christian religion encourages, of future 
glory and reward, will hardly be tempted to abandon his religion, and 
exchange it for another. 

Ver. 12. “Iva pu vwSpol yévnoSe, that ye may not be remiss, viz. in 
the discharge of your Christian duties. Nw9pot, tardi, segnes, is ap- 
plied either to body or mind, to external actions or internal concep- 
tions, 
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Mipyrai d¢ rv Ou wiorewe . . . émayyediac, but imitators of those, 
who through faith and patient expectation have entered on the posses- 
ston of promised blessings, i. e. who, after continued belief (risewe) 
in the existence of those blessings, and patient waiting (jaxpoOvplac) 
until the time of trial is finished for the possession of them, have at 
last realized the object of all their faith and patient expectation. Tiare 
means here, belief in the reality of proffered future blessedness, (see 
Heb. xi. 1, 2, seq.;) and paxpoOvpia the patient waiting for it, amid all 
the troubles and trials of life. Some make a Hendiadys of the two 
words rlorewe and paxpofupuiac, and render them patient faith. I 
prefer the other method of explanation, as communicating a fuller 
meaning of the apostle’s words. 

KAnpovopotvray rac émayyediac. Kdnpovopéw, to acquire, to obtain 
possession of, see on ch.i. 4. ’Exayyediac in the plural, in order to 
indicate promises of various kinds, both in respect to temporal and 
spiritual good, the proffered blessings which the ancient worthies did 
at last enjoy. 

How directly it was to the writer’s purpose, to exhort the Hebrews 
to persevering faith, and patient waiting for future blessings proffered 
by the Christian religion, is too evident to need any illustration. Such 
a course would be directly opposite to that abandonment of faith and 
discouragement of mind, which led directly to apostacy. 

Ver. 13. To yap ’APpaip . . . Oedc, when, for example God had 
made a promise to Abraham. Tap, introduced in such a connexion, 
i. e. between the proposal of a doctrine or encouragement, and the rela- 
tion of a fact which is to illustrate it, may well be explained by the 
phrase, for example; as it conveys the same idea in Greek, which 
these words do in English. 

"Evel war’ oddevdcg . . . Eavrov, seeing he could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself. Fixe, could, poterat. Compare Mark xiv. 8. 
Luke vii. 42; xii. 4; xiv. 14; John xiv. 30; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 
21. 2, “ Concerning all these things, cimety dv txoyn, I could speak.” 
Elan. Var. Hist. I. 25, “« I honour thee émnre cai drwe Exw, in whatever 
way, and whenever J can.” 

Kar’ ovdevdc. The genitive, with cara before it, usually follows the 
verb durvvpt, when the object is designated by which a person swears. 
So /sop. Fab. 68, 7 pév ove Suvve xara tite "Agpodirne, swore by 
Venus. The accusative with xara, or the dative with év, may also be 
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"Quoce cad’ Eavrov, Hebrew FYAWI ‘2, Gen, xxii. 16. The formula 
of an oath of this kind, is found in Num. xiv. 21, 8 17. So in Num. 
xiv. 28, mim ONI ‘38 ‘J; and in Deut. xxxii. 40, diy ‘238’ at 
L live for ever. 

Ver. 14. Aéywy 7 py . . . tANnOuvG oe, saying, I will greatly bless 
thee, and exceedingly multiply thee, i.e. 1 will give thee a numerous 
offspring. In Gen. xxii. 17, which is quoted here, instead of simply 
aAnOvv6 ce, the Hebrewruns thus, may) way DN WAIN, Twill greatly 
multiply thy seed; but in Gen. xvii. 2, it is THD ha JAR T2908 
I will multiply thee. The apostle appears to unite both expressions, in 
the quotation before us. The obvious idea of both passages is, “ I will 
give thee a very numerous posterity.” 

Mijv, certo, profecto, i. q. dvrwe. Evdoyéy eidoyhow . . . TANSOVwY 
mAnOvve. Such a re-duplication is very common in Hebrew, where, for 
the most part, it denotes intensity, Heb. Gram.§ 199. 2. The jre- 
quency of it, in the Hellenistic writers, is Hebraism; but the formula 
itself is not without many examples in the Greek writers. E. g. Lucian. 
Dial. Menel. sub fine, idy eldovy. Xen. Cyrop. V. weiOwy zxeoe. VIII. 
vraxovwr brhxovoa. Polyb. evyduevoc jvbaro roic Oeoic. Herod. 1V. 23, 
Karagevywe karagevyy. Diod. Sic. tom. I. p. 717, caraméupac Exepe. 
That intensity is designed in our text, is clear from consulting the con- 
text in Gen, xxii. and xvii. 

TiAnOvvG is found in what is usually called the second future cir- 
cumflex. But verbs in A, p, v, p, have no other future; see Buttmann, 
Gram. § 86. 8. 

Ver. 15. Kat ovrw paxpoOupioac ... . érayyediac, and so having 
patiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Kal otrw, may be 
construed as equivalent to cal rére, vel kal érerra, and then, and after- 
wards. So ovrw in Acts vii. 8; xx. 11. Rom. xi. 26. Thess. iv. 17. 
Rey. xi. 5. Schneider (Lex.,) otrw, folglich, sonach. Schleusner 
(Lex.,) ovrw, sic tandem tum demum, deinceps etiam, But I rather pre- 
fer the sense of so here, which means, iz accordance with the promises 
just recited. ’Emérvye tij¢ érayyediac, the noun being in the genitive ; 
for émirvyyxavw governs either the genitive or accusative; see Matt. Gr. 
Gram. § 363, 5. 

But what was the promised blessing which he obtained? The same, 
I reply, which the preceding context designates, viz. the blessing of a 
posterity, which should become numerous. When Abraham was called 
by God out of Haran, and the promise of a numerous posterity made to 
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him, he was seventy-five years old, Gen. xii. 1—4. Twenty-four years 
elapsed after this, while he was a sojurner in a strange land without any 
fixed place of abode, before the manner in which this promise would be 
fulfilled was revealed to him, Gen. xvii. 1—16. It was only when he 
was an hundred years old, that the promised blessing of a son, from 
whom should spring a great nation, was obtained, Gen. xxi. 1—5. The 
preternatural birth of such a son, was deemed by Abraham a sufficient 
pledge, on the part of God, that all which he had promised respecting 
him would be fulfilled, Gen. xxu. 15—18. Heb. xi. 8—12, 17—19, 
Rom. iv, 17—22. Other blessings, besides that of a numerous posterity, 
were connected with the birth of Isaac and the faith of Abraham, Gen. 
xxii. latter part of ver. 17, with ver. 18. These blessimgs Abraham 
did not obtain, indeed, by actual possession ; but by anézctpation, confi- 
dent hope, and unwavering faith in the promises of God; compare 
John viii. 56. In our text, however, the apostle refers to the promised 
blessing of a son, which, after long waiting, Araham obtained. 

Ver. 16. ”AvSpwrot pév yap... dpuviovor, now men swear by one 
who is superior, i. e. men appeal to God, when taking an oath, as a wit- 
ness of their sincerity, and as an avenger of falsehood and perjury. 

Kai xdone airoic . . . 6 dpxoc, and the oath for confirmation makes 
an end of all dispute among them; i. e. an oath, that contesting parties 
will abide by terms of amity and concord agreed upon, puts an end to 
the disputes which had existed, the parties relying upon an engagement 
of a nature so solemn. An oath, then, is the highest pledge of fidelity 
which men can give. Adrole is the dative after ayriNoyiac, viz. avriWoyiae 
[i €or] adrote. 

Such is the custom of men, when dyridoyla, contradzction, question, 
calling in question, dispute, is to be quieted. God has condescended 
_ to act in a similar way, for our encouragement, and to confirm our belief 
in his promises. 

Ver. 17.’Ev 6 repioodrepov ..-- Tie émayyeriac, on account of which, 
(i. e. because an oath removes all dispute or doubt,) God, desirous of 
showing those to whom the promises are made. ’Ey 9, on account of 
this, see Wahl on év, No. 5. Iepuoodrepoy, abundantly, modo, eximio, 
insigniter. "Emdeita, to demonstrate, to exhibit so as to prove. KXn- 
povdporc, i. e. Christians ; compare ch. iv. 1, 3, and 9, 

To dpetaderoy rijc Bovdijc abrov, the immutability of his purpose, or, 
of his decree ; for the will of God is the decree of God. 

"Eueolrevoey Opxy, interposed by an oath. Meowrevw means, according 
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to classical usage, to act the part of a mediator, to be an internuntius. 
conciliator, between two parties. But here, this sense is impossible. 
God is not a mediator between himself and the heirs of the promise. 
The sense of interposing, then, becomes a necessary one. So the Vul- 
gate, interposuit jusyurandum. He made a pecirny (so to speak) by an 
oath, interposed between himself and the heirs of promise ; i. e. he 
made an oath the means of removing all doubt or question, on their’ 
part, whether he would faithfully perform what he had promised. 

Ver. 18. “Iva dia db0 rpaypdrwv .... Osdv, so that by two immutable 
things, in regard to which it is impossible that God shauld prove faith- 
less ; i. e. since men’s doubts are: removed by appeal to an oath, God, in 
condescension to their weakness, has also made confirmation of his pro- 
mises by an oath, so that there might be no possible ground of doubt. 
But what are the two immutable things? His promise and his oath, 
answer almost all the commentators and critics. But there is room to 
doubt the correctness of this interpretation. The apostle in the preced-: 
ing context has mentioned two oaths of God, which have respect to the 
salvation of believers. The one is in the context immediately preceding, 
ver. 13; which, in Gen xxii. 15—18, stands connected with the promise’ 
of a blessing to all nations, (ver. 18,) through the seed of Abraham, 
i. e. through the Messiah. The other is implied in Heb. iii. 11; where 
the oath that unbelievers shall be excluded from the rest of God, implies, 


of course, an assurance of the same nature, that believers shall be ad- 


mitted to it; compare ch. iv. 5,6. Perhaps, however, the second oath 
is that by which the Messiah is constituted a High-priest, after the order 
of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4; and which had been twice adverted to by 
the writer, in the preceding part of his epistle, ch. v. 6, 10. This would 
best agree with the sequel, in ch. vi. 20, where the writer recurs to the 
order of Christ’s high-priesthood, and thus shows that it was at that 
time in his mind. Here, then, are the two immutable things, in which 
believers may confide; viz. First, The oath that Abraham should have 
a Son, (the Messiah,) in whom all nations should be blessed, Gen. 
xxii. 18. Secondly, The oath that this Son should be High-priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4. These two oaths it is 
impossible God should disregard ; and the salvation of believers, there- 
fore, is adequately and surely provided for. 

In this opinion, I find that Storr, for.substance, agrees. 

On the other hand, to-represent the promise and the oath to confirm 
the same, as the two immutable things, seems to be inapposite ; for thet 
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writer here states, that what is sworn to, even among men, must be 
regarded as fixed or established. The more surely, what God has once 
solemnly declared can never be annulled. The two things, then, which 
are immutable, are the two different oaths, viz. that in Gen, xxii. 15—18, 
and that in Ps. cx. 4; to which the writer had repeatedly adverted. 

"loxupay mapaxyow .. . édrivoc, we, who have sought a refuge, 
might have strong persuasion to hold faust the hope which is set before 
us. That is, God has made adequate provision for the salvation of all 
who prove faithful to the cause of Christ; and he has secured it by 
oaths, made at different times, and on diverse occasions. The certainty, 
then, of obtaining the reward promised to fidelity, constitutes a pow- 
erful motive to persevere, for all those who have sought a refuge from 
the power and penalty of sin, in the religion of Jesus. [Tapd«Anoww, 
in the sense of comfort, consolation, is common in the New Testament; 
but, according to the classical use of the word, it means, excitement, 
exhortation, persuasion, &c. This latter use of the word is common 
also to the New Testament writers; and in this sense I understand it, 
in the verse before us. Consolation is not so appropriate to the writer’s 
object here, as excitement, (Anregung, Schneider.) persuasion. 

’Ioxyvpay means powerful, i.e. having great force, proffering strong 
motives. 

Oi xaragpuydvrec, we, who seck a refuge. Karagetvyw means, to flee 
toward, to flee to, to flee under, viz. a place of refuge, an asylum; 
which latter is generally designated after the verb. But here, oi xaragv- 
yévreg seems to be employed as a periphrasis, in order to designate 
Christians who are seeking a refuge from sin and sorrow. In like man- 
ner, cwopévove is employed in Acts ii. 47. 

Kparijoa, fo hold fast, to take firm hold of, to grasp with tenacity, 
Hebrews ptt. ’"EXridoc, hope, here means the objects of hope, i. e. 
the objects of Christian hope, for which Christians hope, or which they 
expect; just as érayyehia, above, means, the objects promised, the 
things promised ; and so, often, in respect to many other words ofa 
similar nature. Tpoxeyuévnc, proposed, set forth, is a word which was 
employed in respect to the d9hov or prize of victory, in the Grecian 
games. This was said mpoxeicSa, to be proposed or set before the com- 
petitors. So, in our text, the object of hope, viz. future happiness 
and glory, deliverance from sin and sorrow, is set before all Chris- 
tians, who are xaraguydurec, seeking a refuge from their guilt and 
miseries. And the repeated oath of God assures them, that such a 
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refuge is to be found, and also affords a powerful excitement to 
seek it. 

Ver. 19. “Hv we Gyxvpay . . . BeGatay, which we have as an anchor 
of the soul unfailing and firmly fixed; i. e. which hope we are in 
possession of, éxouer, and it will prove to us, in our troubles and dis- 
tresses, what an anchor of sound materials and firmly fixed will be to 
a ship in a tempest; i. e. it will keep us from “‘ making shipwreck of 
the faith.” Many commentators refer jjy to tapdkAnow; but it seems 
to me quite contrary to the manifest object of the passage. Hope is 
often represented under the emblem of an anchor, among the heathen 
writers. ’Aogady means, that which will not fail, i. e. like an anchor 
of good materials, which will not give way. BeGatay means firmly 
fixed, i. e. having a tenacious hold, which cannot be slipped. 

Kal cicepyouévny . . . Kararerdoparoc, and which enters into that 
within the veil, i.e. which hope enters into the inner sanctuary, the 
sanctum sanctorum, where God dwells. Others refer cisepyouéyny, to 
dyxvpay. The meaning, as I explain the passage, is, that the objects 
of hope are in heaven, where God dwells. The apartment within the 
veil of the temple at Jerusalem, was that in which the ark of the cove- 
nant was placed, and also the cherubim that shadowed the mercy-seat. 
There the glory of God appeared. This inner sanctuary was an emblem 
ofheaven; see Heb. ix. 1—11.23; x. 1. The phrase écwrepov rov 
Karamerdoparoc, here designates an image of heaven. 

The sentiment of the writer, then, is as follows: ‘* Hold fast the 
objects of your Christian hope. These will keep you steady in adher- 
ence to your holy religion, and preserve you, like an anchor, from 
making shipwreck of the faith. These objects of hope are heavenly in 
their nature,  édzlc .... sioepyopévn tic rd Eowrepoy Tov KararErdoparos. 
Consequently, these objects are immutable, and so degaXeic kal BéBacor, 
like a good anchor.” 

"“Orov mpddpopoc «+ “Inaovtc, whither Jesus our precursor has gone, 
on our account. Ipddpopoc .... eioijASev, I take to mean simply, that 
Jesus has first led the way into the heavenly sanctuary. So Aschylus, 
Her. ad Theb. v. 217, rpddpopoc ASE, i. q. rpoHASe. Theodoret makes 
an appropriate remark on this passage. ‘‘ The writer designs to increase 
their confidence by calling Jesus rpéddpopog ; for if he is their precursor, 
and has gone thither on their account, then ought Christians to follow 
after him, so as to attain the end of their course, Theod. in loc.” 

The expression in the latter part of ver. 19, eicepyopuévn eic ré éodrepow 
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rov kararerdopuaroc, seems to have been purposely chosen as a periphra- 
sis of the heavenly sanctuary, in order to direct the minds of the 
Hebrews to the priesthood of Christ ; of which the writer now proceeds 
to treat, after having suspended the consideration of it from ch. v. 11, 
to ch. vi. 19, in order to introduce matter of warning and encourage- 
ment. It was lawful for the high priest only to enter, through the veil, 
into the inner sanctuary. So Jesis, as high-priest of the new dispen- 
sation, entered the eternal sanctuary above, making expiation of per- 
petual efficacy for sinners, Heb. ix. 11, 12, 22—26. 





Having just reproved them for the little progress which they had made in Christian 
knowledge, ch. v. 11.—ch. vi. 3; warned them against the dreadful consequences of 
abandoning the Christian religion, ch. vi. 4—8: and encouraged them to hold fast 
their faith and hope even to the end, as they had the example of Abraham, and the 


oath of God to assure them of an adequate reward, ch. vi. 9—19; the writer now 


returns to make the comparison of Christ as high-priest, with Melchisedek, whose 
name, in connexion with that.of Christ, had been already more than once introduced, 
ch. v.6, and 10. This subject he pursues to the end of ch. vii. 25; where he resumes 
the topic broken off at ch. v. 10, and completes what he had to say concerning it, 
ch, vii. 26—28. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1. Odrog yap 6 Medxudedéx, now this Melchisedek, i. e. the Melchi- 
sedek whom I have already named. 

Baowdkeve Sadi. Nearly all the Greek and Latin fathers held this 
place to be the same as Jerusalem. So Ps. Ixxvi. 2, [3.] ‘In Salem 
is his tabernacle.” Compare Gen. xiv. 18. The Zadely, mentioned in 
John iii. 23, was probably a different place from that which our text 
names ; if, indeed, Sad) is meant by our author to designate a place at 
all. Is it not rather an appellative? See the writer’s own interpre- 
tation, ver. 2. 

"Iepede tov Ocov rov iiorov, Hebrew wey O82 173, Gen. xiv. 18. 
It was common, among the ancients, for a king to be priest also; thus 
uniting the two highest honours among men, in his own person. The 
Jewish kings did not do thus, so long as the race of David was upon the 
throne ; because the priesthood was confined to the tribe of Levi. But 
the Maccabees did it; Joseph. Antiq. XIII. 19, compare Mace. in the 
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Apocrypha. Among foreign nations, this was very common. In refer- 
ence to this double honour, Peter calls Christians Baoi\ewy teparevpa, 
1 Pet. ii. 9; and John, in Rev. i. 6, says, that Christ has made for his 
followers a Baorrciay, and constituted them tepeic rH Deg. 

How highly the Jews of the apostle’s day estimated the honour of 
priesthood, may be seen from Philo; who says, ‘‘ The law of kingly 
office applies to priests cic ceuvdrnra Kai ryujy, in regard to dignity 
and honour, de Legat. ad Caium, p. 832.” In the same book, he 
represents the Jewish people as regarding ‘‘ the high priesthood to be 
as much above the kingly office, as God is more exalted than men.” 
All this serves to show, that the apostle, by exhibiting and proving the 
priesthood of Christ, not only pointed out the way in which pardon of 
sin had been effected, but also contributed much towards causing the 
Messiah to be honoured, in the view of the Hebrews. 

In calling Melchisedek a priest of the most high God, the scrip- 
ture designs to exhibit him as a true priest of the true God, maker and 
lord of heaven and earth, Gen. xiv. 19, 22. 

‘O suvvavticac . . . evoyhoac airov, who met Abraham returning 
from tke slaughter of the [confederate] kings, and blessed him; see 
Gen. xiv. 17—20. 

Ver. 2. “Qi cai dexarny . . . ’ABpaap, to whom also Abraham gave 
a tenth part of all, viz. a tenth aad révrwy roy axpodwiwy, of all 
the spoils (see ver. 4,) which he had taken from the confederate kings 
whom he had discomfited, Gen. xiv. 14—16.20. Aexdrny agrees with 
potpay understood. 

TIpGrov pev eppevevdpevoc, Baowdsve . dtkawooirync, by interpretation, 
[his name] means, first, righteous king. Baowrgeve dKcatocbyne resem- 
bles the formulas, God of mercy, God of glory, &c. instead of merciful 
God, glorious God, &c. which are common indeed in all languages, 
but more especially in the Hebrew. In fact, the sense-put upon ast- 
Aeve dtxacoodyne, in the translation, is the only one that can be put upon 
it; for what is a king of righteousness, in any other sense? The 
phrase, king of a nation or people, or of living beings, we understand ; 
but what a king of an abstract existence is, which belongs solely to 
mental conception, it would be difficult to understand. 

"Emetra 6 kai Baoidedve . . . elpqync, and then he is a king of Salem, 
which means, king of peace. 

Ver. 3. ’"Ardrwo, aphrwp, having neither father nor mother, i. €. re- 
corded in the sacred genealogies ; or, perhaps, where father at and mother 
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were not of kingly rank. These words were applied literally, by the 
Greeks, to some of their gods ; then figuratively, to those who were 
orphans, and to those whose parents were obscure and of low origin. 
Thus Livy, IV. 3, nullo patre natus,” respecting a person of ignoble 
descent. So Horace, Serm. I. 6. 10, ‘ nullis majoribus natos.” Philo 
calls Sarah, apfropa, probably, because her mother is not mentioned 
in the sacred records. And in sucha sense, the apostle appears to 
call Melchisedek, ararwp and dyijrwp. The explanation of these terms 
is to be found, (as one will easily believe,) in the word ayeveaddynroe, 
without any genealogy, viz. of whose genealogy no mention is made in 
scripture. 

The Arabians say of a man, who has by his own efforts procured 
an exalted place of honour, and who is descended from ignoble 
parents, 43 LJ U. he has no father, i. e. he is not named from his 
father, or derives not his titles and honours from his father. Michaélis 
prefers the explanation which this idiom would afford, in respect to the 
passage under examination. But the other seems preferable, on accounts 
of the explanation which the writer himself has made, by adding, ayeve- 
addynroc. See Schleusner and Wahl, on a&rdrwp and dpuhrop. 

Mire apyhy . . . Exwv, having neither beginning of days, nor end 
of life, i.e. either, ‘‘ Whose time of birth or death is not related ;” or 
rather, ‘‘ Who, as a high priest, has no limited time assigned for the 
commencement and expiration of his office :” for so the Levitical clause 
leads us to interpret this expression. The Levitical priests were limited 
in their service; see Numb. iv. 3. 23. 35. 43. 47. (compare Numb. viii. 
24,25.) Zwic, according to the latter mode of interpretation, refers 
to the life of Melchisedek as priest, i. e. the time of his priesthood. 
Zw is often equivalent in sense to kapdc wife, the season or time 
which one lives. The meaning of the writer then is, that Melchisedek’s 
priesthood was limited to no definite time, i. e. he was sacerdos per- 
petuus, a priest without limitation of office. So the Latins say, Dicta- 
tor perpetuus, &c. 

"Agwpowpévoc Of .... dunvexéc, being like to the Son of God, remain- 
eth a priest perpetually. The sacred writer, in Ps. ex. 4, says of the 
‘Messiah, that he is pip? 175, Septuagint, iepede sic roy aidva, i. q. 
gic TO Oinvexee 3 and ‘ther adds, ‘* after the order of Melchisedek.” 
First, then, Christ is asserted by the Psalmist to be a perpetual priest ; 
and next, to confirm or explain this assertion, it is added, that he is so, 
according to the order of Melchisedek. The implication is, of course, 
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that Melchisedek is perpetual priest; for this is a special point of the 
comparison. The apostle means to say, in our text, that inasmuch as 
Melchisedek is understood to have a perpetual priesthood, andvsince the 
priesthood of the Son of God is affirmed, in the hundred-and-tenth 
Psalm, to be like his; so it follows, of course, that the priesthood of 
Christ is understood to be perpetual, or that Melchisedek, in regard to 
his priesthood, was like to, or could be compared with, the Son of God. 

In respect to the object of this assertion, I apprehend nothing more 
is intended, than that the priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek was not, 
like that of the sons of Aaron, limited to any definite period. In the 
absolute sense, cic ro denvexée clearly is not to be understood. Melchise- 
dek’s priesthood terminated with his life ; so Christ’s priestly and kingly 
office both will cease, when the work of redemption is fully accomplished, 
1 Cor. xv. 24—28. But in neither case is there any statute, which 
limits the specific time of accession to office, and of egress from it. Of 
course, the order of Christ’s priesthood, and that of Melchisedek, dif- 
fered greatly in this respect from that of the sons of Aaron, and was, 
as the writer goes on to declare, greatly superior to it. Dictator per- 
petuus among the Romans, for example, was surely a higher, or at least, 
a more honorable office, than that of ordinary dictator ! 

Our English version of a¢wpowpévoc, made like to, does not seem to 
give the true sense of the passage. The apostle is not labouring to show 
that Melchisedek, in respect to his priesthood, was made like to Christ ; 
but vice versa. He is seeking to illustrate and establish the perpetuity 
of Christ’s priesthood, by comparing it with the well-known priesthood 
of Melchisedek. Hence, to say that Melchisedek was made like to the 
Son of God, is a torepoy zpdrepoy ; for Ps. xc. 4, compares the Son of 
God as priest, to Melchisedek. This, too, is the order of nature and 
propriety ; for the priesthood of Melchisedek preceded that of Christ ; 
it was something with which the Hebrews were already acquainted, inas- 
much as their Scriptures had repeatedly spoken of it. Of course, the 
apostle, in aiming to illustrate and establish the priesthood of Christ, 
(a priesthood that was recent, and not well understood by the Hebrews,) 
would very naturally pursue the method of comparison offered to his 
view in Ps. cx. 4, i. e. a comparison of Christ’s priesthood to that of 
Melchisedek. ’Agwpowpévog means then, not made like to, but like to, 
possibly, likened to, i. e. heiny compared to. 

The whole passage, from 6 svvayrijaag in ver. 1, to 7 vig rod Geo, in 
ver. 3, is plainly a parenthetic explanation, (a very common occurrence 
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in the writings of Paul,) thrown in for the sake of suggesting to the 
reader’s mind some considerations respecting the character and dignity 
of Melchisedek, which would be very very useful, in regard to a right 
understanding of the comparison that was to be made out in the sequel. 
Oiroc yap 6 MeAxrZedex, &ec. in ver, 1, is the immediate nominative to 
piéver igpedc eig ro Sunvexec, in ver. 3. The construction of the whole 
sentence is thus; ‘‘ This Melchisedek, king of Salem, priest . . . (who 
met Abraham ... and blessed him . . . whose name means, first, 
righteous king, and secondly, peaceful king . .. of a descent no 
where recorded, having a priestly office not limited, and being in respect 
to his priesthood like to the Son of God,) is a perpetual priest.” If it 
be objected, that the participles epyevevduevoc, Exwy and apwpowpévog 
have not, like cvvayrhoag, the article before them, and therefore cannot 
be arranged in such a construction; the answer is, that nouns, parti- 
ciples, and adjectives, put in apposition, either take or omit the article, 
at the pleasure of the writer. E.g. 6 MeAxuoedée—faoretce . « . . 
tepevc, in apposition. Then 6 ovvavrioac .. . evdoyioac . . . Eppe- 
vEevoplevog . . « aTaTwp, auhrwp ayeveaddynroc . . . ExwY.. « apwpow- 
pévoc—all in apposition with 6 cvvayrijcac ; a mode of using adjectives 
and participles by no means unusual. See Gersdorf, Beitrage, &c. 
Th. V. Ueber die Stellung der Adjectiven, &c. In the translation, I 
have, for the sake of perspicuity, broken up the involved construction of 
the original, and made several simple sentences. See Excursus XIII. 

Ver. 4. Oewpeire d& . . . marpiapyne, consider now how great a per- 
sonage this must be, to whom the patriarch Abraham gave a tithe of 
the spoils. Oé€wpetre, see, perceive, consider. T»Néixoc, of what exalted 
rank. '"AxpoSwiwy, in its literal sense,.means, summitas acervi frumenti, 
the top part of a heap of grain. It was usual to offer the primitie 
or first fruits to God. But as offerings were made to their gods, by 
the Greeks, from spoils taken in war, dxpoSima came at last to signify 
in the Greek language, any kind of spoils, from which an offering for 
the gods was taken. The Latins called such offerings, manubie. The 
word dxpoSwiwy has the general sense of spoils here, and evidently 
refers to the spoils which Abraham had taken from the confederate 
kinvs, Gen, xiv. 16. | 

The object of the apostle, in mentioning the circumstance here ad- 
verted to, plainly is, to exalt the dignity of Melchisedek. The high reve- 
rence which the Jews had for Abraham is well known. If now it could 
be shown to the. Hebrews, that Melchisedek was superior to Abraham, 
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then the superiority of Christ, who is like to Melchisedek, is also 
shown. Moreover, since the patriarch or head of a nation was reck- 
oned in the East as excelling in dignity all his descendants; so, if 
Melchisedek’s dignity exceeded that of Abraham; it would follow, 
that it exceeded that of all his descendants—among whom were the 
Levitical priests. It is for the sake of establishing this last point, that 
the comparison of Melchisedek with Abraham is introduced in ver. 4; 
as the sequel plainly shows. This being established, it would follow, 
that Christ’s priesthood, (which was like that of Melchisedek,) was 
superior to the Aaronical priesthood; which is the point that the writer 
designs to illustrate and establish. 

Ver. 5. Kat oi pév , . . AapPdvovrec, moreover, the sons of Levi, 
who obtain the office of the priesthood, i, e. who are constituted priests. 
Ali the sons of Levi were not properly priests; but only the descend- 
ants of Aaron. Hence, the writer adds, ri icparetay AapBavovres. It 
was true, indeed, that the whole tribe of Levi had a right to tithes; 
Numb. xviii. 28—30; Deut. xiv. 22. 27—29. But it is not material 
to the writer’s object here, to mention this. He is concerned merely 
with the pricsts; who, as descendants of Levi, were of course entitled 
to tithes. If he could show that the priests, the most honoured part 
of the Levites, who were legally entitled to receive tithes from the other 
descendants of Abraham, were still inferior to Melchisedek ; then would 
he show that the priesthood of Christ was of an order superior to theirs. 
The payment of tithes is an acknowledgment of superiority, in regard to 
the rank of the person who receives them. If Abraham, then, paid tithes 
to Melchisedek, he acknowledged him as superior in respect to rank. 
 *Eyroday Exove «22 vouov, have, by the law, a commission to tithe 
the people. See the passages of the law just referred to. ’EvroNjy, 
direction, mandate, a precept that gives liberty or confers a right to do 
any thing. 

Todr gore .... APpaap, that is, their own brethren, although descend- 
ants from Abraham. ’Eée\nd\vSérace ek rij¢ dogvoc, a Hebraistic mode 
of expression ; e. g. Gen. xxxv. 11, kings IN py ; Gen. xlvi. 26, 
ee NYY, Ex. i. 5, et al. The Greeks used yevvacSac bro tuv0c, in 
such cases. The meaning of the passage is, the priests of the tribe of 
Levi, although descended in common with the other tribes from Abra- 
ham, yet have been elevated to a rank above them, and receive the 
tribute of acknowledged elevation, in the tithes which are paid them by 
the others. | 
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But why should the elevation of the priests above their brethren be 
mtroduced here? I answer, in order to show that the most honored 
part of the sons of Levi, the most honored tribe, were of a rank inferior 
to Melchisedek ; consequently, their priesthood was of an order inferior 
to that of Christ. | 

Ver. 6, 'O dé pu} yeveadoyobpevoc & abréy, but he whose descent is not 
reckoned from them; a periphrasis, by which Melchisedek is described, 
and, at the same time, additional intimation is given, that he was of an 
order of priests different from that of the Levites. 

Acdexdrwxe .... evdQdynxe, tithed [received tithes from] Abraham, 
and blessed him to whom the promises were made. Acdexdrwxe 18 a 
Hellenistic word, being found only in the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment. The meaning is, that Melchisedek received from Abraham a tenth 
of the spoils; which was the same ratio with the tithes received by the 
Levitical priesthood. Kat riv tyovra rac émayyedtag evddynxe, a peri- 
phrasis designating Abraham, to whom God had made promises of great 
blessings : compare Heb. vi. 12—15. 

Ver. 7. Xwpic d€ rdone «... evdoyeirar, and beyond all controversy, 
the inferior was blessed by the superior. ’Avrioylac, gainsaying, dis- 
pute, doubt, compare ch. vi. 16. ”EXarroy here means merely inferi- 
‘ority in point of rank, office, or station; not inferiority in regard to 
moral or religious character, which it is not the writer’s object to bring 
into view, as it is not to his present purpose. Melchisedek was both 
king and priest: Abraham was neither; at least he is not called by 
either appellation. He was, indeed, an Emir, i.e. the head of a com- 
pany of migratory shepherds, (Nomades,) and had a large number of 
dependants ; as may be seen in Gen. xiv. 14. Abraham is also called 
NI, prophet, Gen. xx. 7; but he is not called 179, although he 
fepealedly offered sacrifices ; nor do the Scriptures call him 72, 
king. 

Kpsirrovog is the antithesis or correlate of \arroy, and therefore 
means superior. Both adjectives are of the neuter gender, as is mani- 
fest from ~Xarroy ; but this gender in adjectives is employed to denote 
abstract quality, i. e. it is used in the same way as abstract nouns ; 
which are very frequently employed, by the sacred writers, instead of 
concrete ones. E. g. Christ is the way, the truth, and life, i.e. he is 
the guide, the instructor, and the author of life, to men. So here, the 
literal rendering would be, inferiority is blessed by superiority, 1. e. the 
inferior person is blessed by the superior one. 
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The apostle takes this as a position which will be granted by the 
Hebrews, from the simple consideration, that Abraham, by paying tithes 
to Melchisedek, of course acknowledged his own inferior rank. 

Ver. 8. Kai ade pév . . . AapPavover, here, also, men receive tithes 
who die; but there, one of whom it is testified that he lives. A very 
difficult verse, about which there has been no small controversy. The 
literal sense of the words would make nothing for the writer’s purpose. 
Of the natural life of men he is not speaking; but of the duration of the 
priestly office. *Qde means, in respect to the Levites ; éxei, in regard to 
Melchisedek. *Qde and éxet may also be literally rendered, in this place, 
and, in that place; which gives the meaning just proposed. But what 
is droSvhoxoyrec? Is it the natural death of the body? But, in this 
respect, the Levites differed not from the king of Salem; both were 
mortals. In another world, too, they live as well as he, i. e. both are 
immortal also. Z, therefore, cannot refer simply to living in another 
world. Nor is there any ground for supposing the apostle means to 
assert, that Melchisedek’s high priesthood continues in heaven ; as some 
have imagined. There is no intimation in Scripture of any such thing, 
in regard to any one but Jesus. I must therefore understand amroSvije- 
kovrec as being used figuratively here, in order to denote the brief and 
mutable condition of the Levitical priesthood. The figurative use of 
Svfocw and aroSrfoxw, in the New Testament, is very common ; although 
no instance occurs, perhaps, where it has the same shade of meaning 
which it appears to have here. Schleusner, however, gives to Svfoxw, in 
1 Tim. v. 6, the same sense, viz. gut officio suo non fungitur. But in 
the verse before us, he construes azoSvickxovrec as meaning, mortales, and 
é as applying to Christ, not to Melchisedek ; most plainly against the 
context that follows. 

The word 7 seems to me, plainly, not to mean here, either natural 
life, or future immortality, but an enduring, unlimited time of priest- 
hood; and to designate the same idea as péve tepeve ee 7d OunveKéc; IN 
ver. 3. A sense like this, viz. that of duration, perennitas, the word Jaw 
often has. If this be correct, then its correlate, droSvhcxovrec must of 
course have the sense of short-lived, or deceasing, viz. as to office, or the 
priesthood. In this way, and in this only, can I make out any tolerable 
sense of the passage, consistently with the context. Nothing can be 
plainer, than that the object of the writer is to show the perpetuity of 
Melchisedek’s priesthood, and not that of his natural life; and by con- 
sequence, he would also make out the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. 
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To construe adroSvhoxovrec, then, as referring to physical mortality, and 
¢j as having respect to physical or natural life, is to quit the subject 
under the consideration of the writer, and resort to one which is alto- 
gether inapposite to his purpose. That Zaw and fw, moreover, often 
denote perpetuity, perennitas, the reader may readily see by consulting 
Wahl’s Lex. Zaw, No. 2, 8, and Zwi, Nol, y.. The word axoSvijoxovrec, 
then, by the force of antithesis, denotes, the reverse of this; and peren- 
nity, here, is not ascribed to natural life, but to the priesthood. 

Ver. 9. Kal, we toc cineiy . . . dedexarwrat, yea, even Levi, who 
received tithes, was (if I may be allowed the expression) himself tithed, 
through Abraham. ‘Qc Eroc eizeiy is very common, in the best Greek 
writers. It is a peideypa, softening down, of an expression, which a 
writer supposes his readers may deem to be too strong, or which may 
have the appearance of excess or severity. It amounts to an indirect 
apology, for employing an unusual or unexpected assertion or phrase. 
It is very happily introduced here; as the subject itself is one which 
the writer did not intend to urge as capable of being scanned with 
metaphysical exactness, but only as bearing a popular mode of expla- 
nation. 

Kal, verily truly, imo, vero, profecto; See Wahl, Lex. cal, 2. b. f. 
Brettschneider, Lex. cat. 5, 6. 

Ver. 10. "Eri yap év rh dopic . ... Medrxuoedex, for he was then in the 
loins of his father, when Melchisedek met him. “Er etiam, nunc, even. 
now, already, or, etiam tunc, even then, then. The meaning of the 
writer is, that at the time then present, viz. when Melchisedek met 
Abraham, Levi was éy ri dopvi marpdc. Our English version, ‘ He 
was yet in the loins of his father, gives a sense quite different from that 
of the writer; for the meaning of this must be, ‘‘ he was yet to be 
begotten,” i. e. he was not yet born. But the apostle designs to say, 
and it is appropriate to his object to say, that even then, when Melchi- 
sedek met Abraham, Levi already (in a certain sense) existed, and, 
through Abraham, paid tithes to the king of Salem, 1. e. acknowledged 
inferiority compared with him. This is the very point which the writer 
is labouring to illustrate. See Excursus XIV. 

Ver. 1]. Ei: prey ody redeiworg «o...- Hv, further, if perfection were 
[attainable] by the Levitical priesthood Mev ovr, or, pevoty, moreovers 
further. Mev ovy are often used as a continuative particle, merely indi- 
cating that the writer is advancing to another topic or paragraph. Ody 
is illative, in a general way; but when joined with pev, it should not, 
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usually, be separately translated. That a new topic is begun here, will 
be plain to every considerate reader. 

TeXeiworc, a word very variously understood and translated. Some 
render it, accomplishment, viz. of the design of the priesthood ; others, 
sanctification ; others, consummate happiness; others, moral rectitude 
or perfection. It is best explained by a reference to corresponding pas- 
sages in the sequel. In ch. ix. 9, it is said, that “ the Levitical sacrifices 
could not redetoar the person who offered them ;” which (if we compare 
ch. ix. 14) appears plainly to mean, ‘ to take away the burden of guilt, 
and to render pure or holy the minds of the worshippers.” Again, in ch. 
x. 1, it is affirmed of the sacrifices, that they could not reXerdoar those 
who approached the altar,” i. e. those who offered them ; and by com- 
paring ch. x. 2—4 with this, it is plain the writer means to say, that 
<< the sacrifices could not bestow peace of conscience—could not take 
away the burden of sin from the mind of the worshipper ; but they left 
him filled with apprehensions, that the penalty of the divine law might 
still be executed upon him.” Here, then, is plainly the redetworc, which 
the Levitical priesthood could not effect. It could neither purify the 
mind or soul of the worshipper, nor free him from the burden of his sins, 
or from the apprehension that they might be punished. Christ did both ; 
and this is the reAetworg here spoken of, which he accomplished, and 
which the law could not accomplish. Chap. x. 3. 14. is very direct to 
this purpose. The writer, then, has explained redeiwouc, by the sequel 
of his epistle ; and in a manner altogether accordant with the object of 
his reasoning here. 

‘O Aade yup ex’ adr vevopoSérnro, (for the people received the law in 
connexion with this.) This circumstance is evidently to be placed in a 
parenthesis. Nevopodérnro, were subjected to the law, were put under 
the law. Such a construction in the passive voice is peculiar ; compare 
Rom. iii. 4. Ev ubrf, on this condition, connected with this, or, under 
these circumstances ; compare Wahl on ézi II. 4,b. The meaning is, 
that the Levitical priesthood and the Mosaic law are closely and insepa- 
rably linked together, so that if one is changed, the other must of neces- 
sity be; as the writer proceeds to show in the sequel. 

Tic Ere xpeia .. 24+ AéyeoIar, what need was there, any more, that 
another priest should arise after the order of Melchisedek, and not be 
called after the order of Aaron? ‘That is, ‘if the Levitical priesthood, 
and the law connected with it, accomplished all, in respect to purification 
from sin, and the giving of quiet to the conscience, which was needed 
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then why should the Psalmist speak of a priest, who was of an order 
different from that of Aaron, and who was yet to arise?” This would 
be unnecessary, if the priesthood of Aaron were adequate to the great 
purposes of salvation. “Ere any more, any longer. 

Ver. 12. MerariSepévne yap ...- yiverat, but in case the priesthood 
ws changed, there must needs be also a change of the law. MerariSnpu 
means, to transfer, to translate. This sense corresponds sufficiently 
well with the intention of the writer, whose design is to show, that the 
priesthood of the ancient dispensation had been transferred to Christ, 
although on conditions very different from those formerly attached to it; 
and that Christ not only was a priest in fact, but that his priesthood, 
coming in the place of the other ancient priesthood, superseded it. 
Népov here means, the Jewish dispensation, the Mosaic law. The 
change spoken of in respect to this, has reference to the fact, that all 
its ritual observances and its priesthood, (which were inseparably con- 
nected,) must be laid aside together, under the new dispensation. As 
Christ’s priesthood differed from that of the Levites, so must the law, by 
which it is regulated, differ from that which regulated the Aaronical 
priesthood. | 

This conclusion is in itself so obvious, that the writer does not deem 
it necessary to produce any formal arguments here to establish it. He 
proceeds to show, that the priesthood itself is changed, by adducing 
facts and declarations recorded in the Old Testament. (1.) Christ 
sprang from the tribe of Judah, ver. 13, 14. (2.) He was to be a priest 
of the order of Melchisedek, ver. 15—17. Consequently, the law, which 
was necessarily connected with the Levitical priesthood, must also be 
changed. 

Ver. 13. ’Ed bv yap ....+. Suovacrnpiy, now he, concerning whom 
these things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom served 
at the ultar. Yup here connects the illustration or proof with the pro- 
position in ver. 12. It may, however, be translated but, with nearly the 
same effect. The reasoning, then, would stand thus: ‘ If the priest- 
hood be changed, the law must also be changed ; but the priesthood is 
changed, [i. e. Christ, who is appointed to the priesthood, sprung from 
the tribe of Judah ;] therefore, the law is laid aside :’’ compare ver. 18. 
and seq. 

IIpocécynxe. poceyw means, to give heed, to apply the mind to, rov 
your being understood ; also, to give one’s care to, to serve. 

Ver. 14. Ipddn\ov yap .....+ édaAnoe, for rt is quite manifest that 
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our Lord sprang from Judah, in respect to which tribe, Moses said 
nothing concerning the priesthood, i. e. he gave the priest’s office to the 
sons of Levi, Numb. xviii. 6, and not to the tribe of Judah. The reader 
is left to supply, at the end of the verse, the conclusion of the syllogism, 
(which Paul very frequently omits,) viz. perariSerae ody f igpwobyn, con- 
sequently the priesthood is changed; i. e. since Christ is high-priest, 
who was of the tribe of Judah, it follows, of course, that there must be 
a change in the priesthood; for none but Levites, under the ancient 
dispensation, could be priests. 

Ver. 15. Kat repioodrepor ért «4.2.4. Erepoc, and still more evident is 
tt. [viz. that the priesthood must be changed]-if another priest has 
arisen, like to Melchisedek. Between dfdov, roddndov, and xarddndor, 
there is no important difference of signification. The two latter seem 
naturally to render the word somewhat more intensive. ‘Avicrarat, is 
risen up, viz. the high-priest in question, has already arisen or made 
his appearance, zs already extant. 

Kad’ éuodrnra, according to the likeness, in the similitude, i. e. like, 
resembling : ina sense like that of cara rdéw, in ch. v. 6.10; vi. 20; 
vil. 11, Hebrew, ‘27 oY, Ps. cx. 4. Compare ag@wpyowpévog in 
ch, vii. 3. 

Ver. 16. “Oc ob kara vépov ....+. axaradirov, who was not made [a 
priest] by an ordinance of temporary obligation, but by an authority 
of endless duration ; i. e. he was not made a priest under the Mosaic 
law, which was to be set aside, ver. 12. 18, seq. ; but by the oath of God, 
which is immutable ; compare ver. 20—24, and 28. 

Lapkixijc, fleshly; hence, secondarily, frail, infirm, short-lived, 
temporary, quicquid caducum. So the Hebrew WA, Gen. vi. 3. 
Ps. lvi. 5; Ixxviii. 39. Job x. 4. Isa. xxxi.3; compare also doSevéc and 
dvwoehéc, in ver. 18. ’Evrodjje means here, the precept or command 
respecting the appointment of priests, contained in the vépoc, i. e. 
Mosaic law. ’Evrodijc capxuxijc is, then, preceptum caducum, a tempo- 
rary command, an obligation of a temporary, perishable nature. So 
ver. 12 and 18 require us to interpret the passage. 

Aivamy, authority, authoritative appointment. So Acts iv. 7, év xoig 
duvauer; by what authority? see also | Cor. v. 4. Zwijc, perennitas, 


_ perpetuity ; see on ver. 8, above. "Axaradirov, quod destrui nequit, 


indissoluble, hence immutable, imperishable, perpetual. As it is the 
antithesis of capkeijc, the meaning of capkcije must be that which is 
given above. 
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That this interpretation of the whole verse is well grounded, follows 
plainly from the succeeding verse, (ver. 17,) which is adduced simply to 
prove the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. : 

Ver. 17. Maprupet yap, viz. ) ypagy, or rd mvetpa ro &ywv. The 
nominative, in such cases, would of course be supplied by the readers 
of the epistle. In the writings of the Mishnical doctors, the usual mode 
of appeal to the Scriptures is, ONIY, i. e. quod dicitur, or, Néyera yap, 
paprupetrar. The writer makes the ‘appeal to Scripture, in this case, to 
confirm and enforce what he had just asseried. 

The conclusion is now left for the reader to supply. In ver. 11, the 
writer had said, that the Levitical priesthood, and the system of law 
under which the people of Israel had been placed, were connected 
together. In ver. 12, he intimates that the connexion was so intimate, 
that whatever affected one would affect the other; and, consequently, 
that if the priesthood be changed, the law itself must@e. ‘* But the 
priesthood is changed,” is the next proposition which he establishes, 
ver. 13—17. It follows, therefore, (and this is the conclusion which the 
reader is now to supply,) that the law is also changed. 

The writer proceeds to give another reason why the ancient law must 
be repealed, or rather be superseded. One reason just given above 
is, that the priesthood is changed, which demands a corresponding 
change of the law. Another reason now to be given, is the inefficacy 
of the whole legal institution, in respect to spiritual pardon and sanctifi- 
cation. 


Ver. 18. "ASérnotc pév yap... . dvwgedtc. There is, moreover, a set- 


ting aside of the preceding law, because it was inefficient and unavailing. 
Mey yap, continuative, (as often,) further, also, moreover, besides ; the 
transition being made to another argument, and pev yap showing that 
the subject is continued, and something more added toit. 'AYéryoatc, 
rejection, setting aside, abrogation; a stronger word than avad\ay?. 
Hpoayovone, literally, preceding, i.e. going before the Christian dis- 
pensation, i.q. the ancient law. ‘AoSevéc kai dvwpedeg are words of 
nearly the same import here. AoSevéc is said of that which has not 
power to accomplish any particular end proposed; and dywdeXéc is said 
of that which proves to be neither useful nor availing, for the purpose 
to which it has been applied. The meaning here is, that the ancient 
law, with all its ritual, had proved to be altogether incompetent to effect 
the reXeiworv mentioned in ver. 11, i.e. the purification of the sinner, 


and that peace of conscience which is inspired by the well-grounded ~ 


omer earaiao 
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hope of pardon for sin: compare ver. 19; and ch. ix. 9, 14; ch. x. 
1—4. The two words do%evéc and dvwoedee increase the intensity 
of the affirmation. The epithet capxcijc, in ver. 16, is of a similar 
nature. 


Ver. 19. Ovdev yap éredeiwoer 6 vdpoe, for the law perfected nothing. 
Ovcey, neuter gender, is used here for ovdéva, masculine, i. e. no one ; 
just as ro éXarrov, in ver. 2, means the superior person, i. e. Mel- 
chisedek. Td wav and ravra are repeatedly used, by John, for rac 
and rdyrec, and so of other adjectives. ’Eredséwoe means, did not 
effect a reXelworc, did not purify and pacify the consciences and 
minds of sinners. We have no one English word, which corresponds 
at all with the force of the Greek original; and we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves, either with a kind of literal rendering of it, or with a 
periphrasis, leaving the explanation for notes. 

"Erecaywy? dé .... 7) OeG, but the introduction of a better hope 
[does]. ’EreXefwoe is implied after édridoc, by the laws of grammar. 
The introduction of a better hope does perfect men, i. e. it inspires 
them with well-grounded hope of pardon, and “ purifies their con- 
sciences from dead works, so that they may serve the living God.” 
ch. ix. 14. ’Exetoaywy), superinduction, is said of one thing which is 
introduced in the place of another; e. g. in this case, of the gospel, 
which was superinduced upon the Mosaic law.  ’EAmi¢ xpeirrwv means 
a better source or ground of hope, viz, the gospel was a better ground 
of hope to the sinner than the law, Av jjc, by which, by means of which, 
through which, i. e. in the way disclosed by the gospel, éyyiZopev rp 
Op, we draw nigh to God, we have access to God. Under the ancient 
law, the high priest only entered the holy of holies, to procure pardon 
for the people. Under the gospel, the way is opened by Jesus, for all 
penitent sinners to ‘‘ come boldly to the throne of grace,” ch. iv. 16, 
in order to obtain the blessings which they need. ’Eyyilw is frequently 
construed with the dative, in Hellenistic Greek; see Winer’s Gram, 
§ 24. 4. Septuagint, Gen, xxvil. 21; Exod. xix. 22. 

Ver. 20. Kal ka¥’ dcov od xwpic dpxwpostac, further, since not with- 
out an oath, supply tepedve yéyovey "Inoovc from the latter part of the 
following phrase, which is the antithesis of this. Ka écoy, in this 
case refers to kar& rocotroy in ver. 22; and the intervening phrases are 
added by the writer, only by way of explanation and comparison. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to give the exact features of the original 
here, in any copy. The argument of the writer stands thus: “‘ The 
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gospel is a better source of hope; for, as much (xa dcov) as tlie 
appointment of a priest, by an oath, exceeds, in solemnity and impor- 
tance, an arrangement to take the office merely by descent, so much 
(xara tooovrorv, ver. 22) does the new covenant, of which Jesus is the 
sponsor, exceed the old.” ‘Opxwyooia does not differ in meaning from 
Spxoc, unless it be, that the former applies rather to the act of taking an 
oath, being derived from épxo¢ and dpuvupu. 

Ver. 21. Oi pev . . . vyeyovdrec, for they, i. e, the Levites became 
priests without an oath. Mey yap often means, indeed, in fact, verily ; 
but here péy is only the sign of protases. The Levites were priests in 
consequence of being the descendants of Aaron; Jesus became a priest 
only by special appointment, sanctioned by an oath, as follows. 

‘O 6 pera SpKwpooiac . . . Medxifedéx, but he [Jesus, became a 
priest] with an oath, by him who said to him, “‘ The Lord hath sworn, 
and will not repent; Thou art a priest for ever, of the order of 
Melchisedek,” Ps. cx. 4. MerapedynShoera signifies, to regret, to alter 
one’s mind or purpose through regret ; and simply, to change or alter 
one’s purpose. 

Ver. 22. Kara rocotrov . . . "Inootve, Jesus is the surety of a cove- 
nant so much the better. On kara rocotroy, see above. Arabjcn 
(72) means, covenant, promise, disposition, arrangement, testament ; 
consequently, when applied to the ancient Jewish law, or to Chris- 
tianity, it means, dispensation, economy. Kpeirrovog means, better than 
the ancient duaSh«n; i. e. the hope inspired by the new écaShen is as 
much better than the ancient dcaSfjxn could inspire, as the new da- 
Sin is superior to the old. “Eyyvoc, sponsor, pledge, surety. Many 
critics have supposed, that this word is chosen here, on account of its 
likeness to éyyiZouev in the nineteenth verse; so that it constitutes a 
kind of wapovopacia with it. However this may be, the word is alto- 
gether appropriate to the writer’s purpose. He had spoken of a better 
hope, in ver. 19. It was natural to ask, What is the ground, or secu- 
rity, that this hope would be realized? This is answered by the assu- 
rance, that Jesus is @yyvoc for the dispensation which supports it. 

The writer now proceeds to add another reason why the Levitical 
priesthood must be considered as far inferior to that of Jesus. As men 
in a frail and dying state are constituted priests, under the Levitical law, 
the consequence is, that the priesthood is liable to continual change, and 
must necessarily pass from the hands of one to another, in a short time. 
Not so, in the case of Christ ; who, being exalted above the heavens, and 
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constituted high priest in the temple not made with hands, hath an 
immutable priesthood ; subject to no succession. — 

Ver. 23. Kai oi pév wreloves.... mapapévery, again, those priests, viz. 
descendants of Aaron, are many, since by reason of death they cannot 
be permanent. )siovec refers to numbers consituted by repeated suc- 
cession ; not to the number of priests existing at any one time. Oardry 
is put in the dative, as signifying the means. The writer, doubtless, 
intends, that the comparison here shall be referred to the high priest’s 
office in particular; for he is all along considering Jesus as dpysepede. 
The number of priests, in general, is stated by Josephus to have been 
fifteen hundred. Contra Apion. I. 22. 

Ver. 24. 'O de, did 7d peeve... . iepwourny, but he, because he con- 
tinues [a priest] for ever, has a priesthood without succession. That 
pévey here refers to priesthood, and not to simple duration of life, seems 
to me quite clear, from comparing ver. 3, (ad finem,) 17, and 21. The 
very object of the writer is, to show the difference between the order of 
Christ’s priesthood and that of the Levites. To say that Christ lives for 
éver, in the world above, is to say no more than what is equally true 
of the sons of Aaron, who surely are immortal beings. But to say that 
he continues a perpetual priest, and that his office is therefore subject 
to no transfer and succession like theirs, is saying what is altogether 
adapted to the writer’s purpose, and perfectly accords with the assertions 
in the verses to which a reference has just been made. The reasoning 
stands thus: Jehovah has, by an oath, constituted the Messiah iepéa 
gic tov aid@va; and because he is thus constituted perpetual 
priest, his priesthood has not, like that of Aaron, any succession in 
office. 

’"ArapaBaror is altogether an appropriate word here, and more signifi- 
cant than aiwyoyv or aréXevrov would be. The writer had just said, 
“‘ The Levitical priesthood admits or demands many (mA¢iovec) priests in 
succession, because death is continually removing them from office,” 
On the contrary, Christ being appointed to a perpetual priesthood, his 
office is here declared to be drapaBaroc, i. e. it demands or admits no 
transition to another, no successor in his place. TapaGaiyw means, to 
pass over, to pass on; and, when spoken of an office, it signifies, to pass 
into the hands of another person. ’AmapaParoc is, therefore, incapable 
of transition ; which is the very shade of meaning that the writer’s argu- 
ment demands. So Theophylact and CEcumenius: dzapdaBaroy, adia- 


doyev, without succession. 
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Ver, 25. “OSev wal owlew.... Oeg, hence, also, he is able always to 
save those who draw nigh to God through him, i.e. approach the 
throne of grace (ch. iv. 16) in his name, or on his account, trusting in 
him as their priest and intercessor. “OSev, whence, i. e. because he is a 
perpetual priest. we, to save, means here, to deliver from con- 
demnation and punishment. This the high priest did, in regard to God’s 
external government over the Jews, when he went into the most holy 
place, and made expiation for the sins of the people. Christ, as a priest 
in the heavenly world, is able to do this; and to do it, eic rd wavredee, 
unceastxgly, always, so long as there are any who need pardon, and 
who can obtain it. 

Havrore fav, ever living, i.e. always abiding or continuing a priest; 
compare ver. 3. 8.17. 21.24. Zdw, to live, to endure, to be perennial ; 
as frequently before. The mere continual existence of Christ is not at 
all the question here, but the perpetuity of his priesthood; so that Zéy 
plainly refers to his ever living or continuing as a priest, in which capa- 
city évrvyxavew trép hoy, as follows. 

Eig ro évruyxavéw trép abrév, to intercede for them, or rather to 
interpose in their behalf. The proper meaning of évrvyxavw is, to go 
to any one, to approach him, to meet him, for the sake of accusing, 
defending, convicting, or delivering any person, or of transacting any 
business which has respect to him. Here, it is plainly in the sense of 
aiding, defending, or delivering ; as the preceding ee» clearly indi- 
cates. It means here, also, to do something, or to interpose, in such a 
way as is appropriate to the priest’s office. But to intercede, in the 
sense of making supplication, is not appropriate to any part of the 
priests’ office under the Levitical law; at least, not to any which 
the Scriptures have presented to our view. The reader will search in 
vain for any direction to the priests, under the Jewish economy, to 
perform such a duty as priests; and all the testimony we have to show 
us that the priests did make intercession, is what Philo says of their 
duties, Legat. ad Caium. II. 77, p. 591, (edit. Mangey ;) see on ver. 27. 
Even the passage in Luke i. 9, 10, seems to indicate nothing that solves 
the question. We must, therefore, understand éyruyydvey here, in a 
more general sense, and refer it to any aid which Christ as high priest 
extends to those who approach God, confiding in him, ch. iv. 16, He 
is able, c&Zew abrovc, because he is a perpetual priest, évrvyxaveu bmep 
avriiv, i.e. to interpose in their behalf, to procure for them such aid as 
they may need. So the priests, under the Levitical dispensation, were 
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the internuntiz between God and the people, and procured blessings for 
them, not only by presenting the offerings which they brought, but by 
inquiring of the Lord for them, or consulting his holy oracle. I acquiesce, 
therefore, in the general idea of évrvyydvew here, viz. interposing in our 
behalf, assisting ; and I believe, that all attempts to draw from the 
word any thing more than this, is substituting imagination for well- 
grounded reasoning. 





The writer, having now commented on the priesthood of Christ as compared with 
that of Melchisedek, and having also made some deductions from the nature of Christ’s 
priestly office as thus exhibited, which are much to his purpose, resumes the subject 
which he had dropped at ch. v. 10, and which he had first proposed in ch. v. 2,3. In 
ch. v. 7—9, he had shown the similarity between Christ and the Jewish priests, in 
regard to the power of sympathizing with the suffering, inasmuch as both he and they 
were sufferers themselves. But he did not intend that the doSéveca of the Jewish 
priests should be predicated of Jesus in all respects. To guard against this, our author 
again introduces the topic here, and shows how far superior the priest of the new 

* covenant is,.in a moral respect, to the priests of the old. 


Ver. 26. Towitrog yap hiv Emperev apyuepedc, moreover, such a high 
priest was needful for us. Wpérw signifies, ordinarily, that which is 
becoming, proper, fit. But here érpere seems. plainly to be equivalent to 
TO Gvaykatoy; as in Matt. ili. 15. So Luther, sollten wir haben, we 
must have. So Ernesti, Calovius. 

“Oovoc, holy, not merely wT? here, but PTE TOM; DDT) ; for moral, 
internal holiness or purity of nature is intended. ~Axaxoc, harmless, 
qui malum non fecit, whose external conduct towards others corresponds 
with internal, do.drne. 

"Aplavroc, undefiled, has reference to the ceremonial purity which was 
peculiarly required of the Jewish high priests. *Aplayroc has here, how- 
ever, a moral sense, and expresses, simmarily and with imtensity, the 
ideas conveyed by detoc and dkakoc. Kexwotopévog ard rév duaprwrOr, 
separated from sinners, 1. e. removed from all that could contaminate or 
render impure; diverse from sinners; unlike to them. It is. nearly 
synonymous in its meaning with dyiavroc, and is added (as is usual in 
such cases with the sacred writers) for the sake of intensity. 

"Yyijrorepog tHv ovpavoev yevdpevoc, exalted above the heavens, i. e. 
seated at the right hand of the majesty on high, ch. i. 3. Compare Phil. 
ii. 9. Colos. i. 18. Heb. ii. 9; viii. 1. Rev. v. 12. Matt. xxv. 31. 
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By these assertions, the writer designs to show his Hebrew readers, 
that Christ was, in all personal respects. exalted above the Jewish high 
priests. They were ‘‘ compassed with infirmities,” but he was spotless ; 
if they were ceremonially undefiled, he was moraily so; if they were 
placed in an exalted station, he was infinitely above them, being like 
Melchisedek, king as well as priest, inasmuch as he was raised to the 
throne of God above the heavens, ch. i. 3. To finish the comparison, 
he goes on to say, that, in consequence of his perfect purity, he needed 
no expiatory offering for himself, as the Jewish high priest did. 

Ver. 27. “Og ob« Exet.... Aaod, who has not, like the high priests, any 
daily necessity of offering sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for 
those of the people. Many doubts have been raised by critics, about the 
meaning of xaS jyépay here, because they have supposed that the high 
priest officiated in person, only on the great day of atonement. But 
that these doubs are without any good ground, may be seen by consult- 
ing Lev. vi. 19—22, Numb. xxvii. 3,4. Philo, who was contemporary 
with the apostles, says, dpytepevc, kara rove vdpuovc, évyac b& Kat Suoiac 
TedGy Kay Exasny tpépay, the high priest, agreeably to the laws, makes 
daily supplications and sacrifices, see on ver. 25. It happens im this 
case, as in all others of a like nature which occur in our epistle, that the 
deep and accurate knowledge of the writer, in respect to every thing 
which concerned the Jewish dispensation, becomes apparent, just in 
proportion to our knowledge of the usages which really existed under 
that dispensation. 

Totro yup .... avevéykae, for this he did, once for all, when he offered 
up himself. ’Avadépw is like the Heb. movi. IIpoopépw is also 
used in a similar sense. 

’Egaraé, literally for once, einmal ; but, according to usage, it denies 
a repetition of the act or thing to which it relates, and so means once 
for all. 

Ver. 28. ‘O vémoc yap..+.doSéveay, now the law constitutes men 
high priests, who. have infirmity. Tap may here mean truly, indeed ; 
but the connexion is better kept up by the version which I have 
given it. 

"Exovrac &oSévetay, here means, those who have infirmity of a moral 
nature, i. e. who commit sin, who are sinners; so also in ver. 2. 

‘O Adbyoe SE Spxwpoolac . . . TeTEewpévor, but the word of the oath, 
which was subsequent to the law, {constitutes as high priest] the Son, 
who is for ever exalted to glory. ‘O d<Oyoc ric dpxwpociac is the same as 
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Spxoc, or dpkwpocia in ver. 20. The writer refers to Ps. cx. 4. The 
word of the oath, i. q. the oath that was uttered. 

Yidr cic rov aidva rereXewpévov. On redewdw, see ch. ii. 10, redecwoan. 
I regard the expression as designed kere to convey, for substance, the 
idea of a state of the highest perfection and exaltation, which forbids the 
supposition that he can have such aoSévecay as the Jewish priests. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1. Kepddauoy o€ émt role Aeyopévorc, the most important thing, 
however, in regard to what we are now treating of, ts. That xepadracoy 
has such a meaning as is here assigned to it, is beyond any reasonable 
doubt. So Suidas, referring to this passage, says, Kepadauov, éxet, ro 
péyorov. So Theophylact, on this verse, iva eirw ro péytoroy Kai ovvex- 
rixwrepoy, that I may say the greatest thing and the most comprehensive. 
So Theodoret understood cepadaoy; for he says, riy peyiorny ryae 
redevraiay Karédure, he reserved the greatest honour until the last. Sa 
Philo, rd repadcuoy rév avdpdy rv Todhemorey, the head of the warriors. 
So the classic authors also, as may be seen in Schneider, and in any 
good Greek Lexicon; to which may be added, many of the most dis- 
tinguished among late critics on our epistle, such as Zacharie, Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Storr, Dindorf, Schulz, Iaspis, and others. The context, 
also, renders it quite plain, that such must be the meaning, and that 
kedddaroy does not here mean, sum, or summary, in the sense of recapi- 
tulation or contents : for what follows is no recapitulation of what pre- 
cedes, but a new topic, exhibiting a different attitude or view of Christ’s 
priesthood. In the preceding chapter, the apostle has treated of the 
superiority of Christ’s priesthood, in respect to duration and succession. 
He has shown, also, that Christ was made priest by the solemnity of an 
oath, while the Levites were not introduced to their office by such a 
solemnity. The priesthood of the latter was liable to continual inter- 
ruption and vicissitude, from. the frail and dying state of those who were 
invested with the office of priest; while the perpetuity of Christ’s priestly 
office was never exposed to interruption from causes of this nature. 
Finally, the Jewish priests were themselves not only peccable, but 
peccant men, and needed to offer sacrifices on their own account, as well 
as for the sake of others; while Christ was holy, and perfectly free from 
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all sin and exalted to a glorious state in which he was placed for ever 
beyond the reach of it, so that his sacrifice would endure solely to the 
benefit of sinful men. 

Thus much the writer has already said, respecting the nature of the 
office conferred on Christ, and his qualifications to discharge the duties 
of it. He now comes, in ch. viii.—x., to the consideration of the duties 
themselves, viz. the nature of the sacrifice which Jesus offers; the place 
where it is offered ; the efficacy which it has, to atone for sin; and the 
difference, in regard to all these points, between the sacrifice offered 
by Christ, and that which was presented by the Jewish priests. This 
topic, then, differs from those which were discussed in ch. vil. Kega- 
Aaoy, therefore, does not mean recapitulation here, although there can 
be no doubt that the word itself is capable of conveying such a sense, 
if the nature of the case demanded it. 

Moreover, from the circumstances just presented, it is evident that 
what follows is the Kegadar, principal thing, which belongs to the 
topic of the writer. The dignity of an office, and the particular quali- 
fications of the person who is to be invested with it, are things which 
in their own nature are subordinate to the great end which is to be 
accomplished by the office itself. They are only subordinate means 
of bringing about the end of the office; while this end or design 
itself, must, from its own nature, be regarded as the principal thing, 
Kepadauor. 

"Ent roic Neyopévorc, in respect to, &c. That éri often has this sense, 
may be seen in the lexicons. Aeyopévorc, present participle passive, 
means, the subjects now spoken upon or discussed. Towvroy apyxuepea. 
such a priest, viz. as had been described in the preceding chapter; see 
ch. vii. 26. 

"Oc éxdSicev év dekiG, x. r. X., see on ch. i. 3. ult. It is quite possible, 
that the writer, in using ék4Sice here, may intend tacitly to introduce a 
comparison between Christ as a priest, performing the duties of his 
office, seated on a throne of majesty, and the high priest of the Jews, 
who, in the discharge of all the duties of his function, stood before the 
Lord. But I do not think the point clear enough to be insisted on. 
Thus much is clear, viz. that the writer means to show the very great 
difference between Christ and the Jewish high priest, by adverting to 
the fact, that the one is seated on the throne of God in the heavens, 
while the other only ministers on earth, in a temple reared by the hands 
of men. This last idea he proceeds more fully to develop in— 
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Ver. 2. Tév ayiwy detrovpydc, a minister of the sanctuary, i. e. of 
the adytum, sanctum sanctorum wap: in other words, the high 
priest of the temple above, having access to wp, the holy, or most 
holy place. ‘Aylwy may also mean, of holy things, i. e. ayiwy &dnSe- 
vov, of the truly sacred or holy things in heaven. But I prefer the 
former sense; as the comparison thus becomes more direct with the 
Jewish high priest. Aetrovpydc means, a public minister, qui publicis 
officiis preest, vel. munera publica prestat. Says Ulpian, the Scho- 
liast upon Demosth. contra Septin., Netrov, éxdhovy of wadawwot ro dnpd- 
owrv, what was public, the ancients called Xeirov. The ending -ovpyd¢ 
comes from the verb épyewv, opero, officio fungor. 

Kat rijc oxnvije titg &dnSuijc, the true tabernacle, means, that which 
is spiritual, immutable, and eternal in the heavens; and which there- 
fore is called true or real, in distinction from the earthly tabernacle 
that was made by the hands of men, and was of materials earthly 
and perishable. The tabernacle in heaven is the substance; that on 
earth, the image or type. Hence the former is, by way of distinction, 
properly named dAnSivijc, 1. e. real, or that which truly and perma- 
nently exists. 

What is intimated by this appellation, is now more fully expressed. 
“Hy éxniev 6 Kipwe, cal ob« a&vSpwroc, which the Lord constructed or 
reared, and not man; i. e. the true or heavenly tabernacle is not 
material, was not formed by human architects, but reared by the im- 
mediate power of God. Whether the writer means here to speak of an 
actual heavenly structure, having physical form and location, is a ques- 
tion which will be brought up by ver. 5, below. 

Ver. 3. Tac yap apytepede ...... Kadiorarar, now every high priest 
is appointed to present oblations and sacrifices; i.e. it enters into the 
very nature of such an office, that duties of this kind must be performed 
by him who sustains it; see the original proposition of this subject, in 
ch. v. 1. AGpa, oblations or gifts that were without blood; such as 
the first-fruits of grain, vegetables, &c. Ovaiac, anemals slain for 
sacrifice. Both were presented to God by the priest, who acted as the 
internuntius between Jehovah and the offerer. 

“OSev dvayxaiov ...... mpooevéykn, whence, it is necessary that this 
[high priest] also have some offering to present ; i. e. if Christ be high 
priest, and if such an office is necessarily connected with the duty of 
presenting some offering, then Christ, of course, must present one 
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What the oblation made by Christ is, he tells us more fully in ch. ix. 
11—14, 25. 26. 

Ver. 4. The apostle proceeds to show the reason, why Christ is a 
priest in the tabernacle above, and not in that on earth. Ei péy yap 
Iv «eeee- Owpa, but if he were on earth, then he could not be a priest, 
because there are priests appointed by law, who present oblations 
according to the law. The argument is thus: ‘“‘ The Scripture calls 
Christ, iepeve el¢ rov ai@va; but this he could not be on earth, inas- 
much as there are already iepeic there, by divine appointment; conse- 
quently, he is tepeve in the temple above, and must present his offering 
there. Agpa means here oblations of every kind, comprehending the 
same things as d@pa re kat Svolag in ver. 3. 

Ver. 5. Olrtvec trodeiypart ....+. érovpaviwy, the same who perform 
service in [that tabernacle which is] a mere copy of the heavenly [sanc- 
tuary.]| Compare ver. 2, and ch. ix. 24. ‘Yaddevypa means, image, 
effigy, copy, resemblance, imitation ; all designating the idea, that the 
earthly temple stands related to the heavenly one, only as a painting or 
picture of any thing does to the object itself. The heavenly oxnyi is 
aAnSwoe¢; the earthly one, oxcapa. 

XK, shadow, slight and imperfect image, sketch; distinct from 
eikav, a picture completed, an accurate resemblance. It is also the cor- 
relate antithesis of céma, body ; see Col. ii. 17. Zk I have construed 
as qualifying trodetypart, and rendered both words, mere copy, i. e. I 
have construed them as a Hendiadys. The meaning is, that it is only a 
resemblance, i. e. the earthly tabernacle is but a shadow, a mere imper- 
fect effigy, of the heavenly one, Consequently, the office of priest in 
the latter, is far more elevated than the like office in the former. 

Toy éxovpaviwy, i. &. dyiwy, sanctuary. So in ver, 2, d&yiwy decrovp- 
voc, 1. €. &yiwy [réxwy] Aetrovpydc, a minister of the holy of holies, 
or, of the most holy place. 

KaShe yonpéricrat ...... oper, for Moses, when about to huild the 
tabernacle, was divinely admonished ; ‘‘ See now,” said he, ‘‘ that thou 
make all things according to the pattern showed thee in the mount.” 

XpnpariZw means, to give oracular responses, or, to make communica- 
tions to men in any supernatural way. It is spoken, actively, of God, 
and not of men. So Phavorinus, xpypariZew, Aéyerae ext OeWr* rd oe 
duaréyeoSar, él avSpéxwy. In the passive voice (as here) it means, fo 
receive divine responses or communications, of any kind. 
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"Emrereity, to complete, finish, perform, do, make. not, viz. God 
saith, in Exod. xxv. 40: compare Exod. xxv. 9; xxvi. 30; xxvii. 8. 
Numb. viii. 4. 1 Chron. xxviii. 11.19, Acts vii. 44. The Hebrew word, 
to which rimoy here corresponds, is N14, model, sketch, delineation, 
form, Turoc means, model or form here ; as it often does. “Opec refers 
to Mount Sinai; for it was during the theophany there, that commu- 
nications were made to Moses on the subject of building the tabernacle ; 
see Exod. xxiv. 18: compare ch. xxv. 9. 40; xxxi. 18; xxxii. 1. See 
Excursus XV. 

Ver. 6. Nuvi 6 duadopwrépac rérevye Aetrovpyiac, but now has he 
obtained a service of a more excellent nature; 1. e. since he is nota 
priest in the earthly temple, but in the heavenly one, he has an office 
[réom] dvagopwrépa, [so much] more exalted, viz. than that of the Levi- 
tical priests. 

“Oow kai... peoirnc, as much more, as the covenant, of which he 
ts the mediator, is superior [to the ancient one,| being sanctioned with 
better promises. ldéocp~ must be understood in the clause preceding this, 
viz. xéo@ écadopwrépac, in order to make out the comparison which its 
correlate do implies, in the latter. NevoyoSérnrat, is sanctioned, i. e. is 
promulgated and established with all the solemnity and stability of a 
law. The better promises follow, viz. in ver. 8—13. The imperfection 
of the first covenant, and the perfection of the second, is disclosed 
further, in ch. ix. 9—14; x. 1—22; xiii. 9—14. From these passages 
it appears, that the first covenant promised only external purification, 
and the civil or ecclesiastical pardon of an offender who complied with 
the rites which it enjoined; but under the new covenant, real pardon of 
sin by God is to be obtained, with purification and peace of conscience, 
the hope of eternal life, and union at last with the assembly of the 
redeemed in a better world. 

The sentiment of the apostle, then, in our verse, stands thus: ‘* The 
office with which Christ is invested as a priest, or his priestly function, 
is as much superior to that of the Levitical priests, as the covenant 
under which he holds his office excels, in the blessings which it pro- 
mises, the covenant introduced by Moses.” : 

Ver. 7. Ei yap i rpwrn . . . réa0c, moreover, if that first [covenant] 
had been faultless, then no place for the second would have been 
sought. ‘H xpurn, sc. duaSixn, means here, the Jewish dispensation or 
economy. “Apeprroc, without ,ault, free from defect. The meaning is, 
not that the Mosaic economy had positive faults, viz. such things as were 
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palpably wrong or erroneous; but that it did not contain in itself all the 
provision necessary for pardon of sin, and the rendering of the con- 
science peaceful and pure; which the gospel does effect. See on ch. 
vii. 19, and compare ch. ix. 9—14, 23.24; x. 1—3.10—14, The law, 
then, was not réAeoc, i. €. Gweumroc; nor was it designed to be any 
thing more than a dispensation preparatory to the gospel. 

*Elnreiro réroc, no room had been sought, or, no provision had been 
made, for a second, i. e. for a new covenant, or, the gospel dispensation. 

Ver. 8. Mepddpuevoc yap abroic héyer, but, finding fault [with the first 
covenant,| he says to them, i. e. the Jews. The passage is capable of 
another construction, viz. jinding fault with them, i.e. the Jews; in. 
which way a majority of the commentators, with Chrysostom, have 
understood it, Méudoua can undoubtedly govern airoic in the dative; 
but still I prefer the other construction. The apostle says, ‘‘ The former 
covenant was not depmrroc.” He goes on to prove this: but how? by 
quoting a passage from Jer. xxxi. 31—34. But what does this passage 
contain? Méuderar, says the apostle, i. q. peupdpuevoc Eort, i. e. it 
affirms that the law is not dpeurroc; for these two words are plainly 
connected as antitheses, by the writer. If so, then pepddpevoe applies 
to diaSjxy, and not to avroic; and so I understand it. If the ellipsis be 
supplied, it will read, peuddpevoc abrp sc. duadhxy. In such a case, 
avroic is governed by Aéyer. 

In addition to the argument thus drawn from the writer’s purpose, I 
would also suggest, that the whole of Jer. xxxi., which precedes the 
passage quoted, is made up of consolation and promise, instead of 
reproof or finding fault. The imputation of defect, then, must be such. 
an imputation, in this case, as is implied in the passage quoted. But in 
this, the declaration that a new covenant should supersede the old one, 
implies, of course, that the old one had failed to accomplish all the 
objects to be desired, i. e. it was defective. 

The apostle evidently understands the passage quoted, as originally 
having respect to the gospel dispensation ; nor can I perceive any good 
reason why it should not be so understood. There is the same objec- 
tion, that any prophecy whatever should be understood as having regard 
to this dispensation, as there would be to this being so understood ; 
consequently, there is sufficient reason why this should be understood 
as the apostle has explained it, unless we reject altogether the idea, 
that any truly prophetic declarations of such a nature can and do 
exist. 
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"Ieov jpépae .....+ xarviv, behold the days are coming, sarth the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah. ’1é0d corresponds to the Hebrew M27, and 
is used to excite the particular attention of the persons who are addressed, 
to any thing or subject. It is Hebraism, and not of classic usage; at 
least not in any measure so frequently employed in the classics, as by 
the writers of the New Testament. “Idov is accented on the ultimate, 
to mark it as an adverb, and to distinguish it from tdov 2. aor, imp. of 
the verb cidw. 

“Hyépac Epyovrac is equivalent to the Hebrew O'N2 OD, which is 
used indefinitely for any future period, whether near or remote. The 
simple meaning of the expression is, ‘‘ At some future period I will 
make,” &c. 

"Ext rov oikoy “Topamd kat émt roy. oixoy “lovca, i. q. in Hebrew 
Nw TTT Ma, i. e. house, family, tribe, or nation of Judah 
Gnd. Terael. The meaning is, with all the twelve tribes, i. e. the whole 
of the Hebrew nation. ‘Emit rév oixoy, i.q. ext rg oixy, see Wahl’s 
Lexicon on éri, No. 8. a. In the Septuagint, the passage reads, kai 
diaSjoopa ro oixy "lopard Kal rg oiky "lobda Ovadhxny Kav. 

AtaSixnv is commonly employed by the LXX., in order to translate 
m2, The general idea of cvadijxn is, disposition or arrangement of 
any kind, or in regard to any matter; from the verb eariSnu, to dis- 
pose of, to arrange. Hence, it is sometimes employed by classic writers, 
in the sense of fadus, compact, or covenant between two parties; but 
not so in the New Testament. Like the Hebrew M2, (to which, 
according to the wsus loguendi of the New Testament, it generally cor- 
responds,) it often means Jaw, precept; even particular precept, as in 
Acts vii. 8, the precept of circumcision ; in Rom. ix. 4, ai daSijcar, the 
tables of the law, i. e. the ten commandments ; compare Deut. iv. 13, 
where JA is explained by OM 277 Nyy, the ten commandments ; 
compare also Deut. ix. 9. 11. SB: Heb. ix. 4, KiBwroy rije Ovuadinne, the 
ark which contained the dvaSjeny, i. e. the two tables of the ten com- 
mandments, (i. q. mn ma TR, Numb. x, 33;) and afterward, in 
the same verse, ai PY riic SuaShene, the [stone] tablets containing 
the ten commandments. The general idea of law, precept, statute, is 
very commonly annexed to AD in Hebrew, where the Septuagint 
renders it by duaSixn; e. g. Exod. xix. 5, et al. seepe. Both in classic 
authors, and in the New Testament, it has also the meaning of last will, 
testament; e. g. Gal. ii. 15. Heb. ix. 16, 17. 
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Most frequently of all, is MVD in the Old Testament, and éeadqey 


in the New, employed to designate a promise, compact, or agreement 
on the part of God with his people, that, on condition of doing thus. 


and so, blessings of such and such a nature shall be bestowed upon 
them. It comes, in this way, very commonly to designate the whole 
Jewish economy, (as we call it,) with its conditions and promises; and 
by the writers of the New Testament it is employed, in a similar way, to 
designate the new economy or dispensation of Christ, with all its con- 
ditions and promised blessings. Thus, 4 wadaa or rewrn cradjny 
means, the Jewish dispensation ; and % caw) cradhnn means, the Chris- 
tran dispensation. The idea often annexed by readers to the word cove- 
nant, viz. mutual compact, and a quid pro quo in respect to each of the 
parties, is not the scriptural one. The meaning altogether predominant 
is an arrangement on the part of God in respect to men, in consequence 


of which certain blessings are secured to them by his promise, on con- 


dition that they comply with the demands which he makes, i. e. obey his 
precepts. AcadSixn, then, embraces both precept and promise ; and may 
be used for either, or for both at the same time, pro re natd; and it 
often is so used in the Old Testament, and also in the New. 


‘In our text, draSienv caujy means, a new arrangement or disposition 


made by Christ, i. e. one which has, in some respects, new conditions 
and new promises. 

Ver. 9. Ov Kara rhy duaShxny, xc. 7. . This clause is explanatory of 
the word xacviy in the preceding verse. The meaning is, ‘‘ The covenant 
which I will make, ata future period, with the Jewish nation, (i. e. the 
dispensation under which I will place them,) shall be different from that 
which I made, when I brought them out of Egypt.” 

"Ey Ff peng émthuPopévov prov TIC KELpoc avrwv, Heb. on PT ona, 
Xepde, in the genitive, is governed by the force of émi in composition 
with AaBopérvov; so éxthap Pavey ric xetpoc, to take by the hand, to 
lead, $c. ’Efayayeiv, to bring or lead out, cic rd being understood 
before the infinitive here. Both words together mean, assisted or helped 
to come out. This clause is added by the writer, in order to show 
plainly, that he means the dcaSij«nv, which was made when Moses led 
the Israelites out of Egypt, through the wilderness, toward Canaan. 


“Ort abrol obx évépevay év rh Cadhen pov, because they did not keep — 
my covenant. The Hebrew is, J 2 D8 NDT Man WR, because 
they violated my covenant, i. e. failed to perform the conditions on which ~ 


I promised to bestow blessings upon them. The Greek ovx évéueway i8 
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a version ad sensum, but not ad literam. Mévw or éupévw means, 
among other things, fo persevere, to be constant, to continue firm, or 
stedfast in any thing. The Greek expression, ov« évéyeway is softer 
than 7577; and as ov« éyeway conveys, for substance, the same idea 
as 17Di7, we may well suppose it was preferred to a stronger expression 
by the writer of our epistle, while he was addressing himself to his Jew- 
ish brethren. “Ore ovk évéueway assigns a reason why a new covenant 
was to be made, viz. because the old one is broken, and because it has 
not been kept on the part of the Jews, and will not be kept, therefore a 
new one, on different conditions and with better promises, shall be made. 
K¢yd jpédnoa abrév, Hebrew D2 N23 °DIN), (English Version) 
although I was an husband to them ; Gesenius, “alehough Iwas their 
Lord; both according to a sense of bya, which is a usual one. But 
that the Septuagint have given a correct version here, and the apostle 


4éé 


properly adopted it in our text, is very probable. The Arabic Y Jy 
(= 2Y2) means, to loath, to reject with loathing ; see Castell Lex. on 


44d 


dx. In this sense, it is probable, 2 ya is used in Jer. xxxi. 32, and, 
as some think, in Jer. iii. 14. So Abul Walid, Joseph Kimchi, and 
Rabbi Tanchum, understood the word in ch. xxxi. 32; and in like 
manner many modern critics. The Greek jpédnoa means, fo neglect, 
to disregard, to treat with neglect, and is, (like ov évépewav) a 
‘softer expression than the corresponding Hebrew one, while it conveys 
for substance the same idea. The Septuagint, in their rendering of 
ma Vappip! appear to have preserved an ancient meaning of the word 
bya, the correctness of which the Arabic is a pledge for, at the present 
time. 

The disregarding, or treating with neglect (jpédeoa,) here spoken 
of, has reference to the various punishments inflicted upon Israel for 
their wickedness, instead of the blessings which they would have re- 
ceived, had they been obedient. 

Ver. 10. “Ore airn f ctaShcn . . . Kiptoc, but this ts the covenant 
which I will make with the house of Israel, after those days, saith 
the Lord. “Ort but, so the Hebrew %D, Ps. xliv. 23; cxxx. 4. Job 
xiv. 16, al. The Lexicons are imperfect in regard to this word, Otxg 
"Iopanr, house of Israel in this verse means, the Jews in general, the 
Israelitish nation, for so the whole nation is often named, in the Old 
Testament and in the New. 

Ardove vépove pov tic iy edvoay abray, I will put my laws upon their 
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mind, Hebrew Dap. For diode, the Septuagint has édove ddaw, 
meaning, I suppose, deeply infix. This sense of dédw,u comes from the 
Hebrew 73; see Wahl on didwyc, No. 8.  Arcove, like the present 
participle in Hebrew, is used for the future d#ow. To place or put 
laws upon their minds, of course means to inscribe or engrave them, 
as it were, i. e. deeply to infix them. Kal émi xapdia¢g airoy Emcyptw 
abrovce, and I will enyrave them upon their hearts, or, inscribe them 
upon their hearts ; an expression parallel to the preceding, and of the 
same import. The meaning of both is, I will give them a lasting spirit 
of obedience to my laws, so that they will no more violate them as they 
have done; i. e. the new covenant shall be distinguished from the old, 
by a higher and more permanent spirit of obedience in those who live 
under it. 

Kal toopa airoic . . «. Aadv, and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people; i.e. I will grant them peculiar protection and 
blessings, and they shall be peculiarly obedient and devoted to me. 
Compare Rev. xxi. 3, 4.7. Zech. vill. 8. For the meaning of the 
Hebrew idiom, eic Gedy and eicdady, see on Heb. i. 5. 

Ver. 11. Kat ov pr) duddbovow .... Kipioyv, no one shall teach his own 
fellow-citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know the Lord. For 
roy wodirny, various manuscripts and editions have roy wAnolov. The 
original Hebrew is, WN TY 3792) ND YINTAN WN LITYIN which, 
interpreted agreeably to a well-known Hebrew idiom, means ‘simply, 
one shall not teach another ; for WN and Y*) as well as WN and )TIN 
simply denote each other, or one another, when thus coupled together. 
Tor woXirny, in our text, corresponds to the Hebrew WY; and this 
word the Septuagint almost always render by zAnotov. This is the 
ground, probably, why the reading zAnoioy has been preferred by Ben- 
gel, Carpzoff, and some other critics. But woXérny is in the best manu- — 
scripts; and Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthiz, Rosenmiiller, Knapp, Hein- — 
richs, Tittmann, and others, prefer it. The Septuagint, moreover, ren- _ 
der Y" by zoXirne, in Prov. xi. 9; xxiv. 28. Whether, however w\e- — 
ciov or zodirny be adopted, the sense is not changed. The meaning © 
of the whole phrase, is simply what the Hebrew idiom allows it to — 
signify, viz. ‘“ One shall have no need to teach another.” The repe- — 
tition of the sentiment, by rdv rodirny abrov and roy adedgoy abrod, 
belongs merely to the poetic parallelism of the original Hebrew, whieh 
expresses the same thought in two different ways, as is constantly done 
by the synonymous parallelisms of the Old Testament, 
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"Ore mavreg . . . peydhou abray, for all shall know me, from the 
least to the greatest, i.e. all of whatever rank or condition, high or 
low, rich or poor—all classes of people, shasl have a knowledge of God. 
Mixpod and peyddov here refer to condztion, rather than age. 

The writer does not mean that religious instruction will be altogether 
superseded, when the happy period arrives of which he speaks; but 
that, inasmuch as the laws of God will be infixed upon the hearts of 
his people, and engraven upon their minds, none will be ignorant, as 
in former times, of his true character and the requirements of his law. 
The words are not to be urged to a literal explanation. The meaning 
of the whole plainly is, that the knowledge of true religion, or of God, 
should become universal, under the new covenant, so that no one might 
be found, who could properly be addressed as knowing nothing of the 
true God. The implication, moreover, contained in this, is, that under 
the old covenant many had been thus ignorant; a fact highly credible, 
considering the frequent lapses of the Jews into a state of idolatry. 

Ver. 12. “Ort tkewe Ecopar... err, for I will be merciful in respect to 
their iniquities, and their sins and their transgressions will I remember 
no more. “IXewc, propitious, mild, clement, governs the dative raic 
aduxiacc, and (like moon to which it corresponds) designates the idea of 
readeness to pardon, or, to deal mildly with offenders. 

Tév dvopiHy abréy is not in the Hebrew, nor in the common Septuagint, 
nor Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic. The Hebrew has only DONT? 
to which réy duapriay aby answers, in our text. It is difficult, or rather 
impossible, now to determine whether réyv dvouiéy abray was originally 
inserted by the writer of our epistle, or crept in afterwards from some 
edition of the Septuagint which contained it. But whether it be 
admitted or excluded, it makes no difference in the sentiment of the 
passage ; the first clause of which is the first member of a poetic parallel- 
ism, to which the second clause corresponds, echoing the same senti- 
ment. “Ihewe eivar raicg &duxcaic means, to be forgiving, ready to pardon ; 
and ob pynoOijva rey avopumy means, to pass sins by unpunished, to treat 
offenders as though their sins were forgotten. ‘The expression applied to 
God, is altogether anthropopathic ; but so are most other expressions 
which speak of him as acting in relation to such subjects. 

Thus far the quotation from Jeremiah, in order to prove that a new 
covenant, better than the Mosaic one, was to be made with the people of 
God. The writer now adds, as a comment on what he had quoted. - 

2E 
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Ver. 13. "Ey r@ Néyew.... xporny, in saying a new [covenant,] he 
represents the first [covenant] as old. Of course, if a new one is to 
take the place of the former one, the former is considered as obsolete. 
Meradaiwxe, like the Hebrew Piel and Hiphil, means to represent a thing 
as old, or, as superannuated ; for in no other sense did the words just 
quoted make the former covenant old. 

Now follows the deduction of the apostle from this. Td dé radatod- 
pevov.... apariopov, now that which has become old, and is advancing 
in age, is near to dissolution. Tadatdw is more usually applied to things, 
and ynpdcxw to persons. The use of two synonymous words here, serves 
merely to strengthen the representation, and is equivalent to saying, 
‘That which is very old.” 

"Aganopod, literally, disappearing, vanishing. Applied to a law or 
dispensation, it means abolition or abrogation. The argument of the 
writer is thus: ‘‘ What is very old is near dissolution ;” but the prophet 
Jeremiah has represented the former covenant as weradawoupévny ; 
therefore it is near dissolution, or, it is about to be dissolved or 
abrogated. 





CHAPTER IX. 


For an illustration of the course of thought and reasoning in this 
chapter, see above, p. 351, seq. 

Ver. 1. Eiye pév od« kal i mparn . . . Koopuxdv, moreover, the first 
[covenant] also had ordinances of service and a sanctuary of a worldly 
nature. Ovy, a sign of transition here, for a new subject is introduced. 
The force of xat here, is not easily described. I join it with eiye thus, 
‘¢ Besides what I have said about the first covenant, let me add, that 
eiye kal, tt also had ordinances,” &c. ll three particles, pév ody 
kat, might be rendered, and besides, and further, and I may add, &c. ; 
but I prefer the manner in which I have rendered them. As to pey, it 
is the mere sign of protasis ; see below, on ver. 11. 

‘H rpwrn, i. e. ScaShen, compare ch. vill. 6, 7,13; not i rpwrn oxnr), 
as some critics have supposed. 

Accawpara Narpelag Means, a service arranged, conducted, by rules 
ot ordinances. Aarpeia designates the public service of the temple om 
tabernacle; and ducamwpara, the rules or precepts which regulated it 
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Aywy usually means sanctuary or holy piace, in a general sense, and 
Bo it may be taken here, viz. for the whole temple. But it may also 
be understood, as referring to that spacious apartment of the temple, 
in which the various articles of sacred furniture were placed that are 
immediately mentioned, which, however, is called by the writer, &ya, 
in ver.2. If it be the same as dy, it is distinguished from aya 
iylwy, in the third verse; which means the apartment behind the veil, 
where the ark, &c. were deposited. Koopuxoy (from xdopo¢c) means, 
pertaining to this world, of a terrestial nature, i. e. material, the 
opposite of o& yetporoinroy in ch. ix. 11, 24, and i. q. xetporoinroy ; the 
opposite also, of ‘Ispoveadi érovpareoc, ch. xii. 22; compare Rev. 
xxi. 2. Some critics have explained xoopuxdy by formosum, illustre, 
because xécpoc sometimes signifies ornatus,elegantia. But the adjective 
which designates the meaning correspondent with these significations, 
is Koopuoc, and not KoopeKdc. 

Ver. 2. Xkyvt) yap ... mpwrn, for an outer tabernacle was con- 
structed. «nv evidently means here, only one apartment of the ‘tepor 
or sacred building ; compare ver. 3, where another oxnyvq is described. 
‘H xpwrn means, that which first presents itself, viz. to the worship- 
per as he enters the outer court of the building; therefore outer oxnv) 
or apartment, the most holy place being the zmner one. We might 
expect, according to the rules laid down by grammarians concerning 
the Greek article, that either oxy») would have the article, or mpary 
would omit it. Constructions, however, of the same kind as oxnv? 4 
mpwry are frequent in the New Testament; e. g. Rom. ii. 9. avSpwzov 
rou épyazopévov; ch. il. 14, 9vn ra .... py Exovra; ch. v. 5, wvevpa- 
roc ayiov rov doSévroc. See Rom. viii. 33, 34. 1 Cor. ii. 7. Gal. iii. 21. 
1 Thess. i. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 13. 2 Tim. i. 8, 9. 14. Heb. vi. 7, &c. See 
Gersdorf’s Beitrage, p. 355, seq. It happens in this case, (as in regard 
to most of the definite rules laid down about the use of the Greek 
article,) that investigation shows the principle assumed to be by no 
means uniform, and that the Greek writers were less regular in regard 
_ to this matter, than the grammarians would fain have us believe. For 
the dimensions, &c. of the various oxnval, or apartments of the temple, 
see 1 Kings vi. 

Ev iif re Auyvia see. dorwy, in which [apartment] was the candle- 

- stick, and the table, and the show-bread. For a description of the 

candlestick, see Exod. xxv. 31—39; xxxvii. 17—24. The Hebrew 

word answering to Avyvia, is 79319. The rpdreZa is described in 
2E2 
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Exod. xxv. 23—39. The design of the table was, that the bread which 
was consecrated to the Lord might be placed upon it. T[odSnote row 
dprwy, the exhibition of the bread, viz. before Jehovah, is described 
in Exod. xxv. 30, and Lev. xxiv. 5—9. The earlier Hebrew name 
was O57 orT?, presence-bread. It is also called or? Ty, and 
Naya 1 OND, the arrangement of bread, or, the bread ‘arranged, in 
reference to the manner in which it was exhibited upon the table; see 
Ley. xxiv. 5, 6. . 

The altar of incense is omitted in this catalogue of sacred utensils ; 
as it is omitted in the draft for building the tabernacle by Moses, in 
Exod. xxv. But it is mentioned in Exod. xxx. 1, and xxxyii. 25—28 ; 
xxxy. 15. So also the altar of burnt-offering is omitted, in Exod. xxy. 
although it is mentioned in Exod. xxxv. 16; xxxviil. 1; and many 
other utensils of the tabernacle also are omitted in Exod xxv. which are 
mentioned in Exod. xxxv. Our author expressly says (ch. ix. 5,) that 
he shall not attempt to mention all the particulars of the sacred 
apparatus for the temple service. 

“Hric A€yerar yea, which is called aya, i. e, WIP, WaAP!D, the 
holy place, the sanctuary ; a different apartment in the ‘epoy or sacred 
enclosure, from the &y.a a&yiwy mentioned in ver. 3. “Aya in our text, 
is plural ; for the singular feminine is written ayia, (with the accent on 
the penult.,) not dysa. The writer means to say that ) oxnyi) xpwrn; 
the outer apartment, of the temple, was called a&ya. The plural is 
used here in order to designate one apartment in the temple, just as 
itis in d&yea dyiwy (not ayia dyiwy,) ver. 3; and both are conformed 
to a usage that is common in Hebrew, which not unfrequently employs 
the plural to designate the sanctuary. E.g. Ps. lxxiii, 17, ON” WIP, 
l.e. d&yia Ocov. Ps. Ixviii. 36, TWIP, ayia cov. Ley. xxi. 23, 
WTP, dye prov, &c. 

Ver. "3. Mera dé rd devrepov kararéracpa, and behind the second veil. 
A description of this veil is given, in Exod. xxvi. 31—33; xxxvi. 35, 
36. As the inner veil-is here called devrepov, the necessary implication 
is, that there was a mpdrov also, and accordingly we find it described 
in Exod. xxvi. 36, 37; and Exod. xxxvi. 37, 38. The Hebrew name 
of the inner veil (which separated the most holy place from the &ya 
or common sanctuary,) is np", as given in. Exod. xxvi. 31—33, and 
inthe corresponding Exod. xxxvi. 35, 36; also Lev. xvi.2. The Hebrew 
name of the outer veil, which served as a door for the tabernacle, i. e. 
which covered the entrance passage to the first &y:or, is ‘Or, The former 
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is called xararéracpa by the Septuagint, (as the apostle calls it in ous 
text.) in Exod. xxvi. 31. 33. Lev. xvi. 2. Exod. xxxvi. 35, and alse 
by the evangelists, Matt. xxvii. 58. Mark xv. 38. The latter, both 
cararéracpa and éxioraorpoy, in the passages connected with those just 
cited. There was a third external covering or curtain for the taber- 
nacle, (called my? my, in Exod. xxvi. 1, 2. seq.,) which Dindorf 
says was a third veil ; ‘put raohiali; manifestly, Paul does not reckon 
to be such; nor Moses, in the passages above cited. 

Lenvi i Aeyopévyn Aya ayiwy, the apartment which ts called the holy 
of holies, i.e. the most holy place, i q. OWAPT WIP, a common 
form of expression in Hebrew, in order to aie intensity. In regard 
t6 } Aeyouévyn, after oxnyy without the article, see on 4 zpwrn above. 
KareoxevacSn is understood after oxy); see in ver. 2, where it is 
expressed. The inner sanctuary was called most holy, because there 
was the ark of the covenant, the mercy seat, &c.; and there the pre- 
sence of Jehovah, (which the Jews in later times called MQW.) 
was peculiarly manifested, so that this was regarded as his particular 
dwelling place, my, 

Ver. 4. Seales Exoura Supuarhpwr, containing the golden censer. 
See Excursus XVI. 

Kal rv xyBwrov .... xovolw, and the ark of the covenant, covered 
onevery part with gold. KiGwrde was a coffer or chest, made of 
wood, and covered with lamine of gold; a description of which is 
given in Exod. xxv. 10O—16; xxxvii. 1—5. It is called the ark of 
the covenant, because init were deposited the two tables of the cove- 
nant, (A, see on cvaSheny in ch. viii, 8. and compare Deut. iv. 13; 
ix. 9. 11;) which tables are also called the two tables of testimony, 
i.e. of statutes, MNTYM, 12 'W, Exod. xxxi. 18. Both the terms 
mya and NVy plainly mean, la statutes, or precepts, in this case, 
and both refer principally to the ten commandments; see 1 Kings 
viii. 9, and Deut. x. 1—5. 2 Chron. v. 10; vi. 11. 

"Ey 7 ordpvog xpvoi txovea ro pavva, in which [ark] was a golden 
pot containing the manna. The fact to which this alludes, is described 
in Exod. xvi. 32—34; where the ordpvoc is called simply NYS. 
that is, pot, urn, vessel for safe keeping. Nothing is said, in- 
deed, of its being golden in the Hebrew; but the Septuagint render 
AISI, by crdpvov xpvootv. Of the fact that it was so, no one will be 
dispenad to doubt, who reads a description of the furniture of the 
most holy place, and finds that almost every thing within it was either 
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pure gold, or was overlaid with gold: e. g. the ark, Exod. xxv. 11; 
the mercy-seat, ch. xxv. 17; the cherubim, ch. xxv. 18; the pillars 
and hooks for the veil that separated the inner sanctuary from the. 
other, ch. xxxvi. 31, 32. Who now can rationally suppose, that the 
urn containing manna, and the censer used on the great day of atone- 
ment, were not also golden? See Excursus XVII. 

Madyva; see on this word, Rosenmiiller, on Exod. xvi. 15; where the 
various derivations of the word are considered ; the various species of 
manna described; and the fact shown, that the supply of this food 
for the Israelites in the wilderness, was understood, by the writer of 
the narration in Exodus, to be miraculous. 

Kal f paBdoc "Aapay t BAacrhcaca, and the rod of pe which 
budded. See Numb. xvii. 1—10, and what is said respecting this rod 
and the pot of manna, in Excursus XVII. 

Kal ai adkee. rig SvaShxne, the tables of the covenant, means the 
stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, and 
which were deposited in the ark, Exod. xxxi. 88; xxxil. 16; xxxiv. 28, 
where the words of the covenant are expressly said to be the ten 
commandments ; Deut. x. 1, 2. 1 Kings viii. 9. 2 Chron. v. 10. The 
writer asserts, therefore, that the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and 
the two stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, 
were all laid up originally in the cSwroc. 

Ver. 5. ‘Yrepavw d€ abrijc yepovBi .... 70 ihaorhpiov, and over zt 
[the ark] were splendid cherubim, which overshadowed the covering 
of the ark. See the description of the cherubim in Exod. xxv. 18—20. 
1 Kings viii, 6, 7. 1 Chron. xxviii. 18. That cherubim were symbo- 
lical images or representations, is quite plain from comparing the 
various descriptions given of them in different passages of scripture ; 
e. g. Exod. xxv. 18—20; xxvi. 31. 1 Kings vi. 23—39. 32; and 
Ezek. i. and x. particularly ch. x. 20—22. I understand the word 
dééne as referring to the splendour of these symbolical figures, which 
were covered with gold throughout, Exod. xxv. 18—20. 1 Kings vi. 28. 
Some understand dééy¢ of the glory which was displayed under and 
around them; to which they suppose a reference to be made in Ps. 
Ixxx. 1, [2.] 

KaracxiaZovra refers to the outstretched wings of the cherubim over 
the iasrhpwv, as described in the passages above quoted. ‘IAaorijptoy 
here means, the lid or covering of the «wrsc, which was pure gold, 
Exod. xxv. 17, 21. In Hebrew it is called np, which the LXX. 
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have rendered iiaorfpwry in Exod. xxv. 17, 21. As “BD means, ta 
over sin, i. e. to make atonement for it, so np may very naturally 
be rendered iiaorfovoy, since it was by sprinkling blood upon this tAae- 
rigor, by the high priest, that atonement was made, Lev. xvi. 14. 
‘I\aoriprov, understood in reference to this, might be translated, the 
place or instrument of propitiation, or (with our English translators) 
mercy-seat. It was over this that the divine glory was seen, i.e. a 
supernatural, excessive brightness ; and hence God was supposed to be 
seated on it, as his throne, and from it to dispense his mercy, when 
atonement was made for the sins of the people, by sprinkling it with 
blood. Hence our appellation, mercy-seat. 

Tlept Gy .... pépoc, respecting which things, it is not my present 
design to speak with particularity. *Qy here refers to the various 
articles of sacred furniture, which he had just been mentioning. He 
means to say, that a particular description of these, and of all the 
various utensils of the sanctuary, is not what he intends to give; i.e. 
he shall content himself with merely having suggested those which were 
already named. 

Ver. 6. Totrwy o& otrw karaskevacpévur, now these things being thus 
prepared. Karackxevalw is also, to build or construct. But in our 
phrase it means more. It designates not only the fabrication of the 
various utensils above named, but the adaptation of them to their respect~ 
ive purposes, and the arrangement of them in the order which the rites 
of the sanctuary required. 

Eic pev rv mowrny . . . émiredovyrec, the priests, performing the 
services, entered continually into the outer tabernacle. Wpwrny, that 
which is first approached, i. e. outer, as in ver. 2 above. Aarpeiac, 
pubhic religious services; see on ver.1, above. Acaravroc, every 
day, without intermission, constantly and often. This the priest did, 
to make the morning and evening oblations and sacrifices; and also to 
present the private offerings of individuals. Méy is the usual sign of 
the protasis of a sentence here; to which 6é, in the apodosis, ver. 7, 
corresponds. Mey, in such a case, is incapable of a translation that 
corresponds with its use in the original. It is easy to see, that there 
is not only a correspondence between the two parts of the sentence 
above mentioned, but also an antithesis between them. 

Ver. 7. Eic dé riv devrépay 1... 6 apyxsepedc, but into the second [viz 
oxnvav, tabernacle, apartment,| the high priest only [entered,| once an 
a year; compare Ley. xvi. 2. Aevrépay implies oxnrjv. “Amal means 
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either simply once, as drag Kal dic, once and again; or it means once 
only, once for all; which is the meaning of it here, and in several 
other passages of this epistle. Tod évavrov is the genitive of time: 
the genitive being commonly used in order to designate the time when 
or how often. On the great day of atonement, it appears that the 
high priest went thrice into the inner sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 12. 14, 15; 
to which may be added once more, in order to bring out the golden 
censer; which accords well with the Jewish tradition, viz. that the 
high priest entered the sanctuary four times, on the great day of 
expiation. 

Ob xwpic aiparoc, not without blood. See Ley. xvi. 14, 15, by which 
it appears, that the blood of a young bullock, Lev. xvi. 3, and of a 
goat, was brought into the most holy place, by the high priest, on the 
great day of atonement, and there sprinkled seven times upon the 
mercy-seat and before it. 

“O mpoogeper .... ayvonparwy, which he presented for his own sins, 
and for those of the people. See Lev. xvi. 6. 11. 14—16. Tpoogéper 
designates the act of presenting the blood before the Lord, as indi- 
cated in Ley. xvi. 14—I16. That the priest was to make atonement 
for himself, as well as for the pecple, is expressly declared in the verses 
above referred to. “Ayvonyarwy Wahl renders, sins of ignorance. But 
plainly it is not necessarily limited to this confined sense. It means, 
fault, error, sin, generally considered. So in Judith v. 20. Sirach 
xxili. 2; li. 19. Tobit iii. 3. 1 Macc. xii. 39. The LXX. have some- 
times used it to express the Hebrew 713W1), from TW, to err. In 
Lev. iv. 2. 13. 22. 27, sins MIWA, through precipitancy, are men~ 
tioned, and atonement is directed to be made for them, by sprinkling 
blood before the mercy-seat, Lev. iv. 6. 17. But this mode of making 
atonement, and this limitation of the kind of offences for which it was 
to be made in this peculiar way, seem to have been afterwards changed, 
and limited in a different way, on the occasion of the death of the 
sons of Aaron, Lev. x. 1, 2; xvi. 1, 2. It would seem, from Lev. iv., 
as if the sins 1}W3 had a special atonement made for them, in the 
inner sanctuary, without limitation as to the number of times that the 
high priest might go there. But Lev. xvi. 2, restricted this custom; so 
that atonement for sin of any kind was made, before the mercy-seat, 
only once in a year, agreeably to Exod, xxx. 10. 

Ver. 8. Totro dndovvroc . . . dd0r, the Holy Spirit signifying by 
this, that the way to the most holy place was not yet laid open. The 
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Holy Spirit here mentioned, is that Spirit which guided the ancient 


prophets; which taught Moses what arrangements to make for the 
service of God; and which signified, by these arrangements, what the 


apostle here affirms. Tovro I construe with d:a understood, viz. by 


this ; so Ernesti and Dindorf, his rebus ; Storr, wodurch, whereby. 

Tiy roy dyiwy dddv means, the way to the heavenly or upper sanctu 
ary. Through Jesus only, Jews and Gentiles have free access, at all 
times, to the mercy-seat of heaven: compare Eph. ii. 18. Heb. iv. 16 
This way was before obstructed by numerous ceremonial rites, and 
limited as to times and persons. Of necessity such was the case. 

"Ere rig mperng oxnyijc éxovong ordow, while the first tabernacle had 
a standing; i. e. so long as the Jewish dispensation lasted. Iparn¢ 
oxnvitc is here used, in the general or unlimited sense, for the tabernacle 
or temple, with its services. 

Ver. 9. “Hric wapaBod) .... Tov éveornxdra, which [has been] a 
type down to the present time. Wapafsod) means, symbol, similitude, 
image, i. e. symbolical representation of any thing; which is also the 
meaning of rizoc. But in the English language, type is used not for 
similitude merely, but for something, under the ancient covenant, which 
was specially designed, on the part of God, to be a symbol of some 
person or event that was to exist or take place under the new one. 
Here, the preceding verse shows that the ancient tabernacle or temple 
was designed by the Holy Spirit to be a symbol, expressive of some 
important truths that had relation to the New Testament dispensation. 
Of course, the rendering of zapafody by type, is appropriate to ex- 
press the idea intended to be conveyed by the writer. Eig rov éveornxéra 
down to the present time ; eic, ad, usque ad: see Wahl on éic, 2. a. 

Ka dv dépa .,.. Aarpebovra, in which both oblations and sacri- 
fices are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is needed for 
the worshipper, in respect to his conscience. Kad’ ov, in which, during 
which, viz. time ; see Wahl on cara, No. 2. Adpa re cal Svoiae means, 
offerings of every kind, which were presented to God. For rededoat, 
see on reXeiworc, ch. vii. 11. The meaning is, ‘‘To render the mind of 
the worshipper secure of pardon for sin, and to produce that quiet 
which was connected with a well-grounded persuasion of this, and that 
moral purification which must accompany it.’””’ We have no one word 
to express all this in English. Ihave come as near to it as I am able 
to do, in the version which I have given. 

The whole verse shows very plainly, that our epistle was written while 
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the temple rites were still practised ; consequently, before A. D. 70. 
But by the phrase, roy «atpoy roy éveornxdra, the writer particularly 
alludes to the age then present, in which the new or Christian dispen- 
sation had begun. The whole sentence is as much as to say, “ The 
Jewish ritual, from the commencement of it down to the present 
moment, has never been, and still is not, any thing more than a type 
of the Christian dispensation, which has already commenced. All its 
oblations and sacrifices were ineffectual, as to removing the penalty due 
to sin in the sight of heaven, or procuring real peace of conscience. 

Ver. 10. Movoy éxt Bpwpac . . . éxxsipeva, the ordinances of an 
external nature had respect only to meats, and drinks, and divers 
ablutions, enjoined until the time of reformation. A passage very 
difficult in respect to its grammatical construction. Many writers have 
referred dukawpara to the dépa cai Svoia, mentioned in the preceding 
verse; and then have found difficulty enough, (as well they might,) 
in accounting for it, how oblations and sacrifices could consist in meats, 
and drinks, and various ablutions. To me it seems quite evident, 
that ver. 10 is designed to signify something additional to that which 
is mentioned in ver. 9; although the construction is asyndic, i. e. kal 
is omitted before pdvoy. "Ent Bpwyact.... Barriopoic, I understand 
as a clause qualifying duampara, i. e, it stands in the place of an 
adjective designating wherein the duampara consisted; while capkdc 
supplies the place of another adjective, denoting to what the duamwpara 
had relation, viz. to the flesh or external part of man. Meats and 
drinks have respect to that which was clean and unclean, under the 
Jewish dispensation ; and not (as some critics interpret the words) to 
the meats and drinks offered to the Lord. Most evidently, Barrispote 
refers to the ceremonial ablutions of the Jews, which had respect to 
external purification; and Bpwpac cal réuacr seem plainly to respect 
the same kind of purity. Besides, all this agrees perfectly with the 
scope of the writer. He had denied that the penalty, due to sin in 
the sight of God, could be removed by any of the temple offerings, 
ver. 9; and in this verse he denies that the moral expiation required 
could be effected by any or all of the rites pertaining to external 
purification. Consequently, there was, according to him, nothing in- 
the Jewish ritual, which could effect an atonement such as the sinner 
needed. 

Méypt Karpov diopSwaewe emexelpera, SC. Hoar. This clause, many 
interpreters have placed first in order in the verse, in the translations 
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which they have made; but this is unnecessary. It must be admitted, 
that the construction in this case is very difficult, and far from being 
clear. The intention of the writer seems to be the best guide; for, 
interpret as you please, the grammatical difficulties are about the same. 
I regard the whole in this simple light. Ver. 8 and 9 mention the 
tabernacle, (which of course includes the temple, for the latter was 
only a substitute of the former,) and declare that the same, with all its 
apparatus and rites connected with it, was only a wapa/ody, i. e. a 
symbol of something real and ultimate, under the new dispensation. 
Two particulars, or rather, two classes of things, belonging to the 
ancient ritual, now seem to strike the writer’s mind. First, the capa 
kal Suoiae offered to God, ver.9; and secondly, the various meats 
and drinks, distinguished into clean and unclean, to which men under 
the Levitical law must have respect, and the divers ablutiong which they 
must practise. ‘‘The ordinances pertaining to the flesh,” says he, 
‘‘ which respect only meats and drinks, and divers ablutions, are im- 
posed until the time of reformation,” i. e. they are all of a temporary 
nature, and therefore are plainly to be abolished. I regard the last 
part of this affirmation, viz. that which asserts the temporary nature, 
(and therefore inadequate) nature of meats and drinks and ablutions, 
as corresponding with the pa) duvdpevae cari ovveidnow Tedemoar Tov 
Aarpevoyra of the ninth verse. Thus, both together declare the inade- 
quacy and temporary nature of the ancient ritual, and lead the mind of 
the reader to expect a new one; which the writer goes on immediately 
to propose, in ver. 11. 

Those who have referred dccaripara erikeipeva to dwoa kat Svotia, have 
been greatly perplexed in adjusting the reading of the word Eminei mere 5 
for in ver. 9, we have duvdépevac (feminine) referring to Svoiae. They pro- 
pose that we should either read duvdpevar—émekeipevat, or else Curdépeva— 
emixeieva, SO as to make them agree. But all this difficulty arises from 
connecting d«amwpara with that to which it does not belong; as we 
have seen above. 

Most Codices and Versions read duatwpaor, instead of exampara ; 
but the latter is preferred by Knapp and others, and admitted to be of 
equal, or nearly. equal, authority by Griesbach ; and it seems to me to 
make better sense, and to afford a more easy construction, than ducampace. 

Kaipov dwpfwmcewe plainly means, the time of the gospel dispensation, 
called ypdévwr arocardoracewc, in Acts iti. 21, Compare Mal. iii. 1; 
w. 5, 6. Isa, Ixvi. 22; Ixv. 17; li. 16, 
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Thus much for the description of the earthly tabernacle and its sacred utensils, ioge- 
ther with an exhibition of the inefficacy of the whole in respect to meeting the wants of sin= 
ners, and also an avowal of their temporary nature. They were intended only as the 
introduction to a new and better dispensation. Méy, in ver.11,is the sign of protusis, 
and is the correlate of dé in ver. 10, where the apodosis begins. All that follows ver. 1, 
on to ver. 10, is only a particular description of what is mentioned in general terms 
in ver, 1, and is subjoined for the sake of illustration and impression. Ver. 10 is 
plainly the sequel to ver. 1, and nearly related to it. 

The writer now proceeds to shew, that the tabernacle in which Christ officiates, is 
od xetporroinrog not KoaptKdc, like that of the Jews, The antithesis between the old 
and new tabernacles, their services, and the respective efficacy of them, is carried on, 
by the apostle, through the remainder of chap. ix. and down to chap. x. 19. 


Ver. 11. Xpuorde dé mapayevopevoy . . . ayadar, but Christ being 
come, the high priest of future blessings. Xpwordg . . . wapayevdpevog 
is nominative to the verb eio#ASe in ver. 12. 

"Apyepeve rHyv peddOvrov ayaSor, literally, a high priest of good 
things future, i.e. of future blessings. The meaning is, plainly, “‘ The 
high priest, who procures future blessings.” The principle of interpre- 
tation is the same that is adopted in such phrases as the following: viz. 
the God of peace, 1. e. who procures or bestows peace; the God of con- 
solation, i. e. who bestows consolation; the God of grace, i. e. who 
bestows grace ; dproc rijc Gwijc, 1. q. aproc riv Zwhy didove, &c. Christ is 
here called, the high priest who procures future blessings, by way of 
comparison with the Jewish high priest, who was peoirne (ch. viii. 6,) or 
évyyvog (ch. vii. 22,) between God and the people, and was the medium 
through which blessings were procured from God. 

Ata rite pelovoc . . « Tii¢ Kricewc, through a greater and more perfect 
temple, not made with hands, that is, not of this [material] creation. 
Xxnvy here, as in ver. 2, most probablv means, the outer apartment or 
court only of the heavenly temple. So we must understand it, if we 
render dua through, as the best commentators and lexicographers do, in 
this case. But to give it material form and shape, would be nothing 
less than to make it xewporoinroc; although the writer of our epistle 
expressly says, “‘ it is ov yetporolnroc.” It is unnecessary, then, to 
inquire precisely what there is, in the heavenly world, which constituted, 
materialiter, this greater and more perfect outer sanctuary, through 
which Jesus passed, when ciofi\Sev éparat cic ra fyia, ver. 12, The 
comparison is made with the high priest of the Jews, who passed through 
ihe outer sanctuary, when he entered into the inner one, upon the great 
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day of atonement. The probability is, that the writer compared, in hie 
own mind, the visible heavens, (through which Jesus passed in his ascen.. 
sion on high, (ch. iv. 14; vi. 20; viii. 1, 2,) with the veil which sepa- 
rated the oufer sanctuary of the Jewish temple from the znner one; the 
clouds or sky, (which conceal the temple above from our view,) being 
resembled to the veil of the inner temple. Be this as it may, he expli- 
citly declares that he does not mean a material sanctuary, visible to the 
natural eye, and corresponding in this respect to that upon the earth ; 
for he says, it was ov yerporoinroc. And lest this should not be suffi- 
cient to prevent misapprehension, he adds, ob rairne rij¢ kricewe, 1. e. not 
of the visible material creation, or, not (like this creation) viszble and 
material ; which is plainly implied by radrne. 

The version of da by Dr. Schulz, (vermoge, by virtue of,) I am not 
able to comprehend. In what sense can it be said, that Christ, efoij\ Sev 
éparat cic ra dye, aiwviay AUTpwow evpapevoc, BY VIRTUE OF a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, that was not material? which is the same 
as to say, ‘‘ He entered into the adytum of the tabernacle above, by 
virtue of the same tabernacle.” Ido not aver that this has no mean- 
ing; but I readily confess my inability to discover what the meaning is. 
It would be well for Dr. Schulz, who has appended so many interroga- 
tion and exclamation points, to extracts made by him from Storr’s 
yersion of our epistle, and from his notes upon it, to defend, or at least 
explain, such a version as that which gives occasion to these remarks. 

There is, indeed, another construction of dua, in this case, which, if it 
might be applied, would give a meaning that is tolerable. Ava is often 
put before the genitive of a noun which indicates the manner, or the 
circumstances, in which any thing exists, or takes place, or is effected ; 
as all the lexicons will show. In 2 Cor. v. 10, the apostle says, ‘“‘ We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, in order that every 
one may receive, ra dua owparoc, [according to] the things done IN the 
body.”’ But, strictly considered, d:4 does not signify place here; for 
du cHparoc Means, in a corporeal condition. Now, if we render the 
phrase in Heb. ix. 11, thus, in a greater and more perfect temple, we 
make 8:4 indicate the place where simply. To render it thus, I find no 
sufficient authority ; for du is used only to denote the place through 
which, or by which one passes. See Wahl, dua I.l.a, And besides, 
the circumstimces which attended Christ’s going into the most holy 
place, are noted in ver. 12; so that it is hardly to be expected that they 
are to be found here. There, dia is used in a way that is not at all 
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uncommon ; e. g. ‘‘ Christ entered the eternal sanctuary, ov ot alparog 
rpdywy Kat pdoxwy, but du rod idiov atparoc.” I cannot see, therefore, 
how dca pretZovog Kat redevorépae aknviic can be construed in the way of 
indicating the circumstances in which, or the means by which, Christ 
entered the eternal sanctuary. Of course, dvi, in the case under con- 
sideration, must, after all, be construed through ; and be understood as 
having reference to the passage through the mpérn oxnv}, in order to 
enter the devrépa oxny7). 

Ver. 12. Ovde di aiparoc.... ra &yta, not with the blood of goats and 
of bullocks, but with his own blood, he entered once for all into the 
sanctuary. The Jewish high priest, on the great day of atonement, 
carried with him into the inner sanctuary, first, the blood of a bullock, 
and sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat, Lev. xvi. 14; then the blood of a 
goat, which he also sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, Lev. xvi. 15. Christ 
did not carry with him the blood of bullocks and goats, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, in order to make atonement; but he presented his own blooa 
there, in order to make expiation. But this is not to be understood 
literally; for as the sanctuary itself was ob ravrne rij¢ xricewe, or ov 
xswporoinroc, so the Saviour’s blood, which was shed upon Calvary, was 
not literally taken and carried by him into the heavenly temple. All 
that is material, is only a figure or emblem of that which is spiritual or 
heavenly. That dia before aiparoc means with, cum, 3, is quite clear, 
from the nature of the case, and from comparison with Lev. xvit 14, 15. 
2 Cor. ii. 4. Rom. ii. 27; xiv. 20; viii. 25. Heb. xii. 1, Aé is adversa- 
tive, but, when it follows a negative particle, as ode is here. "Edad 
means here, once for all, once only. 

Aiwviay Nitpwow ebpdpevoc, obtaining eternal redemption. Etpapevog 
is not an Attic form of the first aor. middle. It seems to be an 
Alexandrine form, made after the analogy of the 2 aor. evpa; see 
Winer’s Gram. § 9. d. Etpioxw often means, to obtain or acquire any 
thing. Here, the act of entering the eternal sanctuary and presenting 
his own blood, is considered as the means by which the eternal redemp- 
tion of sinners is obtained or accomplished. Adrpworc, in the New 
Testament, means, liberation or redemption; i.e. liberation from the 
penalty due to sin, or redemption from the bondage and penalty of 
sin. It is called aiwyiay, because the redemption obtained is eternal 
in its consequences, or because it is liberation from a penalty which 
is eternal, and introduction to a state of endless happiness. The » 
Abrawore effected by Christ, needs no repetition; when once made, 
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the consequences are eternal ; as we may see in ch. ix 24—28; x. 1,2 
1i—14. 

Ver, 13. Ei yap 70 aipa .... Kxexowwpévovc, for if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean. 
The blood of bulls and of goats, as employed for the purpose of puri- 
fication or expiation, is described in Lev. xvi. 14,15. It was also 
shed, on other occasions, as a sin-offering, Lev. i. 2—5. 10.11. Tatvpwy 
in our verse, corresponds with pécywy in ver. 12. Both words mean 
a bullock, or a beeve: and the Septuagint employ both Greek words 
to translate the Hebrew iW and “WD. E. g. ratpoc for WW in Gen. 
xlix. 6, and for VD in Gen. xxxii. 16 [15]; pdoyocg for WW in Prov. 
xy. 17, and for 4 in Lev. iv. 3—5. 

Brodie dapddewe, «.7-d. See an account of the manner in which 
these ashes were prepared, in Numb. xix. 2—9. In the last verse, the 
ashes are directed to be kept for a water of uncleanness, 17), 2? 
i, e. to be mixed with water which was to be sprinkled on the unclean, 
that they might be purified. It is also called, in the same verse, nxn, 
a sin offering, or (as our English version has it) a purification from sin, 
meaning a means of purification. So in Numb. xix. 13, 20, the per- 
son who had defiled himself, and neglected to have the iT] 2 sprinkled 
upon him, is pronounced unclean. Storr applies payrigovea to aipa, 
as well as to oroddc. But, setting aside the difficulty of the grammati- 


‘eal construction as to concord, it does not appear, that the sprinkling 


of blood upon the unclean was a usual part of the Levitical rites of 
purification. The blood was sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, and on 
the horns of the altar, and poured out before the altar. Nor is there 
any need of the construction which he adopts; for the sense is unem- 
barrassed, if we follow the usual grammatical construction. ‘PayriZovca 
is indeed feminine, and ozodd¢ masculine. But such anomalies in 
concord are very common in Hebrew, see Gram. § 189, 5,7. Besides, 
as the latter noun here (dapddewe) is feminine, it happens, as in some 
other cases of the like nature, that the grammatical concord, as to 
gender, is regulated by the latter of two nouns in regimen. 

“Ayidler seeee» Kadapdrynra, sanctifies in respect to external purifi- 
cation. ‘AyidZe, used in respect to external rites, denoted that the 
person rendered dy:adépuevoc was clean or purified from all ritual un- 
cleanness, i. e. that he had performed all the necessary rites of external 
purification, so that he could draw near to God, as a worshipper, in a 
regular manner. Thus much, our author avers, was accomplished by 
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the ceremonial rites of the law. If so, then greater efficacy is to be 
attributed to the sacrifice made by Christ, as he proceeds to declare. 

Ver. 14. dom paddov . . . Epywv, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, in an eternal spiritual nature, offered himself without 
spot to God, purify our consciences Srom dead works. In ver. 11, 12. 
Christ is represented as entering the heavenly sanctuary, with his own 
blood, in order to expiate the sins of his people, or to procure A’rpwouw 
for them, i. e. deliverance from the penalty of the Divine law. It is, 
then, in the heavenly world, in the tabernacle not made with hands, 
that the offering of our great High Priest is made. There he has pre- 
sented himself, in his heavenly or glorified state, in his eternal spiritual 
condition, or possessed of an eternal spiritual nature, as the victim that 
had been slain, ch. x. L1O—12; 1.3; vii. 27. Rev. v. 9. Eph. v. 2; 
and there his blood, that had been shed, is virtually offered to make 
atonement; not literally, but spiritually, i. e. in a manner congruous 
with the spiritual temple in which he ministers. 

Nearly to this purpose did Theophylact, long ago, explain this difficult 
passage. His words are, ‘ Ov« apxtepeve tec mpootveyKe tov xproror, 
GX’ abrog Eavrov* Kal ob Ora mupdc, We ai dapdrse, GAG dea TVEVPLATOC 
alwviov, Sore kal riy ydpw Kal ry arodvrpwor diawyigew,” i. e. No 
high priest made an offering of Christ, but he of himself; and this, 
not by fire, as the heifers [were offered,] but by an eternal Spirit, so that 
he might render grace and redemption eternal. See Excursus XVIII. 

‘Eavroy mpoohveyKe. The apostle seems to use sdpa, éavroy, and aipa, 
as equivalent in regard to the sacrifice which Christ offered; see and 
compare Heb. i. 3; x. 10; ix. 12.14; x. 19; ix. 26. The reason 
of these different expressions may be found in the nature of the Jewish 
ritual. When the blood of an animal was presented before God, in 
order to make atonement, the body was also consumed by fire, so that 
the whole was offered in sacrifice. See Lev. iv. 6—12, 17—21. The 
use of either the three words cépa, éavroy, aipa, as designating the 
sacrifice of Christ, implies all that would be designated by employing 
the whole of them; i. e. when his blood was shed, his body was slain, 
i. e. he himself was slain. : 

“Apwpoy, spotless, an evident allusion to the Jewish victims, which 
were required to be without spot or blemish. No other could be ac-— 
cepted of God. So Christ, who was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners, ch. vii. 26, was dpwpoy, 1. e. a perfect victim, & 
lawful or acceptable one : 
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KaSapiet rv ovveidnow iypdy ard vexpov tpywy, shall purify our 
conscience from deadly works. KaSapret is the Attic future for catea- 
pice. Xvveidnow does not mean simply the conscience as a faculsy 
of the soul, bnt the mind or conscious power of men, i. e. the internal 
or moral man. Nexp#y in such cases usually means deadly, i.e. having 
a deadly, destructive, condemning power. This may be the meaning 
here; and so it is more usually taken, and so | have translated it. 
But as in ver. 13, the writer has made mention of the ashes of a 
heifer, as one of the means of effecting external purification; and 
since, in Numb. xix. 11—19, these ashes are described as particularly 
intended to cleanse those who had been polluted by the touch of dead 
bodies ; may it not be supposed, that there is an allusion in the term 
vexpov here to that fact? Dead works, in this sense, would be such 
as pollute the soul, as dead bodies did the persons of the Jews. Dead 
works, then, may mean sinful works; for it is from the pollution of 
sin that the blood of Jesus cleanses. 

Eic 70 Aarpevery Oc@ Jévri, so that we may serve the living God; 
another allusion to the Jewish ritual. Before persons, under the 
ancient dispensation, could present themselves in the presence of the 
Lord acceptably, they must have been subjected to ceremonial purifi- 
cation. What this prefigured, the blood of Jesus effects. It takes 
away the sinner’s moral pollution, i. e. Christ removes the penalty to 
which he was obnoxious, and sanctifies, by the Spirit, the soul of the 
penitent sinner; and thus he may draw near to God, and offer him an 
acceptable service. He is clean, in a sense as much higher than the 
Israelite was who had purified himself only externally, as the efficacy 
of Jesus’ blood is greater than that of goats and bullocks. 

Ver. 15. Kai dit rotro duaShxne kauviic....KAnpovopiac, on this account 
also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, in order that, his death 
having taken place for the sins [committed] under the former covenant, 
they who have been called might receive the promised blessing of the 
eternal inheritance. A passage about which much difficulty has arisen, 
and a variety of interpretations been proposed. Av& rovro, I understand 
as referring to the sentiment in ver. 14. The sentiment stands thus: 
“As Jewish sacrifices rendered the offerer externally clean; so the 
blood of Christ purifies the moral or internal man, and removes the con- 
sequences of sin. On this account, (dca rovro,) i. e. because the sacri- 
fice of Christ produces an effect such as the Jewish sacrifices did not, he 
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may be justly called the mediator of a new covenant, differing Breany - 
from the old.” Compare Heb. viii, 6—8. 13; vii. 15—19. 

AvaShene xawijc pecirne, means, the author of a new covenant, or the 
internuntius, IND, who (so to speak) negociated such a covenant 
between God and man. See Gal. iii. 19, where Moses is called the 
pecirne of the former covenant. 

‘« But of what avail,” the Hebrews would very naturally inquire here, 
‘can this new covenant be, to all those who have lived in former ages, 
under the Mosaic dispensation? You affirm that the ritual of the 
Mosaic law had no power to remove the spiritual penalty of guilt; do, 
then, the patriarchs, and prophets, and just men of past ages, still lie 
under the imputation of the sins which they committed ?” By no means, 
answers the apostle. A new and better covenant than the Mosai¢ 
one has been instituted, under which real spiritual pardon for 
offences is obtained, which avails to them as well as to us at the 
present time. 

"“Orwe, x. tr. X. so that the death of Christ having taken place, for 
redemption from the punishment due to transgressions committed under 
the ancient covenant, those who have been called might be made par- 
takers of promised eternal blessings. * Qavdrov means, the death of 
Christ. Tov rapaPacewr is governed in the genitive by the force of azo in 
composition with dtrpwow; and it means here, the effects of trans- 
gression, i.e. punishment, penalty; just as the Hebrew ONO and ny 
mean, not only sin, but the penalty due to it. Oi rexdnpivoe (like 
éxXexrol) means, those who are called, invited, viz. to an actual partici- 
pation of the heavenly inheritance. It is, of course, understood, that 
only those who are pious have such an inheritance promised to them. 
Compare «Ajoews éxovpaviov péroxor, in Heb. iii. 1. Ot cexAnuévor here 
refers to just men, of the times which preceded the gospel dispensation, 
or new covenant; as the antecedent member of the’ verse clearly shows. — 
Tijc aiwviov kAnpovopiac, as a genitive, depends on érayyeNay, not on 
KekAnpévor, although such a separation is somewhat unusual; see on 
ver 16, Savarov....duaSepévov. *Exayyediay is best translated here, as 
in ch. vi. 12. 15. 17; ch. x. 36; ch. xi. 13, &c. promised blessings, or 
proffered good. ‘The inheritance is called eternal, (aiwviov,) because the 
blessings procured by a Saviour’s blood, for those who lived under 
the ancient dispensation, are of a spiritual eternal nature, see ver. 12; 
Such blessings could not be obtained by any of the rites of the old 
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covenant ; it is only by virtue of what is done under the new, by Jesus, 
*that the ancient worthies came to the possession of them. 

The sentiment which this verse contains, respecting the efficacy of 
atoning blood in regard to the sins of preceding ages, has an exact 
parallel in Rom. iii. 25, where the blood of Christ is declared, by Paul, 
to have procured zy rapeow ray zpoyeyovdrwy &paprnparwr, the remission 
of sins committed in preceding times; as is plain from the antithesis, 
rp viv cap, in the following verse. Both passages compared, form a 
striking coincidence of a peculiar sentiment, which is no where else so 
clearly and directly asserted. 

Ver. 16. “Orov yap diaSfnn.... dvadepévov, for where there is a 
testament, (i. e. where 2 testament becomes fully so, ioxver, ts vaitd,) 
the death of the testator must take place. The occasion of here intro- 
ducing dcaS#jcn, in the new sense of testament, is stated in the summary 
prefixed to ch. iv. 14, and need not be again repeated. The whole com- 
parison of testaments (dva9jxar) among men, which confer a valid title 
to an inheritance, ver. 16, 17, most evidently springs from the mention 
of Christ’s death, in the preceding verse, and of the confirmation thereby 
of the believer’s title to a heavenly inheritance. It is as much as to 
say, “‘ Brethren, regard it not as strange, that the death of Christ should 
have given assurance of promised blessings to believers—should have 
ratified the new diaSfjxn, of which he is the author; other dcaSfcac are 
ratified by the death of their respective testators, and only in this way.” 
And then he goes on to show, that even the ancient covenant, though it 
could not be called a dcadjnn in all respects, so well as the new one, 
still was ratified in a manner not unlike the new one, viz. by blood, the 
emblem of death, ver. 18—22. 

As the mode of illustration or comparison, in ver. 16, 17, depends 
entirely on the sense of the Greek word dvaSj«n, and is not at all sup- 

. ported by any meaning of the Hebrew M3, it must be plain, that our 
epistle was originally written in Greek, and not in Hebrew, as some of 
the ancient, and a few of the modern, critics have supposed. 

épecOar, in the sense of intervening, happening, taking place, (which 
must necessarily be attached to it here,) has no exact parallel, that I can 
find, either in classic or sacred usage. It is, as to such a meaning, a 
true dat Neyopevor. 

If the reader finds any difficulty in admitting, in ver. 15, the 
wide separation of érayyeNiay and xAnpovoplac, he will now perceive 

a separation of the same nature, in respect to Odvarov and duaIepévov, 
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about the relation of which no possible doubt can be rationally enter- 
tained. ; , 
Ver. 17. AcaOhxn yap éxt vexpoic BeBaia, for a testament zs valid, in 
respect to those who are dead. ’Emi is not unfrequently employed to 
denote after, viz. in respect to time; e.g. Acts xi. 19, éxi Brepdvy, 
after the time of Stephen, as Wahl renders it; and so Mark vi. 52, 
éxl roic dprowc, after the loaves, i. e. the miraculous feeding of several 
thousands with them. So in Phil. ili. 12, é’9, i. e. ex quo tempore, as 
Brettschneider renders it. But these cases are not altogether clear. In 
classic authors, however, éi rovroic, means, postea; so éxl rudd ro 
Aavddprcr, after Dandamis became blind, Lucian in Tox. See Vigerus, 


p- 620. Matthie, § 584. In accordance with this usage, many critics 
have translated the phrase under consideration thus: a testament ts 
valid after men are dead, or, after death. This, no doubt, gives the 
general sentiment of the passage; but, after all, the explanation of 
él vexpotc in this way, is somewhat forced; and I prefer that given in 
the translation, which conveys the same sense, and is not exposed to 
any doubts with regard to usage. 

"Evel duaSépevoc, since it is of no avail, while the testator is living. 
Mirore is stronger than the simple negative yi); and one might well 
translate, since it 2s of no avail at all. ’Ioxie, here first expressed, 
seems to be implied after dca Sixn, in ver. 16. 

The amount of the comparison in ver. 16, 17, is as before stated, that 
as dvaSjxac among men are ratified by death, so did the death of Christ, 
(which the writer had just mentioned, ver. 15,) ratify the new dcabhcy 
which he had made, and gave a valid title to the heirs who were to 
receive the inheritance. 

Ver. 18. “Oev od’ 2.25. éykexdimiorat, whence, neither the first 
[OvaOqxn] was ratified without blood. 

“Obey, whence, i. e. seeing that a craBijxn must be ratified by the death 
of the testator, and that the new d.a64«n has been ratified by the death 
of Christ, so as to make sure the inheritance to believers, verse 15; 
therefore 4 xpwrn, &c. The meaning is, that since the new testament 
(xatv} ScaSfxn) was, like other testaments, to be rendered valid by the 
death of the testator, therefore the rakua Scabjcn, PURI 72, which 
was the prototype and emblem of the new testament, was itself con- 
firmed, and all the apparatus attached to it consecrated, by blood, the 
emblem of death. The writer does not mean to say, that dcaOhxn, in 
the sense of testament, can be appropriately used to designate the 
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ancient covenant; but he means to aver, that as the catv7 dcaOhxn could 
be appropriately enough called so, and as the death of Christ was to 
sanction it, therefore the ancient d:aQjxn prefigured this, by the use of 
consecrating blood. In other words, as almost every thing attached to 
the rahara dealjcn was consecrated to God, and rendered acceptable to 
him by being sprinkled with blood, and the d:aOh«n itself was ratified in 
the same way; so under the caw) dia8hxn, the blood of Christ only 
consecrates all things and renders them acceptable to God, and his 
death has fully ratified the dva@jxn which he made. — 

The resemblance between the ancient dua@fc«n and the new one, is 
plainly not entire. Moses, the peoirne of the ancient one, did not ratify 
it by his death; for his death is never represented by the Scriptures in 
such a light. But as the new dcafjcn was, in respect to the death of its 
peoirne, to differ from the old one; so, (our author means to say,) the 
old duaShen, which was in its nature typical or emblematical, did prefi- 
gure this very thing, by the use of blood ; i. e. the old covenant resem- 
bled the new testament, as much as the nature of the case permitted. 

Tpwrn agrees with duaSj«n understood. ‘Eykexaiviora, to initiate, 
to consecrate, to dedicate, i. e. by appropriate rites, to declare a thing 
which is already completed to be now ready for its uses, and to devote 
or dedicate it to those uses. The sprinkling of blood upon the book of 
the law, and upon the people, was the rite performed by Moses, when 
he consecrated the book of the law as their statute book, and them as 
publicly and solemnly bound to observe its precepts. 

Ver. 19. AadnSeione yap maong ...... TH Aa, for when all the com- 
mandment, according to the law, had been recited by Moses to all the 
people. The xdonc¢ évrodjjc, to which reference is here made, are the 
statutes contained in Exod. xx.—xxiii. These Moses first recited memo- 
riter to the people, after they had been communicated to him by the 
Lord at Sinai, Exod. xxiv. 3. He then wrote them down, Exod. xxiv. 4, 
and afterwards, on occasion of solemnly renewing the covenant on the 
part of the people to obedience, he again recited them from the book of 
the law, (ay “WD ») Exod. xxiv. 7. Kara véuov most probably 
means here, according to the written law, i. e. just as they were in the 
book of the law. But yvéuov may refer to a command which Moses 
received to communicate to the people the laws given to him, although 
this command is only implied, but not expressed in the Scripture; in 
which case the meaning would be, that agreeably to the divine command, 
Moses read all the law to the assembled nation. 
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AaBdy ro aiwa . . . &ppavrice, taking the blood of buliocks and of 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the 
book and all the people. This passage has occasioned no small per- 
plexity to commentators ; inasmuch as Moses, in his history of renew- 
ing the covenant of the people, in Exod. xxiv.,-has said nothing of 
the blood of goats ; nothing of the water and scarlet wool and hyssop ; 
nothing of sprinkling the book of the law with blood. Whence then 
did the writer obtain these circumstances? That they were not mat- 
ters of new revelation to him, seems pretty evident; for he plainly 
makes an appeal to circumstances, which he takes for granted are 
well known to the Hebrews whom he addresses, and about which, 
if he were to commit an error of statement, all his readers would be 
revolted. | 

1. The blood of goats. In Exod. xxiv. 5, it is said that Moses sent 
young men, who offered burnt offerings (,) and sacrificed sacri- 
ices, peace offerings ( pnw Dv) to Jehovah, even bullocks, (O° 3). 
Now, although goats are not mentioned here, yet it is quite probable 
that the nby on this occasion were goats; for mop is a holocaust, 
i.e. an offering entirely consumed by fire, while pinbu were mostly 
eaten by the offerers. That goats were used for all kinds of sacrifices, 
as well as bullocks, is quite evident from mere inspection of the Levi- 
tical law. E.g. goats are named as an my, Ley. i. 10; iv. 24. 28, et 
alibi. It is altogether probable, then, that the holocausts or nby men- 
tioned in Exod. xxiv. 5, as offered on the occasion of renewing the 
covenant, were goats; and were of course understood by a Jewish 
reader to be such, inasmuch as the DD w only are affirmed to have 
been bullocks. 

2. The water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. That water was used as 
well as blood, in order to sprinkle various things, is clearly implied in 
Lev. xiv. 4—7, compared with Lev. xiv. 49—52. Numb. xix. 18. 
Ps. li. 7. Ezek. xxxvi. 25. The scarlet wool, cny din Ww scarlet,) 
was connected with a branch of hyssop [2t&,) in order to make a 
convenient instrument for receiving and sprinkling the blood and water. 
It is not, indeed, expressly mentioned in Exod. xxiv.; but it is doubt- 
less implied; for this was the common instrument by which the rite 
of sprinkling was performed. So in Exod. xii. 7, direction is simply 
given to sprinkle the door-posts of the Israelites with blood; and 
afterwards, in ver. 22, it is mentioned, that this was to be done with a 
bunch of hyssop. ) 
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' So in Lev. xiv. 4—7, the mydin ‘WW, i.e. Epvoy Koxkwov, and the 
hyssop, are mentioned as employed in the office of sprinkling; and 
again, in Lev. xiv. 49-52. The hyssop is also mentioned in Numb. 
xix. 18. Ps. li. 7. It may well be presumed, that the reason why 
the writer of our epistle, and the Hebrews of his time, supposed that 
Moses made use of the water and hyssop and scarlet wool, in the 
lustration of the people, when the covenant was renewed, was because 
these were employed in the lustrations where sprinkling was performed, 
on other occasions. The convenience of the instrument in question, 
and the nature of the case, would very naturally lead to such an 
opinion ; and who can doubt that it is well grounded ? © 

3. The book of the law. Because nothing is said, m Exod. xxiv. 
3—8, respecting the sprinkling of the book, many commentators, e. g. 
Grotius, Bengel, Kopp, Storr, and others, construe aird ré 7d BuBdéov 
with AaPwy 7d aiua, 1. e. taking the blood .... and also the book of 
the law. So far as such a construction of the particle ré itself is con- 
cerned, this might perhaps be allowed ; for ré is sometimes employed, 
when it is not preceded by «at or dé, in the clause immediately ante- 
cedent; as in Acts il. 33, To justify the method of interpretation 
now in question, Storr appeals to Heb. ix. 1, and xii. 2. But in the 
former case, ré is preceeded by cal; and the latter is a case where two 
verbs are connected. But in our verse xai follows G.GAiov, and seems 
necessarily to connect it with wavra roy dady. But to say of Moses, 
AaBwv .... wavra roy adv, will not be contended for. Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Dindorf,, Ernesti, and others, agree with the interpretation 
which I have given. Indeed, cai and ré seem to be as necessarily related 
here as et and que are in Latin; and, in fact, they commonly sustain 
the same relation to each other. As to manuscripts, only one omits 
kat after (.3dtov ; and we are obliged, therefore, by the laws of criticism, 
to retain it, whatever difficulties it may occasion to the interpreter. 

In regard to the fact itself, viz. that Moses did sprinkle the book 
with blood, no intimation of it is given in Exod. xxiv. 3—8. Yet 
nothing can be more probable, than that such was the fact. Aaron, 
and his sons, and their garments, were sprinkled with blood, when 
consecrated to the priest’s office, Exod. xxix. 19—21. The blood of 
sacrifices was’ sprinkled upon the altar, Exod. xxix. 16. Lev. i. 5. 11; 
lil. 2.13; also before the veil of the sanctuary, Lev. iv. 6. 17; com- 
pare Lev. vi. 27; vii. 14; viii. 15. 19. 24. 30; ix. 12. 18. et alibi. 
Philo, (de Vita Mosis B. p. 675,) has a passage which speaks of all 
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the various apparatus of the tabernacle being anointed with holy oil, 
and the vestments of the priests being sprinkled with blood. So Jose- 
phus, also, speaks of sprinkling the garments of Aaron and his sons 
with aiparoe rév reSupévwy, the blood of the slain beasts, and with 
spring water, and holy chrism. Lib. V. 6. 6. p. 334. edit. Havercamp. 
All this serves to show how common this rite of sprinkling with blood 
was in the Jewish ritual; so common, that the writer of our epistle 
seems, with those whom he addressed, to have considered it a matter 
of course, that when the people were sprinkled with blood, at the time 
of renewing their covenant to keep the precepts contained in the book 
of the law, Exod. xxiv. 8, the book itself, like all the sacred apparatus 
of the temple, was also sprinkled in like manner. Nothing could be 
more natural. The people were consecrated to observe the statutes 
of the book; and the book was consecrated, as containing that sacred 
code of laws which they were bound to obey. 

If, however, after all, one is not satisfied that Paul drew his con- 
clusions from the analogies and probabilities just stated, he may easily 
suppose that tradition among the Jews had preserved the remem- 
brance of the particulars described in our verse, on account of the 
very solemn and important nature of the transaction with which they 
are connected. It would be easy to suppose, with some commentators, 
that these particulars were suggested in a miraculous way, by the 
Holy Spirit, to the mind of the writer. But this solution of the diffi- 
culty is not a probable one; because the writer evidently touches upon 
circumstances here, which he takes it for granted his readers will at 
once recognize and admit. If so, then these things must have already 
been matters of common opinion among the Hebrews; and conse- 
quently were not now first suggested to the writer of our epistle in a 
miraculous way. At all events, there can be no serious difficulty in 
the case. The fact that Exod. xxiv. 3—8 does not mention the par- 
ticulars in question, can be no more proof that they did not take 
place, than the fact that the evangelists have not recorded the words 
of Christ, “ It is more blessed to give than to receive,” would prove 
that he did not utter them. Whether Paul and the Hebrews knew 
these things by tradition, or believed from analogical reasoning, cannot 
be important. Enough that they were facts, and were appealed to as 
such by the writer, with full confidence that they would be recognized 
by his readers, 

To illustrate the principle, de minimis non curat lex, it may be 
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remarked, that Paul says simply, \aGwy 7d atya; Moses, that “he took 
half of the blood,” Exod. xxiv.6. But, surely, if he did the latter, he 
did the former. Such expressions, no where either in sacred or profane 
writers, are to be tortured, in order to extract from them a metaphysical 
exactness : verba—ne resecanda ad vivum. 

In the like manner, I interpret ravra roy Xady. How, it has been 
asked, could he sprinkle three millions of people, with the blood of a 
few goats and bullocks? In such a way, I would answer, as “‘ all Judea 
and Jerusalem went out to John, to be baptized of him in the river 
Jordan, confessing their sins,” Matt. iii. 5, seq. Must we now under- 
stand by this, that all the infants, the mon compotes mentis, mutes, the 
sick, infirm, the aged, all females, or literally a// males, repaired to 
John, to be baptized, and did all (infants and mutes with the rest) 
confess their sins to him? If not, then there is no difficulty in con- 
struing wdyra roy adv, in the case now under consideration. Moses 
sprinkled blood on the multitude of the people, I take to be the simple 
meaning of the writer; not that all and every individual was actually 
and personally sprinkled. Some were actually sprinkled; and these, 
being of the multitude, were representatives of the whole. Nothing is 
more common than to attribute to a body of men collectively, what 
belongs, strictly considered, only to certain individuals of that body. 
Thus, what the government of this country do, the Americans are 
said to do. 

Ver. 20. Aéywy* rovro ro aia .... 6 Ode, saying, This is the 
blood of the covenant, which God has enjoined upon you. Another 
instance, in which the letter of the Old Testament is forsaken, 
and the sense merely retained. The original in Exodus xxiv. 8, is, 
DIY m7 D2 WR NMA OT 737, behold, the blood of the cove- 
nant which God has made with you. But fT2 means, see here, or see 
this, and is equivalent to rotro used as a demonstrative. The verb ND 
is rendered by the LXX. dué0ero; by our author, évereiAdro. The reason 
of this probably is, that MA, in Exod. xxiv. 8, means statutes, laws, 
as it evidently refers to the preceding statutes, in Exod. xx.—xxiii. 
God commanded that the people should observe these; and with refer- 
ence to this injunction, our author says, évereidaro. 

To aiwa rife SeaShene means the blood by which the covenant, or, assent 
on the part of the people to the laws proposed, or rather, their promise to 
observe them, Exod. xxiv. 7, was ratified. So comthon was it, among 
the Hebrews, to ratify engagements by the blood of animals slain, that 
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_ the usual idiom of the language is, FW2 1172, to cut a covenant, i. e. to 


sanction one by cutting an animal into two pieces, and passing between - 


them. See Gen. xv. 10; xxxi. 54. Jer. xxiv. 18. Ephrem Syrus testi- 
fies, that the Chaldeans had the same usage, Opp. I. p. 161; as also 
Hacourt does, in respect to the Arabians, Histoire de Madagascar, 
p. 98. 360. The meaning of such a transaction seems evidently to be, 
that the persons who make the engagements, by passing between the 
dissevered parts of the slain animal, virtually say, ‘‘ If we preserve not 
our engagement faithfully, and without violation, then let us be cut in 
pieces, like the animal between whose dissevered parts we now pass.”’ 
The sprinkling of blood on the people, Exod. xxiv. 8; was a solemnity 
of a similar nature. By it they were also, ceremonially purified, and 
consecrated to God. 

Ver. 21. Kal rijy oxnvijy .... éppavrice, the tabernacle, also, and 
‘all the vessels for service, he sprinkled in like manner with blood. 
Kai, although a kind of copulative here, still indicates another transaction 
different from that related in ver. 19; for when the people were sprinkled 
with blood, the tabernacle was not built, neither were the oxedy Aetrovpyiag 
yet made. The setting up and consecration of the tabernacle, with its 
vessels, is related in Exod. xl.; yet nothing is there related of sprinkling 
them with blood, but only of anointing them with holy oil, Exod. xl. 
9—11. In the like manner, the anointing only of Aaron and his sons 
is there spoken of as a rite preparatory to entering upon the duties of 
their office in the tabernacle, Exod. xl. 12—15; while nothing is said 
at all of their being sprinkled with blood. But if we compare Exod. 
xxix. 20, 21, and Lev. viii. 24. 30, we shall see that it is certain that 
Aaron and his sons were sprinkled with blood, as well as anointed with 
oil. In like manner, it is probable, that the tabernacle and its furniture 
were sprinkled with blood, although Moses has not mentioned it in 
Exod. ch. xl. Josephus says, ‘‘ Both the tabernacle and the vessels 
pertaining to it, [Moses sprinkled and purified] with oil, prepared as 
I have described, and with the blood of bulls and rams that were slain, 
one of each kind alternately, every day,” Antiq. III. 8. §6. This seems 
‘to indicate, that Josephus had the same view as Paul, in regard to 
purifying the tabernacle. The verbs in brackets, in the above trans- 
lation, aré drawn from the preceding clause, where we find épauver 
agpayvicac, purifying he sprinkled. They belong to the sentence here 
‘translated, by implication. 


In regard to the fact itself, we may observe, that it is rendered quite — 
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probable from analogy. Then, as to a knowledge of it by our author, 
nothing more is necessary, than the supposition that tradition had con- 
veyed the knowledge of this, as well as of many other facts, down to the 
time of Paul. The writer evidently appeals to facts, which were 
believed by the Hebrews in general whom he was addressing; and facts 
which, although not stated in the Old Testament, are by no means 
improbable, and which no one surely has it in his power to contradict. 

~ Ver. 22. Kai oyeddy év atware . . . vdpor, indeed, every thing is, 
according to the law, purified by blood. Kat, imo, vero, yea, indeed. 
Sxeddv wayra, and not wdyra absolutely and simply; for some things 
were purified by water, Lev. xvi. 26. 28. Numb. xxxi. 24. some by fire 
and water, Numb. xxxi. 22,23. But the exceptions were few, in which 
shedding of blood, or sprinkling of blood, was not required, in order to 
effect ceremonial purity. See on ver. 19. 

Kat ywolc aiparecyvoiac ob yiverar adeotc, and without shedding of 
blood there is no remission [of sins.] See Lev. iv. 2—6. 13—17. 
22—25. 27—30, and 31. 35. Under the Mosaic law, not every trans- 
gression could be atoned for; consequently, remission of the penalty 
which the law inflicted could not, in some cases, be obtained. See 
Numb. xv. 30, 31. It was only he that sinned through a degree of 
ignorance or inadvertency, who could bring his sin and trespass offering, 
Numb. xv. 27. 29; for cases of a different nature, compare Lev. iv. 2. 
13, 22.27. The NNW and OWN sin and trespass, were atoned for, in 
a civil and ecclesiastical point of view, by appropriate sacrifices, which 
bore the like names. But in this case, the remission was only from a 
temporal penalty or calamity. It was not possible that such sacrifices 
could atone for sin, as viewed by the righteous Governor of the world. 
Such the nature of the case seems plainly to be; and so the writer of our 
epistle has expressly declared, in ch. x. 4. God, as the king and head of 
the Jewish nation, granted remission of the penalty which the Jewish 
law inflicted in many cases, on certain conditions. But this had respect 
merely to the present world, and not to the accountability of trans- 
gressors, before the tribunal of the universe, in the world above. Even 
temporal forgiveness, however, could not be obtained ywple aivareryuciac. 
It was thus, that these izode/ypara shadowed forth, to the ancient church, 
the necessity of atoning blood, which possessed a higher virtue than that 
of beasts, in order to remove the penalty against sin, that was threatened 
in respect to a future world. So the writer proceeds to tell us in the 
next verse, 
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Ver. 23. ‘Avaykn obv . . . ravrac, since, then, the images of heavenly 
things must needs be purified by such [rites,| the heavenly things them- 
selves [must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. Mév is here 
the mere sign of protasis. ‘Yrodeiypara, copies, effigies, images, resem- 
lances, likenesses ; meaning the tabernacle and temple, with all their 
sacred utensils, &c. See on ch. vill. 5. Téy éy roic ovpavoic means, 
the spiritual objects of the heavenly world, of which the tabernacle, with 
all its apparatus and services, was only a symbol. See on ch. viii. 5. 
Tovrore designates such things, i. e. such rites and means of purification, 
as had been described in the preceding context. KaSapiZeoSa: refers to 
the ceremonial purification of the temple and its sacred utensils; e. g. 
of the most holy place, Lev. xvi. 15, 16. of the altar, Ley. xvi. 18. 
Exod. xxix. 36, 37; of the tabernacle, Lev. xvi. 20. 33. This was to 
be done, because the Israelites, sinful and impure, profaned these sacred 
things by their approach, Lev. xvi. 19; xv. 31. Numb. xix. 19, 20. 
And this being done, God vouchsafed his presence in the tabernacle, and 
promised to dwell among the Israelites, Exod. xxix. 43—46. All this 
was symbolical of the heavenly sanctuary and sacrifice. God permits 
sinners to hope for pardon and approach to him, only when they are 
sprinkled with the atoning blood of Jesus; and what was done on earth 
as a symbol, has been done in the heavenly world in reality, i. e. so as 
actually to procure spiritual pardon, and restoration to the Divine favour. 

Avra 0& ra érovpavia .... ravrac. Ae is the sign of apodosis merely. 
It may be translated, therefore, then ; but there is no need of rendering 
it, as our language does not demand like signs of protasis and apodosis 
with the Greek. ’Ezovpdyia means the oxnvi) adySivn, iy enter 6 xiproc, 
ch. viii. 2, i. q. 4 oxnyvy ob xetporotnroc, ch. ix. 11. But how could the 
heavenly tabernaéle, caSapifecSa:, be purified? The grammatical con- 
struction of ver. 23, certainly requires us to supply this verb in the latter 
clause, since it is expressed in the former. But the word, of course, can 
be here used only in a figurative manner; for the érovpama are not 
impure. But as God was accessible to offenders, in his sanctuary on 
earth, only when atoning blood had been offered; so God, in his hea- 
venly sanctuary, is accessible to sinners, only through the blood of Jesus 
there offered, and there consecrating a new and living way of access to 
the throne of mercy. It is in this sense, that the writer means to apply 
kaSapizerSar, viz. that of rendering the sanctuary approachable by 
offenders, and affording assurance of liberty to draw near to God (ch. 
iv. 16,) rather than that of direct purification from uncleanness; which 
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could not be predicated of the heavenly sanctuary. It is the effect of 
the purifying blood of Jesus, in regard to giving access to the heavenly 
sanctuary, which the writer means to compare with the purification of the 
tabernacle and its utensils; for the most holy place of the earthly taber- 
uacle could be properly approached by offenders, only when atonement 
was made. 

Ver. 24. That better sacrifices than those offered on earth by the 
Jewish priests, were required under the priesthood of Christ, necessarily 
results from the nature of the sanctuary in which Christ ministers. Ov 
yap cic xetporolnra aya gent dupavoy ; for Christ entered not into a sanc- 
tuary made by hands, which is only a copy of the true one, but into hea- 
ven itself. It is the entrance of Christ, as a priest, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, of which the writer is here speaking. That Christ performs 
the office of priest in the heavenly sanctuary, the writer has already 
intimated several times; see ch. ix. 9. 11; viii. 1—4. ’Avrirvra copy, 
image, effigy, form or likeness, corresponding to the original rioc, shewn 
to Moses in the mount, ch. viii. 5. ’*AdnSwéyv means, that which is real ; 
i. e. the original or heavenly sanctuary, of which the earthly one is a 
mere copy. In other words, they stand related as substance and shadow, 
or image. The reality is in heaven; the emblem or mere similitude of it, 
on earth. 

Niy éudanoSijvac . . . iyawy, thenceforth to appear before God in 
our behalf. Nov means, from the point of time when he entered hea- 
ven as our high priest, onward indefinitely; and it implies, that his 
office was continued while the writer was then addressing his readers. 
"EpgarioSijvac means, among other things, to present one’s self before 
a tribunal, for the sake of accusing or defending. In the former case, 
it is followed by xara, e. g. Acts xxiv. 1; xxv. 2. 16: in the latter, it 
takes izép after it, as in our text. The usual and full grammatical con- 
struction would be Wore éugamoSiva. I have been able to find no 
similar usage of éugavifw, among the Greeks. 

T® xpocwxw Tov Ocov, the same as the Hebrew orbN 1955 being 
altogether Hebraistic. The whole comparison is taken from the custom 
of the Jewish high priest, who, when he entered the most holy place, 
was said to appear before God, or to draw near to God, because 
the presence of God was manifested over the mercy seat, in the holy 
of holies, and God was represented, and was conceived of by the 
Jews, as sitting enthroned upon the mercy-seat. Now, as the high 
priest appeared before God, in the Jewish temple, and offered the blood 
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of beasts for expiation, on the great day of atonement, in behalf of 
the Jewish nation; so Christ, in the heavenly temple, enters the most 
holy place with his own blood (ver. 12,) to procure pardon (aiwvfay 
Abrpwowr) for us. This is what the writer means, by éudanoSpva ro 
mpocwrw Tov Ood drép Hudy. 

Ver. 25. But although there is a similitude between the atoning 
office of Christ and that of the Jewish high priest, yet there is a 
great difference, in some respects, between his manner of offering 
expiatory sacrifice, and that of the Levitical priesthood.  Ot0 ta 
modrdig . « « GAdorpiw, yet not that he may frequently repeat the 
offering of himself, like the high priest, who, every year, enters into 
the sanctuary with blood not his own. This refers to the entrance 
of the high priest into the sanctuary, on the great day of atonement. 
"Ev aipare &ddorpiy, with the blood of others, i. e. with blood not his 
own; in distinction from the manner in which Christ entered the 
heavenly sanctuary, which was with his own blood, ver. 12. Two points 
of difference, then, are here suggested, between the Jewish offerings 
and that of Christ; the one, that they were often repeated, his was 
made but once; the other, that the high priest presented the blood of 
goats and bullocks, but Jesus, his own blood, 

Ver. 26. "Eel dec . . . Kdopov, for then he must needs have often 
suffered since the world began. That is, since the blood of Christ is 
necessary to make atonement for sin, and to procure pardon for it 
from the righteous and spiritual Judge of men; and since the bless- 
ings procured by the death of Jesus must avail, as well to the benefit 
of the ages which preceded his coming, as to those which follow it, (see 
ver. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 26;) it follows, that if his sacrifice had not 
been of a different nature and value from that of the Jewish priests, it 
must have been continually repeated, from the very beginning of the 
world, down to the time in which the writer was addressing his readers. 
We may of course add, that it must have continued to be repeated 
down to the end of the world, for the same reason. This passage 
serves then to show, that when Heb. ix. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 26, are 
construed as having relation to the retrospective influence of the 
death of Christ, no doctrine foreign to the conceptions of our author is 
introduced ; for the verse under consideration is plainly built upon the 
ground of such a retrospective influence. | 

Niy G2 dwak . . . wepavépwrat, but now, at the close of the [Jewish] 
dispensation, he has, once for all, made his appearance, in order to — 
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remove the punishment due to sin by the sacrifice of himself. Nip 
does not relate particularly to time here, but is a particle of opposition, 
in contradistinction to érel. Zvvredeig rHv aiwvwy, the close of the 
Mosaic economy or period. Aiwy singular, and aiévec plural, appear 
to be sometimes used in the same sense, in the New Testament; like 
ovpavic and otpavol, caBGBarov and c4BGara, and some other nouns. For 
the meaning given to aiwy, see Wahl’s Lexicon on the word. 

"ASérnorc signifies putting away, removal, abrogation, annulling, &c. 
‘Apapria I understand here, as meaning the penalty due to sin; just as 
the Hebrew MNT means sin, and the punishment, consequences, of 
sin; and }iP means, iniguity, and the punishment, i. e. consequences, 
of iniquity. It is true, indeed, that Christ came to save men from the 
power, as well as the penalty, of sin; but most evidently his death is 
here considered, by our author, as an expiatory sacrifice, by virtue of 
which the consequences of sin, i. e. the punishment due to it, are 
removed, and the sinner treated as though he were innocent. 

Ata rij¢ Suciac airod: compare ch. i. 3; ii, 14; vii. 27; ix. 12. 14, 
15; x. 5—10. ) 

The whole comparison stands thus: “ As the expiatory sacrifices under 
the law, which were annually offered, and therefore often repeated, pro- 
cured remission of the temporal punishment due to offences under the 
Mosaic dispensation ; so the sacrifice of Christ, and the blood which he 
presents, once for all, in the eternal or heavenly sanctuary, is effectual 
to procure spiritual pardon for all times and ages, past and to come.” 
Nothing could exhibit the great superiority of Christ’s priesthood over 
that of the Jewish, in a more striking point of light than this. The 
latter, by its offerings and atonements, procured only a remission of 
temporal punishment in the present world ; the former, a remission aiw- 
viov Ko\acewe, (Matt. xxv. 46,) in the world to come. 

Ver. 27. Kat xca¥ éc0v «4... Kplowc, for since it is appointed unto 
men to die once only, and after this [cometh] the gudgment. Ka écov 
is sometimes equivalent to cadwe, since, as, in this epistle; e. g. ch. 
vii. 20, compare ver. 22 ; and here it is plainly the same as we or caSwvec. 
"Arrdxerrat, repositum est, itis laid up for, i. e. by Divine appointment, 
tt is reserved for, or 1¢ awaits men once to die. The translation gives 
the meaning, but not with literal exactness. “Amat is here, once for 
all, only once ; for the object of this comparison is to show that as men 
die but once, so Christ, who had a nature truly human, and was in all 
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things made like unto his brethren, (ch. ii. 17,) could die but once, (and 
not oftentimes,) in order to atone for sin. 

Mera 6€ rovro xpi, i. e. men, having once died, go after that to a 
state of reward or punishment, to a final state, in which no more such 
changes as death makes can be suffered. The clause in question is added 
to the former part of the verse, in order to show that dying more than 
once is impossible, inasmuch as judgment immediately follows, with 
which is connected the immutable state of men. The implication con- 
tained in this verse, viz. that a state of trial in a future world, like to 
that which is allowed to men in the present world, is not to be expected, 
seems to be plain. 

Ver. 28. Otrw cal 6 Xptordc 12-2. dpapriac, so Christ, also, after 
having once for all offered up himself, in order to bear the sins of 
many. The writer had been labouring, in the preceding context, to show 
that the offering of Christ needed not, like that of the high priest, to be 
often repeated. Ver. 27 and 28, are designed to show that a repetition 
of the death of Jesus (who suffered in our nature) would have been 
inconsistent with the nature which he sustained, and contrary to all 
analogy. So the author; ‘‘ Since men die but once, so Christ died or 
was offered up, mpocevex Selec, but once. 

IIpocevexOeic (from mpoopépw) is a participle of the first aor. passive, 
and may be rendered offered up himself, or, made an offering of him- 
self, inasmuch as the first aor. passive, frequently has a middle or 
reflexive sense, particularly when any verb lacks the first aor. of the 
middle voice, Buttmann Gram. § 123. ITpocgépw is a very general word 
in respect to offerings, and designates the action of the person who 
brings the sacrifice, or of the priest who presents it. As the sacrifice 
offered to God was first slain, and then presented; so the idea of an 
offering here necessarily involves the idea of the death of the victim 
offered. It is this implied idea of the death of the victim, that stands 
in comparison with the drat azoaveiy of all men; i.e. as they die but 
once, so Christ died but once. 

TloAAGy, many, i. e. all nations without distinction, Jews and Gentiles, 
for ages past, and ages to come, ver. 15. 26. and Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
See the like representation, respecting the universality of the benefits 
offered through the death of Christ, in Matt. xx. 28; ch. xxvi. 28. 
Rom. v. 15. 19, compare ch. v. 18. John vi. 51; ch. iii. 16. 1 John 
ii. 2, &e. . 
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’"Aveveyxtly Gpapriac, to bear the sins, means, to bear the punishment, 
i. e. to suffer the penalty, due to sin. See Excursus XIX. 

*Ex devrépov... . . cig awrnpiay, shall make his appearance, a second 
time, without a sin-offering, for the salvation of those who wait for him. 
"Ex devrépov has reference to d&zag in the preceding clause. Christ 
appeared, and died once for sin; but when he appears again, ék devrépov, 
it will not be to repeat his sufferings, i. e. to make again an expiatory 
sacrifice, but for the purposes of bestowing rewards on those who trust 
in him, and wait for his coming. 

Xwple dyuapriac has been variously explained. But it is evident, that 
the expression has a direct reference to the preceding clause, i. e. either 
to mpocevexOelc, or to dveveyxeiv dpapriag. In the former case, dpapriac, 
in our clause, would mean sin-offering, like MND, DUN, because 
mpocevexOelc means, he made himself an offering. The meaning would 
then be, ‘‘ but when Christ again appears, he will not make himself a 
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sin-offering,” i. e. his appearance will be ywpic duapriac. So I under- 
stand the phrase. But if we construe ywple dmapriac, as referring to 
dveveyxeiy cpapriac, then the supplement to the phrase will be xwpie 
[rod dveveyety| dpapriac. The meaning of this is, ‘‘ Without again 
suffering the penalty due to sin.” In either way, the sense amounts to 
about the same; for either method of interpretation makes the writer 
say, that Christ would no more suffer on account of the sins of men, but 
that, by dying once, he has perfectly accomplished the redemption of 
those who trust in him. 

Tote abrov arexdexouévore means, those who, renouncing the world, 
and resisting all the motives to swerve from Christian hope and faith, 
which the times presented, patiently wait for the rewards which the 
Saviour will finally bestow upon his followers. There is a tacit admo- 
nition to the Hebrews in this; for it is as much as to say, “‘ Those only 
who do thus persevere, will be rewarded.” Eic owrnpiay has reference 
to the future salvation or blessedness, which Christ will bestow upon his 
followers at his second coming. 





The insufficiency of the Levitical sacrifices to procure spiritual pardon for sin, 
and the sufficiency of the sacrifice which Christ had offered, was one of the most 
important and interesting of all the points which the writer of our epistle had to 
discuss, The Hebrews in general placed full confidence in the efficacy of the Levi- 
tical sacrifices to purify them from sin—at least, to remove the penalty of it. Every 
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person, who is conscious of sin, and knows that it subjects him to the penalty of the 
Divine law, must naturally feel a deeper interest in the question, Whether, and how, 
sin can be pardoned? than in any other. It was very natural for Jews who had 
been educated in the full belief of the efficacy of the sacrifices instituted by Moses, 
to cling to them as the foundation of their dearest and highest hopes, viz. the 
means of pardon, and restoration to Divine favour. It was an attachment to the 
Jewish ‘ritual, built upon hopes of such a nature, which rendered the Mosaic religion 
so attractive to the Hebrews, and endangered their adherence to a Christian pro- 
fession. There was much, too, in the pomp and solemnity of their rites, which 
served to interest the feelings, and delight the fancy, of the worshippers. It is on 
account of the strong attachment which they cherished for their system of sacrifices 
and purifications, that our author is so urgent in showing that real pardon with 
God could not be procured by any or all of these means. The blood of Christ only 
cleanses from sin, and procures acceptance for sinners with God, as their spiritual 
judge. 

Accordingly, in ch. ix. he declares that the tabernacle, with all its sacred utensils 
and services, was only an amage or symbol (apafsod2)) of what is real and spiritual 
in the heavenly world, a copy merely of the oxnv2) ob yewporoinrog, ch. ix. 9—11, 
ora mere vrddeypa rév éy odpavoic, ch. ix. 23. The Jewish sacrifices availed for 
nothing more than external purification, ch. x. 10.13}; while the blood of Christ 
purified the soul or mind (ovveidnowy) from the uncleanness of sin, and rendered it 
capable of offering acceptable service to the living God, ch. ix. 14. After adducing 
various considerations, to show how extensively the rites of the law, which required 
the exhibition and application of blood, prefigured that atoning blood which Jesus 
offered, to make expiation for sin, and that his death, once for all, was sufficient for 
this purpose, he proceeds, in ch. x. more deeply to impress the great subject of 
atoning sacrifice by Christ upon the minds of his readers, knowing that very much 
depended on the conviction which might be attained in respect to this point. Could 
they be persuaded, that Jesus had himself offered the only sacrifice which made real 
expiation for sin; and that this, once offered, was an all-sufficient sacrifice ; then there 
could be no rational inducement for them to abandon their spiritual hopes, and return 
to their confidence in the rites of the Levitical law. 

The repetition of this subject is for the purpose of suggesting some new arguments 
in order to enforce it; as may be seen in ver. 5—18. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1. Zkiay yao tywy ... mpayparwy 5 moreover, the law, which 
presented only an imperfect sketch of future blessings, and not a full 
representation of those things. xi and eikwy are related, as the Latin 
umbra and effigies are. The former is an imperfect sketch, a mere 
outline (as we say,) a slight representation or resemblance: the latter 
is a picture or image filled out or completed, and made, in all its 
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minuter parts, to resemble the original. Not that these words are 
always employed with a sedulous attention to these nice shades of sig- 
nification ; but in the case before us they are so, for they are evidently 
contrasted with each other. The meaning of the writer is, ‘‘ The law 
did not even go so far, as to exhibit a full image of future blessings, 
but only a slight adumbration. "“Exywy having, containing, possessing, 
affording, or (ad sensum) exhibiting, presenting, so as to accord with 
the nature of the image which follows. 

Népoc means here, the sacrificial ritual law, of which he had be- 
fore been speaking; the old M72, dcafhen, which was to be abolished. 
The whole law of Moses, that is, the moral code which it contains, is 
not the subject of consideration or assertion here. Meddoyrwy ayadGr, 
the same as in ch. ix. 11. Tév rpaypdrwr, 1. e. rovrwy, viz. the future 
blessings just before mentioned. 

Kar’ évavrov . .. rereoa, by the yearly sacrifices themselves, 
which are continually offered, can never fully accomplish what is needed 
for those who approach [the altar.] By the car’ évavrov Suoiate, the 
writer means particularly to designate those which were offered on the 
great day of national atonement; ‘which were considered the most 
sacred and efficacious of all, inasmuch as the high priest then entered 
the inner sanctuary, and presented himself before the mercy seat. 

Ilpocpépover, with a nominative not expressed, is equivalent to the pas- 
sive voice here, as often elsewhere, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom. 

Eic 70 Omnvexéc, without cessation, continually, they were repeated 
each successive year. The word is peculiar to this epistle; and 
Schneider has omitted it in his Lexicon; but Elian, Appian, Diodorus _ 
Siculus, and Symmachus, employ it. 

Tove mpocepyopuévove means, the worshippers who approach the altar, or 
the temple, or the Divine presence in the temple. The sense is for sub- 
stance the same, whichever of these be understood. For redewoat, see 
on Heb. ix. 9, and vii. 11. The sentiment of the verse corresponds very 
exactly with that in ch. ix. 9, 10. 

Ver. 2. "Evel obk &v éxavoarro mpocdepdperan, for otherwise, i. e. if 
the sacrifices could have perfected those who presented them, would not 
the offerings have ceased? To xpoogepdpevae most critics subjoin eivae 
understood, which would be equivalent to the infinitive rpoodépeoSa, 
rendering the phrase thus, ‘‘ They (i. e. the sacrifices) had ceased to be 
offered.” The sense of the phrase, thus explained, is the same that I 
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have given to it. But zpoodepduevar [Svora] éravoavro seems to me 
more facile than the other construction. 

Ava ro pntepiay re Kekadappévoue, because the worshippers, once for 
all made clean, would have no longer been conscious of sins, Aarpevovrag 
designates those who brought the offerings or sacrifices, and on whose 
account they were presented to God, i. e. the worshippers. “Amag 
denotes here, as in the preceding chapter, once for ail; the nature of 
the argument demanding this sense. For if a worshipper at one time 
obtained pardon, or was made clean only in respect to past offences, 
(and surely expiatory sacrifices were offered only with respect to the past,) 
this would not prevent the dread of punishment at a future period, when 
new offences would have been committed. To be purified once for all, 
then, was necessary, in order to quiet the apprehensions of such a wor- 
shipper. 

KexaSappévove, purified, atoned for. As xaSapiZw means, in Hebrew 
Greek, to make expiation for, to purify by expiatory offering, to pro- 
nounce or declare one to be pure; so xexaSappévove of course means, 
those atoned for, those for whom expiation is made, those declared to be 
pure, or rendered pure, aud consequently restored to favour. 

Xuveidnow means not merely, conscience, but consciousness, opinion, 
judgment, sentiment, apprehension. Xvveidnow dpapri@y is an appre- 
hension of the consequences of sin, or, a consciousness that one has sub- 
jected himself to them, a consciousness of guilt. ‘Apapriéy may mean 
here, (as often before,) punishment of sin, consequences of sin, like the 
corresponding Hebrew FNOM, TY, YW; or it may mean sin, guilt, 
transgression. The writer, however, does not mean to say, that the 
pardon of sin takes away from him, who obtains it, the consciousness 
that he has once been the subject of moral turpitude. This the blood of 
Christ itself does not effect; and in heaven, the consciousness of this 
will for ever raise high the notes of gratitude for redeeming mercy. But 
pardon may and dees remove the apprehension of penalty for sin; or if 
by duapriy we understand sin, guilt, simply, then, to be made clean 
(xexaappéveuc) from this, so as to have no consciousness of it, is so to be 
purified, as not to contract the stain of it. 

Ver. 3. “ANN év airaic . . . évtavrov, nay rather, by these [sacrifices] 
yearly remembrance of sins is made. ’A)Aa, but rather, nay rather, 
gnin, quinime ; or, (as I have rendered it in the version,) on the contrary, 
but. Adraic agrees with Svoiaic implied; see in ver. 1. On the day of 
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annual atonement, the sacrifices that were offered being of an expiatory 
nature, and being designed as propitiatory offerings, they were of course 
adapted to remind the Hebrews of the desert of sin, i. e. of the punish- 
ment or penalty due to it. As they continued to be offered yearly, so 
those who brought them must be reminded, through their whole lives, 
of new desert of punishment. The writer means, however, that a yearly 
remembrance of sin in a spiritual respect, not merely in a civil or eccle- 
siastical one, was made; for in this sense, the yearly atonement pro- 
cured pardon. In the other, it did not; as he now proceeds to assert, 

Ver. 4. ’Adivaroy yap .....+ dapriac, tt is, indeed, impossible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should remove the penalty due to sin. 
"Agapeiy a&papriac means, to take away sin, in the sense of removing 
the penaity or consequences of sin ; for this is the subject of which the 
writer is now treating. That the author has reference to the conse- 
quences of sin in a future world, or to the punishment of it which God 
inflicts as the spiritual judge of men, is evident from the whole tenor of 
his discussion. One so profoundly versed as he was in all the Jewish ritual 
law, surely was not ignorant of the fact, that civil and ecclesiastical par- 
don for offences of various kinds, was every day procured by the blood 
of bulls and goats, and this, too, agreeably to Divine appointment. 

Ver. 5. Nothing could be more directly in opposition to Jewish pre- 
judices, respecting the importance and value of the Levitical sacrifices, 
than the assertion just made. Hence the writer deems it prudent to make _. 
his appeal to the Scriptures, for confirmation of what he had advanced. 
This he does by quoting a passage from Ps. xl., which he applies to the 
Messiah, and to the efficacy of the sin-offering made by him. 

Ao eicepyduevoc cic rov Kdopov, Eyer, wherefore, entering into the 
world, he [Christ] says; i e. because the blood of goats and bullocks 
is not efficacious in procuring pardon for sin, Christ, when entering 
into the world, is represented by the Psalmist as saying, viz. in Psalm 
xl. 7, seq. 

Ovoiay Kai rpoopopay ove éSéAnoac, in sacrifice and oblation thou 
hast no pleasure. Ovoia means, a sacrifice of some slain beast, from 
uw, to kill. So the corresponding Hebrew M2}, from Mt, mactare. 
Ipocdopa is any thing offered or presented ; and here it means, other 
oblations than those of sacrifices, such as thank-offerings, libations, &c. 
The corresponding Hebrew MTN2, gift, present, comes from the obso- 


lete root M33, to present, Arabic Ss the same. OvK éédAncac, 
Hebrew MST 8, is capable of being translated, thou hast not 
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required, or, thou hast not desired, thou hast no pleasure in, or desire 
for. The latter is, doubtless, the shade of meaning here. The sentiment 
is not, that God had not at all required sacrifices and oblations, for 
this he had done: but that they were, in a comparative sense, of 
little value; they were insufficient in themselves to accomplish the 
higher purposes of his spiritual law, and therefore he had no pleasure 
in them. 

Xépa d€ Karnpriow por, but a body hast thou prepared for me. A 
very difficult and much agitated expression. If we recur, in the first 
place, to the original Hebrew, we find the corresponding words there to 
be, oD DN, mine ears hast thou spe The verb 3 (from 
79) means, seeeiccles to dig, to hollow out, e. g. a well, Gen. xxvi. 25; ; 
a pit, Ps. vii. 16; or pit-fall, Ps. lvil. 7; a saat or grave, Gen. 
1. 5; 2 Chron. xvi. 14. The verb 713 has also the meaning of pur- 
chasing, or procuring, e. g. water, Deut. iil. 6; particularly of procuring 
a supply of food and drink, 2 Kings, vi. 23; also of other things, e. g. 
a wife, Hosea iii. 2, where MSN has a Daghesh euphonic in the 3, 
These are all the meanings af this word, which the Hebrew Scriptures 
present. In translating % mM DiI, then, we may render it either 
mine ears hast thou opened, which. is als a small deflexion from the 
literal sense, (for to dig out a pit or well, is to open one;) or we may 
render it, ears hast thou provided for me, in which sense the LXX. seem 
plainly to have understood FWD, when they rendered it by xarnpriow. 
The former sense seems to be more analogical with the nature of the 
subject, and with the Hebrew idiom. The Hebrews speak of opening 
the ears, and uncovering them, in order to designate the idea of prompt 
obedience, of attentive listening to the commands of any one. E., g. 
Isa. 1. 4, we have yinwd TN » WY, he excited my ear to hear; and 
in ver. 5 is an equivalent expression, TN » MIND, he opened mine ear, 
which is explained in the corresponding ssi dtheiiiar, by "9 Sy) ‘238, 
and I was not refractory, i.e. I was obedient. So TN mba to uncover, 
to disclose the ear, means, to communicate any thing, or reveal it to 
another; e.g. 1 Sam. xx. 2. 12, 13; ch. xxii. 17. From such forms of 
expression, in Hebrew, with such a meaning, we may very ‘naturally con- 
elude that % 2 ON (in Ps. xl. 7,) means, thou hast opened mine 
ears, i. e. thou hast made me obedient, or, I am entirely devoted to thy 
service. And Ps. xl. 8, 9, which exhibits the consequence of having the 
ears opened, leads us almost unavoidably to make such a conclusion, 
respecting the meaning of the phrase in question. 
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If this view of the meaning be correct, then another interpretation, 
put upon the phrase by many critics, is not well founded. They render 
it, mine ears hast thou bored through. ‘They suppose the expression to 
be figurative, and to be borrowed from the Hebrew usage of boring 
through, with an awl, the ear of a person who became the voluntary 
servant of another, as described in Exod. xxi. 6. Deut. xv. 17. Mine 
ears hast thou bored through would then mean, ‘‘1 am, through life, 
thy voluntary servant,” or, “‘1 will be perpetually obedient to thee.” 
This sense, it will be seen, agrees in general with that put upon the 
phrase by the other mode of explanation. But the source of explanation, 
here adopted, does not seem to be admissible. In Exod. xxi. 6, the 
verb bore through is Y¥), (not TID, as in Ps. xl. 7;) and the instru- 
ment by which it is done, is named ye, an awl, a derivative of the 
verb YS). So in Deut. xv. 17, the instrument named is the same YS, 
and the action of boring through is expressed by INA MAW, thou shalt 
put wt through his ear, (not NS.) That YS and m2 ioalieaiaa very 
distinct actions, is sufficiently plain ; for to bore through any thing, and 
to dig or hollow out a pit, grave, or well, are surely very different 
actions, indicated in Hebrew by verbs as different as the English dig 
and bore through. Moreover, in Exod. xxi. 6, and Deut. xv. 17, the 
singular TR i is used, and not as here DYN, both ears. 

The original, then, in Ps. xl. 7. » na DIN, means, mine ears hast 
thou opened, i. e. me hast thou made readily or ‘attentively obedient; at 
least, this seems to be the meaning, if we make Isa. 1. 4, 5, our exegeti- 
cal guide. See Excursus XX. 

Ver. 6. ‘Odokavrwpara cat......evddcnoac, in whole burnt-offerings 
and [sacrifices] for sin, thou hast no delight. ‘Odoxavrwpara means, 
such offerings as were entirely consumed upon the altar ; so the corre- 
sponding Hebrew noi signifies. Iept dyapriac is an elliptical expres- 
sion, answering to the Hebrew original MIND, and which, completed, 
would be @veia rept dpapriac, sin-offerings. Ovx evddxnoac, Hebrew 
FON ND requirest not, desirest not, demandest not, hast no 
pleasure an. 

Ver. 7. Tore elrov, therefore I said, or, then I said. The first of 
these versions is approved by eminent critics. They suggest, that if 
rére (Hebrew t&) be referred to time merely, it seems very difficult to 
ascertain what is the precise meaning; for at what particular é¢me was 
it, that God did not delight in whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
sin? It may, however, be said, that the speaker here refers to the time 
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when he s disclosing these views respecting sacrifices. Supposing this 
to be the case, rdre would mean then, i. e. immediately after this senti- 
ment was declared; which would be very congruous with the context. 
If rére be rendered therefore, the meaning will be, ‘ because thou hadst 
no pleasure in sacrifices, therefore I said,” &c. Strictly —— 
nowever, rdre is not tllative. 1 prefer the other rendering. 

"Idov ijkw .... Séknua oov, Lo! I come, O God, to do thy will. (In 
the volume of the book tt is written respecting me.) 100d ifkw expresses 
the readiness of him who speaks, to obey the will of God. 

"Ey kepadide BiBdiov is a much agitated expression. The Hebrew is 
simply BD “2392, tn the roll, or volume of the book. But how does 
Kepadiou BuBdiov corréspond to this? Kegadice denotes the end or extre- 
mity of any thing, as being the head or summit of it. The Hebrew 2D, 
B:Brtov, was a manuscript rolled upon a cylinder of light wood, at the 
extremity of which were heads or knobs, for the sake of convenience to 
those who used the manuscript. The knob or head, xepaXie, is here taken 
as a part, which is descriptive or emblematic of the whole. Kepaditc BiBdéov 
means, therefore, a (.3Xéoy or “IBD, with a xeparic, i. e. a manuscript roll ; 
which was the form of the Jewish sian books, and is still retained in 
all their synagogues. It coincides, then, with regard to signification, 
very exactly with the Hebrew 49D nba, of which it is a translation. 

But what volume of manuscript- -roll. is here meant? Plainly, the 
one which was already extant when the Psalmist was writing. If the 
Psalmist was David himself, (as the title of the Psalm seems to affirm, ) 
the only parts of the Hebrew Scriptures then extant, and, of course, the 
only part to which he could refer, must have been the Pentateuch, and 
perhaps the book of Joshua. Beyond any reasonable doubt, then, the 
kegaNte BiBXiov (ADD NPN) was the Pentateuch. 

But what is there written, and how, respecting the personage who 
speaks in the fortieth Psalm? Rosenmiiller (on Ps. xl. 7.) translates 
the Hebrew oy DAND (yéyparrac wept éuov) by prescriptum est mihi, 
and appeals to 2 Kings, xxii. 13, for confirmation of this version. He 
compares, also, Gen. ii. 16. Ezra i. 2; where by is used after TAY and 
tP2, verbs of commanding or enjoining. _Gesenius approves this version, 
but Sprhditen no other instances to confirm it, which are of the same 
kind. He appeals, indeed, to Esth. ix. 23, where OR i is used after 1 ; 
and to Hos. viii. 12. 2 Kings, xvii. 37, and Prov. xxii. 20, where § j is 
used after the same verb, in order to confirm this interpretation. But 
the three last cases plainly denote nothing more, than that the matter 
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referred to was written for the use of another, or addressed to him. 
Such, too, is the case with the other example in Esth. ix. 23, as may be 
clearly seen by comparing Esth. ix. 20. With deference to the opinion 
of these very distinguished critics, I must still doubt, therefore, whether 
by aN means prescribere alicui. At most, there is only 2 Kings 
xxil. 13, which is apposite to establish this signification ; and even here 
the meaning in question is not necessary ; for soy ADIT may be ren- 
dered, with about equal significancy, which was written in respect to 
us, OF concerning us, i. e. for our sake, or to regulate our duties. The 
LXX. then, who translated Py AND by yéyparrat wept guod, translated 
it agreeably to the usual idiom of the Hebrew. The apostle, in our text, 
has evidently recognized the correctness of this version. The difference 
in meaning, between prescribed to me, and written concerning me, is a 
considerable one in this case. The first version would represent the 
speaker as saying, ‘‘ I come, O God, to do thy will, [i. e. my duty,] as 
I am commanded in the Scriptures to do.” The second, ‘ I come to 
offer my body, or myself, in place of the legal sacrifices; for, in the 
Scriptures, [i. e. in the law of Moses,] this is written concerning me.” 
Now, as to a choice of versions here, it will not be doubted, that the 
latter version accords with the reasoning and design of the apostle, or 
rather, that it is important to his purpose. The first version would not, 
indeed, contradict the design of the apostle; for he might say, it is pre- 
scribed in the Scriptures, that the Messiah should do the will of God, 
i, e. make himself an offering for sin. Compare Luke xxiv. 25—27. 46. 
Acts xvii. 2, 3. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. But I apprehend the meaning of the 
writer to be, that the book of the law, which prescribes sacrifices that 
were merely oka! or rapaoXal of the great atoning sacrifice by Christ, 
did itself teach, by the use of these, that something of a higher and 
better nature was to be looked for than Levitical rites. In a word, it 
pointed to the Messiah ; or, some of the contents of the written law had 
respect to him. So Michaélis, Storr, and others. Still, yéypamrac wept 
éuov may have respect to declarations in the Pentateuch, of a different 
and more direct nature. That there are such, Jesus himself affirms, 
John v. 46. So Paul, Acts xxvi. 22, 23. Gal. ili. 16, seq. Construed 
in either way, the amount of the phrase under consideration is, “‘ In the 
law of Moses I am described as coming to do thy will,” i. e. to offer my 
body as a sacrifice: compare ver. 10. 

That the Hebrews, to whom the apostle addressed himself, would 
recognize such an affirmation, and feel the force of it, seems to he 
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nearly certain, from the fact, that the writer without any hesitation 
addresses it to them, in order to produce conviction in their minds with 
respect to the point which he is labouring to establish. Certain it is, 
then, that both he and the Christian Hebrews to whom he wrote be- 
lieved that the Jewish ritual had respect to the sacrifice of the Mes- 
siah, and that he was virtually revealed, in the law of Moses, as a 
suffering Saviour, making atonement for the sins of his people. Were 
this not so, then the argument in Heb. x. 5—10, would be destitute of 
any real foundation, and consequently of any force, as a proof of what 
the writer is labouring to establish. 

‘O Gedc, Heb. TON, O my God. If the Messiah be considered as 
uttering this before his incarnation, and as Logos, then would it be an 
embarrassing circumstance to explain it, how in his simple Divine 
nature he could speak of “‘ my God.” But if considered as a prophetic 
anticipation of what he would say, during his incarnation, (and so it 
clearly seems to me the writer intends it should be considered) then 
6 Osde, or 6 Ged pov, accords with the usage of the Saviour in addressing 
the Father, as disclosed in the Gospel; Matt. xxvii. 46, al. 

To 3€Anpa cov. What this will is, see in ver. 10. 

Ver. 8. ’Avwrepoy héywy «ee evddcnoac, first, he says, “* Sacrifice, 
and oblation, and whole burnt-offering, and [offering] for sin, thou 
desirest not, nor hast pleasure in them.’ ’Avwrepor, literally above, 
which is equivalent here, to first, or in the first place. 

“Acree Kara tov vduov mpoopépovrar which are presented according 
to the law. ‘This is a parenthetic explanation, added by the writer, in 
order to show that the same legal sacrifices, in which the Hebrews were 
in danger of placing their confidence, were those which must be super- 
seded by the death of Christ. 

Ver. 9. Tére cipnxey ..4. TO SéAnpa cov, and then says, “ Lo, I come 
to do thy will.” We might expect cizwy here, instead of ¢ipynxer, for 
the regular construction of the sentence would seem to require it. 
But here is a sentence constructed in the Hebrew manner, which not 
unfrequently begins with a participle in the first clause, and then uses 
a verb in the second, when both stand in the same relation to the sequel 
of the sentence, see Heb. Gram. § 212.2. It is evident here, that dvwre- 
pov Néywr and rdre etonxe both bear the same relation to avarpet, x. 7. X. the 
sense of which, I may add, is rendered quite obscure by the period which 
most editors of the Greek Testament have put before it. 

’Avapet . . . orion, he abolishes the first, viz. the sacrifices, &c. 
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that he may establish the second, viz. the doing of the will of God, 
or the offering of himself as a sacrifice for sin, ver. 10. That is, ‘ doing 
the will of God,” or obedience to him even unto death, or the offering 
up of his body, is represented by the Psalmist as a substitute for legal 
sacrifices, and as an arrangement which would supersede them. 

It is quite plain, that dvarpe7, x... is an inference drawn from the 
two declarations recited in the context immediately preceding; for 
ap@rov certainly refers to the legal sacrifices, and dedrepoy to the obe- 
dience of the Messiah. But the construction of the sentence (for 
clearly it is in fact but one sentence) is Hebraistic, as noted above, and 
not according to the rules of classical Greek ; and it affords a notable 
example, how far the style of our author is from the easy, rhetorical, 
flowing method, of which so much has been said by late critics; and 
from that é\AnivKdrnc, which even Origen ascribes to him. 

Ver. 10. The writer proceeds to explain what is meant, in this case, 
by doing the will of God, and what is the efficacy of that obedience. 
"Ey » OedXfpare . . . égparak, by which will expiation is made for us, 
by the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. ’Ev } 0edf- 
pare means, by doing which will, i. e. by whose obedience. - ‘Hy:acpévor 
éopév, expiata sumus, conciliati sumus, purificati sumus, literally, we are 
consecrated, viz. to God, which necessarily implies, purified, atoned for ; 
see on d&yrdlw under ch. ii. 11. 

The latter part of the verse leaves no doubt, that the writer meant to 
refer the obedience in question, or the doing of the will of God, to 
“‘ obedience unto death,” to the voluntary sacrifice for simners, which the 
Saviour offered upon the cross; compare Phil. i. 8. 

The whole amount of the reasoning, in ver. 5—10, is this. ‘“‘ Ritual 
sacrifices for sin are not accepted by God, as sufficient to remove the 
penalty due to the moral turpitude of sin. But the obedience of the 
Messiah unto death, the offering of his body on the cross, is seficeent, 
and full iy supersedes the other sacrifices.” 

If all this be true, it follows, of course, that what the apostle had 
affirmed in ver. 3, is true, viz. that it is impossible for the blood of 
slain beasts to remove the penal consequences of sin, when considered 
in the light of a spiritual offence, and as having respect to the tribunal 
of God. 

‘Egaraé, once for all. The idea conveyed by this, is carefully re- 
peated again here, because it concerns a point, in respect to which the 
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Hebrews would be very prone to raise objections. ‘‘ You affirm,” 
they would naturally say, ‘‘that there is a resemblanee between the 
sacrifice of Christ and the annual expiatory sacrifices by the high priest. 
But there is evidently a great dissimilitude; for the expiation made by 
the high priest was repeated every year; while Christ suffered only 
once.” The apostle meets this difficulty, by showing, from various con- 
siderations, that being once slain as an expiatory offering, was alto- 
gether sufficient to satisfy the demands of the case. Compare Heb. ix, 
9—14, 25—28; x. 1—3; 10—14. Indeed, Christ, from the nature of 
the case, could die but once, ch. ix. 27, 28. 

Ver. 11. Kat wae pev ispeve «e+. Suoiac, now every high priest 
stands performing daily service, and oftentimes presenting the same 
sacrifices. Tléc tepeve, every, or any Levitical priest. “Eoryxe, stands, 
denoting the attitude of those who are in waiting or attendance upon 
another, and keep the position of standing, both as a token of respect, 
and asa state prepared for ready service. It is only the perfect, plu- 
perfect, aor. second active, and aor. first passive, of the verb torn, that 


_ have the intransitive meaning to stand. The other tenses are transitive, 


and mean, fo set, place, station, &c. See Buttmann § 95, and Wahl’s 
Lexicon, on the word; and compare, for a sense of the word like that 
above) Rev. vii. 9, 11; viii. 2. 

Tac abrac ...Ovciac. The same daily sacrifices were repeated without 
intermission; see Numb. xxviii. 2—6. 

Airwvec ovdérore ... + Gpapriag, which can never remove the penalty 
due to sin; compare ver. 1—3. That d&uapriac here means penalty due 
to sin, is plain; and that it may be properly so construed, no one will 
deny, who understands the full meaning of NWI, ny, and YWD, 

Ver. 12. Oiroc d& play .... Oeov, but this [priest] having offered a 
sacrifice for sin of perpetual efficacy, sat down at the right hand of 
God. In ver. 11, we have wig iepevc, i. e. every priest of the common 
order, every Levitical priest; the antithesis is ovroc, which refers to 
Christ, and which (if the ellipsis be supplied according to the gram- 
matical construction of sentences) must mean otro iepeve. 

Eic ro Sunvexec means the same thing here as drag in ch. ix. 26. 28; 
and é¢dmaé in ch.x. 10. I connect it with @voiay, and not (as Carpzoff) — 
with édSice. A sacrifice for perpetuity, is a sacrifice once for all, 
égarak, or, it is a sacrifice of perpetual efficacy, one that needs not to 
be repeated. 
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"ExdSuoey év de&G rov Ocod, see on Heb.i. 3. *ExaSuce here is opposed 
to Zornxe in the preceding verse. The latter denotes the attitude of a 
servant ; the former, that of a master or lord. 

Ver. 13. Td Aouroy éxdexdpevoc .... TodwY abrov, thenceforth waiting 
until his enemies be made his footstool. To dowroy means, for the 
rest, viz. of the time; therefore the idea conveyed by door here is, 
afterwards, thenceforth. ’Exdexdpevoc designates the attitude of wait- 
ing or expecting. The idea is, that the Messiah is seated on his throne, 
quietly expecting that his enemies will, in due time, be all subdued. 

Oi éyYpoi designates all those who are opposed to the character, 
doctrines, or reign of Christ. To make them his footstool, means 
thoroughly to subjugate and humble them ; compare ch. ii. 8. 1 Cor, xv. 
27,28. See the origin of this phrase in the custom described in 
Josh. x. 24. ; 

Ver. 14. Mia yap mpoopopg .... rove dyialopévovc, by one offering, 
then, he has for ever perfected those for whom expiation is made. 
Mig zpoogopG, viz. the offering of his own body, ch. vy. 10. Teredeiwxe, 
see on ch. ix. 9, and ch. x. 1. The meaning is, “‘ He has for ever 
removed the penalty due to sin, and procured for those, who were 
exposed to it, that peace of conscience which the law could never give; 
compare ver. ]—4. ‘AyraZopuévove, see on ch. ii. 11; ix. 13; x. 10. 

Ver. 15. Maprupet d€ hpiv......dywrv, moreover, the Holy Spirit 
also testifies [this] tous. Ae, moreover, a continuative of the discourse, 
here marking the transition to a new paragraph, in which appeal is 
made, by way of confirming what the writer had said. The Holy Spirit 
means, the Holy Spirit who speaks by the Scriptures; as the sequel 
shows, which is a quotation from the Scriptures. ‘Hiv, to us, means, 
that the sentiment which the writer had been inculcating, the truths 
which he had declared, are confirmed by what the Holy Spirit says to us, 
i.e. to us and to all, in the Scriptures of truth. 

Mera yao ro rooepncévar, for after having first said, viz. first in order, 
or in respect to time. 

Ver. 16. Airy f dvabfjxn, «. 7. X. See on ch. viii. 10, where is the 
same quotation. It is worthy of note, however, that even here, where 
the same passage is appealed to, the words are not all the same. 
In ch. viii. 10, we have 7@ olsp IopayA; in ch. x. 16, abrode; in the 
former, didove vopovg pov sic THY Cuavotav avroy; in the latter, didove 
vosoue prov ent Kapdiac abréy; in the former, éxt Kapdiac airaéy éxvypdw 


avrevc; in the latter, éxl roy dtavowy abrwy éxvypayw airodvc. Non 
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refert verbum, sed res ipsa. The meaning of both is the same. De 


minimis non curat lex. 

Ver. 17. Kai rév dpapriiy, «.r. d. (see on ch. viii. 12,) then [he 
says] ‘‘ Their sins,” &c. Kat, then, here evidently marks the apodosis, 
or corresponding and concluding part of the sentiment, and stands as a 
kind of counterpart to wpd in pera yap ro mpoeipnxévat, ver. 15; other- 
wise the sentence is an example of the anacoluthon. Compare ch. viii. 
10—12, where the distance, at which ray dpaprioy, x. 7. X. follows the 
first clause, justifies the translation here given to cat; a translation 
which, indeed, is frequently necessary in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to render the connexion of the sense plain. 

Ver. 18. The writer next proceeds to show for what purpose this 
quotation is here made, i. e. to express the sentiment, that under the 
new covenant, or gospel dispensation, absolute and final pardon is to be 
obtained. “Ozov dé dipeoie .... apapriac, now where there is remission 
of these, there is no more offering for sin. 

”Adeotc here means spiritual pardon, or remission, on the part of God, 
as judge and ruler of the world. Totrwy, i.e. robrwy &papremy Kah 
avop.wy, mentioned in the preceding verse. Odxéri, 1. e. offering is no 
more needed, is no more presented. 

This circumttance makes a great difference between the new covenant 
and the old one. Under the latter, sacrifices must be perpetually 
repeated ; and, after all, only civel and ecclesiastical pardon was to be 


obtained by them. Under the former, one sacrifice is sufficient, and 


avails to procure, for all nations, and all ages, spiritual pardon or 


remission of the penalty threatened to be inflicted in a future world. 


Well might the apostle call this a new covenant. 





The writer having gone through a comparison of the new dispensation with the 
old, and having shown, that whether Christ be compared with angels, who were 
the mediators of the Mosaic law, or with Moses himself, or with the high-priest of the 
Hebrews, he holds a rank far above them; having also shown, that whether the 
temple in which he ministers be compared with that at Jerusalem, or the sacrifice 


which he offers be compared with those sacrifices presented by the Jewish priests, either 


as to its exalted nature, its spiritual efficacy in respect to procuring pardon for sin, or 
the duration and extent of its effects, the Mosaic institutions are nothing more than the 
shadow, of which the Christian ones are the substance ; he now proceeds to the hortatory 
and admonitory part of his epistle. In this, various subjects are presented, which the 
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circumstances of those whom he was addressing rendered it expedient to consider. 
All that was peculiarly attractive to the Jew, in the Mosaic ritual; all that served to 
allure him away froin his adherence to Christianity, and expose him particularly to the 
danger of apostacy, the apostle has brought into view, in the preceding part of our 
epistle, with a design to show, that however attractive or important these things might 
in themselves be, there was something still more so in the Christian religion, something 
of which the Jewish religion offered only a shadow oradumbration. Nothing could be 
more apposite, then, to the case in hand, than the argument of the apostle, in the pre- 
ceding part of this epistle. 

The practical application which follows, is designed to excite those whom the writer 
addresses, to constancy and perseverance in their Christian profession, to dehort them 
from apostacy, and to warn them against its tremendous consequences. With his 
warnings, however, the apostle intermingles a great deal of encouragement and promise, 
in order to excite in them an earnest desire to obtain the rewards which would be 
bestowed on all who remained faithful to the end of their course. 

He begins the hortatory part, by an appeal to the great encouragement which 
the present privileges of the Hebrew Christians afforded them, to persevere in their 
Christian profession. 


Ver. 19. "Exovrec ovv, adedgol.... "Incov, since then, brethren, ye 
have free access to the sanctuary, by the blood of Jesus. Oiv, then, 
therefore, or since then.  Tlafpnyoia, in its first acceptation, means 
boldness of speech, or, the liberty of speaking without restraint. But 
the word is also used to designate freedom from restraint generally 
considered ; which is plainly the case here. Tappnoiay cic riv etoodor, 
literally, freedom in respect to entrance, i. e. free access, unrestrained 
liberty of approach. ‘Ayiwy, i.e. adnSwey, the heavenly sanctuary, 
cr, the presence of God, compare ch. ix. 24. ’Ey 70 atpare "Inood 
denotes, the means by which this access is procured, agreeably to what 
has been shown in ch. vii.—x. 

Ver. 20. “Hy évexainuey....C@cav, in a new and living way, which 
he has consecrated. ‘Oddy I take to be the accusative of manner, con- 
strued with cara understood; or it may be considered as a repetition of 
eigodcy, and in apposition with it. [pdegarov means recent, and has 
reference to the way lately opened by the new covenant or gospel dis- 
pensation. The way is called new, however, not merely because of 
this, but also, because those who draw nigh to God in it, have liberty 
of access in their own persons, to the mercy-seat, and there obtain par- 
don, by means of a sacrifice altogether different from that which was 
offered for worshippers by the Jewish priests. 

Zacav, i. gq. fSworowvoay, i. e. cig Zwhv dyovcay, leading to life, con- 
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erring life or happiness. So Zaw is often used in the New Testament. — 
But it may mean here, perennial, perpetual, (a frequent sense of Caw 
in the Hebrew Greek ;) and this would be altogether congruous with 
the preceding context, which insists on the perpetuity of the sacrifice — 
of Christ. On the whole, I prefer the former sense. So Theophylact, 
who assigns the following reason for the epithet Zdcay, viz. dre h mpwrn 
6d0¢ Savarndédpoy jv, i. e. because that any one who entered the inner 
veil of the temple was punished with death. But, here, viz. under 
the gospel, it is the way to life. 

’Evexaivice, consecrated, dedicated. To consecrate a way, is to open 
it for access, to dedicate it. to use. So Jesus opened the way of 
access for sinners to the eternal sanctuary, in which, if they go, they 
may obtain free access to God, and pardon for all their offences. 

Ata rod karawerdoparoc . . . capxde abrov, through the veil, that is, 
his flesh. I translate these words literally, because I am not well 
satisfied that I understand their meaning. The opinions of all the 
commentators, it would be tedious, if not useless, to recite. The prin- 
cipal interpretation, in which the most distinguished of them unite, is, 
that, as the veil of the temple must be removed in order to enter the 
inner sanctuary, so the body of Jesus must be removed (by death,) that 
we might have liberty of access to the sanctuary above. An exegesis 
which, while the facts to which it alludes are true, still presents a com- 
parison incongruous at first view, and seemingly requires a distorted 
imagination, to recognise it with any degree of satisfaction. 

I could more easily acquiesce in the idea, that there is a kind of 
paronomasia here, in respect to the word da. The form of it may be 
thus expressed. ‘‘ As the most holy place in the earthly temple could 
be approached only through (iz) the veil, i. e. through the aperture 
which the veil covered; so the heavenly sanctuary is approached only 
through (eva implied) the flesh, or body of Jesus.” In this last case, 
dua (if employed as here supposed) would mean, by means of, because 
of, on account of, viz. by means of the body of Jesus sacrificed for 
sin, see ver. 10, The paronomasia would consist in using dvd, in the 
first case, in the sense of through with respect to place; and, in the 
last case, in the sense of through with the signification of by means of. 
Instances could easily be accumulated, where the same word is employed 
in different senses, in the same sentence. E. g. ‘* Let the dead (vexpovc) 
bury their dead,” (vexpodc,) Luke ix. 60; where vexpovc, in the first 
case, means morally dead; in the second, physically dead. So 
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2 Cor. y. 21, ‘‘ He hath made him to be a sin-offering, (dpapriay,) who 
knew no sin,” (duapriay.) In like manner the apostle might say, ‘ As 
the Jews had access to the inner sanctuary of the temple, dua caramrerdo- 
piaroc, through the veil, so Christians have access to the heavenly sanc- 
tuary,” dua capKdc, i. e. dua mpoagopac asapxdc Inoov, compare ver. 10. 
And, although I would not admit paronomasia, except in cases where 
there are urgent reasons for it, it seems to be more tolerable here, than 
the other method of interpretation suggested above, and is certainly in 
harmony with the principles of the usus loqguendz of the sacred writers. 

But, after all, the mind still seems to feel a want of definite satisfaction, 
in regard to either of the methods of interpretation above proposed. May 
I be allowed, in a difficulty of such a nature, to propose at least for 
consideration, a third method of interpreting the expression rij¢ capKdg 
avrov? . 

In John i, 14, it is said, ‘* The Word became flesh, cap; to which 
the writer adds, cal éoxhywoev év hiv. In 1 Tim. iii. 16, we have Ged¢ 
épaveowsyn év capki, supposing the reading to be correct, (and the evi- 
dence seems to me quite in its favour, and so Dr. Knapp has judged.) 
In Rom. i. 4, a broad distinction is made between the nature of Christ 
kara capxa and his nature cara rvevpa dywotrnc; and in Rom. ix. 5, 
Christ is said to have descended from the Jewish fathers cara capka, 
while he is at the same time 6 éri rayrwy Oedc. In Phil. ii. 6, Christ, 
who was éy popdi) Geov,—éxévwoev Eavroy, popdiy dovrdov AaBwy. In all 
these, and in many more passages which might easily be added, the 
human nature or body of Christ seems to be regarded as a kind of tem- 
porary tabernacle, or veil of the Divine nature which dwelt in him. 
May not our author, in the verse under consideration, have had such an 
idea in his mind, when he wrote rot cararerdoparoc, rovr tort, Tig capKoc 
avrov? The idea would seem to be this; ‘‘ As the veil of the temple 
concealed the glory of Jehovah, in the holy of holies, from the view of 
men, so Christ’s flesh or body screened or concealed the higher nature 
from our view, (which dwelt within this veil, as God did of old within 
the veil of the temple.)” If, on this account, the apostle calls Christ’s 
flesh a veil, then we may easily make out the sense of the verse before 
us. It would stand thus: ‘‘ As God dwells behind the veil, in his 
earthly temple; so God dwells behind the veil of. Jesus’ body, in his 
spiritual temple, i. e. he can be approached only through the medium of 
this, or by means of this.” So the context which precedes; “ free 
access to the sanctuary is éy dare Inaot.”” That the writer had in his: * 
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mind a design to compare the veil of the Jewish temple, as the medium 
between the worshipper, and the visible presence of Jehovah, to the body 
of Christ (cipé airod) as the medium of access to God, or what must 
interpose between God and him, and this specially in reference to Christ’s 
sufferings and death, seems to be, on the whole, quite clear. But which 
of the ways now proposed will best present this general idea, or whether 
any of them are sufficiently grounded, to be fully admitted, is a question 
on which the reader must be left to judge for himself. My own appre- 
hension, on the whole, is, that the occasion of calling Christ’s flesh a 
veil, or of comparing it to a vezi, lies in the views stated under this last 
explanation ; while, at the same time, the actual comparison of the veil 
of the temple and of Christ’s body, is confined to the single point, that 
each is a medium of access to God. If you say, ‘‘ The comparison is, 
in most respects, without grounds of analogy, and the two things widely 
dissimilar ;”” my answer is, that there is as much congruity in it, as there 
is in the comparison between the physical death of Christ, in Rom. vi., 
and the moral death of believers to sin, to which the former is there 
compared. Indeed, between all objects of comparison, when God or 
Christ is one of these objects, there must of course be a dissimilarity that 
is exceedingly great in some repects, although there may be an analogy 
in some others. 

In whatever light our passage is viewed, it will be conceded, that its 
language is far from being in that easy flowing style, which has been so 
often asserted of our epistle. 

Ver. 21. Kal iepéa ......Qc0v, i. e. Kat Exovrec iepéa, x. Tr. d. the 
participle being implied, which was expressed at the beginning of 
ver. 19. Compare ch. iv. 14; v.10; vii. 17. 20. 26; viii. 1. ‘Iepéa 
péyay is the same as 73 WIS, high priest, a Hebraism. "Ent rév 
olkov rod Oeod, compare ili. 1—6, It designates here the spiritual house 
of God, i. e. Christians. | 

Ver. 22. TIpocepywpesa, let us draw nigh, i. e. ro Oe, which is 
implied. The manner of the expression is borrowed from approach to 
the most holy place in the temple, where God peculiarly dwelt. 

Mera aAnSuvijc......miorewc with a true heart, in full confidence. 
’"AdnSuviic¢ means, sincere, faithful, true, and designates sincerity of 
Christian profession, faithful attachment to Christianity, in opposition 
to an insincere or an apostatizing state of mind. T)npogopia means, a 
full measure. _ UAnpodopig rlarewo means, unwavering, undoubting 
faith, a fulness of faith, which leaves no room for apostacy or scep- 
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ticizm. How exactly this exhortation was adapted to the state of the 
Hebrews, it is easy to perceive. 

"Eppayriopévoe .... wovnpac, being purified as to our hearts from 
a@ conscrousness of evil, literally, betng sprinkled as to our hearts, &c. 
The expression is borrowed from thte rites of the law, agreeably to which 
very many ceremonial purifications, as we have seen, were made by the 
sprinkling of blood either upon persons or utensils, This was external. 
But when the writer says here, épavriopévor rac Kapdiac, he designates 
spiritual, internal purification, and shows that he is not speaking of 
any external rites. This internal purification is effected by the blood 
of Jesus, with which Christians. are figuratively said to be sprinkled. 
But the construction, éfpavrispévoe . . . awd ... shows that the 
participle é6payriepévor is to be ‘taken in the secondary or metaphorical 
sense, i. e. purified from, cleansed from. 

Luvewhoewce wovnpadc, a consciousness of evil, or, a conscience op- 
‘pressed with evil or sin. Perhaps both senses are included ; for both 
are characteristic of Christian sincerity and full faith, which is incom- 
patible with a consciousness of evil designs, and which frees men from 
an oppressive sense of past evil, by inspiring them with the hopes of 
pardon. 

Ver. 23. Kat Nedovpévoe. . . kaSapp, having also our bodies washed 
with pure water; another expression, borrowed from the frequent 
washings prescribed by the Levitical law, for the sake of external puri- 
fication. See Exod. xxix. 4; xl. 31, 32. Lev. xvi. 4; also ch. vi. 
xiv. xv. et alibi. It seems to me, that here is a plain allusion to the 
use of water in the initiatory rite of Christian baptism. This is alto- 
gether consonant with the method of our author, who is every where 
comparing Christian institutions with Jewish ones. So, in the case 
before us, he says, ‘‘ The Jews were sprinkled with blood, in order that 
they might be purified so as to have access to God; Christians are 
internally sprinkled, i. e. purified by the blood of Jesus. The Jews 
were washed with water, in order to be ceremonially purified so as to 
come before God ; Christians have been washed by the purifying water 
of baptism.” So Ananias exhorts Saul to be baptized, and wash away 
his sins, Acts xxii. 16. In this latter case, and in that before us, the 
phrase is borrowed from the legal rite of washing for purification. In 
Heb. x. 23, no particular stress is to be laid on the mere external 
‘rite of washing the body; for the connexion shows, that the whole is 
designed to point out the spiritual qualifications of sincere Christians 
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for access to God. But the manner of expression turns wholly upon a 
comparison with the Jewish rites. | 
Karéxwpev rv dpodoylay .... érayyerduevoc, let us hold fast th 
hope which we profess; for faithful is he who has promised. ‘Opodoyiav 
means, profession or confession of the Christian religion, which is here 
called 2\xidoc, in reference to the hopes which it occasions or inspires. 
The idea is, ‘‘ Let us firmly retain our profession of that religion which 

fills us with hope respecting future rewards and happiness.” 

Torde yap 6 érayyeAGpevos, i. e. let us firmly adhere to our religion, 
because God, the author of those promises which it holds forth, will 
certainly perform them; he is faithful, i. e. true to his word, and alto 
gether worthy of confidence in respect to his promises. 

Ver. 24. Kal xaravoipev.... tpywv, let us also bear in mind one 
another, so as to excite to love and good works. Karavowpev, consider 
attentively, have a regard to, think upon, or bear in mind. The writer 
means, that it is the duty of the Hebrews to cherish a mutual spirit of 
interest or concern for each other; and this, in such a way as would be 
the means of mutually exciting each other to more distinguished benevo- 
lence and good works. The perils to which they were exposed, rendered 
such advice very timely. 

Ver. 25. Mi) éyxaradsixovrec .... mapaxadovyrec, not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, (as the custom ofsome is, ) but admonish- 
ing [one another.] "Eyxaradelrovrec is in the same construction with 
karavodpey in ver. 24, and consequently agrees with jete understood. 
‘Eavroy relates to the first person plural here; as it does elsewhere, 
e.g. Rom. viii. 23. 1 Cor. xi. 31. 2 Cor.1.9; x. 12. 14. In like 
manner, tapaxadovryrec requires a\AfAove to be mentally supplied after 
it; which is expressed after xaravodpev. That wapaxadéw means to 
admonish, any common lexicon will show. The whole sentence is in 
the usual manner of the writer, who very frequently employs koivwotg in 
warnings and admonitions. 

Kal rocotvrp paiddoy . . . tyéoav, and this [do] so much the more, as 
ye see the day approaching. That is, be more earnest and constant, in 
mutual admonition and efforts to excite each other to Christian diligence 
and perseverance, in proportion as the time draws near, when the judg- 
ments denounced against the Jewish nation, by the Saviour, will be 
executed. ‘Hyuépay, eay, is doubtless an elliptical expression for ijpéoav, 
xuplov, mim Di’; a very common expression of the Hebrew writers, for 
a time of distress, of chastisement; a time in which God executes the 
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threats which have been uttered by his prophets. Compare Psalm 
xxxvii. 13. 1 Sam. xxvi. 10. Ezek. xxi. 25; xiii. 5. Job xviii. 20; 
xxiv. 1. Amosyv.18. Jer. xxx. 7. Joel i. 15. Isa. ti, 12. Rev. xvi. 14, 
et alibi. Now, as Christ had foretold the destruction of the Jewish 
temple and nation, (which could not be unknown to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians,) what could be more natural than for the apostle to say—*‘ Bre- 
thren, do-every thing in your power to guard against apostacy. And 
this the inore, because a return to Judaism would now be very ill-timed ; 
the season is near, when the Jewish temple and state are to be des- 
troyed.” All this is surely very apposite to the case in hand. 

But if we should suppose (with not a few of the recent commentators) 
that the writer here alludes to the day when Christ should reappear, and 
commence a visible reign on earth, (which they suppose the apostles to 
have believed in common with many individual Christians of early times,) 
then I could not perceive so much force in the apostle’s argument. It 
would run thus: “ Be very strenuous in using all means to guard against 
defection from Christianity to Judaism; and this so much the more, 
because, in a little time, Christ will commence his visible reign on earth.” 
I will not deny, that the hope of reward for perseverance in Christian 
virtue, to be bestowed under this new order of things, might be used as 
an argument to dissuade from apostacy; but plainly, the argument as 
above stated is more cogent, and more to the writer’s purpose. How it 
can be proved to any one, after he has read and well considered Paul’s 
second epistle to the Thessalonians, that this apostle believed in the 
immediate and visible advent of Christ, is more than I am able to see. 

For these reasons, I hesitate not to apply the phrase, jjépar éyyiZovear, 
to the time in which the Jewish state and temple were to be brought to 
an end. 

Ver. 26. ‘Exovotwe yap .... Svoia, moreover, should we voluntarily 
make defection from our religion, after receiving the knowledge of the 
truth, no more sacrifice for sin remaineth. ‘Exovciwe, 1 apprehend, is” 
not to be construed here with metaphysteal exactness, but has reference 
to the common and acknowledged distinction in the Jewish law between 
the sins of oversight or inadvertence, ( M22, ) and those of presumption. 
For the first class, see Lev. iv. 2. 13. 22.27. Numb. xv. 27—29; for the 
second, Numb. xv. 30, 31, where the presumptuous offender is described 
by the expression, FW) Tl Mwy”, WR, who acts with a high hand. 
That this is the kind of offence to which the apostle alludes, is evident ; 
for he distinguishes it expressly from the sin of oversight or inadvertence, 
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(7224, ) by saying, that it is committed after being enlightened by the 
gospel. ‘Exovoiwe means then, deliberately, with forethought, with 
settled intention, and not by merely sudden and violent impulse, or by 
oversight. | 

That auapraydyrwy, in this case, refers to the sin of apostacy, is quite 
plain from the context and the nature of the case, as well as from the 
object which the writer has in view. ’‘AdnSetac, true doctrine, i. e. the 
gospel, Christian instruction. 

Ovx tre .... Svoia, i. e. if you make defection from Christianity, and 
renounce your hope and trust in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, no other 
is provided, or can be provided, for you. No other makes real atone- 
ment for sin; this being renounced, therefore, your case is desperate. 
The sacrifice under the new covenant is never, like the Jewish offerings, 
to be repeated. Apostacy from your present religion, then, is final 
perdition. | 

Ver. 27. ofepa dé rig . . . drevavriove, but a kind of fearful expec- 
tation of punishment, yea, of burning indignation [awaits us,] which 
will consume the adversaries. Kpicewe often means, condemnation, and 
sometimes the consequences of it, i. e. punishment, as here. ZijAog wupdg 
is equivalent to the Hebrew NI) WN, Zeph. i. 18, which means vehe- 
ment displeasure, severe punishment, fierce flames. Both éxdoxy and 
éi\og are nominatives to doXelrerar understood. ’EoSiev, consume, 
devour, destroy, like the Hebrew DDN, Deut. xxxil. 22. So Homer, 
I]. xxxiil. 182, ravrac rip éoSier. ‘Yrevavriove designates all who oppose 
themselves to the character, claims, and kingdom of Christ. 

Ver. 28. ’ASerfioag ric . . . aroSvhoxer, whosoever violated the law 
of Moses, suffered death without mercy, in case there were two or three. 
witnesses. The meaning is not, that every transgression of the Mosaic 
law was punishable with death, but that in. all the cases which were of a 
capital nature, death without reprieve or pardon was inflicted, where suf-. 
ficient testimony could be had. See Numb. xv. 30, 31. 

"Ext evoly i} rpioi pdprvowy, see Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15. The Hebrew 
%® Sy is rendered éxi by the LXX.; and well, for éri denotes, in case 
that, on the condition that, any thing is done, or happens. The mean- 
ing plainly is, ‘‘ provided two or three witnesses testify to a crime worthy 
of death.” 

Ver. 29. Woow, doxeiré . . . warararijoac, of how much sorer punish- 
ment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God? Aoxeire implies an appeal, on the part of the 
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writer, to the conscience and judgment of his readers, who, it is taken 
for granted, will decide according to his own views in respect to the 
point in question. “Aéwfcera: is applied either to desert of reward, or 
of punishment; just as we say, in English, ‘‘ The man is worthy of 
reward,” or ‘‘ worthy of death.” 

Karararjoace signifies, to treat with contempt, to spurn at, to treat 
with contumely. Apostasy from the Christian religion implies this ; 
and the peculiar criminality of it is here argued, from the superior claims 
which Christ has, on every account, to regard and fidelity. 

Kai 76 aipa .... iyysaoSn, and hath regarded the blood of the cove- 
nant, by which he hath been consecrated, as unclean. The mode of 
expression is taken from the Jewish rites. When the people of Israel 
renewed their covenant with God, Moses sprinkled them with blood, 
Heb. ix. 19, 20; Exod. xxiv. 8. This is called the blood of the cove- 
nant. So, under the new covenant, when Christians are consecrated to 
the service of Christ, and make an open profession of his religion, (as 
the people of Israel did of theirs,) they are figuratively said to be 
sprinkled or cleansed with the blood of Jesus: compare Heb. ix. 14; 
x. 22; xiii. 20. 1 Cor. xi. 25. 1 John i. 7. 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. i. 5. 
And as they enter into covenant with Christ at such a time, pledging 
themselves to obedience and fidelity, so the blood with which they are 
said to be sprinkled, is called the blood of the covenant. The sense of 
the expression is plainly spiritual, but the form of it is borrowed from 
the Jewish ritual. mi 

Kowov irynodpevoc, regarding it as common or unclean, i e. as blood 
not consecrated, but like any common blood; therefore, as having no 
consecrating or cleansing power, as not having set apart those, who 
were sprinkled with it, for the peculiar service of God in the gospel, 
nor laid them under peculiar obligations to be devoted to the cause of 
Christ. 

‘Ey © tyyeaoSn, by which he has been consecrated, i. e. to Christ, 
set apart for his service; anothér expression, borrowed from the Jewish 
rite of consecrating things to the service of God in the temple, by 
sprinkling them with blood. See on ch. ix. 22. 

Kai ro rvetpa rite xapiroc évuBpicac, and hath done despite to the 
Spirit of grace. ’EvvBpicac designates the idea of treating with spite, 
or malignity, or contempt ; and is nearly equivalent to carararqoag 
above. Ivetdpa rije xdpirog means, either the gracious Spirit, or the 
Spirit who bestows grace, i. e. religious spiritual favours and gifts. 
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Compare 1 Cor xii.4—11. But many commentators interpret rvedpa 
Tig xapirog aS meaning simply grace, or gospel blessings. But this 
does not accord with the idiorn of our epistle; comp. ch. vi. 4, where 
apostates are described as having been perdyove mvebvparoe ayiov. The 
question, however, whether zveduza here means agent or influence, is 
not so easily settled; for the sense is good and apposite, interpreted in 
either way. I incline to adopt the former meaning. 

Ver, 30. This awful warning the apostle follows up with a quotation 
from Scripture, descriptive of the tremendous nature of the punishment 
threatened. Otdaper yup ..+. Kupwc, surely we know him who hath 
said, To me belongeth punishment, I will inflict it. The passage is 
quoted from Deut. xxxil. 35, pou Opa ”, to me belongeth punishment 
and retribution. ’Exdixnace, like the Babes O43, literally means 
vengeance, revenge. But as this is evidently spoken of God only 
avSpwrora Swe, the meaning is, that God does that which is analogous 
to what men do when they avenge themselves, i. e. he inflicts punish- 
ment. The idea is rendered intense, by the subsequent intimation, that 
the almighty, eternal God will inflict such punishment. 

Agyet Kiptoc are words of the apostle, not of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and are probably added here, to show the end of the quotation made, 
and to enforce the threatening; for in the same way, the Hebrew 
prophets often expressed themselves when they uttered comminations, 
adding to them mim DN2, thus saith Jehovah. 

Kal rédw . . . adv abrov, and again, “* The Lord will judge his 
people.” This aciating may be either from Deut. xxxii. 36, or Psalm 
exxxv. 14, both places containing the same expression. If it be from 
the former place, then it is on account of the clauses that intervene 
between the first quotation and this, that the writer says, cai radu. If 
from the latter, then the reason for subjoining xal radu, is still more 
evident. 

Kpcyet means here, as often, to pass sentence of condemnation, to sub- 
ject to punishment, to punish. The corresponding arixoe, in the Hebrew, 
clearly shews that such is the sense of the original Yr; for it runs thus, 
both in Deut. xxxii. 36, and Ps. cxxxv. 14, DM? yay Wi, and on 
his servants will he take vengeance. Probably the expression in Psalm 
exxxy. 14, is a mere quotation of Deut. xxxii. 36. 

Ver. 31. Well may the writer add, goPepoy .... évroc, itis a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. ’Epmeceiy tic rag yeipag, 
"Ta 2D), means, to be at the disposal of his vindictive power, i. e. of 
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his punitive justice. It is a Hebraistic mode of expression, for the 
classic writers say, receiv bd rae yeipag Lwyro¢g probably here means, 
ever-living, as it commonly does elsewkere, when applied to God. This 
idea, moreover, augments the dreadful nature of the punishment; which 
is altogether apposite to the writer’s design. 

Ver. 32. The writer now proceeds to enforce his admonition against 
apostacy, by holding up to the Hebrews encouragement to persevere 
from the experience of former days, when they remained steadfast amid 
many trials and sufferings. 

"AvapuprioxeoSe dé tac mpdrepav . . . madnparwy, call to mind, now, 
former days, in which, after ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
contest with sufferings. That is, ‘‘ Faint not, be not discouraged, at 
the prospect of trials. Look back to the time when ye patiently endured 
severer trials than ye now suffer, and still persevered. Continue to do 
as you have already done.” 

‘Hpépac, like the Hebrew DD, is often used for time, season, indefi- 
nitely. wrieSévrec refers to the illumination which they received, when 
the knowledge of the Christian religion was first imparted to them. 
What the &9Anowe raSnpdrwy was, is explained in the verses which follow. 

Ver. 33 Totro pév . . . Searpifduevor, partly because ye were made a 
public spectacle, both by reproaches and afflictions. Tovropév.... 
rovro dé correspond, and when thus related, bear the sense which is here 
given to them. ’Ove:dvopoice refers to the reproachful appellations and 
language, addressed to Christians by their persecutors; SAieor, to the 
various sufferings inflicted upon them by the same. In this way, they 
were exposed to public view, SearpiZépevor, i. e. held up to the world as 
persons worthy of reproach and ill-treatment, or made a spectacle to the 
world as sufferers of these things, and thus loaded with disgrace. 

Totro d&€ . . . yevynSévrac, and partly because ye were associated 
with those who were thus treated. That is, a part of their &9Anore con- 
sisted in the sympathy which they were called to exercise towards others 
who were reproached and persecuted. ’Avaarpégopar I have rendered 
as having a passive sense here, viz. who were thus treated ; and so many 
critics render it. Still it would be difficult to find a classical example of 
giving to this verb a passive sense, inasmuch as it is commonly used in 
the middle voice, and employed as a verb neuter deponent. I have 
translated ad sensum. | 

Ver. 34. Kal yap . . . ovveraShoare, for ye did truly sympathize 
with those who were prisoners. Instead of déoptorc, prisoners, some 
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manuscripts and editions, with several of the fathers, have Seopoic pov ; 
which is the reading of the received text, and is preferred by Matthie, 
Michaélis, Carpzoff, Noesselt, and others. But deopuioce has the weight 
of authority in its favour; it is sufficiently consonant with the con- 
text; and it is, perhaps, on the whole, more natural to suppose the 
writer to have spoken of ‘‘ sympathizing with prisoners,” than ‘ with 
bonds.” There is no important objection, however, to the latter expres- 
sion; and if Paul be the writer of our epistle, decpotc pov gives a very 
emphatic meaning. 

Kal rijv daprayiy .. . mpocedékacSe, and cheerfully endured the 
plundering of your own property. This was a part of the Sddpec 
which they had suffered in former times. 

Tuwoxorrec Exe . . . pévovcav, knowing that ye have for your- 
selves, in heaven, a possession of a better and more lasting nature. 
"Eavroic, dativus commodi. “Yrapiw, any thing possessed, estate, pro- 
perty. Kpeirrova, better than earthly possessions, i. e. spiritual, hea- 
venly, not material and earthly. Mévoveay, enduring, permanent, not 
perishable, fleeting, temporary, like all earthly possessions. 

Ver. 35. M1 &roBddnre . . . peyadny, cast not away then your con- 
fidence, which will obtain a great reward. That is, act as you formerly 
did, and thus gain possession of the xpeirrova cal pévovoay vraptiy. 

Ver. 36. ‘Yxopovijg yap .. . érayyediay, ye have need, no doubt, 
of patience, in order that when ye have done the will of God, ye 
may receive the promised blessing. Patience they needed, because of 
the many trials and temptations to which they were still exposed. 
Tap, surely, truly, and, (which is equivalent,) it ts true, no doubt. 
The writer means as much as to say, ‘‘I readily concede, that patience 
is requisite, in your present circumstances, in order that you should 
persevere.” To do the will of God, here, is to obey the requirement, 
to believe and trust in Christ. ’Erayyediay thing promised, reward 
proffered ; for the promise itself they had already received. ‘Exay- 
yediav here, and pucSamodociay in ver. 35, both refer to the trapiw 
kpeirrova kal pévovoay mentioned in ver. 34, and which is — repre-— 
sented as promised to them in case of obedience. 

Ver. 37. "Ere yap pixpov .... xpomet, however, yet a very little 
while, and he who is coming will come, and will not delay. That 
is, the Messiah (6 épydpuevoc) will speedily come, and, by destroying the 
Jewish power, put an end to the sufferings which your persecutors inflict 
upon you. Compare Matt. xxiv. “Ocoy dcoy is an intensive form 
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of expression, which is applied either to things great or small, like 
NID. TNID, It is employed in the like way, however, by the classic 
Greek authors. The whole phrase resembles that in Hab. ii. 3, 
“WIN? Xv) Na? N12‘) , Jor it, (viz. the vision) will surely come to pass, 
it will not delay. ‘Tf, however, it be an actual quotation, the appli- 
cation of the words is different from that of the original, and the 
writer designed merely to use the language to express his own ideas. 
In fact, the Septuagint version of the passage in Habakkuk, differs 
slightly from the words used by the apostle. It runs thus, dri gpy6- 
pevoc ike, kat ov pi) xpovion. It seems quite probable, (considering 
the quotation from Hab. ii. 4, which follows,) that the apostle had the 
Hebrew expression above quoted in his mind. But it seems equally 
plain also, that he has made use of it only as the medium of express- 
ing his own particular idea, and not as a designed quotation used 
according to the exact idea of the original. I have marked it as a 
quotation, however, in my version, because the words appear to be 
quoted. 

Ver. 38. ‘O 0€ Sixawog &k miorewo Choerar, the just, too, shall lve 
by faith. In Hab. ii. 4, it is NP INWINA PTS), which (if rendered 
according to the accents) will be, The just by Feith shall live, i. e. 
the just man who has faith shall be preserved. The expression in our 
verse is capable of the same translation, and Dr. Knapp has pointed it 
so as to be construed this way. But I apprehend, after all, that this 
is not the meaning of either the Hebrew or Greek phrase. Faith 
is put here as the means of preservation, in opposition to apostacy or 
defection, in the other part of the verse, which is the means of destruc- 
tion or disapprobation. ‘‘ A persevering confidence or belief in Christ,” 
(the writer means to say,) ‘‘ will be the means of preservation, when 
the Lord shall come to execute his judgments upon the Jewish nation.” 
So the LXX. understood the phrase, which they have rendered 6 éé 
dixawg &k mistewco pov Choerac; as if they read *NIWINA instead of 
WIA, The meaning of é« ziorewe pov, must of course ‘be, by farth, 
or " confidence in me, which expresses the condition of being saved, 
rather than the peculiar character of the person who is saved. I 
understand the expression, in Hebrew and in our epistle, in a similar 
way. If the apostle meant to quote here, it is evident that he has not 
adhered to the text of the Septuagint. 

Kai gay trooreiknrat . . . év aro, but if any one draw back, my 
ecoul hath no pleasure in him. I hesitate whether to translate cai here 
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as the disjunctive but, or to consider it as an elliptical expression 
for kat déyer, i. €. Kai éyee 6 ede vel } ypag}. The latter resembles 
the usage of this epistle; see ch. i. 10: ch. x. 17. The former sense, 
(xai, but,) is quite common in the New Testament writers. Either 
method of interpretation is consistent with idiom, and with the scope of 
the writer. I have, on the whole, preferred the antithetic form of the 
sentence, and rendered xai, but. 

’"Eay trooreiAnrat, x. r. X. seems plainly to be a quotation from Hab. 
ii. 4. The apostle, however, has changed the order of the verse, quot- 
ing the latter part of it first, and the former part last. The original 
Hebrew runs thus, 12 1W5) Tw ND m2By M31, behold, the scornful, 
his mind shall not be happy ; ; or (as Gesenius translated’ See! he whose 
soul is unbelieving shall, on account of this, be unhappy. The LXX. 
who have rendered the Hebrew in exact accordance with the words of 
clause preceding. This is the more probable reading, ‘but it cannot 
now be critically defended. We can only say, therefore, that the 
quotation of the apostle is, on general grounds, ad sensum, but not 
ad literam. The sentiment of the Hebrew is, that the scorner or un- 
believer of that day should be unhappy; the sentiment of the apostle, 
that the unbeliever, i. e. the apostate Christian who renounces his reli- 
gion, shall incur Divine disapprobation. The same sentiment lies at the 
foundation, in both cases. Such disapprobation the last clause ex- 
presses, ov« evdoxet vy pou év avr@, where the negative form of expres- 
sion is employed (as often in sacred and also classical writings) instead 
of the affirmative, i. e. ‘‘ he shall be an object of my displeasure.” 

Ver. 39. “Hyeic dé otk .. . aawdecav; but we are not of those who 
draw back to destruction. ‘Yroorodfe is the abstract noun, shrinking 
back, timidity, withdrawing ; and (as is common) the abstract is here 
put for the concrete, i. e. for persons who withdraw or shrink back, 
viz. from their Christian profession. The consequence of such with- 
drawing is amwXeva ; see ver. 26, 27. 

"ANAG TioTEwe, Eig wEpiToinow Wuyiic, but of those who believe to the 
salvation of the soul. Iepiroinow means literally, obtaining, acquiring, 
possessing. But as it is here placed in antithesis to admo@deay, it 
plainly means, saving or salvation. Ticrewc, faith, belief, is an ab- 
stract noun used instead of a concrete, in the same manner as iro 
roAje above. 
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Having mentioned faith, or belief, confidence, as a peculiar and most important — 
characteristic of those who persevere in the Christian religion, so as to secure their sa~ 
vation; the writer now proceeds, with great force and propriety, to make his appeal to 
the Oid Testament Scriptures, in order to show that faith or confidence in the Divine 
promises has, in all ages, been the means of perseverance in true religion, and conse- 
quently of salvation. In ch. x. 34—39, the apostle had exhorted his readers to per- 
severe in waiting for the rewards of a future world, traptw tv obpavoie xpsirrova rai 
pivovoay .. . puoSamodociay peyddny .. . Tv éwayyeiay. He now goes on to 
show more fully, that the very nature of faith, and the character of believers, demand 
this. All believers, in every age, have done so: and the Hebrews ought to follow their 
example. See, on the nature of the faith brought to view in this chapter, p. 129. 
et seq. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1. The general nature of faith is first explained. "Eom dé 
mioric . . . BAreropévwy, now faith ts confidence in respect to things 
hoped for [and] convincing evidence of things not seen. ‘Yrdorane, 
confidence, confident expectation. Others, with Chrysostom, ‘ Faith 
gives reality or substance to things hoped for.” The sense is good; but 
the shade of meaning is not exactly hit. If this were the idea of 
imdaracic, we might expect the antithetic word to be dowpdrwy or avidwy 
incorporeal or immaterial things, instead of éAmiZopévwy. The use of 
iréaracic, in the sense of confidence, &c. belongs to the later Greek, and 
is frequent in the New Testament. This sense is evidently appropriate 
here. The writer had just been exhorting his readers not to cast away 
their confidence or boldness, which would ensure a great reward, ch. x. 35. 
If any one should object to this exhortation, that the objects of reward 
were all future and unseen ; the reply is, that ‘ the very nature of belief 
or faith implies confidence in respect to objects of this nature. All the 
patriarchs and prophets possessed such faith.” ’Edm:Zouévwy means, 
things future which are the objects of hope, and not of present fruition. 
The things future are the rewards which have just been mentioned above. 

"Ereyxoc, demonstration, proof, convincing evidence. This last idea I 
have expressed in the translation. The meaning is, that faith in the 
Divine word and promises is equivalent to, or supplies the place of, proof 
or demonstration, in regard to the objects of the unseen world, i. e. it 
satisfies the mind respecting their reality and importance, as proof or 
demonstration is wont to do. 
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That the faith here brought to view, and adverted to through ch. xi. is 
not specifically what some theologians call saving faith, viz. faith im 
Christ in an appropriate and limited sense, is evident from the nature of 
the examples which are subjoined by the writer; e.g. ver. 3—5.7,8.11, &c. 
In this chapter, faith is belzef or confidence generally in Divine decla- 
rations, of whatever nature they may be; for it does not always have 
respect even to promises, or to the future ; e. g. ver. 3. Now, the same 
confidence in what God declares, respecting subjects of such a nature as 
are brought to view in this chapter, would lead the person who exercises 
it, to confidence in all which God might declare respecting the Messiah, 
and consequently to belief in Christ. It is then called by theologians, 
saving faith. But it should be remembered, that this is only a con- 
venient technical phrase of modern theology; not one employed by the 
sacred writers. The true and essential nature of faith is, confidence in 
God, belief in his declarations ; and whether this be exercised by believ- 
ing in the Scripture account of the creation of the world; or, as Abei, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, and others, exercised it, in respect to 
specific objects; or, by believing on the Messiah; it is evidently the 
same disposition of mind in all cases. It is confidence in God. It is, 
therefore, with perfect propriety, that our author here excites the Hebrews 
to persevere in their Christian faith, by various examples which exhibit 
the power of faith in the ancient worthies, as a principle of pious and 
virtuous belief and action. 

Ver. 2. ’Ev ravrn yap .....+ mpeofurepor, on account of this, more- 
over, the ancients were commended. Maprvpéw not unfrequently means, 
to applaud, praise, commend, openly signify approbation. See Wahl’s 
Lexicon, No. 2. This is evidently the sense of the word here. 

Ver. 3. Ilicres vootpev . . . yeyovéva, by faith we perceive that the 
worlds were formed by the word of God, so that the things which are 
seen were not made from those which appear. Tiore:, confidence, in the 
account which the Scriptures (viz. Gen. i.) give of the creation. It is 
confidence in Ged, too; for there could be no other witness of what was 
then done; at least, there could be none of the human race. Noodpev, 
we perceive, apprehend, attain to an apprehension of. KarnprieSat, 
ordinare, disponere, not simply to create or bring into being, but also to 


fit, prepare, form, i. e. reduce to form and order. ’Arévac, worlds, i. e. | 


the universe, pyadiy; see on Heb. i. 2. That aidvac, in this case, 
cannot mean seculum or evum, is sufficiently plain; for in what tolerable 
sense could the writer say, that seculum or eevum was, not made 
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£k Guwvopevwy, 1. q. was made é« ju) patvouerwy, or, out of nothing? That 
the assertion in the negative form, is of the same import as if it were of 
the positive form, might be easily shown by appeal to a multitude of the 
like cases of irdrnc, in the Scriptures. ‘* John confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,” John i. 20; where ov« jpvfoaro plainly conveys the 
same idea as @poddynoe. As to classical usage, the commentary on the 
next clause may be consulted. In what sense, too, could seculum or 
e@vum be called Brexdueva? This word’ means, objects visible to the 
sight, or palpable to the senses, i. e. material objects. ®awédpueva means the 
same thing; there being no more difference between the two words, in 
Greek, as characterising objects, than there is between seen and apparent 
in English. The assertion of the writer then is, that ‘ visible objects, 
i. e. the visible creation, did not spring from objects that were apparent,” 
i. e. that the visible creation was not made out of matter before existing; 
which is the same as to say, that the world was created, brought into 
existence by the word of God simply, and was not a mere reducing to 
order materials that before existed; see on the succeeding clause of the 
verse, in the sequel. At all events, the idea of a seculum or evum 
“being framed (xarnpricSac) by the word of God,” presents an incon- 
gruity of which no example can be found in the sacred writers. Equally 
incongruous would éoince rove aidyvac, in ch. i. 2, be, if aiwy were to be 
rendered seculum. ‘Pijart Oeov, the command of God ; compare Gen. 
I. 3. 6. 9. 11. 14. 20. 24. 26. Ps. xxxiii. 6. 2 Pet. iii. 5. 

Eic 70 po) é« datvopévwr ra Prexdpeva yeyovévar, a controverted, and 
somewhat difficult expression. If we construe it as the text now stands, 
the p) must naturally be joined with yeyorévar, and it must be rendered, 
so that things visible were not made of things which do appear. Accord- 
ingly, Pierce insists on this construction, and maintains that the sense is, 
“So that things visible might appear not to have been made of things 
apparent, i. e. out of pre-existing matter.” 

Those who adopt a different construction of the passage maintain, that 
sic TO pr ék gavopévwy may be translated, as if it were written cic rd ék 
ph dawvopévwv. That such a metathesis of the negative ju), or its equi- 
valent o ovx, is allowable, or at least that it is not uncommon, they 
endeavour to show by appealing to examples; e. g. 2 Mace. vii. 28, dre 
oun && ovrwv éxoinoey ara 6 Osdc, which plainly means, ‘* God made 
them [heaven and earth] fram things that do not exist, i. e. out of 
nothing. So Arrian, exp. de Alex. VII. 23, ‘‘ These things I do not 
blame, unless that ob« éxi peydAotg peyddrwe Ceawou daZero, he was too much 
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occupied with small matters; where oix seems to qualify ueyddoe. 
Plutarch, Pedagog, IX. 15, ‘‘ I should say that promptitude of speak- 
ing on any matter is not to be altogether disapproved; nor, on the 
other hand, ravrnv ovx éxt akiow aoxeir, is it to be practised in respect 
to trifling suljects.’”’” So the Greek ov é¢n eva, he said he would not 
come. Arrian, Anab. I. 5, 6, ob« &pn xpiivac év Adyy riderSar Abrapidrac 
he said that the Autariatae were not to be put into the account. 
Polyb. p. 1331, rove pa) pacxovrac arodvew, saying that they were not 
to be absolved. If the examples where ¢npt is used be abstracted from 
the others, there are still a sufficient number, they aver, to show that a 
metathesis of the negative particle j.) is not without parallels. 
Chrysostom also transposed po) here, and found no difficulty in it. 
He paraphrases it thus, é obk ovrwy ra ébyra éroinoey 6 ede" &k THY pu 
parvopévwr, Ta Parvdpeva’ Ek THY pu) UdeoTwTwY TaideotGra. So the Vul- 
gate, Erasmus, Luther, Wolfius, and most of the later interpreters. 
That the metathesis of ju), in this case, so as to construe it in con- 
nexion with gavouévwy, may be admissible, there can, indeed, be but 
little doubt. Yet it is, after all, unnecessary ; for the phrase plainly 
has the same meaning, when translated agreeably to its present arrange- 
ment, if the nature of such a durdrne be well understood. ‘There is no 
need of understanding the examples cited from the classics in a dif- 
ferent way. And, indeed, take them which way we will, (either by way 
of metathesis in respect to the ov« or i), or of joining the negative 
with the verb or participle that follows,) the sense, all must admit, 
is plain, and is substantially one and the same. These examples, it 
must also be admitted, cast sufficient light upon the sense of the pas- 
sage, Heb. xi. 3, so as to require no hesitation about admitting a mean- 


ing so well supported by parallel examples, and which, indeed, the 


context seems to demand. 
We may also compare phraseology of a like nature, to be found in 
other parts of Paul’s writings. In Rom. iv. 17, he says, ‘‘ God restores 


the dead to life, and calls ra ju) dvra we dyra,” i. e. summons [to fulfil 


his own purposes] things that do not exist, as though they did exist. 
In like manner, Philo, in Lib. de creat. mundi, p. 728, says, ra yap 


’ 


¥ 


; 


dvra éxadyoev 6 Oede eic 70 elva, things which existed not, God called | 


into existence. That pi gawopérwy is equivalent to yi) ovrwy, needs 
not to be formally proved. So in Hebrew, NS?) quod invenitur, is a 
customary expression for ens, or extstens; and BID) ND, for res non 
existens, nthilum. 
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On the whale, then, we must regard t'e phrase in question as equiva- 
lent to the expression in our language, ‘‘ The visible creation was 
formed from nothing,” i. e. it came into existence by the command of 
God, and was not formed out of any pre-existing materials. Deus ex 
nihilo mundum fecit, conveys the same idea. Such a phrase does not 
mean, that nothing was the material out of which the world was con- 
structed, for there would be no sense in this; but it merely denies 
that any such material existed. This entirely agrees with the pre- 
ceding clause of the text, which asserts that the command of God 
brought the universe into existence; and this is altogether confirmed 
by Gen. i. Here Moses represents, in ver. 1, the heavens and earth 
as first brought into existence by Divine power, and afterwards as 
formed and arranged into their present order; compare Gen. i. J, 
with Gen. i. 2, and the sequel of the chapter. In fact, if the manner 
of assertion in our text be strictly scanned, it will be found to be more 
exact and philosophical than the Latin, ex nihilo Deus mundum fecit, 
or the English, God made the world out of nothing. Each of these 
phrases presents the seeming incongruity of asserting, that nothing was 
the material out of which the world was made. But our author is more 
strictly conformed to philosophical propriety, when he says, ‘ Things 
visible were not made out of things that are visible,” i. e. the visible 
creation was brought into existence by the word or command of God 
simply, and was not formed or fitted up out of any pre-existing mate- 
rials. Exactly so do we find the assertion in 2 Macc. vii. 28, ob é£ 
dvrwy éxoinoey avira 6 Oedc, God did not make them [heaven and earth] 
out of things existing, i. e. he strictly created them. 

Well may it be suggested, that faith in the divine word was requisite 
to believe this; inasmuch as Thales, Plato, Aristotle, and other eminent 
‘ philosophers, who followed not the divine word, indulged in speculations. 
about the creation of the world, which were either very visionary, or 
quite different from the view which Moses has given. 

Ver. 4. Iiore: thelova .... 7 Ocg, by faith Abel offered to God 
a better sacrifice than Cain. [ldelova, better, more excellent; so 
frequently, e. g. Matt. vi. 25. Luke xii. 23. Matt. xii. 41,45. Mark 
xii. 33. Luke xi. 31. Heb. iii. 3. Rev. ii. 19. ; 

On what account the sacrifice of Abel was more acceptable, com- 
mentators have speculated much, and assigned a great variety of causes. 
But it may be asked, Does not our text contain a solution of this 

21 
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question? Abel made his offering tn faith; the implication is, that 
Cain did not. | 

Ai ij¢ gpapruphSyn . . . Osov, on account of which [faith,] he was 
declared to be righteous, God himself commending his oblations. How 
this was done, is not said in Gen. iv. 4. But most probably it was by 
fire sent from heaven, which consumed the sacrifice; compare Gen. xy. 
17. Lev. ix. 24. Judg. vi. 21. 1 Chron. xxi. 26; ch. xxvii. 1. 1 Kings 
xviii. 38. The appellation diag is given to Abel, in Matt. xxiii, 35. 
1 John, iii. 12, 

Kat di abrijte &roSavwy Ere Aadei, and by it, though dead, he con- 
tinues to speak, Ai abrijc, viz. by his faith. Aadet and Aadetrae are 
both supported by good authorities. The latter is preferred by Grotius, 
Hammond, Schmidt, Valkenaer, Michaelis, Storr, Rosenmiiller, Bengel, 
Griesbach, Schulz, &c.; the former by Wetstein, Matthie, Heinrichs, 
Knapp, &c. and has the majority of manuscripts, versions, and editions, 
in its favour. Where the balance of authority is, on the whole, nearly 
equal, I cannot well hesitate to prefer Aadei to Aadeirar. The sense of 
the latter would be equivalent to paprupeirar, sc. laudatur, is com- 
mended. But this idea has been twice suggested before in the same 
verse, by paprupeira: and paprupotyroc . . . Oeod. It is hardly pro- 
bable that it would be a third time repeated. But dade, I apprehend, 
has reference to Gen. iv. 10, where the ‘‘ voice of Abel’s blood is said 
to cry to God from the ground.” In Heb. xii. 14, also, our author 
represents the blood of Christ and of Abel as speaking, Aadodvre. The 
form of expression only, in our verse, seems to be borrowed from the 
thought in Gen. iv. 10; for here it is the faith of Abel which makes 
him speak after his death; viz. he speaks by his faith, to those who 
should come after him, exhorting and encouraging them to follow his 
example. In other words, his example of faith affords admonition and 
instruction to succeeding ages. 

Ver. 5. Iéores Evy 1... 6 Osdc, by faith Enoch was translated, 
that he might not see death; and he was no more found, because God 
had translated him. Tod pi ety is equivalent here to etc rd pu) ideir, 
or dua 7d pi idetyv. The Hebrew has ory ink Mp2, God took him, 
where our author uses peré9nxe. The original, in Gen. vy. 24, says 
nothing respecting the point, whether Enoch was translated alive, or 
after death. Kat ovy etpioxero is the Septuagint version of the Hebrew 
WYN, he was not, sc. he was no more among men. The idea, in the 
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Hebrew and Greek, is for substance the same ; for oby ebpioxero means, 
he was no more to he met with, he was no longer extant (8322 N) 
among men, But all the Targumists, viz. Onkelos, Jonathan, and the 
author of the Jerusalem Targum, understand Enoch ‘to have been trans- 
lated without dying. So the Comment. Bereschith Rabba, parasch. 
25. f. 28. So, probably, the son of Sirach, ch. xlix. 14. I may add, 
that this is a very natural deduction from the brief notice of Enoch’s 
translation in Gen. v. 24. Early death is commonly represented in 
the Old Testament as the punishment of sin; and that the wicked 
should not ‘‘live out half their days,” was the persuasion of most good 
men in ancient times. If, then, Enoch died before translation, how 
could his removal to another world have been regarded as an evidence 
of his extraordinary piety? The texts to which Dindorf has appealed, 
in his notes added to the commentary of Ernesti, are very far from sup- 
porting the position, that the ancient Jews regarded premature death 
as a testimony of Heaven in favour of him who was the subject of it. 
Nor is there any need of Rosenmiiller’s concession here, viz. that the 
apostle, in his account of Enoch’s removal, has accommodated himself 
to the Jewish traditionary opinions. It may indeed be, that a tradition 
existed among the Jews, that Enoch “did not see death.” But that 
this was founded in fact, seems to be plainly deducible from the manner 
of the narration in Hebrew, and the state of opinion in ancient times 
respecting early death. 

IIpo yap rijg .... 79 Oep, he is commended, also, as having pleased God 
before his translation. The Hebrew says, DONT ON Bint UN 
and Enoch walked with God, which denotes a state of communion and 
friendship with God, and implies, of course, a complacency in the Divine 
mind with respect to him. The apostle, therefore, appeals to the sense 
of the Scriptures in this case, and not to the words. Nor does he mean 
to say, that the testimony respecting Enoch’s pleasing God was given 
before his translation ; but that testimony given, viz. in the Divine word, 
respects his having pleased God before his translation. Evapeoréw 
governs the dative. 

Ver. 6. The writer now suggests the grounds on which he: builds the 
conclusion, that Enoch was translated on account of his faith; viz. 
xwplc S& miarewe «2.64. Evapectaca, but without faith it is impossible 
to please [him.] The truth of this he rests upon his own declaration, 
and the common opinion on this subject, which he trusted that all his 


readers entertained. 
TES 
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Teoretoa: yup det ...206 yiverar, for he who cometh to God must 
believe that he exists, and that he will reward those who seek him. 
Ilpocepyopevoy rp Oey designates him who worships God, Dei cultorem ; 
see ch. vii. 15. The phraseology is probably derived from going up to 
the temple to worship, in the sanctuary of which God dwelt by his 
peculiar presence. Some have understood the phrase as referring to an 
approach to God in the invisible world, in heaven ; but the idea here is 
like that expressed by the Hebrew phrase, going to God, returning to 
him, &c. which usually denote, ‘‘ approach, in the present world, to his 
spiritual presence.” 

Tote exCnrovow avroy, compare the Hebrew, DYN wpa, wIT which 
are employed to designate the worship and prayers of those who are 
plously devoted to the service of God. 

The two fundamental truths of all that can properly be called religion, 
are here adverted to. The first is, a belief that God exists; the second, 
that he is the moral governor of the universe, i. e. that he rewards those 
who are pious, and, consequently, punishes those who are not so. He 
who denies this, denies all that sanctions religion, and makes it binding 
upon the consciences of men. 

Ver. 7. TIioret «222+. oixov atrov, by faith Noah, being divinely 
admonished respecting the future, with reverence prepared an ark for 
the safety of his household. XpnparicSelc, compare ch. viii. 5, and 
Gen. vi. 13, 14; ch. vii. 1—5. Mnéérw Breropévwr, i. e. the future 
flood, no signs of which were as yet visible. EtAaGnSetc may be taken 
either in the sense of fearing, viz. the destruction which was coming ; 
or it may be understood of the reverence which he paid to the Divine 
admonition. I have translated it as bearing the latter sense, since this 
makes most directly for the apostle’s object, which is to exhibit the faith 
which Noah exereised with regard to the Divine warning. 

Eic swrnpiay, for the saving, or safety. It is often applied to temporal 
security or deliverance, like the Hebrew MW. 

Ai fie Karéxpive «2. KAnpovopoc, by which [faith] he condemned the 
world, and obtained the justification which is by faith. *He I refer ta 
aiorewc, as do Sykes, Heinrichs, Dindorf, and others. Kéepey means 
wicked men, men of a mere worldly spirit ; as often, in the New Testa- 
ment. Noah condemned these, by an example of faith in the Divas 
warnings, while the world around him remained impenitent and unbe- 
lieving. In other words, his conduct condemned theirs. 

’Eyévero KAnpovopoc, i. q. exAnpovdpunee, 1. e. obtained, acquired, became 
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possessor of. So Abraham is, in like manner, said to be justified by 
Jaith or belief, in Rom. ch. iv., viz. belief in the promise of God 
respecting a future séed. On account of Noah’s faith, he was counted 
p’TS, cikacoc, (compare ver. 4, above,) or, he was regarded, treated, 
as diKatoc. ’ 

From this verse, then, we may conclude, that faith may be of a 
justifying nature, i.e. such as is connected with the justification or 
-pardon of the individual who exercises it, without being specifically 
directed to Christ as its object; for here, the object of Noah’s faith was, 
the Divine admonitions and comminations in regard to the flood. This 
only serves to show, that faith, in its generic nature, has been the same 
in every age; and that it is, essentially, a practical belief in Divine 
declarations. 

Ver. 8. Iicrer cadobpevoc....Krnpovopiay, by faith, Abraham obeyed, 
when called to go forth unto the place which he was to receive for a 
possession. See Gen. xii. 1—4. Kadovpevoc, summoned, invited, bid. 
*RéehSciv, viz. from his own country and kindred, Gen. xii. 1. » Téroy 
means the land of Canaan, Palestine, the future possession of which was 
promised to him. His faith, in this case, was manifested by believing 
in this promise. 

Kai éép\ Se... . Epyerar, yea, he went forth, not knowing whither he 
was going. Kai éf Se adds intensity to the preceding trhxovse; and I 
have translated it accordingly. The meaning is, ‘ he even went out, 
ignorant of the place to which he was going ;” which serves to give a 
higher idea of the strength of Abraham’s faith, than if we should suppose 
him to be well informed respecting the land of Canaan, before he 
went to it. 

Ver. 9. [ores rappenoev ....addorpiay, by faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, while it belonged to strangers. Wicret, by faith he 
did this, i.e. by confidence in the promises which God had made 
respecting the future possession of this land, and respecting his offspring, 
he was moved to sojourn in Canaan, while it belonged to foreigners. 
‘Oc, while, when, as often; see Wahl. ’AdAorpiay means, that which 
belongs to another, quod alieni est, non sut. 

*Ev oxnvaic xarotxjoac, .... avritc, dwelling in tents, with Isaac and 
Jacob, who were likewise heirs of the same promise. That is, the pro- 
-mise was made to Abraham and his seed. What was not fulfilled in 
him, was to have its accomplishment in them, Hence, cvyxAnpovgpwr, 
fellow-heirs, joint-possessors, viz. with Abraham; te same promise 
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being made to them as to him, respecting the land of Canaan, and their 
future posterity. 

Ver. 10. ’Efedéyero yiip...-Oede, for he expected a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. Oepediove Exovear, 
firmly built, well founded. The plural, Seuediove, augments the idea 
of firmness of construction. Anpovpydg means, originally, one who 
‘labours for the public good, from dhpo¢g publicus, ad populum pertinens, 
and gpyov opus. Hence, secondarily, it is transferred to designate 
a labourer or artificer of any kind. It is often applied by the heathen 
writers to designate the Divinity; and by Philo, Josephus, and the 
Christian fathers, it is employed as an epithet of the true God. Here, 
however, it is used as nearly a synonyme of reyvirne; the latter convey- 
ing the idea of a builder skilled in the rules of his art, but dnprovpyde 
meaning, more simply, maker, builder, fabricator. 

The meaning of the whole verse most evidently is, that Abraham 
looked for a permanent abode in the heavenly country, i. e. his hopes 
and expectations were placed upon the world to come. It was faith in 
this, which was é\eyxo¢ ob GAeropévwy, and which moved him to obey the 
commands of God, and to do and suffer whatever he required. The 
fact, then, that saints under the Old Testament were moved, in their 
conduct, by considerations that had respect to the invisible world, or an 
immortal state of existence, is plainly implied here, by the reasoning of 
the apostle. See ver. 14. 16. 

Ver. 11. Wiore: cai airy . . . EkaPe, by faith, also, Sarah herself 
received the power of conception. ITicra, by faith; how, or when ? 
For when God announced to Abraham, that he should have a son by 
Sarah (Gen. xviii. 10,) she seems to have been in a state of unbelief, 
Gen. xviii. 12. But although it is true that Sarah laughed on that 
occasion, and it must be admitted that this was occasioned partly by 
her incredulity, as Gen. xvili. 13—15 shows; yet the same thing is 
affirmed of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 17. |The truth is, the first annunciation 
that a child would spring from them, occasioned, both in his and Sarah’s 
mind, a feeling of incongruity, of impossibility that the course of nature 
should be so reversed. Subsequent consideration brought both to a full 
belief in the reality of the promised future blessing. The history of this 
is not expressly given in Genesis, with respect to Sarah, but it is implied. 

Kui air) Zapsa, Sarah herself also. Kat air, in this case, refers 
particularly to the fact that Sarah was barren, Gen. xvi. 1, and 
that she was: far advanced in old age, Gen, xviii. 11. The meaning is, 
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that faith gave even to Sarah, unpromising as her condition was in 
respect to offspring, the power of conception, i. e. by faith she obtained 
this blessing. Eic xaraSoXdijv omépparoc, words tortured to the disgust 
of every delicate reader, by some of the critics. Even Wahl says, 
“she received strength eic rd déxeoSat oréppa karaPePAnpevor (i. e. by 
Abraham,) cig rv phrpav.” Did this need any supernatural strength? 
I construe the phrase very differently. KaraGod) means, foundation, 
commencement, beginning, Now, what is the foundation, or commence- 
ment, oréppyaroc, of offspring or progeny? Conception. The true idea 
of the phrase, then, appears to be fully given by the version above. In 
‘this view of the phrase, I observe, Dr. Schulz concurs, rendering divapu 
ei¢ karaBodiy orépparoc, by das Vermogen zur Empfangniss, the power 
of conception. 

Kai rapa capoy . . . érayyeduevor, and this beyond the usual time 
of life; inasmuch as she regarded Him as faithful, who had thus pro- 
mised. Kai rapa xapdy, see Gen. xviii. 11. "Exe? miordv, x. 7. X. which 
shews that the apostle considered it as quite certain that Sarah, like her 
husband, did come to full confidence in the Divine promise. 

Ver. 12. Avo kai ag’ Evdc, . . . wAnSe, wherefore, even from one 
who was dead too, as to these things, there sprung [a seed] like the 
stars of heaven for multitude. Avo, on account of which faith, viz. of 
Sarah, or, perhaps, of Abraham and Sarah. Kai ag’ évdc, even from a 
single individual, is a designed antithesis to the multitude who are after- 
wards mentioned. Consequently it heightens the description. Kal ratra 
vevexowpévov means incapable (according to the ordinary laws of nature) 
of procreation ; Kal ..+e++ vevexpwpeévov, i.e. not only one endividual, 
but one dead also. See the same description, in Rom. iv. 19. Taira is 
governed by xara understood. KaSwe ra dorpa, x. 7. X. that is, a very 
great number; compare Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17. 

Kai we i) dippog sevees avapiSpnroc, and like the sand upon the shore 
of the sea, which cannot be numbered, i. e. an exceedingly great multi- 
tude. Xeioc Saddcene, literally, lip of the sea, which means the shore. 
So the word is used by profane Greek writers also; as labium is by the 
Latin ones. So the Hebrew MDW, Gen. xxii. 17, which compare. 

Ver. 13. Kara wiorty «62... émayyerlac, these all died in faith, not 
having received the blessings promised. Otvrot ravrece—who? Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah, mentioned in ver. 8—12; for otro: cannot well 
be here extended to all who are mentioned in the preceding part of the 
chapter, because the ‘‘ promised blessings” were those which were assured 
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to the Hebrew patriarchs. ’Exayyediac, not promises, (for these they 
had received,) but blessings promised, according to the idiom of this 
epistle. What were these blessings, heavenly or earthly? The sequel 
will answer this question. 

"ANAG wOPHwSEY ..4006 Vic, but seeing them afar off, and joyfully 
anticipating them, they openly professed themselves to be strangers 
and sojourners on the earth. The application of this whole verse to the 
expectation of the future possession of Canaan, and of a numerous pro- 
geny, would be admissible, were it not for the sequel, (ver. 14—16,) 
which plainly forbids such an application. In addition to the faith of 
Abraham, and other patriarchs, in the promises of God, which had 
respect to temporal blessings, I understand the apostle as here asserting 
that those ancient worthies also exercised confidence in God’s word, 
respecting the blessings of the invisible world ; i. e. theirs was trdéaraote 
EATiGopevwY weeeee OV PAExopévwy. Those things which are invisible to 
the corporeal eye, they saw with the eye of faith, and seeing, hailed them 
with joy, (aoracapeva,) welcomed them, greeted them, or anticipated 
them with gladness, as we joyfully greet or anticipate the approach of 
a beloved friend, or of some distinguished favour. And, looking 
forward to them as their chief source of happiness, they openly declared 
themselves to be only strangers and sojourners in the present world. 
That yijc, by itself, might refer to the land of Canaan, is plain enough ; 
but that it does so refer here, is rendered quite improbable by the sequel. 
The idea is plainly more general. Taperiényog means, a temporary resi- 
dent among any people, i. e. a sojourner. 

Ver. 14. Ot yap roatra ...... eminrovor, now they, who thus pro- 
fess, show that they are yet seeking for a country. Tatra déyorrtec, 
viz. saying or professing that they were strangers and sojourners in the 
-earth. TIlarpida, a fixed or. permanent place of residence, i. q. rédw 
pévovoay, ch. xill. 14, or wédw Sepediove Exovoay in ver. 10, above. 
That this rarpic was not of an earthly nature, the writer proceeds to show. 

. Ver. 15, Kal ei pév éxeivng so... dvaxapa, for had they cherished 
the memory of that [country] from which they came, they had oppor- 
tunity of returning [thither.] That is, if their native country on earth 
(xavpic) had been an object of affectionate desire, they might have 
easily returned thither, and dwelt there. But this they did not; for, 

Ver. 16. Nav dé dpéyovrat ...... érovpaviov, but now, they were 
desirous of a better, [country,| that is, of a heavenly one. Niv, 1. €. 
while they were strangers and sojourners, during the time then present 
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The explanation of the writer, in respect to the country which the 
patriarchs sought, is so plain, that nothing can add to its perspicuity. 

Ato ovK érauoytverat ...... TOA, Wherefore God is not ashamed of 
them, [nor] to be called their God; for he hath prepared a city for 
them. Ad, because, viz. because of the faith which they reposed in the 
promises of God respecting future happiness, or in regard to a réduw 
érouvpaviov or pévovoay. To be their God means, to be their protector, 
rewarder, benefactor; compare Rom. iii. 29, Rev. xxi. 3. 7. Exod. iii. 6. 
Zech. viii. 8. Gen. xv. 1. ‘Hroiwace yap abroig modu, 1. e. he will 
reward them, for he has in fact prepared a wédu, sc. érovpdvioy, for 
them. By ellipsis obx éracoyiverar is omitted before Oedc érixadeioSar 
abvrov. 

Ver. 17. Iiore: mpocevhvoxev . . . meipaddpevoc, by faith, Abraham 
when tried, made an offering of Isaac. Tpocevhvoxe, made an offering 
of ; for the act, on the part of Abraham, was essentially done when he 
had fully resolved to do it, and was proceeding to the complete execution 
of it, Gen, xxii. 1—10. TetpaZépuevoe (like the Hebrew ID}) means, 

either to put to trial, or to tempt, i. e. solicit to sm. Which of these 
senses the word must bear, in any particular passage, must depend:on 
the character of the agent who occasions the trial or temptation, and the 
objects which he has in view. Beyond all question, 71D) in Gen. xxii. 1, 
and zeipagdpevoc in our verse, are to be understood in the sense of trial ; 
for God is the agent, and ‘‘ he tempts no man,” i. e. solicits none to sin, 
James i. 13. 

Kai roy povoyevij .... avadstapevoc, yea, he who had received the 
promises made an offering of his only Son. Gen. xxii.2. This clause is 
designed to augment the force of the description of Abraham’s case. It 
was not simply that Abraham, in circumstances common to others, i. e. 
surrounded by several children, and without any special promises, made 
the offering in question; but it was Abraham, to whom God had 
rep®atedly made promises of a numerous progeny; and it was Abraham’s 
only son, i. e. only son of promise, who was the offering which he stood 
ready to make. 

Ver. 18. IIpdc dy . . . oméppa, unto whom it had been said, ae 
Isaac shall thy seed be named, The Hebrew, in Gen. xxi. 12, 
YT 72 NWP PIBWa, which means, thy seed shall be named nee: 
Isaac, i.e. “thy seed, viz. the seed which is promised to thee, must 
descend only from Isaac. Neither Ishmael, nor the sons of Abraham by 

Keturah, could be progenitors of the-promzsed offspring, and give name 
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to them. The Septuagint and apostle have rendered the Hebrew prepo- 
sition 2, in PTs)4, by év, which there means, according to, with refe- 
rence to, after. This i is a third circumstance added, in order to augment 
the impression of the reader respecting the faith of Abraham. This 
patriarch, to whom promises had been made, not only offered up his only 
son, born of Sarah his beloved wife, but his only son, on whom all the 
promises of God respecting his future progeny were suspended. 

Ver. 19. Aoyiodpevoc, dri cai . . . Osdc, counting that God was abla 
to raise him even from the dead; i. e. he believed, that, in case Isaac 
should be actually slain and consumed as a burnt-offering, God could 
and would raise him up from the dead, so that the promise made to him 
would be fulfilled. This was, indeed, a signal example of the strength 
of faith, and it deserves the commendation which the apostle bestows 
upon it. 

There are not wanting, however, critics of the present time, who. 
attribute this whole transaction of Abraham to his superstition, or his 
heathenish views of sacrifice, or to a dream which he erroneously con- 
sidered as a divine admonition. And in regard to the interposition from 
heaven, which prevented his resolution from being executed, they aver, 
that the accidental discovery of a ram caught by the horns in a thicket, 
was interpreted, by the superstitious patriarch, as a Divine admonition to 
refrain from proceeding with his design. How different all this is, from 
the views of the author who wrote Gen. xxii., of Paul in Rom. iv., and 
of the writer of our epistle, need not be insisted on to any one, who does 
not make his own conceptions about the subject of religion and miracles 
the standard by which the sacred writers are to be tried. 

“OSev abrov .... éxoploaro, whence, comparatively, he obtained him, 
or whence, as it were, he obtained him. It would occupy much room 
even to glance at the variety of interpretations which have been put on 
this somewhat difficult phrase. Instead of this, I will simply state the 
one which appears to me altogether the most probable and satisfactory. 
Paul, speaking of the procreation of Isaac, in Rom. iv., mentions Abra- 
ham as then vevexpwpévoy, and the véxpwow rijc pirpac of Sarah. In 
ver. 12 above, the same apostle speaks of Abraham as vevexpwpévoy ; and 
his description of Sarah, in ver. 11, implies the same thing. Now, as 
Isaac sprang from Abraham and Sarah, both cara ratra vevexowpévor, 
what is more natural than to suppose, that in our verse this fact is 
adverted to? The sentiment seems to be this: ‘‘ Abraham believed that 
God could raise Isaac from the dead, because he had; as it were, obtained 
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him from the dead, i. e. he was born of those who (xaré raira véxpot 
jioay.) Then the whole presents one consistent and apposite sentiment. 
Abraham believed God could raise his son from the dead. Why? He 
had good reason to conclude so, for God had already done what was 
equivalent to this, or like this; he had done this, éy rapaPody, in a 
comparative manner, i. e. in a manner that would compare with rising 
from the dead, when he brought about his birth from those who were 
dead as to the power of procreation. Tapa(od} means, comparison, 
similitude ; év rapa(3orn, comparatively, in like manner, with similitude, 
asit were. Thus all is easy, natural, and consistent. How forced the 
other methods of construction are, which have been employed here, 
the reader may determine for himself by consulting them. 

It may be made a question, whether éxouicaro refers here to Abraham’s 
haying obtained Isaac from the altar of burnt-offering, where he was as 
it were dead; or whether the word refers to Abraham’s having originally 
obtained him, viz. at his birth. It may be applied to either; but the 
latter application is far more significant, and accords altogether with 
the context. The hints for this explanation I owe to Dr. Schulz, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Ver. 20. [ore wept peddévrwy....’Hoav, by faith Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau, in respect to the future. Tlept peddOvrwy edddynoe, 
literally, blessed Jacob and Esau in regard to future things. The 
sentiment is, “‘ pronounced a blessing upon Jacob and Esau, in regard 
to their future condition ;” which accords with the facts as related in 
Gen. xxvii. 26—40. It was faith in the promises of God, which enabled 
the dying patriarch to do this. 

Ver. 21. Tiare: laxwS .... evrOynoe, by faith Jacob, when about to 
die, blessed each of Joseph's sons. See Gen. xlviii. 15,16. "AroSvhoxwy 
here, like the present participle in Hebrew, has the meaning of the Latin 
future in rus. It was not in the act of dying, that Jacob blessed the 
sons of Joseph, as Gen. xlviii. 8—22 shows; but it was when on his 
death-bed, that both they and the twelve sons of Jacob were blessed by 
him: see Gen. xlvii. 31; xlvili. 2; xlix. 33. 

Kat xpocexivncey .... abvrov, and bowed himself upon the top of his 
staff. This last action did not accompany the blessing of the sons of 
Joseph; at least it is not related in connexion with it, but as preceding 
it. See Gen. xlvii. 31; compare xlviii. 1.15, 16. I regard it, there- 
fore, as a separate transaction. Ipocexiynae (Hebrew IFW) designates, 
as it would seem, the act of worship or reverence, paid to God, and 
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occasioned by the grateful emotions of the dying patriarch, on account 
of the promise which his son Joseph had just made, to bury him with 
his fathers. That the Hebrew, IW, and the corresponding Greek, 


mpooexvynoe, are sometimes employed simply and merely to designate 
an act of religious worship, is plain from 2 Kings v. 18. Gen. xxii. 5. 


1 Sam. i. 3. That TMMIAWN generally means worship or reverence, by © 
bowing down toward the earth, oy even to the earth, is sufficiently plain; — 


but that, in some cases, it also designates worship simply as a religious 


act, without necessarily implying a particular position of body, is suffi- — 
ciently plain from 1 Kings i. 47, where it is said of David, in extreme — 


old age, and confined to his bed, SWAT by q9 IFW), he wor- 
shipped upon his bed; a phrase constructed exactly like that in Gen, 


xlvii, 31; in both of which cases, Gesenius says, the act of worship is — 


signified without bowing down. This is indeed clear from the nature of 
the position, and the infirmities of Jacob and David. If the reader 


wants evidence of a similar meaning of zpooxvyéw, he may consult John ~ 


iv. 20—24; ch. xii. 20. Acts viii. 27; ch. xxiv. 11, &c. 


The only question of difficulty that remains is, whether the present — 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew, MIT UNI DY, upon the head of the 


bed, is probably more correct than the Septuagint mode of reading the 
Hebrew, viz. MQiDiT WNT Y, upon the top of his staff.. I have no 
hesitation in preferring the Litter punctuation ; for what is WWD WNT, 


the head of a bed, in the Oriental country, when the bed itself is: : 


nothing more than a piece of soft carpeting thrown down upon the 
floor? And what can be the meaning of Jacob’s bowing himself upon 
the head of the bed? For, (1.) there is no evidence that Jacob was 
upon the bed, when Joseph paid him the visit recorded in Gen. xlvii. 
28—31. It was after this, that Jacob was taken sick, ch. xlviii. 1, 
and sat up on his bed, when Joseph came to visit him, ver, 2. (2.) An 
infirm person, lying upon a bed, if he assumed a position such as to 
bow himself, would sit on the middle of the bed, and not upon the 
head of it. (3.) In all the Scriptures, the head of a bed is not once 
mentioned ; and for a good reason, as the Oriental bed had, strictly 
speaking, no head. For these reasons, I must regard Jacob as leaning 


upon the top of his staff for support, when he conversed with his’ 


son Joseph; than which nothing can be more natural, for a person 
of his very advanced years. In this position he was when Joseph sware 
to him, that he would comply with the request which he had made 
in respect to his burial. This was. so grateful to his feelings, that he 
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spontaneously offered up his thanks to God for such a favour ; q. d: 
he worshipped upon the top of his staff, i.e. leaning upon the top 
of his staff, he offered homage or thanks to God ; just as David ‘* wor- 
shipped upon his bed,” i. e. did homage, or paid reverence to God, 
while on his bed, 1 Kings, i. 47. 

That the present vowel-points of the Hebrew do not, in every case, 
give the most probable sense of the original, will not appear strange te 
any one who reflects, that they were introduced after the fifth century 
of our present era. All enlightened critics, of the present day, disclaim 
the idea that they are authoritative. 7 

- The apostle says, that 6y faith Jacob worshipped. I understand 
this of that confidence in God which he entertained, and which led him 
to trust, that all which Joseph had promised him, would be accom- 
plished. 

Ver. 22. Iicrer ‘Iwonp .... évereiharo, by faith, Joseph, at the 
close of life, made mention of the departure of the children of Israel, 
[from Egypt,] and gave commandment respecting his own bones. See 
Gen. |]. 24—26; Josh. xxiv. 32. Tedevriv, see on azroSvhoxwy, in ver. 
21. ’Evereiiaro, i. e. he commanded that his bones should be carried 
up, out of Egypt, to the land of Canaan, when the Israelites removed 
thither. It was by faith in the promises of God, that Joseph spoke 
thus confidently respecting the future exodus of the Israelites, and gave 
-directions respecting his bones, which could be executed anys in case 
this exodus took place. 

Ver. 23. Hiores Mwiiofic .... avrov, by faith Moses, after his birth; 
was concealed for three months by his parents. See Exod. ii 
What is attributed by our author to the parents of Moses, is there 
said to have been done by his mother. But doubtless it was with her 
husband’s knowledge and concurrence; and even if it were not, there 
are many cases in Scripture, where what is done by one of any class 
or company of men, is attributed generally to the class or company ; 
e.g. one evangelist says, that the thieves on the cross reviled Jesus ; 
but another informs us that one of them did this. That rarépa¢ applies 
to both father and mother is well known, it being equivalent to our 
word parents. 

— Addre eldov . . . Baorrewde, because they saw that he was a goodly 
child, and did not fear the king’s commandment. ’Aoreiov, Hebrew, 
AWW, goodly, fair, beautiful. Ataraypa rot Bacidéwe, viz. the com- 
mand of Pharaoh to destroy all the male children, Exod. i. 16 22. 
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It was faith, or confidence in Divine protection, which led them to per- 
form such a hazardous duty. 

Ver. 24. Iicres Mwiiofic . . . Bapaw, by faith Moses, when arrived 
at mature age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. 
Méyac ‘yevduevoc means, become full grown, become adult, having 
attained the stature of a man. "’Hpviearo, refused, $c. : no express 
act of this kind is related in the sacred history ; but the whole account 
of Moses’ conduct shows that he had, at this period, fully resolved upon 
leaving the court of Pharaoh, and embarking in the cause of the 
oppressed Israelites. 

Ver. 25. Ma@ddor Eddpevog . . . arddavow, choosing rather to suf- 
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fer uffliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 


sin for a@ season. Aag rov Ocov, i. e. the Israelites, to whom this 
name is often given. IIpdcxa:poy dpapriag arddavowy, viz. the pleasures 
of living at the court of Pharaoh in princely magnificence. 

Ver. 26. MeiZova rdovrov . . . Xpiorov, counting reproach, like that 
which Christ suffered, as greater riches than all the treasures of 
Egypt. That dvedcopor rod Xptorod has the meaning here assigned to 
it, seems quite evident, if we consider, that the comparison between the 
reproach which Christ himself suffered, and the treasures of Egypt, 
would be inapposite here. The simple sentiment is, ‘‘ Moses renounced 
pleasure and wealth, and endured suffering and reproach, because he 


believed in the promises which God had made of future good, and that 


he would deliver his people from the bondage of Egypt. So Christ, 
‘though rich, for our sakes became poor,” in order to redeem us from 
a bondage worse than that of Egypt. That Moses, then, counted 
reproach like that which Christ suffered, as preferable to the plea- 
sure and wealth which he might have enjoyed at the Egyptian court, is 


plainly the meaning of the writer. Compare taSjpara Xpiorov, suffer- 


ings like those of Christ, in 2 Cor. i. 5. Such a use of the genitive 
case is by no means unfrequent. 

*AréBrere yap elc riv puoarodociay, because he had respect to the 
retribution. ’AréBdere means, to look away from present things, and 
to have respect. to, or look forward to, future ones. The retribution 
of the invisible world is doubtless meant, here, by suoSarodogiay. 
Compare ver. 13—16, and ver. 27. By faith in the proffered happi- 
ness of a future state, Moses was led to the acts of self-denial here 
adverted to. 

Ver. 27, Wioret xarédurev 10.4. Baoréwe, by faith he left Egupt, 
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not fearing the indignation of the king. It has been disputed, whether 
it was the first or second time that Moses left Egypt, to which the writer 
here adverts. The jirst is related in Exod. ii., and was when he fled to 
Jethro in Midian. But as he fled, in this case, to save his life, which 
Pharaoh sought to destroy, Exod. ii. 14, 15, this cannot be the leaving 
Egypt to which the apostle refers; although Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, GEcumenius, and some of the modern critics, have under- 
stood it to beso. It must be the occurrences related in Exod. x.—xiv., 
to which our author refers. Toy Supdv rod PBaoréwc, see Exod. 
x. 28, 29. 

Tov yap adparov we dpwy éxaprépynoe, for he persevered, as one who sees 
Him that is invisible. ’Exaprépnoe, perduravit, fortiter vel patienter 
duravit, if it relate to perseverance in a time of trial and suffering, as 
here. It does not of itself indicate endurance of suffering, but holding 
out, persevering, in any state or condition, keeping up good courage and 
fortitude perseveringly or constantly. ’Adparoy, i.e. Him whom ‘ no 
eye hath seen,” viz. the invisible God; an appellation frequently given 
to the Deity; e.g. 1 Tim. i. 17: compare Rom. i. 20. Col. i. 15, 16. 
In other words, a regard to that world which is seen only by the eye of 
faith, led Moses to quit Egypt in defiance of Pharaoh’s injunctions. 

Ver. 28. Iioree mewoinxe ...... adrav, by faith he observed the pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of the blood, so that He who destroyed the first- 
born might not touch them. Weroinxe ro raoxa, Hebrew MDB Mey, 
which the LXX. translate zoeiv ro taoya. This means, (as we say,) to 
keep or celebrate the passover. The Hebrew MDD comes from MDB, to 
puss over, to pass by. The Greek form racya comes from the patti 
Hebrew word, NMD5, which was the Jewish method of pronouncing 
FID} in later times, and to which the Greek word exactly corresponds. 
The account of the event to which the word maoxa relates, may be seen 
in Exod. ch. xii.; for the etymology, see ver. 11.13. ‘O 6doSpeiwy ra 
mpwréroxa, see Exod. xii. 12. My Siyn atréy, Exod. xii. 13; abréy, in 
the genitive, is governed by Siyy, as verbs of sense (touch) govern the 
genitive. 

All this was done by faith, i.e. because Mesto fully believed that 
what God had foretold would come to pass; in other words, it was 
through confidence in the Divine declarations. 

Ver. 29. IHiorer déBnoav 12+... Enpac, by faith they passed through 
the Red Sea,as on dry land The nominative to déByear is ot "lopanhira, 
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which the writer leaves his readers to supply from the tenor of the 
narration. Instances of the like kind are not unfrequent, both in the | 
writings of the Old Testament and of the New. See the history of the 
event, in Exod. ch. xiv. | 

"He weipay ...... xarerdSnoay, which the Egyptians assaying to do, 





were drowned. *He reipay XAaGBdvrec is an expression of peculiar con- 
struction. ‘Hc meipay means the attempt of which, viz. of passing 
through the Red Sea; so that ij¢ reipay NaBdrrec is equivalent to he dua- 
Bac reipalorrec, attempting the passage of which. KareréSnoay from 
kararivw, to swallow up, to engulf, to overwhelm, and hence, to drown. — 
See Exod. xiv. 27, 28. 

It was on account of confidence in the promise of God to bring the 
Israelites safely through the Red Sea, that they ventured to cross an 
arm of it, looking to him for protection from its waters. It is not to be 
supposed that every individual of the Israelites possessed such a confi- 
dence as is here described; but their leaders had it, and (as in other 
cases of a similar nature) it is predicated of the nation. 

Ver. 30. Iloret ra retyn »+2++- hpépac, by faith, the walls of Jericho 
fell down, after they had been compassed about for seven days. See 
Josh. vi. 12—20. It was in consequence of the promise made by God 
to Joshua, that Jericho should be taken after the Israelites had marched 
around it for seven days in sucsession, that these circuits were performed. 
It was confidence, then, in the Divine word, which led to the event in 
question. KuxkdwSévra, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, Dindorf, and others, 
understand to have respect to circumvallation, or a siege of the city by 
surrounding it; altogether contrary to the meaning of the narration in 
Josh. ch. vi. For what can be the meaning of Josh. vi. 15, on the sup- 
position that their interpretation is correct? Did the Israelites lay seven 
sieges to it in one day? Most evident is it, that the sacred writer con- 
siders the whole event of the taking of Jericho as miraculous; and all — 
attempts to explain it away by supposing a regular circumvallation, and : 
that the city was stormed by the troops of Joshua on the seventh day, 
are glosses forced upon the scripture by the sceptical philosophy of 
interpreters, not a simple explanation of the meaning of the sacred 





writers. 

Ver. 31. Iiorer ‘PaaB....eiohvnc, by faith, Rahab the harlot, having 
entertained the spies in a friendly manner, perished not with the 
unbelieving. Ov avvatw ero, 1. e, was preserved, the affirmative idea 
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being conveyed (as often elsewhere) by the use of a negative form of 
expression. ’AzecSjcac refers to the inhabitants of Canaan, who treated 
the claims of the Israelites to that country with contumacy, and dis- 
believed what Jehovah had said respecting them. ’Azecdijc is one who 
refuses to be persuaded who is contumacious. The event to which this 
clause relates is narrated in Josh. vi. 22—25. 

Ackapévn, having entertained, received, viz. into. her house. Mer’ 
eiphync, with amity, in a peaceable manner ; like the Hebrew, Diow, 
friendship, e.g. Ps. xli. 10. Jer. xx. 10; ch. xxxvili. 22. Obad. 7; 
Ps. xxviii. 3; compare Esth. ix. 30. 

It has been doubted whether zépyn, the appellation given to Rahab, 
here and in James ii. 25, means harlot or hostess. For the latter, 
Schleusner contends, in his Lexicon; as do also many commentators. 
The corresponding Hebrew word is, 73, which they say comes from } 
pascere, alere, so that mi may well be explained merely as one who 
furnishes others with nutriment, i.e. a hostess. But this derivation 
is contrary to the laws of etymology ; for mi must come from /T3f, to 
commit whoredom, and not from i}, to feed ; so that the whole ; argu- 
ment, on which this interpretation is built, falls to the ground. Besides, 
the usus loguendi both of 3 and rédprn, is against such an inter- 
pretation. - 

Ver. 32. Kai ri éri Néyw; and what shall I say more ? or, why should 
I recount examples any longer ? 

"Exdsiper yap pe .... mpopnray, for time would fail me, should I tell 
of Gideon, and Barak, and Sampson, and Jephtha, of David, and 
Samuel, and the prophets. The history of these, see in the books of 
Judges and Samuel. 

Ver. 33. Oi dua wiorewe .... Baoreiac, who through faith subdued 
kingdoms. That is, confidence in Divine promises respecting the 
deliverance of Israel, led them to war with and subdue the kingdoms 
of those who oppressed the Hebrew nation. 

Eipyacayro dicaocvyvny, Hebrew PIS Wy or PTS HYD, practised 
justice, did that which was equitable “and proper, carried ‘the laws of 
justice into execution, which latter seems to be the idea here. 

’Exérvxov éxayyeriwy, obtained promised blessings, i. e. as the reward 
of their corfidence in God. ’Erayyedia means here, as generally in 
this epistle, quod promissum est; and refers to the various successes 
which, at different times, attended the obedient ee ia of 
kings and prophets. , 
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"Egpagay ordpara Xedyrwy, which proba ly refers to the history of 
Samson, Judg. xiv. 5—9; of David, 1 Sam. xvii. 34—36; and 
of Daniel, Dan. vi. 16—24. 

Ver. 34, "Eofecay dvvapuw wupoc, they quenched the violence of fire. 
See in Dan. iii. 19—26. 

"Egvyov ordpara paxaipac, they escaped the edge of the sword. 
Zropara paxaipac, Hebrew AWB, The expression is frequent in 
Hebrew, and the equivalent one, ‘orépa payaipac, is several times used 
in the New Testament. The phrase is of a general nature, and is 
therefore applicable to many cases in the Old Testament, where escape 
from imminent danger is related. 

"EvedvvapoSnoay amd dodeveiac, were restored to vigour from a state 
of infirmity. ’Aoévera refers to the infirmity occasioned by sickness, or 
disease ; not to the weakness of one army compared with another, or of 
one man compared with another. The case of Samson, then, in Judg. 
xy. 15, 19; ch. xvi. 19, seq. to which Dr. Schulz refers us, seems not 
to be such as the writer had in view; but rather such cases as that of 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 

"Eyer Snoay ioxvpol év wodhépw, became mighty in war. Cases of this 
nature, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles 
supply in abundance. 

TapepBodac txdivay &ddorpiwy, overthrew the armies of foreigners. 
Many cases of this nature are presented in the same books. TlapeuModae 
means, camps, encampments ; hence, the persons who live in them, i e. 
armies. ’AA)orpiwy, D3, OM i.e. strangers to the Hebrews, and to the 
worship of the true God; hence,. foreigners, heathen. 

Ver. 35. "EXaBov .... vexgovc abray, women recovered their dead, by 
@ resurrection. "EE avacrdcewe designates restoration to life from a 
state of death, a renewed subsistence or existence, a resurrection; which 
corresponds with facts, as related in Scripture; e. g. 2 Kings iv. 18—37. 
1 Kings xvii. 17—24. Tove vexpove abrov, viz. their déad children; 
which is implied by airév. , 

"AdKor dé érupravioSnoay, some were tortured and beaten. Tuprariza, 
to tympanize, means to stretch upon an instrument called ripravor, (the 
shape of which is not certainly known at present,) for the sake of giving 
the body an attitude of peculiar exposure to the power of cudgels or 
rods. It involves the idea of scourging or beating in this peculiar way; 
i.e. torture by stretching upon the ripravoy and beating, were con- 
joined at the same time. 
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Ob mpocdetapevae . . . rvXwouw, not accepting liberation, in order that 
they might obtain a better resurrection. That is, they declined accept- 
ing liberation from their torments on condition of renouncing their reli- 
gion. They looked to a resurrection of the body, which was of a higher 
nature than merely the redeeming it for a while from temporal death ; 
and in view of this, they refused to accept of liberation from their tor- 
ments on the condition prescribed. They persevered, because their faith 
enabled them to regard as a certainty the future and glorious resur- 
rection of the just. 

Kpeirrovoc avacracewe, better resurrection. Better than what? Plainly, 
better than that which had just been mentioned, viz. resurrection to life 
in the present world merely; as in the examples of the children men- 
tioned in 1 Kings xvii. and 2 Kings iv. It was not the hope of such a 
resurrection—the hope of merely regaining the present life, and being 
again subject to death as before—which led the martyrs suffering upon 
the ripmravor, to refuse liberation. It was the hope of resurrection to a 
life of immortal happiness and glory, that led them to refuse liberation. 

Ver. 36. "Erepo: 6€ . . . EXaGor, others were tried by mockings and 
scourges ; literally, others were put to the trial of mockings and scourges. 
’"Eyravypoy refers to scorn, derision, and buffeting, which the victims of 
persecution experienced. Maoriywy designates a method of scourging 
differing from that practised by the use of the riyravoy. See 2 Macc. 
vii. 1. 2 Kings, ii. 23. 1 Kings, xxii. 24. 

"Erte 0€ deopdv cal dvdaxije, and also by bonds and imprisonment. See 
1 Kings, xxii. 27. Jer. xx. 

Ver. 37. ’Ed:SacSnear... awéSavor, they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the murderous sword. 
The instances mentioned in this verse, of suffering and death, are not dis- 
tinctly recorded in the Old Testament; but were doubtless all of them 
realities, and often repeated under the terrible persecution of Antiochus 
Ephiphanes, and perhaps of Manasseh and others. The Jews have had 
a tradition, from time immemorial, that Isaiah was sawn asunder by the 
command of Manasseh. 

The word érewpdoSnoay has been a stumbling-block to the great body 
of critics, both in ancient and modern times. The difficulty lies in the 
fact, that a word of a mere generic signification, and of a milder aspect, 
should be inserted in the midst of those which designate specific suffer- 
ings, and those of a high degree. Accordingly, it has been proposed to 
read, érupdaSyoay, éxnpwdnoay, éixphoSyouy, érapSycar, érvpwInear, 
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éxpaSnoay, iomeipacSnoar, éapaipicSnoay, éxnpedaonoay, éraprxevSyoas', 
or érewpaSnoay; all of which are without any authority, while érepac- 
Snoay is well supported. In such a case, conjecture, moreover, is out 
of the question, so long as the established reading will make any tole- 
rable sense. In respect to the contested word, éreipaoOyoar, it seems to 
me that the great body of critics have overlooked a very obvious and 
intensive meaning of it, viz. that of temptation to do evil ; which, in the 
case presented by ver. 37, here, must mean ‘‘ temptations presented by 
persecutors to the victims of their torture, in order to induce them to 
forsake their religion, and worship the gods of idolaters.” Such was a 
common practice among the heathen persecutors: of Christians. Not 
only life, but wealth and honour were frequently proffered, in the midst 
of torture most agonizing to the human frame, in order to tempt the 
martyrs to forsake their religion. Such a temptation as this, is by no 
means to be reckoned, under such circumstances, among the lighter 
trials of good men; and to such an one, it is plain, our text may refer. 
“Is it not probable that it has such a reference ? Compare the latter part 
of ver. 35. If so, this locus vexatissimus may be permitted to rest in 
quiet, not only as being supported by good authority, but as altogether 
significant, and entirely consonant with the writer’s purpose. 

Tlept@dOov év «eeee0 Kaxovyoupevor, they went about in sheep-skins 
and goat-skins, suffering want, afflicted, injuriously treated. That is, 
driven out from the society of men, they were obliged to clothe them- 
selves with the skins of animals; to undergo all the wants and distresses 
to which such a condition reduced them; and to submit to the injuries 
which were heaped upon them by their persecutors. 

Ver. 38. “Qy otk jv Gkwor 6 Kécpoc, of whom the world was not worthy, 
i. e. with whom the world could not bear a comparison in respect to 
worth; in other words, ‘‘ who were of a character elevated far above 
that of the rest of the world.” This is a proverbial expression, and 
plainly is to be included here in a parenthesis, as it is an ejaculation of 
the writer, interrupting the regular series of the discourse. 

"Ey epnpiace ..-.-. yiic, wandering around in deserts and mountains, 
in caves also, and dens of the earth. A further description of persons 
banished from society, and wandering hither and thither, in order to find 
the means of subsistence, or to avoid the rage of persecution. mndaiore 
and éaic include fissures of the rocks, and holes in the earth ; both of 
which were resorted to by these outcasts, for a shelter, when one was 
needed. 
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’ Ver. 39. Kai otro: rdvrec. . . . éxayyediay, all these, moreover, whe 
are commended on account of faith, obtained not the promised blessing. 
That is, they lived in expectation of some future good, of some promised 
blessing. They habitually, by faith, looked forward to something which 
they did not attain in the present life. MaprupnSévrec, commended ; 
as often before, in this epistle. 

Ver. 40. Tot Oeod mwepl......7ehewwSHor1, God having provided some 
better thing for us, so that without us they could not fully obtain what 
was needed. An exceedingly difficult verse, about the meaning of 
which there have been a multitude of conjectures. The only ones that 
deserve particular regard are, that the xpeirroy re refers to the Messiah ; 
or, that it refers to the happiness of the heavenly world. In the latter 
sense, some very respectable interpreters take it. But how is heavenly 
blessedness vouchsafed to later, more than to ancient saints? And in 
what sense can it be affirmed that the ancients could not, or did not, 
attain it without us? The object of the writer, through the chapter, has 
been to show, that the hopes of heaven, cherished by the ancient worthies, 
were firm and bright, through faith in the word of God. That they did, 
at last, actually attain the object of their hopes, surely will not be 
doubted. The ‘‘ better thing reserved for Christians,” then, is not a 
reward in heaven; for such a reward was proffered also to the’ ancient 
saints. 

I must, therefore, adopt another exegesis of the whole passage ; which 
refers érayyeiay to the promised blessing of the Messiah. See Gen. xii. 
1—3; ch. xvii. 1—8. I construe the whole passage, then, in this 
manner. ‘‘ The ancient worthies persevered in their faith, although the 
Messiah was known to them only by promise. We are under greater 
obligations than they to persevere; for God has fulfilled his promise 
respecting the Messiah, and thus placed us in a condition better adapted 
to perseverance than theirs. So much is our condition preferable to 
theirs, that we may even say, Without the blessing which we enjoy, their 
happiness could not be completed.” In other words, The coming of the 
Messiah was essential to the consummation of their happiness in glory, 
i. €. was necessary to their reXeiware. 

In ch. ix. 15, (compare ch. ix. 26, and Rom. iii. 25, 26,) the death 
of Christ is represented as having a retrospective influence upon past 
ages. The happiness, then, of the ancient worthies, is connected with 
Christ’s coming and atonement. And to these, the writer seems to me 
to advert, when he says, po) xwpic for redewSGor, i.e. without wha 
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has taken place in our days, their happiness could not be perfected, 
great and good as they were. If this be not his meaning, I am unable to 
discover it. And this meaning is altogether apposite to his purpose ; 
for, as he had shown that faith was the means, to the ancient worthies, 
of perseverance, and of obtaining future happiness, even before the 
coming of the Messiah, he might well argue, that s¢nce his coming, there 
were more powerful motives to persevere in the faith which he had been 
commending. If the ancients did so, whose happiness was connected 
with something then future, and which was to happen only in later days, 
then surely Christians ought now to persevere, who have actually wit- 
nessed the performance of promised good, for which the ancients only 
hoped. The xpeirrdy rt, then, seems to be, ‘‘ the actual fulfilment of 
the promise respecting the Messiah ;” in respect to which, later times 
certainly have a pre-eminence over the early ones; and on which, the 
expected happiness of early times was really dependent. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1. Tovyapoty cal .... prapripwy, since now we are encompassed 
by so great a multitude of witnesses; i.e. by so great a multitude of 
spectators. An allusion, as the sequel shows, is here made to the 
stadium of the Greeks and Romans, where the persons stood who were 
to engage in the exercises of their public games, surrounded by great 
multitudes of spectators. In a condition resembling this, the writer 
now places the Hebrew Christians whom he is addressing, and sur- 
rounds them with the multitude of worthies and martyrs, to whom he 
had been alluding in the preceding chapters. Négog is figuratively used 
for multitude. So the heathen writers also; e. g. Herod. VIII. 109, 
végocg mocovro GvOpmrwv. Eurip. Pheeniss. 1321, végoc wodepiwy. Hee. 
907, rowdvde ‘EAfrwy védoc, where the Scholiast explains végog by 
trIS0c.  Aristoph. Avib. orpovSidy végoc. Hom, Il. wp. 133, végoe 
welav. Diod. Sic. III. 28, vegéry [i. q. vépoc] axpidwr. 

The writer proceeds to exhort the combatants to prepare for the 
contest before them. "Oykoy amoSépevor wdvra, laying aside every 
incumbrance. “Oyxoc means swelling, tumour, pride; also, weight, 
weightiness. The reference here is to those who ran in stadium, and 
who laid aside all superfluous clothing, and disencumbered themselves 
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of every thing which could impede their progress. The simple word, 
weight, would not be of sufficient latitude to convey all which dyxoe 
means, in the passage beforeus. Every zmpediment or hinderance is to 
be laid aside, or, every tncumbrance is to be avoided. 

Kai ry evrepioraroy apapriay, especially the sin which easily besets 
us. Kai I understand, here, as a particle of connexion before the 
riv evrepioraroy dpapriay, and that it signifies even, truly, and is ade- 
quate, in such a connexion, to the English word specially, or in par- 
ticular. Ev’mepioraroy is a dak Xeyouevoy, the meaning of which has 
been variously explained. It is, in its composition, analogical with 
evrepiypagoc, evrepimdroc, evrepixutoc, &c. Tepctornue means, to stand 
round, surround. Hence Chrysostom explains eirepioraroy by i ebxddwe 
meptiorapévn Hpac, Which easily comes, or stands around us. So many 
modern interpreters understand the word; which, on the whole, seems 
to me most apposite. The dyapria which most easily beset the He- 
brews, was undoubtedly apostasy, or defection from their Christian 
profession ; against which the whole epistle is directed. They were 
under peculiar temptations to this sin, in consequence of the perse- 
cutions which they endured, and their former prejudices in favour of 
Judaism. 

But other critics, ancient and modern, explain eizepioraroy in a 
somewhat different manner. Ilepioracic, among other things, denotes, 
as Hesychius affirms, S\ilic, avayen, pépipva. Hence Theodoret 
explains ecirepioraroy, by di ijy edkddwe tie sig Teptoracee éuminrer, by 
which any one easily falls into troubles or afflictions. That is, ‘* Lay 
aside the sin which will easily bring you into a state of punishment or 
distress.” So some of the modern critics, also, explain the word ; 
especially as the Greek amepioraroy means, not dangerous, free from 
vexation. Hence, they conclude, evrepicraroy must mean the opposite 
of this, viz. full of danger or trouble; ev being intensive, as in edbpe- 
yéSnec, evphxnce, &c. This is a very good sense, and well supported by 
analogy. It may therefore be safely admitted. 

Others, Ernesti, Doederlin, et. al. prefer to render evrepioraroc by 
yuod patronos habet quod homines favent ; i. e. eirepioraroy is, with 
them, well surrounded, viz, by applauding multitudes. But the pre- 
eeding sense is better supported than this, by analogy. 

Ae bropéviic +..6 aydva, let us run with perseverance the race set 
before us. ‘Yropévijc refers here, not so much to enduring patiently 
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evils which might befall them, as to holding out in the race, persevering 
in their efforts until it was completed, and the reward secured. ’Ayay 
means, any kind of contest, any gymnastic exercise which was a trial 
of skill, or in which there was a competition. Here, plainly, it is 
limited to designate a race, by the accompanying rpéywpev. Tpdxerpat is 
employed, by the classical writers, in the same way as here, viz. to de- 
signate the proposal of this or that ayy to the dywvierat. 

The simple meaning of the whole verse, divested of metaphor, is, 
‘Since so many illustrious patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs, who 
preceded us, have exercised faith, persevered in it, and obtained the 
rewards consequent upon it, let us, in like mahner, rejecting every 
solicitation to renounce our hopes and our holy religion, persevere in the 
belief, and in the duties, which the gospel requires.” 

Ver. 2. That they may be excited to do this, he now refers them to 
the example of Christ himself. ’Agopdyvreg cic rov......’Inooty, looking 
to Jesus, the author and perfecter of our faith. ’Apyhyov, author, 
leader; here it means, ‘‘ Jesus, who introduced the new religion, or the 
Christian faith, who first taught it, who led the way in it. See on 
ch. ii. 10. Tedewriv, he who completed the system of faith or reli- 
gion, which he had introduced. So it is commonly explained. It 
may be asked, however, whether the meaning of reAswwrijy be not sub- 
stantially the same with rekewSele, ch. v. 9; redXevHoar, ch. ii. 10; rere- 
Aewwpévov, ch. vii. 28; compare ver. 26 of the same. If construed 
according to this analogy, the meaning of the phrase would be, “‘ Let us 
look, for an example, to Jesus, the author of our religion, now advanced 
to a state of glory.” There is an objection, however, to this, arising 
from the clause in the last part of the verse, which seems to present 
the same idea. It is hardly probable that the writer has fallen into 
tautology. | 

That riorie often signifies the Christian faith or religion, hardly needs 


to be mentioned. 


“Oc ari rijc...- xapac, who, on account of the joy that was set before 
him. This yapa xpoxeuévn, was exaltation to the right hand of God in 
the world above, and the glorious reign which was to follow, as the last 
part of the verse shows. Thé joy that was set before him, was given to 
him when he had finished his course. | 

"Yrépeive OTAUPOV weveee Kexadnxe, endured the cross, disregarding 
ignominy, and has sat down at the right hand of the throne of God. 
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"Ev bebtG re, x. r. X., see on ch. i. 3. Aioyvyy means, the shame which 
others might heap upon him, i. e. ignominy, disgrace, or the ignominious 
punishment of the cross. 

Sentiment: ‘‘ Do as Christ, the author of our holy religion, did. For 
the heavenly reward proposed, he, with patience and perseverance, 
endured every kind of indignity and suffering, and has, in consequence 
of it, received a glorious reward. Follow in his steps, and participate 
in his glory.” 

Ver. 3. ’Avadoyicacde ..... avriioyiay, consider, now, him who 
endured such opposition against himself from sinners. ’AvadoyioacSe 
means, reflect on his example, take his case into consideration. ‘Apap- 
rw@yv refers here to the persecuting Jews of the Saviour’s time, who 
thus evil entreated Jesus. “Avridoyiay, 2°, TI, opposition, rebel- 
lion, contest against, contumely. Contradiction is a term too soft to 
reach the full meaning. 

“Iva py Kapnre.... éxdudpevor, lest, becoming discouraged in your 
minds, ye grow weary. *Ex\vowae means, to become discouraged or 
despondent. 1 join the participle ékAvduevoe with raic Wvyaic. So 
Wahl, on éxAvéuar, The verb éxd\tw has the same signification, if the 
noun be omitted; e. g. ver. 5. 

Kduyw means, to become wearied, to be tired out. The first step 
toward forsaking the Christian course, is to become disheartened 
in the pursuit of it. Next follows weariness in pursuing that, from 
which we do not hope or expect any certain good. This leads, of 
course, to an abandonment of the pursuit. 

Ver. 4. Ovmw péxpicg . . . avrayortdpuevor, ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, in your contest against sin. The phrase, ye have not 
resisted unto blood,.is not to be understood as representing the Hebrew 
Christians as making, or preparing to make, active and hostile resist- 
ance to their aggressors or persecutors. This is not the meaning of the 
writer. _ It was figuratively a contest, in which the Hebrews were 
engaged ; just as in ver. 1—3, he had represented it as a race, dywr. 
It was a contest with trial, temptation, affliction; the result of being 
persecuted by the enemies of the Christian religion. But the struggle 
had not yet proceeded so far, that they were called to martyrdom, as 
others in ancient times had been. Many vexations had been suffered 
by them; but the shedding of their blood had not yet commenced. 

This could hardly be said in respect to the churches at Jerusalem, 
without limitation, where James and Stephen had actually suffered mar- 
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tyrdom, and others had been severely treated. Still, it might be said 
of the generation of Christians.then living there. — 

Ipsec rijy éuapriay, a controverted phrase. I understand it (simply 
in accordance with the nature of the context) as an abstract noun p 
for a concrete, i. e. dapria for dyaprwdode ; an usus loguendi very com- 
mon in both the Old and New Testaments. ‘Ayapriay, if explained thus. 
means, persecutors, v.z. those who inflicted injuries upon the Hebrew 
Christians ; and probably these were their own countrymen or nation, 
i, e. the Jews. - a | 

Ver. 5. Kal ékdéAnoSe. . . duadéyerai, and have ye forgotten th iz 
exhortation which is addressed to you as to children? Most interpre- 
ters render «at éxhéAnoYe, without interrogation, and ye have forgotten, | 
ye must needs have forgotten, &c. It seems to me more congruou : 
with the apostle’s manner of address, in this hortatory part of his 
epistle, to render it, (as Ernesti has done,) interrogatively. It lose 
nothing of its force, and gains in respect to the manner of address. 

Yie pov . . . é\eyxbpevoc, my son, do not slight the chastening of 
the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved by him. ’Ohydper, Hebrew 
ONIN), contemn, slight, despise, disregard. T«adelac, in the sense of 
the Hebrew, ID4D, chastening, rebuke. Classic usage employs mavweia 
in the sense of instruction, discipline. ’Exdvov, Hebrew YPA, from YP, 
fastidire, also metuere, i. €. july éxhvov, be not timid, be not disheart- 
ened, viz. as to going forward in your Christian course; forsake it not 
because you experienced trouble in pursuing it. The quotation is from 
Proy. ii. 11, 12, and in the words of the Septuagint. | © 

Ver. 6. “Ov yap dyarg . . . mpoodéyerar, for whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. Maarvyot 
dé, x. tr. X. is after the words of the Septuagint, Prov. iii. 12. > 
Hebrew, as now read, gives a somewhat different meaning. It is thus: 
my J2 ON AND, and as a father [chastens] the son whom e 
loves. The LXX. appear to have read IN3), participle of IND, or 
else IND , in Piel. But no example of a transitive sense of AN2, in 
Kal, is to be found; it means only, to be afflicted, to feel pain. Of 
the Piel form of this verb, no instance is found in the Hebrew Se ip- 
tures. Still the LXX. may have read ANDI, and pain, viz. WP : 
shall overtake the son, &c. which gives the same sense (for substance) 
as pasriyot viov. In whatever way they read the Hebrew, in order t | 
make their version as the version now is, and as the apostle has quoted, — 
it preserves the spirtt, though not the letter, of the original Hebrew. — 
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That quotations are often made by the New Testament writers from the 
Old Testament, in a general way, ad sensum, and not ad literam, J 
have had frequent occasion to remark before, in commenting on our 
epistle. No one who attentively studies the New Testament can doubt 
this. 

Ver. 7. Ei wawdeiav .... 6O080c, tf ye endure chastisement, God 
dealeth with you as children.  ‘Yxopuévere has the sense here of 
enduring, undergoing, suffering ; and not that of supporting, bearing 
up under, persevering. Tpocpéperar (mid. voice) means tractare ali- 
quem. So the classical writers also employ it. See Schneider and 
Schleusner on the word. 

Tle yap éorww .... marip; for what son is there, whom his father 
does not chasten? That is, how can ye expect, although ye are children, 
not to receive any chastisement ? 

Ver. 8. Ei d€ ywple gore .... viol, but if ye are without chastisement, 
(of which all children are made partakers,) then are ye spurious and 
not [legitimate] children. Né°o. means, illegitimate children. Yvt 
which is here the antithesis, of course means legitimate offspring. 
The meaning is, ‘‘ If ye are not dealt with as all legitimate children are, 
it would follow, that ye are considered as not belonging to them.” 
That is, if ye receive no chastening, then God does not acknowledge you 
as his spiritual children. 

The design of the writer, in thus applying this text of scripture, is 
plain. He means to tell the Hebrews, that so far from being dis- 
heartened by their trials and afflictions, on account of their Christian 
profession, they ought to regard it as matter of encouragement, and 
as an evidence that God is acknowledging, by these, their filial relation 
to him. ; 

Ver. 9.. Eira rove piv . . . éverperdpueSa, furthermore, we have had 
fathers of our flesh, who have chastised us, and we have yielded them 
reverence. Tic cupkoc av warépac fathers of our flesh, i. e. of our 
natural bodies. The idea is, ‘‘ the fathers of our physical nature, in 
distinction from our spiritual one.” 

Ov wokk@ paddov .. . Choouerv; shall we not much rather yreld 
subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, that we may live? That is, 
when God chastens us for our good, in order that he may promote our 
final happiness, when he has so important an end in view; shall we 
not bow to his will, with cheerful subjection? Tarpi rév rvevparwr, 
an antithesis of rij¢ capkdc Huw warépac, and therefore, plainly, jpar is 
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implied after rveypérwy. Numb. xvi. 22, Awa >> nin TN, 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, isa parallel expression. Diodes 
has the sense here, as often elsewhere, of being happy; like the Latin 
vivere, in dum vivimus vivamus. 

Ver. 10. Oi perv yap . . . éxatdevoy, they, indeed, chastened us for a 
little while, according to their own pleasure. Ilpdg ddéyac iypépac, 
i. e. during our childhood, our minority; which seems to me a much 
more natural sense than to say, with Heinrichs and Dindorf, “ the fruit 
of their chastisement was only temporary.” Kara rod doxodv avroic, 
according to their own pleasure, intimates that they sometimes erred in 
their chastisement, or that it was sometimes arbitrary; but it is not 
so with that which God inflicts. 

‘O 0€ éxt rd cupgépoy . . . abrov, but he for our good, in order that 
we might be made partakers of his holiness. That is, God never chas- 
tises arbitrarily, but always to promote the real good of his children, 
to make them more holy, and so more like himself. Compare 2 Pet. 
i. 4. Lev. xi. 44; xix. 2; xx. 2, 76. 

Ver. 1l. Iaoa 0& wadeia . . . . Avance, now all chastisement, for 
the present, seemeth not to be matter of joy, but of grief. IIlpd¢ 
pev tO mwapoy, during the present, i. e. while it continues. Méy 
here corresponds to de after berepoy in the next clause, i. e. there is pro- © 
tasis and apodosis. | 

"Yorepov dé .... Euxaocdyne, but afterwards it yields the happy fruit 
of righteousness, to thuse who are exercised thereby. Kapmoy eipnycxoy 
is a peculiar expression. Some resemblance to it may be found in 















James iii. 18. Isa. xxxii. 17. Gen. xxxvii. 4. The meaning of eipyyixdy 
is to be gathered, by a comparison of it with the Hebrew Div, which 
means, good, happiness, welfare. Eipnvexog, then, is thit which bestows 
happiness, or produces zt.. This corresponds with the writer’s design; 
who means to say, that afflictions, rightly improved, will be productive 
of fruit that will confer happiness, such fruit as righteousness always 
produces. So remote a position of cucacoovyne from kapror, seems almost 
to indicate the necessity of repeating this word before it. F 

Ver. 12. Aw rac mapepévac....avopSwocare, wherefore strengthen 
the weak hands, and the feeble knees. ’"AvopSwoure is often employed 
by the LXX. in order to translate the Hebrew }\3, which means to. 
establish, to make firm, to strengthen. Tapepévag (from rapinue) means 
relaxed, let down, consequently, weak, enfeebled. One might (as man ; 
interpreters have done) translate dvopSaoare wapemévac xeioag,, by li 
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up the hands that hang down. But since the same verb applies to 
mapatehuptva ydvara, it is better so to render it, as to make the appli- 
cation to both congruous; which may be done without transgressing 
Hellenistic usage. The quotation is from Isa. xxxv. 3, where the 
Septuagint has icyicare instead of dvopSwoare. 

The meaning of the verse is, ‘‘ Since all your afflictions are dispensed 
by fatherly kindness, be of good courage, do not indulge any despond- 
ency, but persevere in the course which you have begun.”’ 

Ver. 13. Kat rpoxuac dpSac.... tev, and make plain the paths for 
your feet. In Hebrew, 727 bay DDD, make even or level the path of 
thy feet; Septuagint, épSauc rpoxece mole coic rool, Prov. iii. 26. If the 
apostle has quoted here, it is ad sensum, not ad verbum. The meaning 
is, ‘‘ Remove all obtacles, or disregard all obstacles, to your progress in 
the Christian course.” 

“Iva po} ro xwov.... paddor, that what is lame may not be sprazned, 
but rather be healed. To xwddv is a neuter adjective, used for the 
abstract noun, lameness, and therefore of a generic signification, desig- 
nating that which is lame, or the members which are lamed. °Exrpari 
means, to turn aside ; which, applied to the lame, is to dislocate, distort, 
sprain, wrench, the limbs which are lamed, 

"laSn dé paddor, i. e. it is better to make the paths smooth and plain, 
so that those who are lamed may walk with ease and safety, than to 
let them be rough and uneven, so as to endanger an increase of their 
malady. 

The whole is a figurative expression, used by our author to convey 
the idea, that to go straight forward in their Christian course, regardless 
of any afflictions to which this may subject them, is the only way of 
safety for those who are in danger of halting. 





The writer now leaves the subject, on which he had insisted so long and with such 
earnestness, and proceeds to remind the Hebrews of various duties to which their 
Christian profession, and the times in which they lived, rendered it necessary that they 
should pay a particular regard. 


Ver. 14. Eiptjyny cuxere .... ayvacpory, studiously cultivate peace 
with all men, and holiness. Eiphyny means here, a state of concord and 
amity, the opposite of contention and broils. To contentions the Hebrew 
Christians must have been much exposed at this time, in consequence of 
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the frequent injuries inflicted upon them by their persecutors. Acdxere, 
pursue with zeal or engagedness. ‘Aywacpor, holiness, i.e. a pious 
upright life, or a life of consecration to God. 

Ob ywpic. . - - Kipwov, without which no one shall see the Lord. 
"OnrecSat rov Kupioy, to see the Lord, denotes, to come before him, to 
enjoy his presence, to be admitted to his favour. Compare Matt. v. 8, 
and Wahl on émzropa, 2b. See also 1 Thess. iv. 17. 2 Cor. y. 8. 
Phil. i. 23. John xiv. 3, 4; xviii. 24. 

Ver. 15. ’Exvoxorotyrec uh tic... . Oeod, see to it, that no one fail of 
the favour of God. ’Emoxorotrrec, literally, seeing ; but the sense is 
the same, and the translation more perspicuous, if a new sentence be 
made here, by adopting, as I have done, the imperative form of the verb 
to see. My ric, i. e. pr) ree Hj, the verb of existence being implied. 
‘Yorep@y is differently rendered by different interpreters. ‘Yorepéw 
means to come late, to arrive after the proper or favourable time, and 
is so rendered here by some. But torepév awd... is hardly capable of 
such a meaning, and plainly should be rendered, be wanting in respect 
to, fail of, come short of, lack. But what is ydpirog? Some answer, 
the Christian religion ; and construe the whole phrase thus, ‘* Guard 
well against the apostacy of any one from Christianity.” But this 
warning has been so often repeated, and in terms so awful; and spe- 
cially, as the writer appears, in ver. 14, to make a transition from his 
great subject, to the consideration of other things of particular import- 
ance to the Hebrew Christians ; it may well be doubted, whether yépiroe 
has ¢he sense thus put upon it. The writer had just said, that “ holi- 
ness was indispensable to that happiness which God bestows.” I under- 
stand him as now saying, ‘‘ See well to it, that no one fail of obtaining 


that Divine favour which is the result of holiness ;” 


and so connect it, 
as a hortatory adjunct, with the preceding sentiment. 

My) rec piga .... evoxry, lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you; i. e. see to it, lest any person of vicious life and example 
should rise up among you. Many commentators refer this to apostates. 
They are the more inclined to this, because a similar expression is 
found in Deut. xxix. 17, which there characterises those who turn from 
the worship of the true God to that of idols. But, as it is far from being 
certain that our author designs to make a direct quotation in the present 
case, I should not consider this reason, as in itself of any considerable 
weight. Even if the form of expression be quoted, the application of 
it must depend, of course, upon the context. This respects not apostacy 
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m particular, (as we have already seen,) but other sins to which the 
Hebrews might be particularly exposed. No doubt, the expression 
6a muxpiac comes from the Hebrew, 732) WNT TID WIW.DIa w yp, 
lest there be among you any root springing up, [which is] poison and 
-wormwood, Deut. xxix. 18. The expression there used to describe 
an idolater, viz. root of poison and wormwood, is here applied to any 
person of an unholy life and deleterious example, who is called 
pila mixpiac. 

The consequence is next described. Kat d:& rabrne praySior rodXol, 
and by this many be polluted. That is, the bad example of some will 
have a pernicious, polluting influence on many. Guard well against it ;, 
for éxtoxorovvrec is implied before pu) ree piga, x. r. X. 

Ver. 16. M) rie répyoc .... avrov, let there be no fornicator nor 
profane person, like Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birth- 
right. Tdpvoe is explained as meaning apostate, one making defection 
from the true religion toa false one, by those who construe the whole 
of our context as relating only to apostacy. God often taxes his ancient 
people with adultery and fornication, in consequence of their having 
turned to the worship of idols. The meaning thus given to zépvoc may, 
no doubt, be philologically supported ; i. e. the word is capable of such 
an explanation. But, as I interpret the context in a different way, it 
appears to be more consonant with it, to take répvo¢ as designating any 
person who indulges in gross and sensual pleasures, or, who is of 
an abandoned character. So our Saviour often speaks of the Jews as 
a wicked and adulterous generation; not literally adulterous, (although 
doubtless this was true of some,) but adulterous in the figurative sense 
of the word, viz. sensual, victous, abandoned, profligate. 

BéGnroe is one who scoffs at religion or sacred things, who dis- 
regards what is sacred in the view of Heaven. The appellations 
mépvog and (3¢ndo¢ may both be applied to Esau here, and probably are 
so. As to the application of rdpvoc, see Gen. xxvi. 34, 35; and Gen. 
xxxvi. 2. In regard to BéBnduc, see Gen. xxv. 29—34, His birthright 
was not, indeed, a thing of religion; but it was, in those days, a matter 
of great personal importance and advantage. The argument is from 
analogy: ‘* Let no one give up himself to the gratifications of his lusts, 
as did Esau, to the great grief of his father, Gen. xxvi. 35; let no one 
despise the distinguished privileges which Christianity confers upon him, 
like Esau, who despised the privileges of his birthright, and parted with 
them for a mere morsel of food.” In the case of Esau, folly and 
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unbelief were very conspicuous; for the land of Canaan, as he well 
knew, had been promised to his ancestors for a possession; and, as the 
first-born son, he must, according to the custom of those days, have a 
-peculiar title to it. So, those who reject the proffer of the heavenly 
inheritance, and renounce their duty as Christians, may, with more 
propriety still, be called SéBnror. 

Ver. 17. Those, who conduct themselves in such a manner, will here- 
after weep with bitter lamentations, when it is beyond their power to 
recover what has been lost. Thus was it with Esau. “lore yap ....+- 
amecoxipacdn, for ye know, that when he was afterwards desirous to 
obtain the blessing, it was refused. See Gen. xxvii. 34—40. EwXo- 
yiay, viz. the blessing of his father Isaac. 

Meravoiac yap .-.. adrijv, yea, he found no place for a change of 
mind [in his father], although he sought for it with tears. See Gen. 
xxvil. 35, 38, 40. Meravoiac here refers to a change of mind in Isaac, 
who had given the blessing (appropriate to primogeniture) to Jacob. 
The writer evidently does not mean to say, that Esau found no place for 
repentance in himself. Adrijy, sc. perdvorar. 

The sentiment of the whole is, ‘‘ Guard well against indulging any 
fleshly appetites; above all, against slighting the blessings and privileges 
which Christianity proffers; lest, having done this, you come at last, 
when it is for ever too late, bitterly to mourn over your folly and wicked- 
ness.” 





Such watchfulness the Hebrews had the more reason to observe, since under the 
new dispensation every thing was of a milder aspect, and of a more inviting, 
encouraging nature, than under the old. The comparison between the two dispensa- 
tions is continued through ver. 18—24. The writer begins with .describing the 
nature of the ancient one. The whole passage has respect to Exod. ch. xx. and xxi. 
&c,; and Deut. eh. iv. and v, 


Ver. 18. Ob yap mpocedndrAVSare .... Oper, moreover, ye are not come 
to the mount which could be touched. He means mount Sinai, which 
was an object palpable to the senses. WnAadwpévy, contrectabile, quod 


tangendum sit, i.q. aieSnrov, quicquid sensu percipitur. So Tacitus, — 


Ann. III]. 12, oculis contrectare ; and Cicero, Tusc. III. 15, mente con- 


trectare. he idea of de calo tactus, thunder-struck, is here assigned — 
by some respectable expositors to Ynagwyévy ; but without any good — 


philological support. The Greeks use Siyew and Svyydvew, to denote 


a 
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the strikeng of thunder. The Hebrews employ 33, which the LXX. 
transl te by &zrecSa. But Wyragdw answers to the Hebrew WW and 
wid. Particularly in Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew, is NWWID and 
Widi used to designate, quod contrectabile est, quidquid sensu cognosci- 
tur. But, philology apart, the object of the writer in the antithesis 
between Sinai and Sion, plainly shews, that he means to designate the 
former as corporeal, material; the latter as spiritual, invisible, the 
object of faith, but not of the senses. Chrysostom has well drawn the 
comparison, when he says of Sinai, rdvra roré duoSnra, cai oWec, Kat 
gwvai; of Sion, ravra vonra kai dopara viv. If the reader has any diffi- 
culty about the above explanation of YyAagwpévw, a comparison of Exod. 
xix. 12, 13, with it, will hardly leave any doubt as to the meaning of our 
author, who seems plainly to have had in his mind the strict injunction 
then made, not to touch the mountain. 

Kat cexavpévw rupli .... Svédry, and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, 
and darkness, and tempest. As to the particulars of the appearance at 
Sinai here mentioned, see Exod, xix. 16—18; ch. xx. 18. Deut. vy. 
21—26. 

Kecavpévw avpt means not, simply, fire, but the burning of it, i.e. 
flame; see Deut. v. 23.25. It may also be translated in connexion 
with oper, sc. the mount that burned with fire. But probably it was 
not the design of the writer that it should be so taken; for, as he has 
arranged dnragwpéry before oper, while it qualifies it, in like manner he 
has arranged xexavpévy before xvi, which it also qualifies. 

T'végw, is probably the Holic form of végoc, i. q. vepédn, for which the 
ZEolians use vddoc, or yvdgoc. The LXX. use it to translate Ly, in 
Deut. iv. 11, et alibi. It is doubtless used by the LXX., and by the 
writer of our epistle, to designate the thick dark cloud that surrounded 
Mount Sinai when God appeared there. The word often means, tene- 
bre. Here it means, the cause of darkness, i 1. e. thick black clouds. 

Xxérw, Hebrew TWH, or DY, the darkness or gloom itself, occa- 
sioned by the cloud upon Sinai. ‘and around it. OvedAy is designed, 
perhaps, to correspond to the Hebrew, BY. If not, it is descriptive 
of the tempest that accompanied the dark cloud, the thunder and light- 
ning of Sinai, Exod. xix. 16. 18; ch. xx. 18. 

Ver. 19. Kai odAncyyoc itxy, and to the sound of the trumpet. See 
Exod. xix. 16. 19. Probably the meaning is, a voice like that of a 
trumpet, i.e. very loud. In Deut. v. 22, it is called a great voice ; in 
ch. iv. 12, it is called, the voice of words, i.e. articulate sounds; and in 
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ver. 33, the voice of God. From comparing all these passages together, 
it seems evident that the meaning is, ‘‘ an articulate voice, loud like 
that of a trumpet.” 

Kai wri pnudrwr .... Adyor, and the voice of commands, the hearers 
of which refused that another word should be added to them. Compare 
Exod. xix. 16. 19; and ch. xx. 18, 19. 

‘Pnpdrwv, things uttered or said. But it applies to any sort of 
speech ; and, among other specific significations, it has that of command; 
see Luke iii. 2. Acts x. 2; ch. xi. 14. Heb. i. 3; ch. xi. 3. So aT 
in Hebrew, e. g. Esth. i. 19. Josh. 1. 13. 1 Sam. xvii. 29. Isa. viii. 10. 
Exod. xxxiv. 28. So also, “WON, to command, Esth. i. 17; ch. iv. 13; 
ch. ix. 14. 1 Chron. xxi. 7. See Wahl, on pia. 

‘He oi dxotoarrec, x. tr. X. The exact shade of the writer’s meaning is, 
‘‘ The hearers of which [voice] refused that a word should be added to 
them, viz. avroic pyyact, to those commands.” In other words, the 
exceedingly loud sound of the voice inspired them with such terror, that 
they declined having any more commands addressed to them in this 
manner. | 

Ver. 20. Oix epepov yap . . . AUS PoroShoerar, for they could not 
endure the admonition, “* Even if a beast touch the mountain, it shall 
be stoned.” See Exod. xix. 13. The Vulgate edition of the New Tes- 
tament adds to this clause, 7 BoXide cararogevSjoerar. But no manu- 
script of any authority exhibits this phrase; nor any ancient version ; 
nor any of the eeclesiastical Greek writers, @icumenius excepted. It is, 
beyond all doubt, an addition of later times, taken from the Septuagint 
of Exod. xix. 13. Ov« tdepov, they could not endure, means, ‘ they 
were greatly affected with the severity of this command, viz. so that they 
could not bear it without awe and terror.” 

Ver. 21. Kai—otrw goBepdv ...... Evrpopoc, and—so terrible was 
the sight—even Moses said, “ I fear and tremble.” Ovrw goPepor hv 
7d gavraZépevoy seems to me, plainly, an expression thrown in by the 
writer, in order to augment the description of the scene, which interrupts 
the regular narration, and is therefore to be construed as if included in a 
parenthesis. But, as the whole of ver. 20 and 21 is evidently a paren- 
thesis, I have avoided the insertion of the parenthetic marks a second 
trme, and noted the words included within the inner parenthesis by a 
dash at each extremity. Kal, which introduces the last clause here, 
kat. . . Mwiofc, has the force of, and even. 

But were is the history of Moses’ trembling? Nowhere, in the Old 
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Testament is it expressly mentioned. It is implied, however, in Exod. 


xix. 16, where it is said, that <‘ all the people in the camp trembled ;” 
and Moses was with them, compare ch. v. 14. The fear mentioned 
Deut. ix. 19, was on a different occasion, though this passage has often 
been adduced as supporting the affirmation now in question. The par- 


_ ticular history, to which our author here alludes, was doubtless a matter 


of tradition among the Jews of his day; marks of which are still extant, 
in the Rabbinical writings. See Wetstein, on Gal. iii. 19. L. Cappel, 
on Heb. xii. 21. "Exgofoc sips kai évrpopoc, means, I am greatly afraid. 

To gavragépevoy, (the neuter participle being used like a neuter 
adjective,) is to be construed as an abstract noun, sc. species, appear- 
ance, sight. This idiom is very common in the writings of Paul. 

Ver. 22. Next follows the antithesis to all this scene of terror which 
accompanied the introduction of the ancient law. Worshippers, under 
the new dispensation, approach a scene of a very different nature. *ANAa 
mpocedAn\uSare Suv, but ye are come to Mount Zion. Not the literal 
Mount Zion, but the figurative, i.e. heavenly one. This is made plain, by 
the additional description which follows. Kai rédec Oeotd fovroc, "Inpov- 
aahnp éxovpaviy, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. The epithet éxovpaviw here determines, of course, that a spiritual 
Jerusalem, a heavenly city, is meant. Compare Heb. xi. 14—16; ch. 
xii. 28; xiii. 14. Gal. iv. 26. Rev. ili. 12; ch. xxi. 2. 10. 

Kai pupidowv, adyyékwv tavnyvper, and to myriads, the joyful company 


of angels. So, beyond all reasonable doubt, this clause is to be pointed, 


and translated; for zavfyvpic is not to be joined (as some later critics 
have joined it) with éxxAyoig,«.7.. The structure of the whole paragraph 
demonstrates this; for each separate clause.of it, (in ver. 18, 19, 22—24) 
is commenced by «cai, and continued (where any addition is made to it) 
by nouns in apposition, without any conjunctive particle before them. 
E. g. kat wodex . . . “Inpovoadnp érovpaviw'—xai xpirn, Oe@ ravrwr, &e. 
The same construction, beyond all reasonable doubt, is to be adopted in 
the clause under examination. Dr. Knapp has arranged it in this 
manner, in his able dissertation on Heb. xii. 18—24, in his Scripta varit 
Argumenti. 

Mupida, literally, myriads, i. e. ten thousands, used by the Greeks 
to signify a great and indefinite number. In respect to the number of 
angels, compare Rey. v. 11. Matt. xxvi. 53. Luke ii. 13. Dan. vii. 10. 
Havjyvpec, among the Greeks, meant an assembly of men convened on 
a joyous and solemn occasion; e. g. on the occasions of their public 
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feasts, &c. ‘Fhe mention of such an assembly of angels, shows that 
the writer intends to describe the objects of the invisible world, as seen 
with the eye of faith; .not things palpable, not the objects of sense. 
He has, moreover, a design to contrast this joyful, solemn assembly of 
the angels, with that awful one which was present at the giving of 
the law upon Sinai. In respect to the presence of angels on that: 
occasion, compare Ps. Ixvili. 17. [18.] Deut. xxiii. 2. (Septuagint,) 
Joseph. Antiq. XV. 3. 5. Gal. iii. 19. Acts vii. 53. Heb. ii. 2. with the 
Note upon it. | 

Our English version joins pupidor with ayyédwy, and renders, “ to an 
innumerable company of angels.” It also joins raynyvpee with éxxdy= 
cig, and renders, ‘‘ to the general assembly and church,” &c. But the. 
latter is not permitted, on account of the manner in which the author 
has constructed the whole of his enumeration of particulars, in yer. 
18,.19. 22, 23, which, as I have already observed, are each separated 
from the preceding one, by xat. If it be said, that ‘ ravnyvpe, in 
order to be constructed with ayyéAwy, ought to precede it,” the answer 
is, that in ver. 19, cadmcyyo¢ x is constructed in the same manner as 
ayyéhuwy ravnybpe here; as is also dcaShene. peoiry in ver. 24. The. 
Greek admits no other correct grammatical mode of construction but, 
that which is given in the translation. 

Ver. 23. Kat éxxA\noig . . . év ovpavoic, and to the assembly of the 
first-born enrolled in heaven. ’Exxdyoia, conventus, a concourse or 
assembly of people. It is not a mere ecclesiastical word, but desig- 
nates, by usage, any kind of assembly sacred or civil. Here it desig-. 
nates the sacred assembly of the upper world. Ipwrorékwy must not 
be literally understood here, but figuratively. Among the Hebrews,. 
primogeniture conferred distinguished rights and privileges. Hence, 
figuratively taken, zpwrordxoc means, any one who enjoys distinguished 
rights and privileges, whether he is first-born in a literal respect, or 
not. Thus Israel, as beloved of God and highly valued, is called his 
first-born, Exod. iv. 22. In like manner, Ephraim is named, Jer. 
xxxi. 9, So the son of Sirach (ch. xxxvi. 12,) calls Israel. The same 
appellation of endearment is given to the predicted Messiah, in Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27, In a similar sense, arapx?} is used in James i. 18. I under- 
stand it here of those who had been most distinguished for piety and 
usefulness ; such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, &c. Storr 
understands it as referring to the angels, and as descriptive of them ;. 
but without any good support from the usus loguendi of Scripture. 
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"Aroyeypappévwr, enrolled, a word employed by the Greeks to sig- 
nify the inscribing of a person’s name in a record, as a citizen, asa 
free man entitled to all the rights of citizenship. It marks, here, 
citizenship in the New Jerusalem, or the heavenly Zion. The éxxAnoia 
of such, is that éccAnoéa with which Christians are to mingle, in the 
full and final enjoyment of their privileges. In a sense somewhat 
different to this, saints, while on earth, are spoken of as having their 
names written (yeypaypéva éypadn, not axroyeypappéva) in the book of 
life: e. g. Luke x. 20. Phil. iv. 3. Rev. iil. 5; ch. xiii, 8; xvii. 8; 
xx. 15; xxi. 27; xxii. 19. Dr. Knapp interprets our text, as speak- 
ing of the saints on earth. But he appears not to have noticed the 
difference of the phraseology employed in reference to such; and cer- 
tain it is, that the whole tenor of our passage has respect only to the 
heavenly city and assembly. To be enrolled in heaven, is to be entitled 
to all the privileges of a member of the heavenly city. 

Kai xpiry O89 wavrwy, and to the gudge, the God of all. Kpirh 
designates Him before whose tribunal all must appear, that enter a 
future world. But to Christians he is a merciful, not a condemning 
judge. So means the phrase God of all, viz. of all angels, and of all 
mpwrordkwy just mentioned, and (by implication) of all saints. To say, 
“he is their God,” means to affirm, that he acknowledges them with 
favour and approbation. Compare Eph. iv. 6. Rom. iii. 29. Heb. 
vill, 10; ch. xi. 16. Acts vil. 32. Exod. i. 6, Zech. viii. 8. Rev, 
xxi. 37.. In the same sense, I apprehend, is Oey rdvrwy to be under- 
stood in our verse; and then all difficulty ceases. Jn entering a future 
world, Christians must, indeed, present themselves before the tribunal 
of the eternal Judge; but he is not a Judge severe and rigid; he is 
in an appropriate sense, their God; he will regard them with favour, 
he will treat them.with kindness. Thus all is ‘ znviteng, with respect 
to the heavenly Zion. The transposition made by our English version, 
to God the judge of all, is against the arrangement of the text, and 
fails to give the appropriate sense of the words. The meaning of 
6 éxi mavtwy Oedc,’ Rom. ix. 5, is different from Oed¢ ravrwy here, 
the former being ‘‘ supreme God.” 

Kat rvevpace ducaiwy reredewpévwy, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect, i. e. exalted to a state of final reward. This differs from 
éxthynoia mpwrordkwy aroyeypaypévwy éy ovpavotc, in that this latter 
phrase designates the more conspicuous and exalted part of the church 
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invisible, (mporordxwy,) such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
&c.; while rvevpact duxaiwy embraces all saints, “‘ of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation.” See a like distinction in the 
heavenly world adverted to in Rev. iv. 4. That the elders, mentioned 
in Rey. iv. 4, were of those redeemed from among men, is proved by 
Rev. v. 8,9. Then follows the rvevpara ducaiwy réreXewpéva, in Rey. 
v. 13. The passage in our verse, understood in view of this, is intel. 
ligible, and needs none of the varying and endless conjectures which 
have been made respecting it; nor emendations of the text that have 
been proposed. 

TeredXewpévwy, i. e having completed their probation, and arrived at 
their mature state, viz. a final state of glory. See on Heb, ii. 10. 

Ver. 24. Kai diadhnne . . . . “Iyoov, and to the mediator of the 
new covenant, Jesus. See on si vill. 6; vil. 22, where the same idea 
is exhibited. 

Kai aipare.. ..”APerd, and to the blood of sprinkling which 
speaketh better [things] than [the blood of] Abel. Respecting the 
blood of Christ offered in the eternal sanctuary, see Heb. ix. 11—14, 
23. In respect to sprinkling, see ch. ix. 13. 19. Figuratively or 
spiritually, no doubt, this is to be understood. Sprinkled with Jesus’ 
blood, the worshippers in the sanctuary above may approach the 
presence of God, i.e. the inner sanctuary, confident of a gracious 
reception. 

Kpeirrov dadovvri, instead of xpeirrova dadovyri, for the weight of 
authority is, beyond all doubt, on the side of «peirrév. Literally rendered, 
kpeirroy would be, something better. But this is less grateful to the 
English ear than the form of expression in the version. The meaning 
of the phrase seems to me quite simple and easy. The blood of Christ 
proclaims pardon and peace; the blood of Abel cried to God from 
the ground (Gen. iv. 10.) for the infliction of punishment upon his 
murderer. Tapa roy (not ro)”AGnA, is an elliptical expression, for 
mapa TO aipa tov "ABnr. That the verb Aadei is understood, in order 
to complete the grammatical sense of the phrase, is quite plain. The 
form of the sentence, however, must be varied in order to express this 
verb. It would be thus, 7} 76 aia rod “And Aadei. 

Such is the contrast between the former and latter dispensation. 
There, all is awful, terrible, and threatening; here, all is alluring, 

eracious, and animating. Who, now, can adhere to the former, and 
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renounce the latter? Such is the nature of the argument presented by 
the writer. He next proceeds to warn the Hebrews, in the most solemn 
and affectionate manner, against a renunciation of their Christian faith 

_ Ver. 25. Brémere, po)....Aadovrra, take heed that ye turn not away 
From him who addresses you. Tapa:réouac means, to deprecate, to 
decline, to endeavour to avoid, aversarz, respuere, repudiare. But who 
is rdv Nadovvra? The sequel of the verse clearly shows that Christ is 
meant, who came from heaven to instruct men, and warn them of their 
danger, or rather (with reference to the preceding verse) ‘‘ who speaks 

_ to men by his blood.” 

To give efficacy to this warning, he adds anexample. Ei yup éxetvor... 
xenpariZovra, for if they did not escape [punishment,] who rejected him 
that warned them upon earth, That after épvyor, either ducjy, aroderay, 
or some such word, is to be supplied by the mind of the reader, is plain 
from the nature of the subject, and of the context. But who is roy 
xenpariZoyra? Moses, 1 answer. The two dispensations are here com- 
pared, in respect to the penalty to be inflicted on the contemptuous and 
refractory. The legislator, or head of each dispensation, is introduced, 
as the person who addresses the laws or warnings of God to men. See 
the same sentiment in Heb. x. 28, 29. 

Tlo\AP pGddov .... aroorpeddpevor, much more shall we [not escape, | 
tf we turn away from him [who warns us] from heaven. See a similar 
commination in ch, il, 1—3; x. 28,29. That ypnyariZovra is implied 
after roy, results from common grammatical usage. ’Az’ odpavéy is 
meant to represent, either that Christ came from heaven and warned 
them, or that being in heaven he now warns them, viz. by his messengers. 
It is possible, however, that God is here meant by the writer, as he who 
warns them. But the antithesis between the head of the old dispensa- 
tion and the new, in the passage, hardly admits of this construction. 

The ellipses of ob gevédueta after jyeic, is sufficiently plain from the 
nature of the sentence. Ae we 

Ver. 26. Ob } wv)... . tore, whose voice then shook the earth ; viz. 
when, as with the sound of a mighty trumpet, waxing louder and 
louder, he spake on mount Sinai, so that the earth trembled: see on 
ver. 19, seq. | 

/ Nov dd.... otpavoy, but now he has promised, saying, ‘‘ Yet once 
more, will I shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” “Ere &xaé 
corresponds to the Hebrew OY!) NIN WY, yet once, after a little time, 
Hag. ii, 6. The citation is from the Septuagint, but ot pdvey is an 
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addition by the writer of our epistle, and is designed to give emphasis to 
the declaration. That the passage has respect to the changes which 
would be introduced by the coming of the Messiah, and the new dis- 
pensation which he would commence, is evident from Hag. ii. 7—9. 
Such figurative language is frequent in the Scriptures, and denotes 
great changes which are to take place. So the apostle explains it 
here, in the very next verse. Compare Isa. xiii, 13. Hag. ii. 21, 22. 
Joel ili. 16; ch. ii. 10.31. Matt. xxiv. 29—31: compare ver. 34. 

+ Ver. 27. To d€, tru mag . . . cadevdpeva, now this “* Yet once more,” 
signifies a removing of the things which are snaaken, as of created things, 
in order that the things which are not shaken may continue. The 
manner in which the writer understood the figurative expression in ques- 
tion, viz. the shaking of the heavens and the earth, is here plainly 
declared. It denotes a great change, a perdSeowc, removal, or abolition, 
of the things changed, i. e. of the Jewish dispensation. The language 
which had been literally applied to the quaking of Smai when the law 
was given, is now figuratively applied, in the usual scriptural way, in 
order to denote a great change of a moral nature. | 

‘Qe merounpévwr is a locus vexatissimus. It would be of little use to 
detail the various opinions upon it; most of which seem to have sprung 
from a misapprehension of the meaning of the paragraph in which it 
stands. Even Michaelis and Storr interpret the passage as referring to 
changes in the natural world, at the end of time; most evidently, against 
the meaning of the writer. I understand rerompévwyr to designate simply 
things made or created, yeworoinra, caduca, mutabilia; ideas neces- 
sarily implied by a term which designates things of a corporeal and 
created nature, as here. The writer means to say, that the ancient order 
of things, viz. the Jewish dispensation, will be changed, removed, abo- 
lished, in like manner as the objects of the natural creation. In other 
words, like them, it is caduca, mutabilis, evanida; and, like them, it will 
undergo a change. It really seems that more difficulty has been made 
about the phrase in question, than was necessary. 

All this change or abolition of the old dispensation was to take place, 
in- order that a mew one might be-introduced, which shall undergo no 
change; iva peivyn ra py cadevopeva. 

Ver. 28. Aw PBaoeiay . . . . wapadapBavovrec, wherefore, having 
obtained a kingdom which cannot be shaken, i. e. the gospel dispen- 
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immutabile. Plainly the Paowreiav dotdevroy here, is the opposite or 
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antithesis of cadevopévwy in the clause above, which must therefore mean, 
(in such a connexion) the Jewish dispensation. The new dispensation 
is not, we rerompévor, like the objects of creation, i. e. is not mutable, 
caducous, but aoddevroyv, immutable, not to be shaken, not to be changed. 

"Exopev xapw .. . evr\aPeiac, let us manifest our gratitude, (by 
which we may serve God acceptably,) with reverence and devotion. 
"Exwpev yap, gratiam habeamus, i. e. let us express, manifest, exhibit 
gratitude, viz. for the unshaken kingdom, which we have received, with 
all its privileges, preferences, and blessings. Evapéocrwe, acceptably, . 
i.e. gratitude for such blessings is due to God, and to render it will be 
well-pleasing in his sight. 

- Mera aidove kai evrAaBelac, with pious reverence, i. e. let us not only 
exhibit gratitude to God for the mercies of the gospel, but let us add to 
this pious reverence for his spotless and awful perfections. ’EvAdBaa 
means, piety, pious devotedness, the spirit of religious devotion; and 
aidwe means reverence. I take the two words as designed to convey an 
idea of the intense pious reverence which ought to be paid to the great 
God whom the gospel exhibits. The principle, that one of two synony- 
mous nouns, in such cases, may be employed for the sake of intensity, 
hardly needs to be again stated; and that one of them may be employed 
in the room of an adjective is equally plain; so that, if we choose, we 
may translate, ‘‘ with profound reverence.” 

Ver. 29. Kai yap ...... KaravaXicxoy, for our God is a consuming 
Jire. If this be not a quotation, the image is drawn from the description 
of Sinai (ver. 18), which was still in the writer’s mind. The idea is, that 
God, if called to punish unbelief, is not only surrounded by flaming fire, 
as he was on mount Sinai, but this is also zip caravaXioxor, devouring, 
destructive, tormenting fire. The awful punishment of unbelievers and 
apostates is set forth, by the expression in question, in a very striking 
manner. But probably the expression is a quotation of Deut. iv. 24, 
where it is employed by way of commination. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1. ‘H gedaded gia pevérw, let brotherly love continue, i.e. let it be 
constant, let it remain in exercise. I am, on the whole, disposed to 
believe that the writer means to say, ‘‘ Let it continue to be as it has 
hitherto been ;” for he has repeatedly commended them, in our epistle, 
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for their social sympathies and brotherly feeling, :Aadedgia is the 
mutual love of Christians as such. 

Ver. 2. Tijc prokeviac py émthaySaveode, cease not to practise hospi- 
tality, or, forget not hospitality. This was peculiarly a duty, in those: 
times of persecution and distress, when many were suffering the loss of 
their means of subsistence, and were obliged to cast themselves on the 
charity of their brethren. 

Aut ravrng yup «... a&yyedouc, for by this some have entertained 
angels unawares. “EhaYov éevicarrec, a truly Attic mode of expression ; 
for the Greeks were wont to join the verb XaySayw with the participle of 
another verb, when they wished to express the idea, that the action 
indicated by that other verb was done unconsciously, undesignedly, with- 
out foresight. Literally, the phrase may be translated, some entertaining 
angels were ignorant, viz. that they were doing so. See examples of 
the kind referred to in Gen. xvili. 2, seq. and Gen. xix. 1, seq. The 
meaning of the whole is, ‘‘ Continue to practise hospitality, since 
greater honour and reward is consequent upon it, than you might be 
ready to suppose.” 

Ver. 3. MiuvioxeoSe .... ovvdedepévor, remember those who are im 
bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow-prisoners. The writer had before 
adverted to their past suffermgs under persecution, ch. x. 32—34; and 
also to their present trials, ch. x. 36; xii. 3—5. Here he exhorts them 
to sympathize with those who are in bonds, as if they themselves were 
in the like condition, because they were continually exposed to be 
thrown into prison. A high degree of sympathy is designated by the 
expression @¢ cuydedepévor. 

Téy kakovyoupévov....oapart, [remember] those who are injurzously 
treated, as [it becomes] those who are themselves still in the body. 
"Ovrec év r@ obpart, i. e. daily exposed themselves to persecution and 
suffering ; and therefore liable to need commiseration from others. 

Ver. 4. Tipuoc o YAplOC woo eee Gpliavroc, let marriage be honputabie 
among all, and the bed undefiled. So it should be rendered, because 
the whole strain is hortatory. So Schulz, ‘‘ Ehrenwerth sei allen die 
Ehe.” It is capable of another version, viz. marriage ts honouraole ; 
for all, §c. ’Ev mwé&ot ripuoc may also be translated, is altogether honour- — 
able. The first method, however, of rendering the phrase, seems to me _ 
preferable; as it is then made to be congruous with the context, 

The fact, that such an exhortation is here addressed to the Hebiresan 
shows, either that some of them were chargeable with a breach of tne B 
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precept respecting chastity, or that they were in danger of becoming so. 
Polygamy and concubinage were practised all around them, and had 
been for time immemorial. The demands of Christianity, then, in 
respect to these practices, might seem a grievance to some of the 
Hebrew Christians, and probably they were tempted not to regard them, 
and needed caution. 

Tldpvovg 02......88d¢, but whoremongers and adulterers, God will 
punish or judge; i.e. those who live in fornication, while unmarried, 
or commit adultery after marriage, will not escape Divine indignation. 

Ver. 5. ’Agirtdpyvpog .... mapovor, let your conduct be free from 
covetousness ; and be content with what ye have. “Eorw is understood 
after 6 rpdémoc, for the sentence is hortatory. Tpdmoc means behaviour, 
the same as Soc, manner of life. ’Apxobpevor roig rapover, i. e. indulge 
no greedy desires for earthly possessions, but cheerfully submit to the 
allotment of Providence in respect to these things. 

Airoc yap .... éyxaradixw, for he hath said, I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee; i.e. God hath promised to provide for you in the 
best manner, and you should put your trust in him. The phrase here 
quoted, may come either from Deut. xxxi. 6; Josh. i. 5; or 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 20. 

Ver. 6. “Qore Oappovvrac .... &vOpwroc, so that we may boldly say, 
** The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear. What can man do tome ?” 
The quotation is from Ps. cxvili. 6; where the Hebrew, which corre- 
sponds to Kupioc éusol BonOoc, is % min , Jehovah is for me. The verse 
is divided by the accents in Hebrew, as the translation above divides it. 
The apostle has given the sense exactly; wore Oappovvrac tpic, sc. civac, 
which is implied after wore. The meaning of the verse is, ‘‘ Under 
whatever trials and difficulties we may be placed, we need not be filled 
with terror or painful apprehension ; for God will help us.” 

Ver. 7. Mynpovetere .... Ocov, remember your leaders, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God. ‘Hyotpevor, duces, presides, leaders, 
guides, directors, which here means teachers, as the explanatory clause 
that follows clearly shows. Adyoy rov Ocov, the gospel. 

“Oy dvabewpotvrec .... wiortv, and attentively considering the end of 
their manner of life, imitate their faith. That is, calling to mind the 
peaceful and happy death of those religious teachers among you, who 
gave you instruction respecting the word of life, imitate their faith, 
i. e. persevere in your Christian profession, as they did, to the very 
end of life. 
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Storr and others refer éxGaow rij¢ avacrpodpijc to the sequel or reward 
that ensued, in consequence of the manner of life which these teachers 
had led. But I cannot find reason enough to believe, that éGaow may 
be properly understood in such a sense. It is not improbable, that the 
writer refers here to the triumphant death of Stephen, Acts vii., and of 
James, Acts xii. He exhorts his readers to follow the example of those. 
faithful Christian teachers, who had died a peaceful and happy death, 
although, perhaps, a premature one. 

Ver. 8. "Inoote Xpiordcg . . « aidvac, Jesus Christ is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. That is, Christ is always the same, 
always ready and willing to aid you in all your trials: compare ch. vii. 
3. 15—17. 21. 25. 28; alsoch. v.6.9; ii. 18; ix. 24; x. 12—14, 
23. ‘O airédc corresponds with ov 6 abroe ci. Ps. cii. 28, [Septuagint, 
ci. 27,] in Hebrew, NVI TAN, which there designates cmmutability or 
eternity; for the parallel distich is, Thy years shall not come to an 
end. The absolute eternity of Christ, (a parte ante, et a parte post) 
is not here directly asserted ; but the simple object of the writer is, to 
show that ‘‘ he ever liveth to aid his disciples.” To refer the expres- 
sion to Christian doctrine, and unite this verse with the one which 
follows, seems to me plainly a deserting of the obvious intention of the 
writer. Dr. Schulz construes the passage as I have done. Xée, cat 
ohpepoy, kat eic Tove awwvac, is a Hebraism, used to express the past, 
the present, and the future; and 6 airdc, joined with these, denotes 
immutability. 

Ver. 9. Ardayaic mouihac . . . mapadéperde, be not carried hither 
and thither by diverse and strange doctrines. Totxidate wai Lévarg 
designates doctrines different, diverse, from true Christian doctrine, and 
foreign (strangers) to it. Such were the doctrines of the Judaizing 
teachers, respecting many of their ceremonial observances and tradi- 
tionary rites; and to these the writer here adverts, as appears by the 
sequel. For zapagépecSe, some manuscripts and editions have zepié- 
oeoSé, which Ernesti, and some other critics, prefer; but it is not sup- 
ported by equal authority. | 

Kador yap xaprre ee mepirarnoavrec, for zt zs good that the heart 
should be confirmed by grace, not by meats, by which those have not 
been profited who have been occupied therewith A difficult ex- 
pression, about which there has been a great variety of opinion and 
conjecture. Xdpire seems to me plainly to refer here to the gracious 
truth or doctrine, of the Christian religion. The writer had just said, 
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** Be not tessed to and fro by doctrines diverse and alien from Chris- 
tianity.” Next follows the assertion, ‘‘It is good to be established, 
[settled, confirmed] in the graczous doctrines of the gospel, rather than 
to put confidence in meats, &c. Construed in this way, all is plain 
and congruous. (pwpacr indicates the various kinds of meats, which 
were distinguished by the Judaizing Christians into clean and unclean ; 
the first of which might be safely and properly eaten; but the second 
must be avoided, on peril of losing one’s character for piety, and incur- 
ring the displeasure of God. All attention to this subject the writer 
regards as useless; and ayers, that those who have been sedulously 
attentive to it, have reaped no spiritual profit from it, Tepurarijoarrec. 
like the Hebrew PONT, means, to be concerned with, to be occupied 
with, to bestow one’s attention upon. In regard to the unprofitableness 
of such an attention to meats, compare Heb. vii. 18. 

Ver. 10. "Eyopuer .... Aarpevorrec, we have an altar, of which those 
have no right to eat, who render their service to the tabernacle. 
A figurative expression, borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and accommo- 
dated to express the privileges of Christians, According to the usages 
of sacrifice, in most cases, some part or parts of the victims offered, 
were reserved for the use of the priests, and, in some cases, were to be 
eaten also by the offerer: see Lev. vi. 26. Numb. xviii. 9, 10. Lev. vil. 
33, 34. Numb. vi. 19, Lev. vii. 15; ch. xix. 6, But the my was 
a holocaust, i. e. an offering which was to be entirely consumed by fire ; 
particularly, the niby offered on the great day of atonement, Lev. 
xvi. 14—16. 27; ch. iv. 3—12. The reference in our text is to those 
sacrifices, a part of which were eaten by the priests and the offerers, 
in so far as the writer alludes to partaking of them. But when he 
says, that ‘‘ Christians have a sacrifice, of which those who pay their 
service to the altar have no right to partake,” he means, that the bene- 
fits procured by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, do not belong, or. will 
not be granted, to such as rest their hopes of salvation on the ritual 
sacrifices of the Jewish law, i. e. to such as continue to be disciples of 
Judaism, or turn back from Christianity to Judaism, and thus renounce 
the blessings procured for believers by the death of Christ. 

Ver. 11. “Qy yap eiopéperac......mapeuPorijc, moreover, the bodies of 
those animals, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary as a sin- 
offering, by the high priest, were burned without the camp. See 
Ley. xvi. 11. 14—16.27. The construction of the verse is peculiar; 
and, literally translated, would run thus, ‘‘ The blood of which animals 
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was brought into the sanctuary... the bodies of the same were burned,” 
&c. To make the verse plain, the arrangement has been altered in the 
translation. ‘Apapriac, sin-offering, or mepi auapriac, [offering] on 
account of sin, which conveys the same idea. The object, in offering 
the blood of goats and bullocks in the most holy place, was to make 
atonement for sin.  IlapepuPodjtjc, camp, refers to the time when the 
Israelites were in the wilderness and all lived in encampments. 

Ver. 12. Awd cat "Incotc .... trade, wherefore, Jesus also, in order 
that he might make expiration for the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate. ‘Ayidon, might make expiation; see on ch. ii. 11. 
Ata row idiov aiparog: compare ch. ix. 12. 14. 25, 26; ch. x. 19. 
Acts xx. 28. Eph.i. 7. 1 Pet.i.19. Rev. 1.5; ch. v.9. "E&w rije rtdne, 
viz. the gate of Jerusalem; for he was crucified on Calvary, which was 
then without the walls of the city, although it is now within them. 

Ver. 11, 12, are designed as a comparison between the sacrifice on 
the great day of atonement, and the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. The 
blood of the former was presented before God, in the most holy place; 
the blood of the latter, in the eternal sanctuary above, ch. ix. 12. 23, 24 
The bodies of the beasts, used for the former, were consumed or destroyed 
without the camp; the body of Jesus was sacrificed or destroyed, with 
out the gate of Jerusalem. The atoning sacrifice of Christians is 
analogous, then, to that of the Jews; but of infinitely higher efficacy ; 
eompare ch. ix. 13, 14; x. 4. 12. 

The particular object, however, of ver. 11, 12, is to introduce Christ 
as an example of suffering, in order to impress upon the Hebrews the 
necessity of perseverance in their Christian profession, amidst all their 
trials and difficulties. But the manner of introducing this example, is 
altogether in unison with the analogies which are so often repeated in 
other parts of our epistle. 

Ver. 13. Toivuy éepyopesa....pépovrec, let us, then, go forth to him 
without the camp, bearing reproach like his. That is, ‘since Jesus 
suffered persecution, ignominy, and distress, let us follow him, even if 
we endure reproaches like those which he endured. Let us leave the 
camp, i. e. the dwellings of the Jews, or the profession of Judaism, and 
go over to the place where Christians dwell, although it be without the 
city.”” In other words, Let us adhere to the profession of Christianity, 
although it be counted as ignominious, and worthy of reproach. In 
respect to suffering with Christ, compare Rom. viii. 17. 2 Tim. ii. 10, 11. 
1 Pet. iv. 13.. 2 Cor. iv. 10. Rev. i. 9. That évediopdv abrod means 
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reproach such as Christ suffered, is plain from the object of the writer. 
Compare Col. i. 24, which is exactly in point; and see on Heb. xi. 26. 
Ver. 14. Ov yup tyopev .... éncgnrovper, for here we have no perma- 
nent city, but we seek for one yet future. In ch. xi. 14, the writer 
calls the heavenly inheritance which the patriarchs sought, warpida ; 
and afterwards, (ver. 16,) wéAcv. Here the appellation wéAw is used, 
because the writer had just been alluding to Christians being thrust out, 
or going out of the city, viz. of Jerusalem, as Christ did, to suffer 
ignominy. The design of our verse is, to show the Hebrews, that it 
cannot be of any great importance, should they be exiled from their 
dwelling-places, and the habitations of their Jewish kindred; for, in 
this world, no habitation, no place of abode, can be pévovea, perma- 
nent, lasting. By profession, Christians, like the patriarchs, were 
seeking rarpida érovpavwy, and consequently, rédw péddovear, an abode 


yet future, a residence in the world to come. 


Ver. 15. Ai abrod oty . . . ep, by him, therefore, let us continually 
present to God the sacrifice of praise. Ai abrov, viz. by Christ, i. e. 
let us present such an offering, by him who is our great High-priest ; 
not a sacrifice of goats or bullocks, but a sacrifice of praise. In other 
words, ‘‘ Let us, as Christians, offer praises to God for the blessings 
of the gospel vouchsafed to us.” 

Totr’ éort, caproy . . . . dvdpare abrov, that is, the frurt of our 
lips ascribing praise to him. The expression, sacrifice of praise, 
TT MI, is found in Lev. vii. 12. A phrase similar to fruit of the 
lips, i is used iy Hosea, ch. xiv. 3, Hebrew, naw OM 19 2W3, where 
Septuagint caprov yeéwy. The meaning of our phrase is, what the 
lips utter, viz. when they ascribe praise (éuoAoyovvrwyv) to God. So, 
Prov. xviii. 20, °5 ™®, the fruit of the lips, i. e. what a man says, his 
words. 

‘Opodoyovrrwy, like the Hebrew, mH, means, fo praise, celebrate, 
publicly ackowledge. ‘Ovédpuare is here, as commonly, a periphrasis for 
the agent to whom the name belongs, viz. God; so that the sense is the 
same asT@ Oew. 

What follows ror’ tori, is added by the writer, in order to guard 
against the apprehension of any one, that he was exhorting them to 


offer the ritual sacrifices prescribed by the law. 


Ver. 16. Tic dé eirottac . . . Oedc, moreover, forget not kindness, 
and liberality ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. ’Em\av- 
Sdvw governs the genitive evrotiac and kowwwviac. The same strain of 
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language as before, is continued in this verse. Beneficence, or kind- 
ness toward the suffering, and liberality toward the needy, are called 
acceptable sacrifices, or, such as God is pleased with. The sentiment 
is, “‘ duties like these, Christianity requires ; not the blood of bullocks 
and goats.” 

Ver. 17. TleiSeaSe . . . treixere, obey your leaders, and be subject 
to them. ‘Hyovpévorc, in ver. 7, above, is clearly used in the sense 
of teachers, who were, in fact, the guides or leaders of the Christian 
community. If there be any difference between zweiSeoSe in this case, 
and wreixere, the first has reference to positive obedience, in regard to 
any directions given them; the second prohibits any opposition to the 
teachers, in the measures which they might adopt to promote the 
improvement and the order of their religious community. 

Abroi yap &ypurvotow .... arodwoorrec, for they watch over your 
souls, as those who must render an account. ‘Aypurvoto., watch; the 
image seems to be taken from the practice of shepherds, who watch 
with solicitude over their flocks, in order that they may preserve them 
fiom the ravages of wild beasts. See the like imagery employed, 
respecting the prophet Ezekiel, ch. iii. 17. 

‘Yrép rov WvyGv tpor, i. e. for you, DI wD2?, ‘Qe Nbyor arodwoorrec, 
viz. to God, to whom ‘‘ every one must give an account of himself ;” 
particularly, every one put in a place of trust with regard to spiritual 
duties. 

“Iva pera yapac ...+ Tovro, [so obey] that they may do this with joy, 
and not with grief; for this would be unprofitable to you. 

“Iva, x. tr. A. TL cannot but connect with Adyor drotwoorrec. The sen- 
timent is, ‘‘ That they may render their account with joy, because of the 
obedience which has been paid to their admonitions, and of the safety in 
which their flock are placed thereby.” An account of successful labours 
will indeed be a joyful account, to the ministers of the divine word. In 
respect to grammatical construction, iva seems to be connected with the 
verbs in the first part of the verse, viz. weiSecde . . . dreixeTEe wees. 
iva pera yapag, K. Tr. A.3 but rovro rower necessarily refers to something 
already mentioned, which the ¢edchers must do; and what is this but 
Adyov arodwoev? I have been constrained, therefore to supply the: 
ellipse in the Greek here from the preceding context, and to translate, 
So obey, &c. 

M)) orevaovrec, literally, not groaning, i. e. not grieving; the effect 
being put for the cause. It is only a negative form of expression here, 
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designed to repeat the same idea as is conveyed by pera yapae, and to 
render it more intense. ‘Advotrehéc yap, another negative expression, 
which means as much as to say, ‘‘ This would be very hurtful or noxious 
to you;” i. e. should their Christian teachers be compelled to give an 
account of unbelief and want of subjection in them, the consequences 
would be distressing. 

Ver. 18, HoocedxeoSe repli ipdv .. . dvacrpéperSar, pray for us; 
for we trust that we have a good conscience, being desirous in all things 
to conduct ourselves uprightly. The request of the writer, that he may 
have an interest in their prayers, shows the friendly feelings and con- 
fidence which he entertained respecting them. He appeals to the sin- - 
cerity and uprightness of his Christian deportment, as an evidence that 
he might claim a Christian sympathy for himself. *Ey wéou, «x. 7. A. aug- 
ments, or renders intensive, the idea contained in the preceding clause. 

Ver. 19. Ieptocorépwe dé . . . tiv, and I request this the more ear- 
nestly, in order that I may speedily be restored to you. This seems 
plainly to imply, that the writer was detained from paying those a visit 
whom he addressed, by some adverse circumstances, viz. either by 
imprisonment, sickness, or some like cause. It also implies, that he is 
known tothem, and they to him; for it indicates that he had formerly 
been among them. 

Ver. 20. ‘O 58 Oedc . . . "Incody, now, may the God of peace, that 
raised from the dead our Lord Jesus, who by the blood of an everlasting 
covenant, has become the great Shepherd of the sheep. ‘O O&0c ric 
eipync, God who bestows happiness, auctor salutis. The Greek eiphrn, 
in the New Testament, like the Hebrew DID, means, every kind of bless- 
ing cr happiness. ‘O dvayayov, who brought up, raised up, restored. 
Tov mowséva . . . Tov péyay, compare John x. 11, 14—18. 

"Ev aipare dvadixne aiwviov, some join with dvayaywy. But what can 
be the sense of raising Christ from the dead by the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant? Almighty power raised him from the dead; not the 
blood of the covenant. Beyond all reasonable doubt, then, éy aipart, 
xk. r. X. characterises the great Shepherd, who “ laid down his life for 
the sheep,” John x .15; and who sanctioned a new testament or covenant 
by his blood, Heb. ix. 15—23. Matt. xxvi. 28. The meaning jis, that 
“‘ the great Shepherd is provided with, or (so to speak) carries along with 
him, blood sanctioning a covenant which is of perpetual force. So, in 
Heb. ix. 25, the high priest is said to have entered yearly into the most 
noly place, ev &ddorpiy atpart, i, e. carrying with him the blood of bul- 
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locks and goats. See also Wahl’s Lexicon, év, No.2. The phrase is 
plainly an allusion to the preceding discussion, in ch. ix. I have ren- 
dered it so as to prevent a mistake in regard to its true meaning. 

Ver. 21. Karaprioa: ipéic év. rari tpyo ayado, fit you for every good 
work, i. e. prepare you in all respects to act worthily of the Christian 
name, enable you in all respects as Christians to discharge your duties. 
Eic¢ 76 roujoa 70 SéXnpa abrov, so that you may do his will, i. e. perform 
all which he requires. This is of the same import as the dative with év, 
in the preceding clause. 

Tlowy éy bpiv .++. Xprorodv, working in you that which is pleasing to 
him, through Jesus Christ. That is, enabling you to perform all your 
Christian duties, which will be acceptable, cidpecroy évwmwoy adrov, 
pleasing in his sight, 29? WW, pleasing to him. Ari Inood Xprorob, 
i.e. may he do this, for Christ's sake, through Christ, or, perhaps, by 
the influence of the Christian religion. 

"Qu 4 dda... .’Apiy, to whom be glory for ever and ever, Amen. The 
nearest antecedent to #, is I. Xpuorov; and to him, it seems to me, the 
doxology plainly belongs. Other examples, of a similar nature, may be 
easily shown; e. g. Rev. i. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 2 Pet. iii. 18. Doxologies 
introduced into the midst of a letter, in this way, are characteristic of 
the writings of Paul. 

Ver. 22. Tlapaxade d& tude.... wapaxdjoewc, moreover, I beseech 
you, brethren, to bear with this word of exhortation; for I have written 
briefly to you. ’Avéxw means, to bear patiently with, to receive or per- 
mit with kind feelings, to put up with. Adyov rapakdhoews is simply 
‘exhortation. Some refer this only to the last part of the epistle; but 
the whole is intermixed with hortatory admonitions. The writer, after 
speaking so plainly, and giving warnings so awful, endeavours to win 
those whom he addresses, to a patient toleration of his plain dealing. 

Ava Ppaxéwy, an usual Greek expression for briefly, within a short 
compass. ‘‘ But how,” it is asked, ‘‘ could Paul say this, when this 
epistle is longer than any one of his—that to the Romans, and the first 
to the Corinthians, excepted?” But is it to be supposed, that those 
whom the apostle now addressed were acquainted with all of his other 
epistles; and that they would estimate the force of dua Bpayéwy, by a 
comparison of our epistle with them? It is much more reasonable to 
suppose, that the writer means to say, that he had written briefly, con- 
sidering the importance and difficulty of the subjects of which he had 
treated. And who will deny this? 
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Ver. 23. Tuvwoxere .... &rodedupévov, know ye that [our] brother 
Timothy is sent away. See, on the meaning of this, Introduction, 
pp- 92, seq. 

MeO’ ov .... ipaic, with whom, if he speedily return, I shall visit 
you. Med’ ov, in company with whom. ’Eay raywoy épyyrat implies, 
that Timothy was then absent. Of course, aro\edvpévoy cannot well 
mean set at liberty. But if the meaning be as I have rendered it, then 
is the reason plain why Paul should say, éay gpxnra. If Timothy was 
imprisoned at Rome, and set at liberty there, why should the writer 
(at Rome) speak of his coming to him? If in some other place, how 
should he know of his liberation, sooner than those whom he addressed ? 

Ver. 24. "Aordcacbe ravtac .... aylove, salute all your leaders, and 
all the saints. ’AoxdoacQe means, Present them with my kind wishes, 
and my regard for their welfare. ‘“Ayiovc, those who are consecrated to 
Christ, professing Christians, saints. 

’Aomagovrar....... "Iradiac, they of Italy salute you; viz. the 
Ttalians, see Introduction, pp.98, seq. This shows that the writer 
was in Italy; from which country he sends the kind greeting of 
Christians there. 

Ver. 25. ‘H yadprc pera ravrwy vpor, ’Apjy, grace be with you all, 
Amen; a frequent form of benediction in the apostolic epistles. Xdpec 
means, Divine favour or blessing. 

The subscription to this epistle runs thus: Ipdc 'EBpalouc éypadn ard 
tij¢ “Iradiac dca TysoSéov. Like most of the other subscriptions to the 
epistles, it is of no authority. It is demonstrably erroneous here; for 
how could Timothy write this epistle, when the author says, at its very 
close, that Timothy was then absent? The author of this subscription, 
one is tempted to think, had either read the epistle with very little care, 
or with very little understanding of its contents. 
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EXCURSUS I. 
Heb. i. 2.—Av’ ov Kai rove aldvac éroinee. 


THERE still remains a difficulty in this passage, (in common with 
Eph. iii. 9,) as to the form of expression, or, rather, as to the object of the 
assertion. , 

In John i. 3, it is said, rdyra ov abrov [Adyou] éyévero; in 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
&” ov ["Inoot Xptorod] ra wavra; in Col. i. 15, éy atr@ [Xpiorg] 
éxrioSn ra mévra; in Col. i. 16, ra wdvra 8’ abrov [Xpiorov] ..... 
txriosrac; and in Heb. i. 10—12, od car dpyac....rhv yiiv eSepe~ 
Nwoac, cal Epya réy xeipGy cov eicly of ovpavol. In all these passages, 
the creation of all things is simply ascribed to Christ; just in the 
same manner, as in Gen. i. ]., God is said to have created the heavens 
and the earth. 

The reader is desired to mark the mode of expression, in the passages 
above quoted ; as it is important for him to have a distinct cognizance of 
it, in order that he may perceive the difficulty which I am about to state, 
If the Scriptures had no where ascribed the creation to any other than 
the Logos or Christ, and had employed, in ascribing it to him, only such 
language as that just quoted above, I cannot perceive that any inter- 
preter of the sacred writings would have ever thought of ascribing cre- 
ation to any other than to the Logos simply; I mean, that so far as the 
Scriptures are concerned, he never would have thought of ascribing any 
sentiment to them, in respect to this subject, but that which assigns 
creatorship simply and solely to Christ or the Logos. There is, plainly, 
no difference in the mode of expression, in the Bible, which asserts 
creatorship of God, or which asserts it of Christ. I must be understood, 
of course, to affirm this here, only of that class of texts which has just 
been quoted above. 
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But there is another view of this subject, which presents difficulties 
that cannot be surmounted without some effort. The Scriptures do 
indeed ascribe creatorship to the Logos; as we have seen. But do the 
sacred writers mean to ascribe it to him absolutely, in the highest sense, 
as his sole and independent act? -Or, do they represent him as creating 
by direction of the supreme God, and under his superintendence? In 
other words, was the Logos the original author of the universe; or, was 
he only the instrument by which the original author brought it into being? 
—Questions easily asked ; but answered with somewhat more difficulty, 
than unreflecting minds may at first imagine. ll is to be resolved by 
what the Scriptures have taught us. So one and all, who profess any 
sacred regard for the Scriptures, must concede. What then say the 
Scriptures on this point of all points, in respect to the great question of 
the real nature of Christ? Is he Creator by virtue of his own, or by 
virtue of a delegated power ? 

One thing it appears somewhat important to consider, before we 
advance any farther in the investigation of this subject. If Christ were 
only the instrument employed by the supreme God to bring the creation 
into existence, and to arrange it in its present order, the sacred writers 
might assert, and might truly assert, that ravra Ov abrod éyévero, or, év 
air éxrioSn ru mavra. It may be said, with equal truth, that the church 
of St. Paul’s in London was built by Christopher Wren, and that it was 
built by the monarch who was the procuring cause or author of the 
structure, and by whose direction, and at whose expense, it was 
reared. Every day, men familiarly employ language in this manner, 
ascribing the building of a structure, either to the owner, or to the 
architect, just as the nature of the case may require. 

Do the Scriptures ascribe creation then to Christ, as archztect 
merely ; or, as original author and deviser of the whole? In other 
words, Is that class of texts, which ascribe creation to Christ, to be 
modified by admitting the idea, that creating by delegated power, i.e. 
(so to speak) as architect only, is meant; or, are these texts to be 
understood in their highest sense, viz. in the sense of ascribing to Christ 
or the Logos original authorship, creating in the highest sense ? 

To prepare the way for an answer to this question, we must make 
inquiry respecting a second class of texts, such as those which I shall 
now subjoin. 

In Heb. i. 2, the writer asserts, that Gop made all things BY HIS 
Son; and in Eph. itl. 9, rg [@e9] r& wavra kricavre du Inood Xpworod, 
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Gop created all things By Jesus Curist. The latter clause, dea 
I. Xptorov, is indeed wanting in: some Codices of good estimation, and is 
rejected by Griesbach from the text. But Knapp and Tittmann have 
inserted it, and the weight of authority seems to favour the admission of 
it. That the sentiment is not without a parallel, is clear from Heb. i. 2._ 

In these two cases, then, the assertion of the apostle is, that Gop 
made all things BY his Son, or, BY Jesus Christ. 

Are these expressions, now, to be interpreted in stich a way, as to 
qualify all the first class of expressions ascribing creatorship to Christ, 
so that they must be understood as asserting nothing more, than that he 
performed an instrumental or ministerial work only, and did not act as 
original author in bringing the universe into being? This is the simple 
question before us, divested of all extraneous constructions put upon 
either class of texts by opinions previously formed, or views adopted in 
consequence of reasoning a priort. 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is evident that 
nothing of importance can depend, either in respect to Heb. i. 2, or 
Eph. iii. 9, on the word dca. It has often been asserted, that this pre- 
position is employed, before the genitive case, only te designate a 
secondary or instrumental cause. But this is altogether incorrect, both 
in respect to sacred and classical usage; as even the common Lexicons 
of the New Testament will shew. The cause, whether principal or in- 
strumental, may be, and often is, designated by dva before the genitive. | 

A’ ov, then, might designate (by itself considered) the principal 
cause or original author of the worlds. This expression, however, does 
not involve the nedus of the difficulty, in the case before us. The 
assertion is not here, that all things were made BY the Son, but that 
GOD made all things BY him. In what manner, now, ought we to 
interpret this ? | 

How the most noted commentators of the Greek church understood 
this difficult passage, is worth a serious inquiry. Chrysostom, in ex- 
plaining it, says, ‘‘ As the Father judgeth no one, but is said to judge 
by his Son, because he hath begotten him who is judge; so also he is 
said dnpuovpyetv be avrov dre Snurovpyoy avrov éyévynoe, to create by him, 
because he hath begotten him who ts the Creator.” He then proceeds, 


_ * Ei yap abrov airiocg 6 marhp, ToAAP paddov rGy Ov adrov yeyerynpévor, 


for if the Father is the cause of him, much more of the things made by 
him.” om. I. in Epist. ad Heb. p. 15. Vol, XII. Ed. Montfaucon. 
To the same purpose, Theophylact: ‘ érerdé d& alriog 6 rarip Tov viod 
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EikOTW¢ Kat TOY bm’ abrov yevomérwy, seeing the Father is the cause of the 
Son, he must surely be of the things made by him.’ Comm. in Heb. 
Tom. II. p. 650. edit. Venet. 1755. Here, also, the generation of the 
Divine substance of the Son is asserted, and the appeal is made to this 
doctrine as solving the difficulty of our text. But as the idea of self- 
existence, existence uncaused, and independence, enters essentially into 
all our conceptions respecting a nature truly Divine, and is a sine qua 
non in all our apprehensions of a Creator, it is difficult for us to concede 
that the Father can be the cause (airtoc) of the Son in his Divine nature, 
without, of course, admitting, that the Son, as Divine, must be a de- 
pendent being, a devrepo¢ Oedc only, as many have called him. The 
explanation of these fathers, (who accord with most of the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers,) seems, then, only to remove one difficulty, by 
bringing forward another still greater. This explanation also is forced 
upon the text. The writer of our epistle does not say, nor intimate, 
that ‘‘ God created all things by his Son, inasmuch as he is the cause 
(airwog apy; as Chrysostom calls him) of the Son.” Can it be proper 
to force on the sacred writer a mode of metaphysical explanation, drawn 
from the philosophy of later ages, and foreign to the simplicity of the 
Scriptures ? 

In modern times, the mode of explaining our text is founded on what 
the systems of theology denominate ‘ subordination in respect to the 
persons of the Godhead.” Thus Owen, on Heb. i. 2, says, ‘‘ The joint- 
working of the Father and Son doth not infer any other subordination 
but that of subsistence and order ;” he means the hypostatical subordi- 
nation of persons, or order of their existence in the Godhead. The 
amount of the explanation adopted by him and many others is, if I 
rightly understand it, that God the Father, in the order of subsistence 
(not of time) preceding the Son, did by the Son create the worlds. 
But whether this explanation renders the text any more intelligible, 
may perhaps be well doubted. Especially so, as Owen, on the same 
passage says, ‘‘ The same individual creating act, is the work of the 
Father and the Son ; whose power and wisdom being one and the same 
undivided, so also are the works which proceed outwardly from them.” 
But if the power and wisdom of the Father and Son are not only one, 
but the saME UNDIVIDED; on what, it may be asked, is founded the 
evidence, that a suBORDINATION of subsistence and order exists in 
the Godhead ? If the attributes of the Godhead are one and the saME 
undivided, how can we come at the evidence of a physical or metaphy- 
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sical SUBORDINATION of subsistence or hypothesis? Can such a 
subordination of subsistence be in any way known to us, except through 
the medium of the Divine attributes? But these are affirmed to be 
one and the same undivided. Are we able then to show what the 
distinction in divine essence is; or to define the mode in which the 
metaphysical essence of the uncreated Beng exists! Where is the 
passage of Scripture which does this? I am aware that an appeal is 
here made to those texts which mention Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
in connexton ; and particularly to the order in which they are men- 
tioned. But of these texts there are only three. The first is in Matt. 
xxvill. 19, where the order just presented is observed. The second is 
in 2 Cor, xiii. 13, where the Lord Jesus Christ is placed first. The 
third is in John v. 7; a text, which if not proved to be spurious, is at 
least thrown into a state so doubtful, that no considerate inquirer would 
at present think of appealing to it as authority. 

Is then, we may well ask, the order of subsistence or hypostasis, 
(which is so much insisted on, and so often appealed to by the schoolmen,) 
a doctrine taught by the sacred writers? Or, rather, is it not one of 
the inventions of metaphysical philosophy, in order to remove apparent 
difficulties in the sacred text? Can any one point out the text of 
Scripture, in which God is presented in a physical or metaphysical 
manner, so that his essence or mode of subsistence, in itself considered, 
is offered to our consideration? If not—and if God, only in his rela- 
tions to us, and the creation around us, God as developed by his attri- 
butes, and not as he is in himself, or considered in respect to his inter- 
nal essence, be revealed to us in the Bible—why not contented with 
what the Scriptures have taught, without forcing sentiments upon the 
sacred writers which have been excogitated only by metaphysicians of 
later days ? 

Owen himself, after going through a protracted consideration of our 
text, with that good sense and humility for which he was so con- 
spicuous, adds, ‘‘It is not for us to-inquire much into or after the 
reason of this economy and dispensation. We cannot by searching 
find out God, we cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection.” He 
means, ‘‘ We cannot find out the economy of God’s creating the worlds 
by his Son, and the doctrine of subordination which is implicated in 
this.” Happy would it have been for the interest of humble and 
candid inquirers, had this sentiment produced its proper influence over 
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all the writings of Owen himself, and of many other eminent and excel- 





lent men ! 

Will not most sober and intelligent inquirers, of the present day, 
agree in saying, that the nature and modus of the distinction im the 
Godhead is not an object of revelation, and that it is BEYOND the 
boundaries of human knowledge? Let those, now, who write or teach 
respecting this momentous and awful subject, act consistently with such 
an avowal, and very much of the perplexity, which is still occasioned by 
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incautious assertions in regard to it, will be saved. 

The ground which Owen and so many others have taken, to explain 
the phrase in Heb. i. 2, is not satisfactory, because it is built on the 
assumption, that we know that which is beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and which, after much examination, I am compelled to 
believe is not revealed in the Scriptures. 

The difficulty of our text, then, still remains. It would be presump- 
tion in me to promise a solution of it that will be satisfactory. But 
as the subject is so deeply interesting to all. sincere and humble 
inquirers after the simple meaning of the sacred writers, I will venture 
to suggest a few considerations for reflection. 

Words are the signs of ideas. Words are human, i. e. they belong 
to men ; they are employed by them; and employed to designate, of 
course, the ideas which men have in their own minds. All these ideas 
are derived from sensation, reflection, or consciousness. The percep- 
tible objects without us, and the mental phenomena within us, are all 
the objects from which we can derive ideas through the medium of 
observation. Reflection, or reasoning upon the knowledge derived from 
these, may lead us to many new ideas; all of which, however, have 
their basis in the perceptions of objects external or internal. | 

As words are merely arbitrary signs of ideas, so, when employed ia 
their original sense, they can never signify more than the things for 
which they stand. But words may be employed jiguratively. When 
we come, by reasoning or reflection, to the knowledge and belief that 
there exists a Being who created the world; who is himself uncreated, 
eternal, and immutable ; who is not the object of perception by any 
of our senses; and for the description of whom, none of the words of — 
our language were originally formed; we are then obliged to apply 
to the description of this Being, words already in existence. But these — 
words, it is plain, must in such a case be used nearly always in a sénse 
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more or less qualified, and differing from their original and literal sense. 
Even in expressing our ideas of the moral attributes of the Supreme 
Being, where there is a particular resemblance between him and man 
formed in his image, we do not apply to the Divinity the most common 
words, in exactly the same sense as we do to men. When we say, 
he is wise, we do not mean that he acquired his wisdom, or possesses it, 
or exercises it, just in the manner that men do. We mean that there 
is, in his wisdom, something analogous to wisdom in men; something 
which selects the best ends, and chooses the best means of accomplish- 
ing them. But we do not mean to imply that the acts of selecting and 
choosing in the Divinity are, in all respects, analogous to our own. 

We say, God ts omnipresent. But we do not mean that he is present 
every where, in the same manner as human beings are present at any 
particular place. We do not mean that actual physical presence of 
body, or of substance, is necessary to his being present; in other words, 
we do not mean, that he is physically diffused through the universe. 
We mean, that at the same instant, he can act, and does act, any where, 
or every where. Here is some analogy between him and us. We must 
be physically present in order to act; and we say, therefore, that where 
he acts, he is present. This is true in some sense; but as to manner, 
how exceedingly different is his being present from our own! 

We say, God is mighty. But when we speak of mzghé in him, we do 
not associate with it the idea of firm sinew, of vigorous muscle, of robust 
body, of mature age, of perfect health; all of which enter into our 
apprehensions of consummate strength in man. We content ourselves 
with one simple point of analogy. God has power to do whatever he 
desires to do; or, he is almighty. In this respect his might or strength 
is like that in men; it is power to accomplish the objects which strength 
or might is adapted to accomplish. But the might of the Deity infinitely 
excels that of men in degree. Here is one point of dissimilarity. It 
depends, too, on very different causes for its exercise. Here is another. 
But still, we speak of power in God, as frequently as we do of power in 
men. The imperfection of language obliges us to make use of words in 
this way. But who that has any reflection will say, that the words which 
we apply to God are used entirely in the same sense, which belongs tc 
them when they are applied to men ? 

In the same manner we might proceed in the consideration of 
every one of the Divine attributes, whether natural or moral. In regard 
to them all, we should find that there is only some one point of 
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analogy on which our assertion rests, when we apply human language to 
the description of God; and that the manner in which he possesses or 
exercises any of his attributes, physically considered, is utterly beyond 
the boundaries of human knowledge; and, indeed, that it was never meant 
to be an object of assertion, by any intelligent man who makes assertions 
in regard to the Supreme Being. 

If all this is well understood, we are now prepared to advance a step 
farther, and see our way clear. Nothing can be more evident, (I might 
say, self-evident,) than that the eternal, uncreated, uncaused, inde- 
pendent, infinite, and self-existent God, must, as to his mode of essence 
and existence, be unlike to temporary, created, caused, dependent, finite 
beings, with a derived existence. The very fact that God is as he has 
been just described, and man as he has been represented, necessarily 
forces this conviction upon us. Nothing can be plainer, then, than. that 
all human language, formed at first merely to express human conceptions 
of finite and created objects, must in itself be altogether incompetent 
fully to describe the Divinity. Nor could any language formed by 
created beings be adequate to this purpose; for the plain reason, that 
no finite being could ever have a fuli conception of the infinite and 
uncreated Being. 

All our language, then, when used to describe God, must be con- 
sidered rather as analogical only, than as capable of being simply 
applied to him in its uswal sense. Any description made by it, is only 
an approximation towards a full description of what is divine. This has 
been shown above. And could this be remembered and rightly applied, 
in all our discussions respecting the nature of the Supreme Being, it 
would save much of the difficulty and darkness which now embarrass 
this great subject. 

No assertion, indeed, can be made respecting God, which, if its lan- 
guage be understood and applied altogether in the same sense in which 
it is understood and applied when made of man, will not lead to contra- 
diction or absurdity. This is evident from such plain cases as those 
already presented; viz. God is wise; God is omnipresent; God is 
mighty. If there is still any doubt here, take another case. God has 
knowledge. This is certainly true. But with us, knowledge can be 
possessed only through the medium of corporeal organs of sensation ; 
it is acquired successively ; in time; within a limited space; by the aid 
of memory, of comparison, of reasoning, of imagination; and when 
needed for use, it is summoned by recollection, When we say, “ A man 
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has knowledge,” we imply all these things by the use of these words. 
But if we say, “ God has knowledge,” do we mean to assert that he nas 
corporeal organs of sense; that he gradually acquires ideas; that, 
limited by time and space, he does this; that he makes the effort of 
charging the memory with it; the effort of comparing, of reasoning 
of imagination, of recollection, in any manner like ours? Whoever says 
this is an anthropomorphite indeed; such an one, too, as is not to be 
often met with (I would fondly hope) in these days of better illumination 
respecting the exalted and spiritual nature of the Divinity. 

From these obvious considerations, we may now proceed to examine 
the language of the sacred writers, in regard to the difficult point which 
suggested the subject of this Excursus. Two things seem to be equally 
the object of assertion in the holy Scriptures. The first, that there is 
but one God; the second, that the Logos, or higher nature which dwelt 
in Christ, is truly divine, or is truly God. Of the first, it would be 
superfluous to produce proofs here. The Old Testament is full of them ; 
and the New as distinctly recognizes the same doctrine; see John 
xvii. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 4.6. 1 John v. 20. Luke xviii. 19. Matt. xix. 17. 
A formal proof of the second point would be out of place in an exegesis 
designed only for the explanation of a particular phrase. It must 
suffice merely to advert to John i. 1. Rom. ix. 5, Tit. ii. 13. 1 John v.20: 
the two former instances of which are so express, that no critical inge- 
nuity can avoid the application of the term God to Christ; the third, 
when examined by the principles of grammar and of the usus loquendi 
of the New Testament, is scarcely less certain; and the fourth has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained away. 

But how can the Logos be truly God, and yet be with God, and be 
the agent BY WHICH God made the worlds? Here lies, it must be con- 
fessed, the very essence of all the difficulty which embarrasses so many 
minds; and on this point we must now venture to dwell with some 
particularity. 3 

In the first place, our minds are embarrassed with the difficulty which 
such a statement respecting the Logos makes; in regard to the Divine 
unity. Let us see if the source of this embarrassment cannot be 
distinctly pointed out. 

Trinitarians have been accustomed, for many centuries, to characterize 
the distinction in the Godhead by the word person. Whether this word 
was well or ill chosen, it is not my present object to inquire. Thus 
much is certain: many, perhaps even the greater part of men in Chris- 
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tian lands, have incautiously attached to this word, when used in respect 
to the Godhead, a sense nearly (if not quite) the same, as they attach to 
it in common usage. Not a few theologians and critics have, indeed, 
protested against such an application of the word; and some of those, 
who have been most eminent for their stedfast adherence to the belief 
that the Saviour possesses a nature truly Divine, have raised their voice 
high against such an application of it; but, unfortunately for the cause 
of truth, this voice has been listened to only by some of those who were 
friendly to a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. Others, with different 
views, have commonly thought proper to pay no attention to such a 
protest, but to take advantage, in their efforts to oppose the doctrine of 
the Trinity, of the arguments which might be put into their possession, 
by taking the word person in its usual acceptation. 

If now we speak of the Logos as a person ; and of God the Father as 
a person; and attach to the word person the sense that is usual in 
common parlance; then it is certain, indeed, that the difficulty which 
lies in the way of supposing the Logos to be truly God, and yet consist- 
ently maintaining the Divine unity, is altogether insurmountable. 
‘‘ Person is an intelligent substance,” (if I may use the language of 
philosophy for the sake of definition.) ‘‘ Substance,” as defined by 
Baumgarten, a divine of the old school, of high orthodoxy, and of great 
metaphysical acuteness, ‘‘ is that which can exist by itself, or unas- 
sociated with another thing ;” Substantia est td, quod potest existere 
ita, ut ponatur extra alterum, Metaphys. 191. 36. 231—233. As 
defined by another logician and. philosopher, famous for nice distinctions 
of definition, ‘‘ Substance is that which exists, or may be supposed to 
exist, although it is connected with nothing else;” Substantia est id 
quod est, aut esse posse putatur, etiamsi nulli alii sit junctum, Ulrich’s 
Inst. Log. et Metaphys. § 316. To apply the word person, then, in the 
sense which such definitions necessarily afford, to the distinctions in the 
Godhead, inevitably leads to Tritheism, and, of course, to a virtual 
rejection of the Divine unity. We may say, in words, that we believe 
God is one, although we assert that there are three persons in the God- 
head, as just defined; but nothing is plainer, than that in such a case 
we believe merely in a specific unity, not in a numerical one. Specific 


unity, however, might admit three thousand or three million divine — 


beings, and yet consistently maintain that there is but one God; that is, 
it might do so, provided we allow the advocates of it that there is a 


yévoe Osioy, genus divinum, or genus of divinities. Human nature, for 
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example, is one; there 1s but one nature of man; yet the individuals of 
this genus are without number. That such is not the unity which the 
Scriptures assert of the Godhead, I need not stop to prove. 

He who consistently holds the numerical unity of the Godhead, must, 
beyond all doubt, protest against the application of the word person to 
designate the distinctions of the Divine nature, if that word is to be 
taken in its logical or metaphysical sense. For, however one may hold 
to words and forms of expression, it is plain, that while he makes such 
an application of the word person to the Godhead, he in fact admits 
Tritheism, although he may be far from any design or any consciousness 
of doing so. 

The views which have now been presented, may serve to explain the 
reason why many find it so difficult, or (as they think it) impossible, to 
admit the true divinity of the Logos. ‘‘ How can he,” say they, ‘“ be 
the second person in the Godhead, and yet be one with the first? How 
can he be with God, and yet be God himself?” 

And truly, it must be confessed, that this cannot be, provided the 
words in question are to be construed altogether more humano, i. e. in 
their logical, common, usual acceptation. But is it analdgous, is it 
proper, to construe them thus? Does it develop a spirit of candid and 
fair inquiry, to insist that these terms shall be construed altogether 
according to their common acceptation, when there is not, as we have 
seen above, a single term significant of a Divine attribute, which we ever 
construe in such a manner ? 

If this be correct, (and I may venture to say it cannot be reasonably 
disputed,) then I see no very urgent reason why the use of the word 
person, in order to designate a distinction in the Godhead, should be 
rejected. It is true, it is not a word which is applied by the Scriptures 
to the Godhead, (for iréaracic, in Heb. i. 3, does not mean person ;) it 
is also true, that many well-meaning individuals have been misled by it 
in regard to their conceptions respecting the Deity, and that those who 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity have made great use of this word in 
order to render the sentiments of Trinitarians obnoxious; so that one 
might almost wish the word had never been introduced into ecclesiastical 
usage. But when the matter is examined to the bottom, it will be found 
that objections of a similar nature might be urged against the application 
of any anthropopathic expressions to God. The simple and the untaught 
may be easily misled by them, and often are so,.- How=many, for 

example, believe that God is really angry, repaitigy i more ‘humano, 
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because such expressions are found in the Scriptures? Shall all such 
expressions be laid aside, because they are misunderstood or perverted ? 
And if so, where shall we stop? for we have seen, that all language 
which is used in order to describe God, must be taken, of course and by 
necessity, in a qualified sense. The abuse of a thing is no valid argu- 
ment against the wse of it. Those, then, who believe in the existence of 
a real distinction in the Godhead, in case they are careful to protest 
against the /zteral application of the word person to designate this, may 
still continue to employ the word, if they think best ; for it is exceedingly 
difficult (as all will confess who have thoroughly studied this subject) to 
exchange it for a better one, or for one that will so well correspond with 
the representations of the Bible in regard to such a distinction, Cer- 
tainly no term can be substituted for it, which will not, in like manner, 
be obnoxious to more or less objections. 

If those who reject all distinction in the Godhead will persevere still in 
maintaining, that to say there are three persons in the Godhead neces- 
sarily involves the doctrine of T'ritheism ; and if they will thus continue, 


at all events, to explain the word person according to its literal and 


common meaning, and to charge upon those who believe in the doctrine 
of the Trinity the absurd consequences derivable from this; then they 
may, indeed, display their strength of attachment to their own views, 
and perhaps their skill in logomachy; but where is that candour and 
fairness teward those who differ from them, which becomes all who are 
seeking in earnest to know the simple doctrines of the Scriptures ? 
Suppose now, when one says, God. possesses knowledge, he should be 
asked in the tone of reproof, ‘‘ What! Do you mean to assert that God 


has physical organs of perception; that he studies; that he charges his — 
memory with ideas; that he compares; that he deduces conclusions; — 
that he summons them up by the effort of recollection when he needs — 
them? Men do all this, who have knowledge ; but can all this be pre- — 
dicated of God?” Would any considerate man think these questions 
very reasonable ones ; or feel himself compelled by them to abandon his — 


assertion, ‘* that God has knowledge ?” 


Apply, now, the principle concerned in this case, to the idiom in 


question. The apostle John says, that the Logos was with God; was 
with him in the beginning ; and repeats this asseveration, John i. 1, 2. 


Christ says of himself, that he was with the Father, and partook of his — 
glory, before the world had an existence, John xvii. 5. In another 
place, John asserts, that the Son was with the Father, 1 Johni, 2; and the | 
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Saviour speaks of the Father, as loving him before the foundation of the 
world, John xvii. 24. He declares, that he came out from the Father, 
when he came into the world, John xvi. 28. In accordance with this 
idiom, Paul says, that God created all things by Jesus Christ, Eph. iii.9; 
and that he made the worlds by his Son, Heb. i. 2. Now, if such texts 
are to be considered as altogether znsulated, and the principles of 
analogy in other cases are not to be applied to the language which they 
exhibit, then the conclusion, that Christ, or the Logos, is a being wholly 
distinct from God the Father, is clear and inevitable. But are these texts 
to be construed in an absolute, zsolated sense, and without any reference 
at all to others, which relate to the same connexion between Father and 
Son? Certainly not, if we follow the analogy of exegesis in all other 
cases. When John says, that the Logos was with God, he tells us, at 
the very same time, as if to guard us against erroneously concluding that 
he is a distinct, and separate, and different substance, that he was God. 
When the Saviour spake of the glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, he had just been addressing the Father as the only 
true God, John xvii. 5. 3: so that no one could rationally suppose him 
to assert the existence of more than one true God: If Paul tells us that 
God created all things by Jesus Christ, and that he made the worlds by 
his Son, he also tells us, that Christ is God over all, and blessed for 
ever, Rom. ix. 5; and that he is the eternal and immutable Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Heb. i. 10—12. Christ tells us, that he who 
hath seen him hath seen the Father, John xiv. 9; that he is in the 
Father, and the Father in him, ver. 10; and that all which the Father 
hath is his, ch. xvi. 15. Now, whatever diversity between the Father 
and Son the first class of texts above quoted may seem to imply, it is 
plain that it is not of such a nature as to destroy the unity of the God- 
head. Whatever the distinction in the Godhead may be, it is noé that 
which makes plurality ; it is not that which makes personality, in a 
logical, or merely human sense. But can we say what it is? Plainly 
not. A positive description is nowhere given in Scripture; and surely 
it would ill become us to pretend that we understand, without revelation, 
the uncreated substance, and modus existendi of the Godhead. All 
that we can understand by such expressions as the Logos being with 
God, becoming flesh and dwelling among us, and God’s making the 
worlds by him, is, that there is a distinction in the Godhead, of some 
kind, which amounts to more than merely the different modes or ways 
in which the Divinity discloses himself to us, It is’ something which is 
2N 
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not merely zomznal or logical; which is not to be predicated merely of 
the external relations of the Godhead. It is something which renders it 
possible to affirm, in some sense or other, analogous to the usual mean- 
ing of the words, that the Son was with God, that God created the 
world by him, that he became incarnate, §c.; all which cannot be 
predicated, in the same sense, of the Father. Yet all this must be 
true, in such a modified sense as does not infringe on the real unity 
of God. 

Who, now, will undertake to decide what metaphysical distinctions or 
relations there may be, in the uncreated substance of the eternal God ; 
and what are consistent, and what not consistent, with his unity? None, 
we may believe, but those who are either presumptuous, or destitute of 
cool and sober reflection. But although the nature of the distinction 
in the Godhead be truly beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, 
(as plainly it is,) yet the fact, that there is a distinction of some kind or 
other, may be revealed. Indeed, that it is revealed, seems to be a neces- 
sary consequence of allowing the two classes of texts above quoted to be 
true, and to modify each other. On the one hand, distinction is not to 
be so held or asserted, as to infringe upon unity; and on the other, 
unity is not to be so held or asserted as to preclude the possibility of any 
distinction. Who has found out the Almighty unto perfection? Are 
not all analogies from created, finite, temporal objects, utterly incom- 
petent to convey adequate ideas of the infinite and uncreated God? 
Must they not from their very nature be so? Yet men will insist on 
applying ail the analogy, which language imports, to God, in the same 
way as to themselves. We always conceive, for example, of different 
beings having a finite nature, as separated by space, as existing in time, 
and as having their own peculiar properties. When, therefore, we read 
of the Logos being with God, we very easily associate with this expression 
the analogy of one human being in company with another, or of some 
created thing associated with another that is a-separate one. Then we 
are ready to ask, How can the Logos be God? One cannot, indeed, 
show that he is so, if we will insist that all language is to be applied to 
him, simply according to the common application of it to human objects. 
But is such an application to be made? Can it be? John says, he is 
God; and Paul says, he is God over all. Then human language, of 
course, can only approximate to a description of him; the literal and 
full application of it, in designating his relations to the Godhead, 1s out 
of all question. Only very inadequate views of this subject, or the 
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spirit of party, or that of disputation, can maintain the propriety of such 
an application. 

We may come then to the conclusion, that when the seoeate Paul 
asserts that God made the worlds by his Son, there is nothing in reality 
more difficult in this expression, than there is in those expressions which 
are found in the Gospel and first Epistle of John. Whatever may be the 
economy of the Godhead to which Paul refers, it is not one which 
denies, or virtually takes away, either the unity of the same, or the 
supreme creatorship (so to speak) of the Son; for this he most fully 
asserts in Heb. i. 10—12. 

We have seen, by the passages above cited, that the apostles, John 
and Paul, accord in their views both with respect to the distinction and 
the unity of the Godhead, and to the divinity of the Saviour. As they 
held these truths in such a manner that they harmonized with each 
other, so ought we to do; and consequently we should not give such an 
explanation to the one, as to destroy the other. In a particular manner, 
we ought to be guarded against making any assertions or definitions 
which are built on the assumption, that we know in what the distinctions 
of the Godhead consist. Some of the efforts of the school-divines, on 
this awful subject, are not only contradictory to each other, but their 
views are inconsistent with the true nature of a Divine and self-existent 
Creator, as well as repulsive to the feelings of a cautious, impartial 
inquirer, who seeks after ideas of things, and not after mere words. 

The suggestions now made, respecting the necessity of feeling that all 
our language when applied to describe the Deity must be restricted to a 
modified sense, are strengthened, by an examination of the descriptions 
in general of God, as given in the Bible by the sacred writers. They 
represent him, for example, as angry; as repenting; as being grieved at 
_the heart; as laughing at the efforts of the wicked; as mocking at their 
calamities ; as rejoicing; as weeping ; as avenging himself; as possessing 
eyes, hands, feet, and all the parts of the human body; as descending 
and conversing with men; as appearing to Abraham, Moses, and many 
others; as ascending; as riding in the whirlwind and the storm; as 
walking on the sea; as shooting with a bow and arrows; as whetting his 
glittering sword, and bathing it in blood; as clothed with the habili- 
ments of a warrior, or in those of royal magnificence; in a word, as 
possessed of all the sympathies, and exhibiting all the phenomena, of a 
man. The most.unpractised reader of the Bible knows this is true, and 
that, more or less of it, is to be found on nearly every page of it. Yet 
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who, that has any rational views of the true spiritual nature of God, — 
ever supposes that any part of all this language is to be applied merely 
in its primary and literal sense to God? Yet, in every case of this 
nature, there is some real meaning in the language employed by the 
sacred writers. There is some point of analogy, between the literal — 
meaning of the language as applied to men, and the qualified meaning 
of it as applied to God. When God is said to repent, the meaning is, 
that he acts in a manner analogous to that in which men act when they 
repent, i.e. he changes the course which he was pursuing. When God 
is said to whet the glittering sword, to bend his bow, and to take hold 
on vengeance, then he does that which is like what men do to their 
enemies, i.e. he punishes, he inflicts distress, he makes retribution for 
crimes, In all these and such like cases, the manner in which the 
Divine Being acts is not intended to be described ; but the fact that he 
does act, is what is asserted by the use of such language as has just 
been mentioned. 

No one can justly say, then, that there is no real meaning in such 
language when applied to God, unless it is taken in its primary and 
literal sense. Such an affirmation would betray profound ignorance of 
the nature of language, as used in a qualified sense, and also of the true 
character of God. For if all such language respecting him is indeed 
to be literally construed, then have the Scriptures cast no additional 
light on the spzritual nature of God, and he is still to be regarded, as 
the heathen represented him, viz. as one altogether like ourselves. 

If it should be thought, that the class of expressions which are men- 
tioned in the two preceding paragraphs, are essentially different from 
those before considered, viz. such as God knows, God is mighty, &c. ; 
an examination of the whole matter will convince any one of his mistake. 
It is true, that the former class of expressions are more obviously figu- 
rative. We at once perceive, that, as God is not flesh and blood, they 
cannot be literally applied to him ; i. e. we abstract from these expres- 
sions whatever pertains to modus, whatever is borrowed from our earthly 
material structure. But is it not equally true, that whatever pertains to 
modus is, in the other case, to be in the same manner abstracted ? For 
example, when God is said to know, does it any more imply the human 
modus of knowing, than it implies the human modus of acting, when 
he is said to lift up his arm in order to smite an offender? Most clearly 
not. The truth is, that, when sifted to the bottom, it will be found. there 
is. no essential difference as to the qualified nature of the language in 
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both cases. In both, you abstract the modus, before you apply it to 
God. In the one case, indeed, the metaphor is taken from our corporeal 
parts ; in the other, from our mental powers; but this makes no differ- 
ence in respect to the thing itself, except that in the former case the 
language is more obviously and strikingly to be qualified, than in the 
latter. 

If, then, such expressions as those which have been considered, and 
all others which designate the natural or moral attributes of God, are, 
and must be, understood in a modified sense ; then why is not the asser- 
tion that the Logos was with God to be understood in a similar way ? 
The manner in which one created substance, as contemplated by us, 1s 
with another can surely afford no perfect analogy to explain the man- 
ner, in which the self-existent, the uncreated Logos is with God. And 
yet the most specious of all the objections to the true divinity of the 
Logos, are grounded on the full and Jiteral application to him of such 
language. | 

One word, with respect to the unzty itself of the Godhead. Is not 
this term, as well as all the others applied to the Divinity, to be taken 
in a modified sense? If any one will, for a moment, put aside the veil 
of words, and come to the simple contemplation of things, he will pro- 
bably find himself much less able to tell what unity in the Godhead is, 
than he suspected. In the substances around us, proximity of parts 
united by some common influence, or subserviency to some common 
purpose, is essential to our idea of unity. A tree is one, because its 
several parts are intimately connected, are under an influence common 
to all, and are subservient to a common purpose, i. e. of producing fruit, 
or foliage. Other trees, indeed, of the like kind, are under the like 
influence, and subserve the like purpose; but the want of an intimate 
proximity of parts to the tree in question, is the ground why they are 
not one with it. One man, in distinction from many, consists of a cor- 
poreal frame thus intimately connected, and animated by an intelligent 
spirit. Every thing that has material parts is numerically one, only by 
an intimate conjunction of those parts. 

But when we apply the term unity to spirit, and ask, What is that in 
which the unity of spirit consists? it will be found more easy to ask, 
than to answer the question. A spirit we do not suppose to have parts ; 
certainly not, in such a sense as matter has, i. e. it is not divisible, 
God has no parts; he is a spirit. Proximity of parts, then, does not 
constitute his unity. Nor have we, nor can we have, any proof that 
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homogeneousness, or simplicity of essence or substance, constitutes his 
unity. For, in the first place, we have no distinct idea of what the 
essence or substance (if I may be allowed the expression) of the Godhead 
consists; and, of course, we cannot predicate physical homogeneousness 
or simplicity of that, respecting which we have no distinet idea. In the 
second place, as the most insignificant portion of matter has never yet, 
so far as we know, received an ultimate analysis from the highest efforts 
of chemical philosophy, so that any one can venture to affirm what its 
simple substance is, and confidently declare that it is homogeneous, and 
one only, in regard to its component elements; will any one venture to 
say, that he has analyzed the Divine substance, (I speak it with rever- 
ence,) so as to be able, with certainty, to predicate physical homogeneous 
simplicity and unity, of the elements which compose it? How is it 
possible for us to make affirmations about the nature of that substance, 
of which, by our own confession, we are altogether ignorant? A man 
who at the present day should do thus, in any other science than that 
of theology, would be regarded as a mere visionary, or as a bigoted 
enthusiast for the party to which he belonged. | 

The qualities, then, of the substance or essence of the Godhead, or 
(to speak in other terms) the physical or metaphysical nature of the 
Deity, is that of which we are profoundly ignorant. We know there is 
one Omnipotence, one Omniscience, one Creator and Governor of the 
universe; but do we know the internal relations and modifications of his 
substance? Confessedly not. How, then, can we with propriety reject 
the testimony of revelation, that the Logos is God, because of objections 
which our philosophy deduced from a priori reasoning may raise, in 
respect to the unity of the Divine substance; all of which objections, 
too, are deduced from analogies that are taken merely from material 
and corporeal things? ‘Truly, if the nature of these objections be 
examined, and the whole matter sifted to the bottom, by putting mere 
words aside for a while, and looking at things, it will be found, that we 
have less reason to confide in such objections, than some are ready to 
imagine. 

The Christian, who holds that the Logos is truly divine, (and of 
course that he is self-existent, eternal, and independent,) holds to 
what Paul and John seem very plainly to assert; and he, who admits 
that there is a distinction in the Godhead, (the nature of which is not 
developed, but which is implied in such expressions as those in 
Heb. i. 2. John i. 1, 2,) stands on scriptural ground, and on that too 
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which is proof against all assault. For how can it be proved, that 
there is not a distinction in the Godhead, the nature of which we 
confessedly do not understand? If it be asked, How can it be proved 
there is one? The answer is, by a revelation. If such a revelation 
has been made, (and the texts cited above, not to mention others, seem 
plainly to imply it,) then we are either bound to receive it, or to reject 
the authority of the sacred writers. Consistency must oblige us directly 
and fully to do the one or the other. 

As for all the illustrations attempted by divines, ancient aid modern, 

of the physical nature of the distinctions in the Godhead, drawn from 
finite, material, created objects, the bare mention of them is enough to 
show, that they must be imminently exposed to error. Who can draw 
any perfect analogies between created and. uncreated beings, in regard 
to their physical nature and properties? And all the terms, and 
names, and dogmas, which have resulted merely from such comparisons, 
may be rejected in a mass—salvd fide, et salvd ecclesid: and they 
ought to be rejected, if we would not expose the awful mystery of the 
doctrine in question to doubts, if not to rejection, by men who are 
not influenced in their opinions by tradition, nor by the authority of the 
schools. When the simple d2blical view of this subject is embraced, 
and the simple position of the sacred writers maintained, without 
adding to it any explanations or definitions merely of our own invention 
then may more unity of opinion on this subject be expected among 
professed Christians; and then will truth be less exposed to assault, 
from those who reject it. 
_ We come, then, at the close of this protracted discussion, to the 
conclusion—that language, like that in Heb. i. 2, is subject to such 
modifications as other parts of the Scriptures and the nature of the 
case demand. In other words, we can rationally apply it to. God and 
to Christ, only in a qualified sense, just as all other language must 
be applied to them, most obviously, in a qualified sense, Whatever 
depends on modus, must be abstracted. Facts are aimed at by the 
sacred writers, not the modus of them. 

The expression in our text, therefore, according to every just law of 
exegesis, must be so taken, as to accord with other assertions of the 
apostle and other inspired writers. But these do not permit us to 
attribute the act of creating to any but God himself, i. e. the supreme 
God. To this act the ultimate appeal is made by the sacred authors, 
in order to distinguish the supreme God from all that is called God 
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in heaven or on earth: see Rom. i. 20. Ps. xix. 1. Acts xiv. 15. Isa. 
xl. 25, 26; ch. xlii. 5—8; xliii. 15; xliv. 23; xlv. 18; xlvi. 9; 
xlviii. 12, 13, &c. Now, is it possible for the human mind to appeal te 
any decisive evidence of supreme Divinity, unless the act of creation 
be such? The Deity can be known at all, only by the development 
of his attributes; and no development ever made, or (so far as we 
can see) none which can be made, is so highly and decisively charac- 
teristic of ‘‘ eternal power and godhead,” as the act of creation. So 
thought Paul, Rom. i. 20; and so, until the whole structure of my 
mind is changed, must I think. 

The being then who created the world, is God to me; and from the 
nature of my moral and mental constitution, he must be so. This is 
a point that admits of no explaining away. If, therefore, Christ cre- 
ated the world, he must be, what John asserts him to be, GOD; and 
what Paul asserts him to be, GOD OVER ALL. But in what sense 
God can be said to have created the world by Christ, i. e. what is the 
exact meaning of a phrase, which refers to an internal distinction, (as 
it would seem,) in the Divine nature, is beyond the reach of our con- 
ception, as to modus. Enough, that it has matter of fact for its ground, 
viz. that the Logos was truly Creator. Enough that creatorship is so 
spoken of in the Bible, that we are not at liberty to predicate it of any 
dependent being. This point fixed, (and if it be not, we have no 
decisive evidence on which we can rely, that Jehovah is God,) the 
sense of Heb. i. 2, and of other like passages, is to be understood in 
a qualified way, so as not to gainsay what is plain and certain. This 
is as much as can be said with safety; for the subject, to which such 
passages refer, is plainly one that, in most respects, is beyond the bound- 
aries of human knowledge. 

That the subject is not without difficulties, even in its scriptural 
position, is what every candid and unprejudiced man will be very ready 
to confess. But it is a noble remark of Garve, (on Cicero de Offic. 
Lib. I. p. 70,) “The better part of men do not, because they may 
discover a few difficulties which they cannot solve, regard the whole 
system of acknowledged truth as uncertain. They can be aware that 
there is some darkness mingled with light in their knowledge, without 
being terrified by the one, or blinded by the other.” 

The effort to explain every thing, to define every thing, has led to 
the unhappy consequence of introducing scholastic phraseology and 
definitions, in respect to every thing about the doctrine of the Trinity, 
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This not only bewilders many, but makes others believe that they have 
a knowledge of things because they can use abundance of technical 
words; while the opposition of another class, who can detect the 
inconsistency and emptiness of these terms, is excited against the whole 
doctrine. The day, however, is coming, if not already arrived, when 
mere zames will be regarded by the church as of little worth, provided 
they do not convey intelligible ideas. For the good of the church, 
also, it may be hoped, that the time is very near, when men will learn 
to stop, in making their inquiries, wirnin the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and neither to assert nor deny that, about which they know 
nothing, and can know nothing. Well was it said by a very sensible 
writer, ‘‘ He who will not undertake to explain what is incomprehen- 
sible, but will seek to know where the boundaries of this begin, and 
simply acknowledge them when and where he finds them ;—he does 
most to promote the genuine knowledge of truth by man.’’* 





EXCURSUS II. 


HEB. i. 2.—Av’ ov kat rove aidvac éxoinee. 


Ir has been argued, that the expression, God made the worlds by his 
Son, necessarily contains an implication of eternal sonship, or eternal 
generation ; in other words, that Christ is the Son of God in his divine 
nature, and not simply considered as mediator. ‘‘ How,” it is asked, 
** could God make the worlds by his Son, if he had no son until four 
thousand years after the world was created ?” The answer, however, is 
easy. How could “ God create all things by Jesus Christ?” And yet 
the apostle asserts that he did, in Eph. iii. 9. Is not Jesus Christ the 
appropriate name of the incarnate Logos? Of the Saviour as possess- 
ing our nature? How then could the world have been created by him ? 
The answer is, that in both cases, and in all similar cases, the words 
which describe the person.are used as proper names, and thus designate 
the whole person, in whatever relation he is considered. The Logos, 
who created the world, was united with the human nature of Jesus— 
with the human nature of the Son of God, i. e. the Messiah. And as 
vhe names Jesus Christ and Son of God, are evidently terms used to. 


* Jacobi, Gotting. Recens. St. 197, anno 1764. 
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describe the complex person of the Saviour ; so it is altogether accord- 
ant with the usages of language to say, that ‘“‘ God created ‘the world : 
by Jesus Christ,” or, ‘ by his Son ;” meaning, in either case, the Logos 
or higher nature united to Christ, or the Son. So we say, Abraham is 
dead, meaning, that part of him which is mortal is dead; Abraham is | 
alive, meaning, that part which is immortal lives. We say, too, Abra- 
‘ham was born in Ur, of Chaldea; yet he did not receive this name 
until ninety-nine years after his birth there, for before this last period 
he was called Abram, not Abraham, Gen. xvii. 1.5. This is analogical 
with saying, God made the worlds by his Son ; although the Logos did 
not receive the name Son (except by prophetic anticipation) until he 
appeared in the flesh. Nothing is more common than to employ. proper 
names, when once acquired, in order to designate the whole person, in 
all its different stages or modes of existence, without any reference to 
the time or manner of acquiring the proper name. At all events, if to — 
say, that God made the worlds by his Son, necessarily proves that the 
Logos was then a Son when he made the worlds; the same reasoning 
will of course prove, that he was then Jesus and Christ also, i. e. a 
complex person having a human nature, because it is said, God created - 
all things by Jesus Christ. } 
In the same manner, the expression of our Saviour, What if ye should . 
see the Son of man ascend up where he was before? John vi. 62, would 
prove, if the reasoning on which we are animadverting be correct, that 
the SON oF MAN existed in heaven before he dwelt among men, i. e. 
*that the Word made flesh did not assume this incarnate condition at the 
birth of Jesus, but possessed such a nature before, viz. while in the hea- — 
venly world. Now, as neither fact justifies such a supposition, nor the 
usages of language demand it, so the doctrine of eternal Sonship can 
never be built upon a principle of reasoning which stands upon such 
a very insufficient basis. | 
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EXCURSUS III. 
HEB. 1. 3,—"Oc dy aravyacpa rij ddéng Kal yapakrijp riic broordacewe avrov. 


WHAT can be plainer, than that. the description, in Heb. i. 3, neces- 
sarily applies to the incarnate Logos, to the Son of God as disclosing in” 
our nature the Father to the world of mankind? A multitude of ana- 
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logous texts might easily be appealed to; but those quoted in the Com- 
mentary are sufficient. It is plainly the manifestation of God which the 
Son makes, that occasions the Son’s being described as aravyacna and 
xapakrip; both of which imply, of course, what is visible and perceptible. 
But the Logos before the incarnation, while simply divine, was neither 
visible nor perceptible. Nor can we, with any propriety of language, 
speak of him in that state, in which he was simply the invisible God, as 
being only the image of God, or only the radiance of his splendour, or 
merely the likeness of his substance. ‘Yxdcrarte airov, his substance, 1 
regard as equivalent to him, himself as he really is ; for this would seem 
to be the meaning of substance, in the case before us, and not the desig- 
nation of the physical or metaphysical nature of the Divine substance, 
which neither Christ nor any of the sacred writers have represented to 
us, and of which the Logos is not an image, since he is ONE with the 
Father. . 

Others understand aratyacpua in the sense of image, exact resem- 
blance, and dda as meaning, Divine majesty ; thus making aratyacpa 
ddéne and yapaxrijo rijc tbrocrdcewe avrov synonymous. They appeal, by 
way of supporting this, to an expression in Philo, who calls the sanctuary 
of the temple ofoy amavyacpa ray ayiwy Kal pipnpa rod apyxerirov, an 
image (as they translate it) of the [heavenly] sanctuary, and a resem- 
blance of the archetype. But here &ratyaopa may well be rendered 
radiance i. e. light emanated from the heavenly sanctuary, in reference to 
‘the heavenly splendour which appeared in the most holy place. Philo de 
Plantat. Noe, L. II. p.221. edit. Francofurt. The book of Wisdom calls wis- 
dom aravyacpa pwro¢ aidiov, kal eixdva rig ayaSérnroc abrod, the radiance 
of eternal light, and the image of [God’s] goodness ; which, although 
cited by them, is still less to the purpose of defending their opinion. 

Ancient and modern commentators, who have construed these phrases 
as having respect to the divine nature and condition of the Son, have 
understood them as asserting an exact likeness between the Father and 
the Son, first in regard to attributes (éda,) and then in regard to sub- 
stance or essence (imdaracic.) I must, however, regard the phrase in 
question, as of the same nature, in respect to meaning, with the texts to 
which they have been compared in the Commentary ; and we may surely 
find, in the analogy of the scripture and in the nature of the imagery, 
reason to justify this view of them. But as the explanation referred to 
has been so long insisted on, and so often repeated, it deserves at least 
‘some particular attention. 
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Theodoret has best exhibited the mode of argument, which is used to 
defend the sentiment in question. “ Splendour (aravyacpa,)” says he, 
‘“‘ comes from fire. It has fire as its cause, but is inseparable from the 
fire ; for fire and splendour proceed from the same source. If now it is 
possible, in respect to objects of sense, that one thing should be derived 
from another, and yet co-exist with that from which it is derived, you 
cannot doubt that God, the Logos, the only begotten Son of God, is 
begotten as a Son, and yet that he co-exists with him who begat him as 
Logos, which [Logos] is arabyacpa dééne. For the glory and the splen- 
dour have one common source. But the glory always existed; conse- 
quently the splendour. Fire and splendour are of the same nature; then 
the Son is of the same nature with the Father. Moreover, since the 
image of splendour abundantly shows the co-eternal and co-essential 
nature [of the Son with the Father,] it has afforded occasion for the blas- 
phemies of those who labour under the disease of Sabellius and Photinus. 
By another image, therefore, he [the apostle] refutes this blasphemy, 
since splendour does not exist in and of itself; for he adds, yapaxrip 
Tic Uroardcewe avrov, x. r. X.” Theod. Comm. on Heb. i. 3. 

In a similar manner, Chrysostom and Theophylact argue, calling the 
Son ¢@¢ é gwrdc. So the Nicene Fathers say, “ the Son is ge é 
gwrdc, kai Ode ék Ocod. Al! these plainly borrow their phraseology 
from the expression, aravyacpa rij¢ ddéne abrov, which is referred by 
them to the Divine nature of Christ. 

But how incompetent any material objects are, to afford just ana- 
logies of the modus existendi of a Divine and uncreated nature, need 
not be again insisted on in this place. We might well ask, Is not the 
sun the cause of light? And does not the cause exist before the effect ? 
Again; Is light in all respects homoousian with the source of light, 
the luminary from which it springs? Is the radiance of the sun, the 
same thing as the sun itself? 

Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Gregory Nyssen, moreover, assert, 
that the expression, xapaxrijp rij¢ trocrdcewe avrov, necessarily implies 
an entire resemblance, in all respects, of the Son to the Father, with the 
exception of separate hypostasis; and this they maintain must be so, 
because the impression made by a stamp or die is exactly like the stamp 
or die itself. But it may be asked first, Whether the writer himself of 
our epistle makes, as these commentators do, the exception of hypostasis 
from the completeness of the resemblance asserted? Next, whether an 
impression is indeed, in all respects, like the die which made it? For 
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example; is the impression solid, or of the same material with the 
stamp; or does it possess the same physical attributes ; or is it coeval 
with it? Such assertions, therefore, though they may be oratorical 
enough, and please the fancy of hearers or readers, vanish away before 
the tribunal of examination, and serve only to show the incompetence of 
any earthly analogies to give a true representation of the modus exis- 
tendi, or of the physical substance, of the Godhead. They also show 
the imprudence, nay, the danger, of employing such figures, in regard 
to a subject of so awful a nature. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any man who carefully 
examines, that the Nicene fathers and the Greek commentators, one and 
all, held that Christ as to his Divine nature was derived from the 
Father. So the Nicene creed, Oed¢ ék Oeov, PHe Ek pwrocg. So Chrysos- 
tom, commenting on the phrase in Heb. i. 13, naSou é Ceboy pov, 
affirms, that ‘‘ the apostle says this for no other reason, than that you 
may not suppose the Son to be a&vapxor kai dvaireor,” i. €. sine principio 
et sine causd; most evidently in the- very spirit, of the Nicene creed. 
Yet we may ask the question—we cannot help asking it, Is then the 
Son, who is God over all and blessed for ever—is he, in his DIVINE 
nature, derived and dependent? Has he, as very God, an airia and an 
apy? And is it possible for us, to make the idea of true and proper 
divinity harmonize with that of derivation, and consequent dependence ? 
No; it is not. The spiritual views of the nature of God, which are now 
generally entertained by enlightened men, forbid this; in fact, they 
render it absolutely impossible. But not so in the days of the Nicene 
council, and of the Greek commentators. That they believed in the 
Divine nature of Christ, I consider as altogether certain; but that their 
views of what is necessary to constitute a rational and defensible idea of 
a nature truly Divine, were correct, is what no one, I think, who has 
read their writings and judged for himself, will now venture to maintain. 
Their views of the Divine nature were built on the metaphysical philo- 
sophy of their day; but we are not bound to admit this philosophy as 
correct; nor is it indeed possible, now, for our minds to admit it, 





EXCURSUS IV. 
HEB. i. 3.—ExaSucer év dekig rit¢ peyadoobrne. 


To sit at the right hand of one on a throne, appears to have two 
meanings, both in profane and sacred usage, 
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1. It denotes honour, friendship, peculiar approbation, a reward 
bestowed on any one. Thus Solomon, when on his throne, directed 


ser = 


Bathsheba his mother to sit at his right hand, 1 Kingsii. 19. Thus, in 


Ps. xlv. 9, the queen is represented as taking her place at the right 
hand of the king her husband. The mother of James and John requests 
of Jesus, that her two sons may sit, one on his right hand and the 
other on his left, during his reign, (éy rH Baoweig cov, Matt. xx. 
20—23; compare Mark x. 36—40,) i. e. that they may occupy the 
highest places of honour under him as king. In other passages, 
Christ promises his disciples that they shall have thrones, in the world 
of glory, Matt. xix. 28; nay, that they shall sit down with him on his 
throne, even as he sits down with his Father on his throne, Rev. iii, 21. 
So Christians are said to have kingdom given to them, Rev. i. 6; they 
are a kingly priesthood, 1 Pet. ii.9; they reign with Christ, or in 
life, 2 Tim. ii. 12. Rom.v.17. Jamesii. 5. Matt. xxv. 34. Rey. 
vy. 10. In all these and the like cases, honour, reward, an exalted state 
of happiness or glory, is represented by such expressions ; but not actual 
participation in the supreme government of the universe. 

2. To sit at the right hand of one enthroned, or to sit on a throne 
with one, also denotes participation of command, authority, or dignity. 
So the heathen often employed the phrase: e. g. Pindar represents 
Minerva as debiay xara yeipa rod warpdcg Kadelopuévny, sitting at the 
right hand of her father [Jove]; which Horace explains by her 
occupying proximos Jovi honores. Pind. Fragm. p. 50. ed. Schneider. 
Hor. Od. I. 12,19. So Callimachus says of Apollo, that ‘he wiil 
honour the quoir who shall sing what is pleasant to him; since he is 
able to do this, érei Aci de&wde fora, because he sits at the right hand of 
Jove.”” Hymn. in Apoll. v. 28, 29. The Greeks called him, who par- 
ticipated with another in his kingly authority, cbvedpoc, mapedpoc, avv- 
Spovoc¢; although they also applied these terms to any member of a 
council, or of a deliberative judicial assembly. In the New Testament, 
when Christ is represented as sitting at the right hand of Divine 
Majesty, Heb. i. 3; or at the right hand of God, Heb. x. 12; or at 
the right of the throne of God, Heb. xii. 2, participation in supreme 
dominion is most clearly meant. Compare Acts ii. 32—36. 1 Pet. iii. 
22. Rom. viii. 34. Mark xvi. 19. Phil. ii. 6—11. Eph. i. 20—23. At 
the same timé, the comparison of these passages will show most clearly, 
that Christ’s exaltation to theright hand of God, means, his being 
seated on the mediatorial throne, as the result and reward of his suffer- 
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ings, (see particularly Phil. ii. 6—11, and compare Heb. xii. 2;) and 
that the phrase in question never means, the original dominion which 
Christ as Logos or God possesses. The sacred writers never speak 
respecting the Logos, considered simply in his Drvine nature, as being 
seated at the right hand of God; but only of the Logos incarnate, 
or the Mediator, as being there. So in our text, it is after the expia- 
tion made by the Son of God, that he is represented as seating himself 
at the right hand of the Divine Majesty. And that this mediatorial 
dominion is not to be considered simply as the dominion of the Divine 
nature of Christ as such, is plain from the fact, that when the media- 
torial office is fulfilled, the kingdom of the mediator as such is to cease, 
1 Cor. xv. 23—28. Moreover, that the phrase, to sit at the right 
hand of God, or of the throne of God, does not of itself mean, origz- 
nal divine dominion, is clear, from the fact, that Christ assures his 
faithful disciples they shall sit down with him on his throne, even as 
he has sat down with his Father on his throne, Rev. iii. 21. It is 
exaltation, then, in consequence of obedience and sufferings, which is 
designated by the phrase in question. See an excellent dissertation 
De Jesu Christi ad dextram Dei sedente, by the venerable Dr. 
Knapp of Halle, (viv év dyio,) in Knappii Scripta varii Argumenti. 
Hal. 1824. 





EXCURSUS V. 
HEB. 1. 5.—’ Ey toopar abr@ sic warépa, kat avroc Eorat por ele vidy. - 


A piFFicuLTy Sill remains, in regard to the application of 2 Sam. 
vii. 14, to Christ. In the very same verse, which contains the quotation 
made by the apostle, is contained the following expression: ‘If he 
commit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men ;” i. e, I will inflict such punishment as 
men receive on account of transgression. Can it well be said respecting 
the Son of God, ‘If he commit iniquity ?” &c. Where can any ana- 
logy in Scripture be found, of such language applied to him? The 
answer must be, Nowhere. But by a nearer inspection of the. whole 
‘prophecy, and by comparing it with other predictions of a similar nature, 
perhaps the. difficulty presented may be diminished, if: not removed. 
What hinders, that God should promise both temporal and spiritual 
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blessings to David, in consideration of his piety? See 2 Sam. vii, 
1—13. Why could he not promise him, that he should have successors 
on the throne, who should, like other men, fall into sin, and be 
chastened for it? And yet, that among those kings who should descend 
from him, there should be one, who was the Son of God in a peculiar. 
sense, who was destined to a dignity—to a throne—of a most exalted 
nature? Such at least seems to be the exposition by the author of the 
eighty-ninth Psalm, ver. 29—37. : 

Compare this now with the promises made to Abraham, Gen. xii. ]—3; 
ch. xv. 1—6; xvii. 1—8. These passages certainly contain assurances, - 
that Abraham should have a literal, numerous offspring, and that they 
should inherit the land of Canaan; see Gen. xv. 7—18. Yet they also. 
contain assurances of a seed, in whom all nations should be blessed, 
Gal. iii. 14—17; and of a seed who should be the heirs of Abraham’s 
faith, i. e. resemble him in regard to faith or belief, Gal. iii. 6—8. It 
may be difficult for us to ascertain, in some cases, where the temporal 
promise ends, and the spiritual one begins; and so vice versd ; because 
both are couched, as usual, in similar language. But this does not show ; 
that there is any absurdity, or any improbability, in the supposition that 
God may have promised, and that he has promised, blessings both spiri- 
tual and temporal at the same time. Did he not engage that David 
should have successors on his earthly throne; and also that he should 
have a Son who would sit on a spiritual throne ; and have a kingdom, of 
which David’s own was but a mere type! Luke 1. 32, 33. Rom. 1. 3, 4 
Admitting this, our difficulty is diminished, if not removed. The ‘ ini- — 
quity committed” is predicated of that part of David’s seed who might 
commit it, i. e. his successors on the national throne; while the more 
exalted condition, predicated of his successor, belohgs to him to whom | 
was given a kingdom over all. 

If you say, ‘‘ Thus interpreted, the prophecy seems to be in a -— 
measure general, and difficult to be definitely interpreted ;”’ the answer 
is, So it was designed to be. The general idea only was intended to be. 
communicated, of some future most distinguished progeny of David, 
Very much of our difficulty in interpreting most of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, arises from aiming to make them more specific and def- 
nite, than they were originally intended to be. When we shall have 
thoroughly learned, that “ the law made nothing perfect,” we shall find 
less difficulty in the interpretation both of the Old and New Testament. 
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Hep. 1. 6.—Kai zpooxvynearwoay aire mavreg Gyyedor eo. 


As nearly all the commentators on our epistle have admitted, that the 
one or the other of these passages is actually quoted by the apostle, the 
difficulties to which such a supposition is exposed should be stated. 

In Deut. xxxii. 43 [Sept.], the very words are found, which appear in 
our text. But (1.) They are found only in the Septuagint version; the 
Hebrew, and all the ancient versions, omitting them. (2.) The copies of 
the Septuagint itself are not agreed respecting them. The Codex Alex. 
reads viol Ocov, instead of &yyedor Ocov, and one Codex at Oxford omits 
the whole clause. (3.) The subject connected with this command to the 
angels, (if we admit the clause in the Septuagint to be a part of the 
sacred text), has no relation to the Messiah. The context celebrates 
the victory over the enemies of Israel, which God will achieve. After 
saying, that ‘‘ his arrows should be drunk with blood, and that his 
sword should devour flesh, with the blood of the slain and of captives, 
from the time when he begins to take vengéance on the enemy;” the 
Septuagint (not the Hebrew) immediately inserts, ed¢parSnre obpavol 
dpa air@ Kal mpooxvynodrwoay abr@ mavteg &yyedor Geov. This, in the 
place where it stands, must needs mean, ‘‘ Let the inhabitants of the 
heavenly world rejoice in the victory of God over the enemies of his 
people, and let them pay their adoration to him.” But the Messiah 
does not seem to be at all alluded to, any where in the context; much 
less described as being introduced into the world. I should therefore 
think it very improbable, if the apostle meant to quote Scripture, that 
he meant to quote this Scripture, on the present occasion; for we have 
no knowledge, (unless it be implied in our text), that the Jews of his 
time were wont to apply this passage to the Messiah. Still, it is a pos- 
sible case that he quoted the words of Deut. xxxii. 43, merely as fitted 
to express the idea which he intended to convey ; just as we now borrow 
scripture language, every day, to convey our own ideas, without feeling 
it to be at all necessary to prove, in every case, that the same meaning 
was originally conveyed by the words which we employ, as we attach to 
them in our discourse. Such a use, it is well known, is not unfre- 
quently made of passages from the Old Testament by the writers of the 
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New; and such an one, Storr maintains, is here made by the apostle, of 
the words of the Septuagint, in Deut. xxxii. 43. 

The probability, however, all things considered, is in favour of a 
quotation, (if it be necessary to suppose a quotation,) from Ps. xevii. 7, 
(Sept. Ps. xcvi. 7;) where the Septuagint has rpooxuvijcare air mavrec 
a&yyedou adrov, as a translation of the Hebrew, OvPN- 2D >- WNT 
worship him, all ye Elohim. Here airod, in the Septuagint, stands 
after &yyehor, but in Heb. i. 6, it is Geo}; and «al in our quotation, is 
wanting in the Septuagint. But any one who has compared the quota- 
tions of the New Testament from the Old, either with the Hebrew or 
Septuagint, must have seen that very few of them are verbatim. The 
variation here of the quotation from the original, is so small, and so 
entirely unconcerned with the sense of the passage, that the discrepancy 
will not be any hinderance at all to the supposition that Ps. xcvii. 7, 
may have been quoted. - Yet the subject of this psalm does not, at first 
view, seem to be the Messiah. The universal reign of Jehovah, his 
victory over his enemies, the manifestation of his glory to all nations, 
and the confusion of idolaters, are celebrated in the context. The verse 
from which our quotation is made runs thus: ‘* Confounded be all they 
that serve graven images, that boast themselves of their idols, zpocxuyf- 
care aire Travrec dyyedot Oeod, DIN 2D; ” i.e. ‘let all created things, 
which are the objects of worship, anced of receiving adoration, pay it 
to Jehovah. Jehovah alone is the proper object of religious homage.” 

Yet it is certainly a posszble case, that this very psalm celebrates the 
coming and empire of Christ, who was, as Simeon says, Luke ii. 32,. 
pwc tig aroxddufiy éSvGv, Kal ddtay aod cov ‘lopajd, (compare Ps. 
xcvil. 6 ;) and whose coming was to destroy idolatry, and fill the hearts 
of the righteous with gladness, ver. 11, 12. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that if the ninety-seventh psalm was designed to be applied to the 
Messiah, it is one of those which are much less definite and plain in 
regard to such an application, than several others. The Jews, as Kimchi 
asserts, were wont to apply all the psalms, from Ps. xciii. to Ps. ci., to 
the Messiah. If such an explanation was current in the time of Paul, 
it would give additional force to the appeal here made. And even if 
Paul himself did not regard Ps. xevii. as originally designed to be applied 
to the Messiah, he might still use the words of it as descriptive of a fact 
which took place at the time of the Saviour’s birth. The Jewish Chris- 
tians, whom he addressed, could not have been ignorant of what 
happened in regard to the angels, at the time of this birth. Supposing, 
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then, that the original Hebrew of the ninety-seventh psalm only means, 
«¢ Worship him, all ye who are worshipped, [DYN DD ;’"] and that the 
LXX. translated this as it now appears in their version; why could not 
Paul make use of their words, to describe facts which happened in later 
times? If you say, ‘‘ This would be only to foster an erroneous trans- 
lation of the Hebrew by the LXX., and an erroneous application of it 
by the Jews:” the answer is, The fact itself is not an error; viz. that 
the angels worshipped the Saviour. The words of Ps. xcvii. 7, thus 
applied, designate what is really true. If the Jews, to whom they were 
originally addressed, were accustomed to apply them to the Messiah, 
then the use which the apostle makes of them would be the more 
impressive ; and impressive of an idea founded in reality, viz. that the 
Son of God was the object of angelic worship. 

That the apostle, however, designed any thing more, than merely to 
use a phrase well known to the readers of the Septuagint version, 
borrowed from Ps. xcvii. 7, and accommodated to express his own ideas, 
need not be supposed; and cannot, indeed, well be proved. But if any 
are not content with this, (which I should myself prefer, provided we 
allow it to be an actual quotation ;) then it is, certainly, very possible 
to suppose, that the ninety-seventh psalm relates to the coming and 
kingdom of the Messiah, and that the appeal to it for a proof passage 
relative to him, is strictly proper, and not difficult to be understood. 
In either way, the difficulty which offers itself to the mind, on the first 
examination of the text, is greatly diminished, if not wholly removed, so 
far as appeal, by way of quotation, is concerned. 

For my own part, I do not regard it as necessary to suppose that the 
phrase in question is quoted at all. Surely it is not improbable, that 
the writer means only to say, ‘‘ The Father, who introduced the Son 
into the world, said, rpooxvynodrwoay, x. r..”’ The Christian Jews, 
who cannot be supposed to be ignorant of what had happened at the 
time of the Saviour’s birth, could hardly doubt of the writer’s meaning, 
Thus the difficulty of the text would be removed. But if a quotation be 
insisted on, then, with Storr, I am inclined, as before suggested, to 
regard it as simply using a Septuagint phrase, in order to convey the 
apostle’s own ideas. Yet the exposition, which is founded on the appli- 
cation of the ninety-seventh psalm to the Messiah, and which explains 
our text as the quotation of an actual prophecy, is not impossible; and, 
perhaps, not even improbable. 

heey Te 
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One question, however, still remains. How could the LXX., and 
Paul after them, translate DYN by angels? It is admitted, that the 
great body of lexicographers and critics, in modern times, reject the 
sense of the word here given. But usage, after all, pleads in favour of 
it. The Septuagint render ON (God) by &yyedoc, in Job xx. 15; and 
DON, by &yyeAor, in Ps. viii. 6; xcvil. (xcvi.) 7; cxxxvii.1l. Paul 
folibwe them, by quoting Ps. viii. 6, in Heb. i. 7; and also by quoting 
Ps. xcvii. 7, in the verse before us; i. e. supposing that he does actually 
quote it. Is not this sufficient evidence that there was a usus loguendi 
among the Jews, which applied the word DTN occasionally, to desig- 
nate angels? It is admitted, that kings and magistrates are called 
Elohim, because of their rank or dignity. Is there any thing improbable 
in the supposition, that angels may be also called DTN, who, at 
present, are elevated above men? Heb. ii. 7. Facts, and not a ia 
tions, are evidences of the usus loguendi of the Jewish writers. 
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In regard to the body of the psalm, (Ps. cii.,) from which this whole 
quotation is taken, the majority of late critics agree in the opinion, that 
it does not primarily relate to the Messiah, but to Jehovah, absolutely 
considered. It is, no doubt, one of those psalms, the internal evidence 
of which does not so clearly and definitely determine the application of 
the whole composition, as does that of many others. Thus much, also, 
seems to be clear; there is nothing in the psalm, which forbids the 
application of it to the Messiah. Nay, there are several passages in it, 
which apply to him in a more apposite way than to any other personage. 
If we suppose the complaint (ver. 1—11) to be that of the church, 
previously to the appearance of its Redeemer, then does. the sequel well 
agree with the promised redemption. In particular, ver. 15.18 20. 22, 
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describe the propagation and prosperity of true religion among the 
heathen. But when was such a diffusion of the true knowledge and 
worship of God to take place? Under the Jewish dispensation, or under 
the Christian? Surely, under the latter only. Compare, too, ver. 20, 
with Isa. Ixi. 1, which the Saviour. applies to. himself, Luke iv. 17—21. 
Ver. 23, 24, of Ps. cii. renew the complaint of the church; and ver. 
25—28, contain the answer, viz. that the Redeemer is the Creator, and 
immutable, and that the church shall be continued, and a godly seed be 
permanent. So I am inclined to explain the whole psalm; and so, at 
any rate, the writer of our epistle seems to have understood it. Certainly 
there is nothing that forbids such an explanation, when it is once 
admitted that the Messiah was at all the subject of prediction in 
ancient times, and that some of the psalms do actually contain such 
predictions. - 

But if any one prefers construing Ps. cii. as applicable merely to 
Jehovah, absolutely considered, then there is no serious difficulty with 
respect to our quotation. The application of the same words to the 
Son of God, which were originally spoken respecting Jehovah, is equi- 
valent to saying, ‘“‘ What was affirmed by the psalmist of Jehovah, may 
be as truly affirmed of the Son.” As the writer applies the words 
in this manner, it shows that he considered those whom he addressed as 
being accustomed to make such an application of them, and that they 
were willing to admit it; otherwise he could not have expected the 
argument to be acknowledged by them as a forcible one. 

_ Admitting, now, that the apéstle has correctly applied this passage to 
the Son, it follows that the Son possesses a nature truly divine. The 
act of creation is the highest evidence of such a nature, that is offered, 
or can be offered, to our minds; and the sacred writers appeal to it as 
such. See Rom.i. 20. Ps. xix. 1. Acts xiv. 15. Isa. xl. 25, 26; ch. 
xli. 5—8; xiii. 15; xliv. 24; xlv. 18; xlvi.9; xlviii. 12, 13. The 
force of the proof in question is not altered, whether you suppose the 
hundred-and-second psalm originally to relate to the Messiah, or not. 
If it originally related to him, then the application is clear and unem- 
barrassed. If it originally related to Jehovah, simply considered, then 
the apostle asserts here, that what was said of Jehovah may also be 
applied, in the same manner, to the Son. Of course, the weight of the 
argument is the same in either case, as it respects the divine nature of 
Christ. Either would show the opinion of the writer to be, that the Son 
is eternal, and the creator of the universe ; of course, that he is exalted 
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beyond all measure above the angels, and is truly divine. For, as the 
same writer says, He who made all things is God, Heb. iii. 4. 

We may observe, too, that this last argument is the climax of the 
whole, and completes the proof which the apostle adduces, to show the 
exalted dignity of the Son. He had intimated the same sentiment at 
the commencement of his epistle, ver. 2; but here he brings out into 
full light, the nature of his views respecting this subject. Whatever, 
then, may be the economy, according to which God made all things by 
his Son, it is not of such a nature as to exclude supreme Creatorship, 
and eternal existence, as belonging to the Son; both of which are 
asserted to belong to him by the passage before us. 
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THERE are two methods of explaining this. (1.) the apostle here 
speaks merely in the way of accommodation to the Jewish mode of 
representing this subject. The Jews attributed the giving of the law 
to angels, as mediators or internuncit between Jehovah and them; and 
they were accustomed to make high claims, in respect to the dignity 
and superior excellency of their law, on this account. The apostle 
here adverts to their views of this subject; and what he says amounts 
to this, “‘ If every transgression of the law, which you regard as given 
by the mediation of angels, was punished,” &c. In like manner, the 
same apostle says to the Galatians, ‘“‘ Who hath bewitched you ?” 
without intending to teach us that he believed in the power of witch- 
eraft. And so our Saviour speaks to the Jews, of ‘‘ the unclean spirit 
that goes out of a man, and walks through dry [desert] places, seeking 
rest and finding none, but afterwards it returns with seven other 
spirits, and repossesses the same man,” Matt. xii. 43. Now, as this is 
not intended to teach us, that impure spirits actually wander about in 
deserts, &c., so we are not obliged to understand the apostle as mean- 
ing anything more by the expression in question, than a reference 
to the Jewish mode of speaking and thinking relative to the subject of 
angels. But, 

(2.) Another mode of explanation is, that the phrase contains a 
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concession, on the part of the writer, of what was viewed by him to 
be matter of fact. This view I feel constrained to adopt, by a com- 
parison of similar passages. In Acts vii. 53, Stephen says to the Jews, 
“Ye have received the law, éic duarayac ayyédwy, by the disposition 


’ 


order, arrangement] of angels ;” and Paul, speaking of the law, in 
Gal. iii. 19, says, that it was duarayele dt ayyé\wv, arranged, [disposed 
proposed,] by angels. 

But here a difficulty is urged. God himself proclaimed the law to 
the Israelites, Exod. xx. 1. 19. 22. Deut. v. 4. How then can the 
law be said to be Aadnelc Oi dyyédwv; Different ways of avoiding and 
of answering this difficulty, have been adopted. Some have denied 
that 6 Adyo¢g here means the law; and they interpret it as referring to 
the different messages, which in the Old Testament are said to have 
been delivered by angels. Others have made a distinction between 
what was said directly to Moses by God himself, and what was pro- 
mulgated [d.arayele cic duarayac,| as they say to the people at large, 
by angels. That the law of Moses is meant, is plain from a compari- 
son of Heb. x. 28, 29, and ch. xii. 26; as well as from the nature of 
the comparison here proposed, between the old dispensation and the 
new one. And that the tenuous distinction made, in the second case, 
is unnecessary, every one who reflects well on the usus loguendi of 
Scripture will concede. God is very often said to do that, which in- 
struments under his direction, or under the general arrangements of 
his providence, accomplish. This idiom proceeds so far, that even evil . 
is ascribed to him in this way by one phrase, which another passage 
shows to have been perpetrated by an inferior agent: e.g, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7, it is said of Jehovah, nod*) he moved [or excited] David to 
go and number Israel; which crime was followed by tremendous punish- 
ment. Yet in Chron. xxi. 1, it is said of Satan, nod), he moved 
David to go and number Israel. So it is repeatedly said of Pharaoh, ° 
that he hardened his own heart, and that the Lord hardened his heart, 
in Exod. iv—x. So, according to the prophet, Jehovah smites the 
confederate Syrians and Israelites, Isa. vii.—ix.; so in other passages, 
Jehovah is represented as smiting the nations of Judah, of Assyria, 
of Babylonia, of Egypt, of Tyre, of Moab, &c. Yet, in all these cases, 
instruments. were employed. Solomon buzlé the temple ; but he did 
not hew and lay the stones with his own hands, nor carve the goodly 
architecture. Nothing can be more erroneous, then, in most cases, 
than to draw the conclusion, that because the Scripture asserts some 
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particular thing to have been done by God, therefore he did it imme- 
diately, and no instruments were employed by him. How much 
difficulty and contradiction, as well in theology as in interpretation, 
has such a mode of reasoning produced! In interpreting tke principles 
of human laws, we say, Que facit per alium, facit per se. Does not 
common sense approve of this, as applied to the language of the Scrip- 
tures? Nothing can be more evident, than that the sacred writers have 
expressed themselves in a manner which recognizes this principle. 

If then we are pressed with the literal explanation of 6 di adyyéAwy 
Adyoc, and any one insists, that this can mean no less than that angels 
uttered audible sounds, when the law was given; all this may be con- 
ceded, and still no contradiction be found in the representations of 
Scripture, when its wsus loquendi is well understood. God did what the 
angels performed by his direction. 

Yet such a literal interpretation of this passage is hardly to be insisted 
on. Stephen, in Acts vii. 53, and Paul in Gal. iii. 19, assert only that 
the law was ccarayele di dyyéAwy ; which well expresses the general sense 
to be attached to an expression of this nature, viz. “ the angels were 
ministering spirits or assisted at the giving of the law.” Such was the 
Jewish tradition, in the apostolic age. Josephus says, ‘ Our best 
maxims and most excellent laws we have learned of God, di adyyéAur, 
Archeol. XV. 9. Philo, (Lib. de Decalogo,) states, that ‘* there were 
present, at the giving of the law, visible sounds, animated and splendid, 
flames of fire, tvevpara, trumpets, and divine men running hither and 
thither, to publish the law. Yet in another place he states, that ‘‘ God 
only spake the law to Moses ;” which, however, as we have seen above, 
is not inconsistent with the former representation. 

In addition to all this, there is a passage in Deut. xxxill. 2, respecting 
the legisiation at Sinai, which seems to refer to the fact designed to be 
stated in our text. ‘‘ The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir 
unto them [the children of Israel;] he shined from mount Paran, he 
came with holy myriads, (wap M33V5).” By the holy myriads here 
mentioned, must be meant the angels; so that the Old and New Testa- 
ment agree, in representing the angels as present when the law was given, 
and as being ministering spirits on the occasion. 

That the Jews, and a multitude of Christians after them, have carried 
speculation to a repulsive length, on the subject of angelic ministration 
at the giving of the law, does not disprove the fact itself; much less are 

. their extravagances to be imputed to the writer of our epistle. While 
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some have maintained, that the angels made circuits round the camp of 
the Hebrews; others, that they excited the thunders, and lightnings, 
and tempest; some, that they blew the trumpets; others, that they 
caused the quaking of the earth; some, that they delivered the tables of 
the law to Moses; others, that they uttered audibly the words of the law; 
and others still, that they were mere spectators of the awful scene; we 
may stand aloof from being thus wise above what is written, and content 
ourselves simply with what our author teaches us, and what the Scrip- 
tures confirm, viz. that angels did assist at the giving of the law, or were 
in some way employed by Jehovah, on the occasion of its being pro- 
mulgated. This is all the text can be well interpreted as meaning, and 
all that is requisite for the argument of the apostle. 
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Tuus far the quotation from Ps. viii. But how, it is asked, can this 
apply to Christ in particular, when the author of this psalm evidently 
speaks of human nature, or man in general? Many of the later com- 
mentators reply to this question, by conceding that the apostle uses the 
words of the psalm only in an accommodated sense, in order to express 
his own views of the superiority of Christ’s human nature. But this 
answer does not meet all the demands of the case. It is evident, that 
the writer appeals to Scripture authority here, in support of the propo- 
sition which he had advanced, viz. that the human nature of Christ is 
superior to that of the angels. If, now, the passage contains nothing 
more than an assertion of that dignity which is common to all men, how 
would this tend to convince those to whom he wrote, that the human 
nature of Christ is superior to that of the angels ? 

It is difficult, then, to avoid the supposition, that the eighth psalm 
was referred to the Messiah, by those whom the apostle addressed. Was 
it rightly referred to him as being prophetic of him, or not? Many 
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commentators answer in the negative. But is there not some reason 
here, to adhere to the more ancient method of interpretation? Let the 
reader, now, peruse 2 Sam. ch. vii. through, and then direct his atten- 
tion to ver. 17—29, in particular to ver. 18, 19. 26. 29. compared with 
the prophetic declarations of Nathan in ver. 12—16. Does not the 
frame of mind, in which David appears to have been on this occasion, 
correspond well with that described in Ps. viii. 5? Suppose now, that 
David, in surveying the works of creation, is, in the first place, deeply 
impressed with his own insignificance, in a comparative point of view; 
and then, in the next place, revolves in his mind the promises made to 
him, as recorded in 2 Sam. ch. vii. His mind is naturally led to dwell 
on the distinguished goodness of God, in exalting a creature so insigni- 
ficant as himself, to honour so great as the prophet had promised to him. 
Among his posterity was to be one, who should be the Son of God, and ~ 
on whom universal empire should be conferred, 2 Sam. vii. 12—16, com- 
pared with ver. 8—11. In view of such honours, how natural would be 
the expressions in Ps. viii. 6—10. In the person of this illustrious 
descendant, whom Nathan had promised to him, he could see with a 
prophetic eye, that the human nature would be exalted to universal 
dominion. No created thing was to be excepted from this dominion. 
As to the particulars enumerated in Ps. viii. 8, 9, they are plainly bor- 
rowed from Gen. i. 26, seq. and indicate nothing more than universality 
of dominion. They amount to saying, ‘‘ The dominion originally 
assigned to man over the creation around him, and abridged by his fall, 
is to be actually conferred on human nature; and this, too, in a still 
higher sense, inasmuch as all things are to be subjected to the Messiah.” 
In other words, not only is man to have such dominion as by his original 
creation he was designed to have, viz. over beasts, and fowls, and fishes, 
but nothing, in this case, is to be excepted. With such views as these, 
might not the royal psalmist well add, ‘‘ How excellent is thy name in 
all the earth !” 

Who, now, that admits the spirit of prophecy to have at all existed, 
can deny that David might have had such a view of his future Son ? 
Nay, considering the use which the apostle has made of the passage in 
question, is not this explanation of the psalm a probable one ? | 

I am disposed, then, to believe that the course of thought, in David’s 
mind, was something like the following: ‘‘ Lord, how insignificant am I, 
compared with the glorious works which the heavens display! Yet thou 
hast magnified thy goodness toward me in a wonderful manner. Thou 
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hast not only formed me in thine image, and bestowed many blessings — 
upon me, but promised me a Son, on whom distinguished glory and unt- 
versal empire shall be conferred. Can it be, that human nature will be 
thus exalted? Adored be thy name through all the earth!” 

- What is there, now, in all this, which is any more improbable than 
any other prophetic declaration respecting a future Saviour, and Lord of 
the world ? 

But if any one refuses to admit these views, there is still a sense, in which 
all the saints are, through Christ, to be exalted above angels, and to have 
a participation in the dominion of the world. They are, as being united 
with the Messiah, as being his brethren (Heb. ii. 11,) to judge, i. e. rule 
[mp kpivew] the world, 1 Cor. vi. 2; to rule over the angels, 1 Cor. 
Vi. 3: to have power over the nations, and rule them, Rev. ii. 26, 27; 
to sit with the Redeemer on his throne, Rev. iii. 21; they are made kings 
and priests unto God, and reign over the earth, Rev. v.10. All this 
however, is plainly spoken in a qualified sense; and such privileges are 
bestowed upon them only by virtue of their union with Christ, to whom 
supreme dominion belongs. Jn like manner we say, ‘‘ The Romans 
held the empire of the world ;” attributing to the nation what properly 
belonged to their prince. 

Human nature, then, in the persons of the saints—in a special manner, 
of course, in the person of their Head or leader—is exalted to a state of 
precedence above the angels, to a state of universal dominion. Conse- 

quently, that Christ possessed a nature which was human, did not make 
him inferior to the angels, but (since this nature was to be thus exalted) 
superior to them. And thus the psalmist declared it should be. 

If the whole passage be understood as limited principally to Christ, or 
as extending to the saints also, the point which the apostle aims to prove 
is established. But it is only by understanding the passage according to 
the first method of interpreting it, that we can well apply, in its full 
force, the sequel of the apostle’s remarks. Indeed, what can be more 
evident, than that since the fall of our first parents, universal dominion, 
even over all the animal creation, has never been actually possessed by 
man? Christ only has it, in its full sense; and in him only have the 
words of Ps. vili. had a zAjpwore in all the extent of their meaning. 
When we once admit that prophetic anticipations of Christ were possible, 
and matters of fact, is there any thing which creates a serious difficulty, 
in supposing them to have been actually entertained by David in respee 
to Christ, and to have been uttered in the psalin just mentioned ? 
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But how does the passage quoted relate to the Messiah? In 
Is. vili. 17, 18, the subject spoken of is the prophet himself, who 
declares that he will keep himself in the attitude of constant waiting, 
i.e. in expectation that the prophecies which he had just been uttering 
would be fulfilled; and he appeals to the children, to which had been 
given symbolical names, and which God had given to him as pledges 
that these prophecies would be fulfilled. It would seem, then, at first 
view, that our author had accommodated this passage, merely for the 
purpose of expressing his views of the subject before him. There can be 
but little doubt, however, that when our epistle was written, the Jews in 
general construed a part of the chapter of Isaiah in question, as having 
respect to the Messiah. Thus Paul, in Rom. ix. 32, 33, seems plainly 
to refer to Is. vill. 14, as the source of a part of his quotation; and this 
passage he treats as applicable to Christ. In a similar way, also, the 
passage under consideration, with the clause that follows, appears to be 
treated. Indeed, unless the persons to whom Paul wrote would readily 
refer the passage quoted to the Messiah, it is difficult to perceive how | 
the quotation, in the shape in which it is here introduced, would present 
any argument to them in favour of the position, that men are the 
brethren of the Messiah. But still, the mode of reasoning, it must be 
owned, seems to be argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex con- 
cessis, rather than from the real nature of things, considered inde- 
pendently of the opinions of those to whom our author wrote. Critics, 
in modern times, have felt a difficulty in considering this species of 
argument as admissible by a sacred writer. The Christian fathers, 
however, had no difficulties of this sort; most of them freely 
admitted it. 

The majority of Protestant critics have considered the passage of 
Isaiah now in question, as actually spoken in the person of the Messiah. 
This they have done, in order to avoid the necessity of admitting an 
argumentum ex concessis ; which has been regarded by them, as incon- 
gruous with the character of an inspired writer. But in avoiding one 
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difficulty, they have fallen upon another equally great; for all the laws 
of exegesis, which bid us to connect text with context, and to interpret 
a writer so as to make him speak connectedly and directly to his pur- 
pose, are put at defiance, when we interpret the words of Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
as originally having been spoken with direct and primary reference to 
the Messiah, or in his person. To admit such a violation, would bea 
more serious evil than to concede, with nearly all antiquity, that the 
apostles did sometimes employ the argumentum ex concessis, as in the 
case above stated. 

One may liken this case to that of a missionary in Hindoostan, who, 
designing to shew the possibility and probability that God might mani- 
fest himself in the flesh, should appeal, in the course of’ his argument, 
for the sake of silencing objectors, to the Shasters, which inculcate the 
doctrine that Vishnu became incarnate. Would such an appeal be 
morally wrong? And if not, might not the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews make use of the views of those whom he addressed, respecting 
a particular passage of Scripture, (although those views might not have 
been éxegetically well grounded), in order to confirm them in the belief 
of a truth that was well grounded, and which he knew to be certain, by 
revelation, or by other Scriptures which had a direct bearing upon it? 
However one might decide the case by reasoning a priori, most men 
practically admit such methods of persuasion, and, in other things, are 
very ready to justify them. Whether we are willing, however, or un- 
willing to admit the fact presented before us, can surely never alter the 
fact itself. Thus much we may truly say, viz. that those modes of 
explanation, which, in order to get rid of a difficulty, set afloat all the 
fixed principles and fundamental laws of interpretation, cannot be 
admitted without the greatest possible danger to the Scriptures; yet, 
without the admission of such principles, the words of the passages in 
question do not appear susceptible of being construed as originally and 
primarily having had a direct reference to the Messiah. 

After all, this view of the subject applies merely to the simple inter- 
pretation of the original words of Isaiah, ch, viii. ; but not to the typical 
design which may have been attached to the things or facts there related. 
We know that in the preceding chapter, the birth of a child, to be called 
Emmanuel, who was to spring from a virgin, is predicted, (ch. vii. 14;) 
which birth was to be a proof to Ahaz, that within some three years 
(compare ver. 14 with 15, 16) the land of Judah should be delivered 
from the confederated kings of Israel and Syria, who had invaded it. 
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Originally, and literally, this seems applicable only to the birth or a 
child within that period of three years; for how could the birth of Jesus, 
which happened seven hundred and forty-two years afterwards, be a sign 
(MN) to Ahaz, that within three years his kingdom was to be freed 
from his enemies? Such a child, it would seem, was born at that period ; 
for, in ch. viii. 8. 10, he is twice referred to as if then present, or at least 
then living. In ver. 10, our English version has translated the proper 
name NITY, and thus obscured the form of the original Hebrew. 

Yet, in Matt. i. 23, the passage in Isa. vii. 14, appears to be cited, as 
containing a prophecy relative to the Saviour’s being conceived in the 
womb of the virgin Mary. In what way, then, must we explain this? 
How was it a mAfjpwore of Isa. vii. 14? To these questions, two answers 
may be given. (1.) It may have been a zAjpworc, in the same sense as 
Christ’s being called out of Egypt (Matt. ii. 15,) was a aAjpwore of 
Hos. xi. 1; i. e. the event, which happened in later times, bore a strong 
resemblance to the one which happened in earlier times; the latter event, 
too, was of such a nature, that the words of Scripture, applied to 
characterize the early event, might be applied with a rAjpwere, 1. e. with 
more completeness, with more force, more propriety, more energy, to the 
latter event, than to the earlier one. Just so, the application of a 
passage in the Old Testament is made to the slaughter of the infants at 
Bethlehem, in Matt. ii. 17, 18; compare Jer. xxxi. 15. In the same 
manner, many other passages of the New Testament are to be construed, 
which refer in a similar way to the Old Testament. 

But if this answer be unsatisfactory, it may be added, (2.) That some 
of the extraordinary events themselves, related in Isa. vii. and viii., may 
have been designed by God, and probably were designed by him, to be 
typical or symbolical of a future spiritual salvation and Saviour, Why 
is this any more impossible or improbable, than that there were other 
types and symbols, under the ancient dispensation, of things which were 
to exist under the new one? The Immanuel then born, in an extra- 
ordinary way, and then by his birth and name a pledge of temporal 
deliverance to Judah from their enemies, might well be a symbol of Him 
who was to save his people from all their spiritual enemies, to bring in 
everlasting redemption ; whose name, also, was truly, in a much higher 
sense, ONY, Gop wirH vs. If so, then the prophet, with his sym 
bolical children, (Isa. viii. 18,) giving assurance of temporal deliverance, 
may have acted a part that was symbolical of a future prophet, whe 
would proclaim spiritual deliverance. In all this, there certainly i¢ 
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nothing impossible. The laws of exegesis are not infringed by such a 
supposition. The words of the prophet have but one simple origina! 
meaning. They apply directly to the transactions with Ahaz. But the 
whole of these transactions may have been (may I not add, seem actually 
to have been?) designed to prefigure a greater prophet, and a greater 
deliverance. Unless we deny the possibility of prophetic symbol, we 
must admit the possibelity of this. Its probability is deducible from the 
use which the New Testament writers make of these facts. They seem 
to consider them as having a relation to Christ. I grant the possibility 
of the exegesis which explains the whole as argumentum ad hominem. 
It might be justified by numerous appeals to the New Testament; and 
he who wholly denies this principle, only shows that he decides upon the 
subject by reasoning a priorz; for the examination of facts cannot fail 
to convince any one who will patiently and thoroughly make it. But 
still it does seem to me more probable, taking the appeal in Matt. i. 23, 
to Isa. vii. 14, and the appeal in our text and context to Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
that the prophet and Immanuel here act parts which may be regarded 
in the light of symbols. The extraordinary birth of the child Immanuel, 
at that time, is the symbol of the future birth of a spiritual Saviour ; and 
the prophet with his children announcing deliverance from the con- 
federated enemies of Israel, is a symbol of him who was to “ preach 
liberty to the captives,’ and whose spiritual children were to be the 
pledge, that all his promises of good should be foifilled. Is there any 
thing unnatural or strange in all this ? 

If now this be admitted, then the words of our text may not unaptly 
be applied to Christ. For as the type put his confidence in God, so 
did the antitype. As the type had children who were pledges for the 
deliverance of Judah, so has the antitype “ many sons and daughters,” 
the pledges of his powerful grace, and sureties that his promises in 
regard to future blessings will be accomplished. As the type confided 
in God, because he possessed a nature that was dependent and humau, 
so the antitype must have a like nature in order to use the same lan- 
guage; and as the type bore the relation of parent to children that 
were pledges of future blessings, and therefore possessed a like nature 
with them, so the antitype had a community of nature with those who 
were his spiritual children, and who were pledges that all his promises 
should be performed. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5. 

Thus understood, the whole quotation may be regarded not only as 
justified, but as apposite. Still, if any refuse to consider it in this 
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light, because, as they aver, they are unable to see how the words of 
Isaiah can be considered in the light of prediction; this reason cannot | 
be regarded as in itself sufficiently valid. The words employed in 
Isa. ch. vii. and viil., have, in themselves, I freely concede, no direct 
reference to the Messiah, but to things and events connected with 
the affairs of Ahaz and his people. Neither have the words a double 
sense; which can never be conceded, without destroying the very basis 
of all stable interpretation. Yet the events themselves, events con- 
nected with the ¢emporal deliverance of God’s people then, may be 
symbols of a subsequent and spiritual deliverance and deliverer. 

But it any one refuses to admit even thus much, it will be’ difficult 
for him to show, that the writer of this epistle might not use argumen- 
tum ex concessis here, (i. e. appeal to those views of scripture, which 
they whom he addressed entertained,) in order to confirm in them a 
belief of what he certainly knew to be true; as well as the Saviour 
could appeal to the Jewish belief, respecting the wandering of unclean 
spirits, in desert places, and many of them taking possession of a man 
at one and the same time, Matt. xii. 43, seq.; or as well as the 
Saviour could say to the Jews, ‘‘ If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, 
by whom do your sons cast them out?” Luke xi. 19. The difficulty 
is, in fact, no greater with the quotation under examination, than with 
many others in the New Testament. Understood in any of the ways 
that have been proposed, it. forms no important objection against the 
sacred writings, or their divine authority; although considered in the 
light of accommodation simply, it would interfere with some of the 
modern theories of inspiration. But, as has already been stated, the 
ancient churches, high as their views were on the subject of inspiration, 
had no hesitancy, in general, to admit the principle, that the New 
Testament writers have, not unfrequently, applied the Old Testament 
Scriptures merely by way of accommodation. While, then, for myself, 
I must believe there is something more than accommodation in the 

passage under consideration, yet I should not feel it to be a just cause 
for want of charity towards another, who should adopt a different mode 
of explanation, and regard the passages cited to be merely an argu- 
mentum ex concessis. 

It is a strong ground of confirmation, with respect to the symbolical 
exegesis which has been above proposed, that the prophecy in Isaiah, 
(which begins with the eighth chapter and ends with chap. 1x. 7,) 
contains, at the close of it, most indubitable proofs, that the birth 
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of the Messiah, and the ‘‘ coming of his kingdom” was, on this occa- 
sion, distinctly before the mind of the prophet; see Isa. ix. 1—7. 
The whole together, taken in connexion with what appears evidently to 
be the views of the New Testament writers, seems to leave but little 
doubt, that such as at all acknowledge the existence of prophecy and 
symbol, in respect to a Messiah who was to come, may recognize them 
both in the case before us. 
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- But what was that which Christ feared? And how can it be said, 
that he was delivered from it? Questions which commentators, for 
the most part, have passed by, even without any serious attempt to 
answer them. 

If, now, we turn to Luke xii. 50, we shall see, that a view of sufferings, 
then future, produced in the mind of Jesus an oppressive anticipation, 
a sensation of distress and dread. As the scene of crucifixion ap- 
proached nearer, these Sensations were evidently increased, until they 
became almost overwhelming; as we may see by consulting Matt. 
xxvi. 36—39. Luke xxii. 40—44. Mark xiv. 34—36. What the 
agonies of the cross, which Jesus endured, actually were, we can never 
fully know; but we may draw the conclusion that they were very dread- 
ful, if we read the account of the complaint which they forced from 
him, as it is recorded in Matt. xxvii. 36. Mark xv. 34. It is, indeed, 
unaccountable, that a character such as that of Jesus, pure, spotless, 
firm, unmoved by opposition, and contumely, and persecution, and un 
awed by threatenings and dangers, during the whole course of his public 
ministry, should exhibit such a despondency, such an oppressive, over- 
whelming sense of pain and distress: I mean, it is unaccountable by 
any of the ordinary principles which apply to virtuous sufferers, who 
possess fortitude of soul. That Jesus possessed this quality in a most ’ 
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life, as portrayed by the evangelists. How, then, could he exhibit such 
an oppressive, overwhelming sense of dread, at the prospect of cruci- 
fixion? Thousands of men, nay, thousands of the more delicate sex, 
in prospect of like sufferings, or, apparently, greater ones, (such as the 
rack, the wheel, or flames occasion,) have been perfectly calm, collected, 
and even triumphant. The very thieves on the cross, at the same time 
with Jesus, exhibit no such signs of despondency and oppression. 
Thousands and millions of common men, without God and without hope 
in the world, have undergone sufferings greater than those of simple 
crucifixion, without even uttering a groan. Yet Jesus was not only 
supported by a consciousness of spotless innocence, but had before him 
the certain prospect of a speedy resurrection from the dead, of exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God, and of being a King and High Priest 
for ever, unto all his people. Still, he was in such an agony at the 
prospect of the cross, as to sweat as it were drops of blood, Luke xxii. 
44, And when actually enduring the suffering which he had antici- 
pated, his exclamation, Matt. xxvii. 46, shows that he had not over- 
estimated the dreadful hour. 

If Jesus died as a common virtuous sufferer, and merely as a martyr 
to the truth, without any vicarious suffering laid upon him, then is his 
death a most unaccountable event, in respect to the manner of his beha- 
viour while suffering it; and it must be admitted, that multitudes of 
humble, sinful, weak, and very imperfect disciples of Christianity, have | 
‘surpassed their Master, in the fortitude, and collected firmness, and calm 
complacency, which are requisite to triumph over the pangs of a dying 
‘hour. But who can well believe this? Or who can regard Jesus as a 
simple sufferer in the ordinary way, upon the cross, and explain the 
mysteries of his dreadful horror, before, and during the hours of 
crucifixion ? 

Such, then, was the cidAdBeca, NT, object of dread, to which our 
text adverts. But how was Jesus eicaxoveSele, delivered from it? 
Pierce, in his commentary, says, that he was delivered by being raised 
from the dead, and advanced to glory. But this would make the object 
of fear or dread to be, that he should remain in the state of the dead. 
This fear we can hardly suppose Jesus to have entertained, inasmuch as 
he had often foretold, to his disciples, not only his death, but his resur- 
rection, and exaltation to glory. Nor could it be the sufferings of the 
cross that he was delivered from, for he endured them to a dreadful 
degree. What then was it, in respect to which he was eiaaxoveSele, heard 
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or delivered? The context necessarily limits the hearing, or deliverance 
to something in his petitions which appertained to suffering, which was 
an object of dread. What could it be, but the dread of sinking under 
the agony of being deserted by his Father? Matt. xxvii. 46. Great as 
his agony was, he never refused to bear it; nor did he shrink from 
tasting the bitter cup, Luke xxii. 42. Matt. xxvi. 39. And does not 
Luke xxii. 43, explain our cisaxovaSerc ard evdaBeiac? ‘* There appeared 
unto him an angel from heaven strengthening him, évicytwy abrov.” 
This was the only kind of deliverance he sought for, or, on the whole, 
desired; Luke xxii. 42, xv pp 7d SéAnpa prov GAG 7d ody yevéoSw. 
The dread in question was, like all his other sufferings, incident to his 
human nature; and fact shows, that he suffered under it to a high 
degree; but he did not shrink from it, and so he was heard, or delivered, 
in respect to the object of his petition in regard to it. 

In the explanation of a passage so difficult, confidence would be unbe- 
coming. I can only say, If this be not the right interpretation of it, I am 
ignorant of its true meaning, and will most thankfully receive from any 
one a more probable interpretation. | 
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But does the whole paragraph pertain to real Christians, or to those 
who are such only by profession? To the former, beyond all reasonable 
doubt. For how could the apostle so solemnly warn those who were 
_ mere professors of Christianity, against defection and apostacy? Defec- 

tion from what? From a graceless condition, and from a state of 
hypocrisy. Such must be the answer, if mere professors, and not 
-possessors, of Christianity be addressed. But mere professors, instead 
of being cautioned against defection from the state in which they 
are every where denounced in language of the severest reprobation. 
See Rev. ii. 15, 16, and the denunciations of the Saviour against the 
Pharisees. 

2P2 
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Moreover, the language employed to describe the condition of the 
person in question, shows that the writer is addressing those whom he 
takes to be real Christians. E. g. perdyouc.... rvevparoe ayiov, Kahov 
yevoapévoue Oeod pjya. Above all, wadey dvaxarviler cic perdvoray; for 
how could he speak of being AGAIN renewed by repentance, if he did 
not address them as once having been renewed by it ? 

The nature of the crime, too, and the awful denunciation with which 
it is threatened, shows that something peculiar is attached to the case 
which the writer is describing. Sinners, who have been taught the 
doctrines of religion, and yet renounce their external respect for it, are 
manifestly not without the pale of God’s mercy; at least, they are not 
so considered in the Scriptures generally, and fact shows that they are 
not. It is a peculiar and aggravated case, then, which is here stated ; 
and what other case can it be, than that of apostacy from a state of 
saving knowledge of Christ and his gospel? Nor is such a case at all 
without a parallel in the Scriptures. Manifestly such an one is stated 
in Heb. x. 26—32; also in 2 Pet. ii. 20—22; in Ezek. xviii. 24; 
xxxill. 12, 13; iii. 20, and in many other passages of the Bible. It is 
implied in every warning, and in every commination addressed to -the 
righteous; and surely the Bible is filled with both of these, from the 
beginning to the end. What is implied, when our Saviour, in his ser- 
mon on the mount, urges upon his disciples, i. e. the apostles as well as 
other disciples, (see Luke vi. 12—20,) the duty of cutting off a right 
hand, and of plucking out a right eye, that offends; and this, on penalty 
of being cast into hell? Matt. xxv. 29, 30. Is this penalty really 
threatened ; or is it only a pretence of threatening, something spoken 
merely in terrorem? Can we hesitate, as to the answer which must be 
given to this question ? 

But if we admit the penalty to be really threatened, then the impli- 
cation is the same as in the passage before us, viz. that Christians are 
addressed as exposed to incur the penalty of the Divine law by sinning. 
In our text, they are surely addressed as exposed to fall into a state, in 
which there is no hope of a renewal by repentance. Whatever may be 
true, in the Divine purposes, as to the final salvation of all those who are 
once truly regenerated, (and this doctrine I feel constrained to admit,) 
yet nothing can be plainer, than that the sacred writers have every where 
addressed saints in the same manner as they would address those whom 
they considered as constantly exposed to fall away, and to perish for 
ever. It cannot be denied, that all the warnings and awful commina- 
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tions, (directed against cases of defection,) are addressed to Christians, 
in the New Testament, which could be addressed to them, supposing 
them to be liable, every hour, to sin beyond the hope of being renewed 
by repentance. Whatever theory may be adopted, in explanation of 
this subject, as a matter of fact, there can be no doubt that Christians 
are to be solemnly and earnestly warned against the danger of apostacy 
and consequent final perdition. What else is the object of the whole 
epistle to the Hebrews, except a warning against apostacy? In this all 
agree. But this involves all the difficulties that can be raised by 
metaphysical reasonings, in regard to the perseverance of the saints. 
For why should the apostle warn true Christians (and such he surely 
believed there were among the Hebrews, ch. vi. 9,) against defection 
and perdition? My answer would be, Because God treats Christians 
as free agents, as rational beings; because he guards them against 
defection, not by mere physical power, but by moral means adapted to 
their natures, as free and rational agents. Let every man speculate as 
he pleases on this subject, when he addresses Christians by way of 
warning, he will inevitably fall into the same modes of address. And 
plainly he ought so to do; for thus have all the sacred writers done, and 
thus did the Saviour himself. 
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THE description of Melchisedek, in ver. 3, has been interpreted in a 
variety of ways, so as to give rise to many diverse opinions respecting the 
person introduced here by this name. I shall very briefly exhibit some 
of them, without delaying to examine them. 

(1.) The Hieracite, (so called from Hierax, Epiphan. Heres, LXVII.,) 
held Melchisedek to be the Holy Spirit. Jerome undertakes to confute 
them, Epist. ad Evagrium. 

(2.) The Melchisedeciani, (the author of which sect was Theodotus, 
or Thomas,) held Melchisedek to be one of the duvdpere of God, ema- 
nated from him, superior to Christ, and after the model of which Christ 
was formed. 
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(3.) It is an ancient opinion, (as Epiph. Heres. LX VII. testifies,) that 
Melchisedek was the Son of God, i. e. the Logos; the same who appeared 
to Abraham, and to the patriarchs, &c. This opinion was held by 
Ambrose; and it has been defended, in recent times, by Molinzus, 
Cuneus, Gaillard, Outrein, Hottinger, Stark, Petersen, and others. 

(4.) Origen, and after him Didymus, held Melchisedek to be an angel. 

(5.) Others have held that Melchisedek was a man formed before the 
creation, out of spiritual and not of earthly matter. 

(6.) Melchisedek was Enoch, sent again to live on earth, after the 
flood. So Hen. Hulsius. 

(7.) Melchisedek was Shem, the son of Noah. So Targum Jon. and 
Jerus.; so also Lyranus, Tostatus, Eugubinus, Cajetan, Genebrard, 
Torniello, Villalpandus, of the Catholic Church; and among Protestants, 
Peucer, Pelargus, Brughton, Melancthon, Rungius, and others. 

(8:) Melchisedek was Job. So G. Kohlreis. 

(9.) It is unknown who he was. So Lyser, Gesner, Baldwin, Crenius, 
Buddeeus, and others. 

(10.) Melchisedek was a righteous and peaceful king, a worshipper 
and priest of the most high God, in the land of Canaan; a friend of 
Abraham, and of a rank elevated above him. 

This last opinion lies upon the face of the sacred record, in Gen. xiv., 
and in Heb. vii.; and it is the only one which can be defended on any 
tolerable grounds of interpretation. What can be more improbable, than 
all the opinions above mentioned, with the exception of this! The most 
popular opinion among them all, viz. that Melchisedek was Christ, would 
of course force us to adopt this interpretation, viz. that ‘‘ Christ is like 
unto himself ;” or, that a comparison is formally instituted by our author, 
between Christ and himself ;—“ cujus mentio est refutatio.” 
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for us, whose modes of thinking and reasoning, in regard to genealogies, 
descent, and rank, are so very different from those of the Oriental nations. 
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Since Abraham was deemed, by his posterity, to be the patriarch and 
head of all his descendants, in such a sense as to hold a pre-eminence in , 
rank above them, a proof that he acknowledged his inferiority to Melchi-. 
sedek, by paying tithes to him, was a proof that his descendants must of 
course be inferior to Melchisedek. The statement in ver. 9 and 10, is 
built upon the Oriental modes of estimating descent and rank. Since. 
Levi, who was of the posterity of Abraham, might be reckoned as then. 
virtually in the patriarch; and since he descended from him, and there-. 
fore could not be regarded as of a rank above him, it would follow, 
according to the Jewish mode of reasoning, that the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedek was of a rank superior to that of Levi. 

If it be said, ‘“‘ We do not need such considerations as these, to esta- 
blish the superior priesthood of Christ; neither do we, in this manner, 
count upon genealogy, and descent, and rank:” I freely assent. But 
then I am not able to see, why this should at all detract from the pro- 
priety or the weight of the epistle to the Hebrews, viz. that the writer 
has fully met the exigencies of the case, which called forth the epistle 
itself; and met them in just such a way as was adapted to the condition 
of his readers, and the modes of reasoning to which they were accus- 
tomed. If they attached high importance and dignity to the. Levitical 
priesthood, because the Levites descended from Abraham, (as they surely 
did,) and this opinion served to fill their minds with difficulty in regard 
to admitting that the priesthood of Christ could supersede that of 
Aaron ; then was it directly to the writer’s purpose to remove this pre- 
judice, and to show them, that, according to their own grounds of argu- 
ment and computation, Melchisedek must be superior to the Levitical 
priests, and to Abraham himself. If now, in doing this, (which all must 
admit was necessary and proper to be done,) the writer has met their 
prejudices with arguments specially adapted to this purpose, and the 
force of which they must acknowledge, if true to their own principles ; 
and, at the same time, he has averred nothing which is adapted to incul- 
cate error, or to mislead others who were educated in a different manner 
from the Hebrews ; then has he done what every wise and prudent man 
ought to do, under circumstances like his. And if several of his argu- 
ments are not now needed by us, and cannot well be employed by us, 
at the present time, with any particular efficacy, this makes nothing 
against his discretion, or against the validity of his reasoning. We all 
enjoy the light which has been shed around us by the whole of the New 
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Testament, Of this the Hebrews had little or nothing. We are edu- 
cated with views and feelings entirely different, in many respects, from 
those in which they were brought up. We do not, therefore, need to 
be addressed and reasoned with, in ad/ respects, just as they did. Many 
of their prejudices we have not; many of their doubts with respect to 
the superiority of Christianity over the Mosaic religion, we never enter- 
tained. Many things, then, which were said with great force and pro- 
priety to them, by our author, cannot be addressed to us with the same 
pertinency, nor felt with the same power. 

Let the reasoning in the epistle to the Hebrews be judged of equi- 
tably, by taking into view such considerations as these, and all difficul- 
ties of any serious import, will, as I am inclined to believe, be removed 
from the mind of a serious, candid, and intelligent reader. Such con- 
siderations, too, might have saved the many inuendos, (with which we 
meet, in not a few of the recent commentaries on our epistle,) that the 
writer has built nearly all his arguments upon allegory and accommoda- 
tion ; an accommodation which allows the whole force of all the erro- 
neous methods of Jewish reasoning, and conforms to it, merely in order 
to prevent the apostacy of professed Christians. I cannot acquiesce in 
the latitude of this opinion; nor can I well admit, that a sacred wri- 
ter would make use of an argument, which in its nature he knows to be 
wholly erroneous and destitute of force, for the sake of persuading men 
to embrace Christianity, or to continue in the profession of it. Would 
not this be ‘‘ doing evil, that good might come?” But. I feel no objec- 
tion to admitting, that argumentum ad hominem may be employed, for 
the sake of confuting errorists, and exposing their inconsistency. The 
Saviour himself plainly resorts to this, in some cases ; see Matt. xii. 27. 
Luke xi. 19. So in our epistle, it cannot be deemed irrelevant or impro 
per, if the writer shows the Jews, that, from their own modes of counting 
descent, and reckoning precedence in regard to rank, Melchisedek, (and 
consequently Jesus,) was as a priest of an order superior to the Levites. 
For substance, this is done, in the chapter under examination. Yet 
there is nothing conceded here, which can in any way endanger the prin- 
ciples of truth. At the same time, after the explanations that have 
been made, it is hazarding nothing to say, that we now have more con- 
vincing arguments than those here used, to establish the superiority o 
Christ’s priesthood. But let it be remembered, we owe them to the 
New Testament, which we have in our hands, and which the Hebrews 
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had not. Many things, therefore, needed by them in their condition, 
and with the greatest propriety urged upon them, are less applicable 
and less important to us, merely because our circumstances differ so 
much from theirs. 

If the reader wants confirmation, in regard to the statement above 
made, of the Jewish views respecting the precedency of Abraham, let 
him peruse Matt. ii. 9. John vii. 52—58. Luke xvi. 22—25. 





EXCURSUS XV. 


HEB. vill. 5.—Opa yap, gnoi, rohone wavra kara roy rumoy roy derySévra 
got éy TP Ope. 


Ir has been asked, in what was this rizoc exhibited to Moses? Was 
it by ocular vision; or by suggestion to the mind; or by words com- 
municated to Moses, descriptive of the form in which the tabernacle 
should be constructed? The answer to all such questions is very easy ; 
viz. that the subject is beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, so 
that we can know nothing more respecting it, than what Moses himself 
has told us. But this is merely an assertion of the fact, that the rizoc 
was exhibited to him. He says nothing at all of the manner in which it 
was exhibited. Consequently, the fact is all that we can know: and 
surely it is all that we need to know; for of what importance to us can 
the manner be, in which this revelation was made? The passage in 
Acts vii. 44, which speaks of the rirov that Moses Ewpdxet, determines 
nothing, as it is not said whether he saw in a bodily or mental manner ; 
and the word éwpaxee is plainly applicable to either. In 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 19, David, after having drawn a plan for the temple, says, Add, 
which is in the writing from the hand of the Lord, i.e. made by 
Divine assistance ; DWI, he taught me, even all the work, VIAN, 
rimov, i.e. of the plan. Yet there was no ocular disclosure. Conse- 
quently, the words used in our text will not determine the manner of the 
communication to Moses; and therefore we are not to consider it as 
capable of being definitely determined. 

It follows, of course, that the exhibition of a visible temple in heaven, 
to the view of Moses, of a temple having form and locality, cannot be 
assumed ; unless we build upon that which has no foundation to support 
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it. The most that we can know of this subject is, that on Mount Sinai, 
the Lord revealed to Moses the rvzov of the tabernacle which he was to 
build; and that this is merely a éwddevypa and oxra of the heavenly one. 
Is it a inddecypa, then, in a material sense, or in a spiritual, moral 
one? In the latter, without any reasonable doubt; for so the whole 
nature of the argument leads us to conclude. The apostle is not 
comparing one material tabernacle on earth, with another more 
magnificent one, of the same kind, in heaven; but a material earthly 
one, with one which the Lord made, which is ob yewporoinroe, and ob 
ravrne rie kricewc, ch. ix. 11, i.e. which is spiritual and heavenly in its 
nature. The whole representation, then, comes to this: ‘‘ In heaven 
are truly and really all those things which the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, with all their rites and offerings, only adumbrated. What is 
there, is reality in the highest and noblest sense; what is here, is. 
comparatively only shadow and effigy. Christ does really there, what 
the high-priest has been accustomed to do figuratively and symbolically 
here. The temple here faintly represents (is brdédeeyya and ox of), real 
spiritual existences and occurrences there.” 

The very nature of the heavenly world, and of the apostle’s argument, 
is sufficient to show, that this is all that can be rationally deduced from 
the language which he employs. It would be just as rational to main- 
tain, that God has a local habitation, and a corporeal form visible to the 
eye, because the Scriptures speak of his fired dwelling place in heaven 
( MVD) , and of his hands, and eyes, and face, and heart, as it would 
be to suppose that the temple above, in which Christ ministers, possesses 
form, and is composed of material substance, like that which was built 
by the Jews. This was merely oxi; that is adhSea, trdoracte, i. e. of 
heavenly, spiritual, divine ixécraotc, not earthly, visible, local matter. 

How to build the earthly tabernacle, Moses was instructed on the 
Mount. But whether a form of the same was presented to his vision, 
bodily or mental; or whether he was taught by words, what the rizoc 
should be, does not, (as we have seen), appear from Scripture; nor is it 
important for us to know. Enough to know, that the earthly tabernacle 
is related to the heavenly one, only as shadow to substance ; and conse- 
quently, that our great High Priest above, is exalted to a rank unspeak- 
ably higher than that of the Jewish high priest. 

All which Moses and the people of Israel saw upon Mount Sinai, the 
darkness, and smoke, the fire, the cloud, and the lightnings; the voice 
of the trumpet which they heard, and the quaking of the earth which 
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they felt, (Exod. xix, 17—20; ch. xx. 18—21; xxiv. 1,2.9,10.15—18; 
Heb. xii. 18—21); were manifestly symbols merely of the Divine 
presence, adapted to inspire the people with reverence and awe. In the 
same manner, the JIM, or rvroc of the tabernacle to be built, was a 
symbol of what is heavenly or divine. It may just as well be argued 
from the clouds, and darkness, and fire, and lightning, and thunder, and 
earthquake of Sinai, that all these belong materially and formally to 
the heavenly world, as that the rimog exhibited to Moses was an actually 
visible, material part of heaven. 

If, now, the tabernacle built by Moses, the greatest of all the Jewish 
prophets, Heb. iii. 2, was nothing more than an dyriruvroc of that in 
heaven, ch. ix. 23, 24; a mere oxa of it, ch. vill. 5; then the temple 
built by Solomon, which was only an imitation of this, 1 Kings, viii. 1O—19; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 19; and that in after times, built by Zerubbabel, Ezrav. 1, 
seq. and which was less magnificent, ch. iii. 12, 13; must also be merely 
ayrirurot and oxat of that temple, of which Jesus is the priest. Conse- 
quently, the greater dignity of his priestly office may be obviously 
inferred, from this comparison. 





EXCURSUS XVI. 


HEB. IX. 4.—Xpvooty tyovoa Supuarnpwy. 


THERE is great difficulty and much perplexity, among commentators, 
im regard to the Sujuwarijpioy here mentioned. Moses makes no mention 
of such a sacred utensil, as appertaining to the most holy place; neither 
does the description of Solomon’s temple, (modelled after the taber- 
nacle,) contain any information respecting it. Ovpuarypwoy, im its 
general sense, indicates any thing which contains Supiapua, or tncense ; 
so that it may be applied either to an altar of incense, or to any pot 
or vessel, adapted for offering incense by burning it. Josephus applies 
Sujuaripioy to the altar of incense, Antiq. III. 6. 8; and so some 
have applied the word, in the phrase under consideration. But it isa 
strong, if not conclusive objection to this, that the altar of incense was 
before the veil of the most holy place, and not within it, Exod. xxx. 
1—6; ch. xl. 5. 26. Moreover, this altar is called, in Hebrew, 
NWOT May, Exod. xxxvii. 25, 2 Chron, xxvi. 19. 16; NwP? 7a, 
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Exod. xl. 5 ; or, n7wp Wop at, ch. xxx. 1. In Greek, it is named 
Svowaorhpwoy, and Svovacripioy § Supedparos. On this altar, moreover, 
daily offerings of incense were to be made, both morning and evening, 
ch. xxx. 1—8. The horns of it, once in each year, were to be sprinkled _ 
with blood, viz. on the great day of atonement ver. 10. But I am 
unable to find any place which declares that this altar was carried 
within the veil, on the day just named, by the priest who offered incense 
before the Lord. On the contrary, the incense offered on that day 
was strewed on a vessel of burning coals, or a censer, i. e. pan, or fire- 
pan, which the priest held in his hand, and carried with him into the 
most holy place, Lev. xvi. 12—14. The name of the vessel was MAT, 
ver. 12. Exod. xxvii. 3; ch. xxxviii. 3. 1 Kings, vii. 50. 2 Chrauiii iv: 
22. In ch. xxvi. 19, this vessel is named JOP, and again in Ezek. 
vii, 11; in both which places the Septuagint have Suptarhpwor. Now, 
nothing can be plainer, than that the TMD and IYWP' were dif- 
rent from the altar of incense, ny op mary, Upon this, on the 
morning and evening of every day, offerings of incense were made: 
and this altar stood before the veil, Exod. xxx. 6—8. On the day of 
atonement, also, the horns of it were to be sprinkled with blood, 
ver. 10; ch. xl. 5, 26. But the incense before the Lord, which was 
to be offered in the inner sanctuary, was offered upon a MAM., pas of 
burning coals, Lev. xvi. 12. Uzziah was about to burn neta in this 
manner, when the priests withstood him, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16—19. Com- 
pare also the case of Nadab and Abihu, Lev. x. 1. 

That the incense altar was stationary, is plain from the dimensions 
assigned to it in Exod. xxx. 1, 2; viz. a cubit (i. e. 1 4 foot) long, 
and broad; and two cubits in height. The removal of this by the 
high priest, into the most holy place, is out of the question, when we 
consider that it was made of solid materials, probably metal of some 
kind. But the censers (fire-pans) were hand utensils, constructed for 
the very purpose of taking coals from the altar of burnt-offering, 
(where the fire was never suffered to become extinguished,) for the 
various uses of the temple, Lev. xvi. 12. The whole difficulty then, in 
our verse, amounts to this, viz, whether the ypucovy Supcarhpior, here 
mentioned, was laid up or deposited in the most holy place. That 
there were several Sujuwarfpca, or SIFTS, is certain, from Exod. xxvii. 3; 
ch. xxxvill. 3... That the MT, or Suparfipwy, which was employed 
by the high priest, was ypvoovr, i. e. gilded, or (if you will) golden, is 
highly probable; indeed, one would suppose quite certain, seeing that 
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the altar of incense, (which was designed only for the every-day’s 
offering of incense,) was to be overlaid with pure gold, Exod. xxx. 3. 
Much more may we well suppose, that the censer, (carried by the high 
priest into the &yca dyiwy, on the most solemn of all days, viz. the 
day of atonement for the whole nation, was covered with gold, i. e. was 
xpuvoody, as the apostle calls it. Moses, indeed, has not given us any 
particular description of such a censer ; nor is it mentioned particularly 
in the description of Solomon’s temple ; nor is it any where said in the 
Old Testament, that such a censer was laid up in the most holy place. 
But, as nothing can be more probable than that the censer was ypvaoir ; 
so nothing can be more probable than that it was deposited in the 
inner sanctuary. That a censer used for the most sacred of all the 
temple rites, on a day the most solemn of all the Jewish festival days, 
should be used for the common and every-day occasions of temple 
service, is highly improbable; especially when we consider, that every 
thing pertaining to the service of the inner sanctuary was regarded in 
a light that corresponded with the designation of that place, viz. ayia 
aylwy, or DwIP WIP. 

Besides, the writer of our epistle, so intimately acquainted with every 
thing that pertained to the temple, to its rites, and, indeed, to the whole 
Jewish economy, cannot be reasonably supposed to have mistaken the 
fact, relative to the materials of which the censer used on the great 
day of expiation was made, or to the place where it was deposited. 
How easily would those whom he addressed have detected his error, 
and been led, of course, to think lightly of his accuracy, when matters 
so obvious escaped his notice! In short, all the objection against the 
account of our author is, that the Old Testament is silent in regard to 
the two particulars about the censer which he mentions, viz. that it was 
xpvoovv, and that it was deposited in the dy.a dyiwy. But surely 
silence, in such a case, is no contradiction; and. the nature of the 
whole case is such, there can be no rational doubt that our author has 
made a correct statement. The want of correctness here, would have 
argued an ignorance on his part, which would have destroyed all his 
credit with those whom he addressed. 

If any apology be needed for dwelling so long on this subject, any 
one may find it by consulting the commentators, and learning the 
difficulties which have been made about it, and the charges of inac- ~ 
curacy, or failure of memory, which have been made against the writer 
of our epistle, on account of the clause xXpvcovy Exovea Supearhpror. 
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EXCURSUS XVIL. 


HEB. 1x. 4.—'Ey 7} ordpvo¢g xpvoi Exovoa To pavva, Kal i) papoog Aapwy 
i PAacrhoaca, Kal ai wrAdKEC Tie Ovadhene 


Bur there is another difficulty, in regard to the phrase under consider- 
ation. It is said, 1 Kings viii. 9, and 2 Chron. v. 10, that “ there was 
nothing in the ark, save the two tables which Moses put therein at 
Horeb.” This, no doubt, is true; but our author is speaking, in Heb. 
ix. 4, of the tabernacle as constructed and furnished by Moses, and not 
of the temple built some five hundred years afterwards; still less, of the 
second temple, which, after the burning of the first by Nebuchadnezzar, 
must have lacked even the tables of the testimony or law. ‘These were 
probably destroyed at the time when the first temple was consumed ; 
since we have no authentic intelligence respecting them afterwards. It 
is probable, too, that the first temple lacked both the pot of manna, and 
the rod of Aaron; at least, we have no account of their being deposited 
init. The probability is, that the ark, during its many removals by the 
Israelites after it was constructed, and in particular during its captivity 
by the Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. 11; v. 1; vi. 1. 21, was deprived of these 
sacred deposits; for we hear no more concerning them. Be this as it 
may, our author is fully justified, when, in describing the tabernacle, he 
attributes to it what the Pentateuch does; and that the pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod were laid up in the most holy place, and in the ark of 
the covencnt, may be seen in Exod. xvi. 32—34. Num. xvii. 10; (xvii. 25.) 
In both these passages, the Hebrew runs thus: Laid up MTN 1959. 
before the testimony, i. e. either before the ark containing the testimony ; 
or (which is altogether more probable,) before the testimony itself, i. e. 
the two tables which were in the ark. Consequently, they were laid up 
with the testimony, i. e. the two tables; and the account given by our 
author is strictly correct. 

It will be recollected, too, that it is the tabernacle made by Moses 
that he is describing throughout. As this was patterned after that which 
Moses ‘‘ had seen upon the mount,” and was built by workmen who had 
particular Divine assistance, Exod. xxxvi. 1, it was, of course, regarded 
by the Jews as the most perfect structure of all that had been erected for 
the worship of God. Perfect as it was, however, the apostle labours to 
show, that it was a mere shadow or image of the heavenly tabernacle, in 
which Jesus ministers. | 
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EXCURSUS XVIII. 


HEB. 1X. 14. —“Oc dua mveiparog aiwviov Eavrovy mpoohveycey dpwpoy 
T@ Oeq. 


Ata rvevparog aiwrviov is a difficult phrase, about the meaning of which 
a great variety of opinions have been formed. Some understand it of 
the Holy Spirit; and some manuscripts and versions read dyiov instead 
of aiwviov. But in what respect the Holy Spirit rendered the offering of 
Christ perfect, (dpwpor,) it would be difficult to show from other parts 
of the Scriptures; which contain, so far as I have been able to discover, 
no assertions of a doctrine analogous to this. Others, as Ernesti, Capell, 
Outrein, Wolf, Cramer, Carpzoff, &c. understand it of the Divine nature 
of Christ. But although the offering of Christ might be rendered of the 
highest value, on account of the dignity of his person, in consequence 
of the higher nature which dwelt in him; yet the sacred writers represent 
him as having made atonement in his human nature, not in his Divine, 
Heb. ii. 14. 17, 18. Col. i. 21, 22. Phil. ii. 6—8. Heb. x. 5.10. 1 Pet. 
ii. 24. But, independently of this consideration, instances are’ wanting 
satisfactorily to prove, that rveipa ayy, or aiwyov, when applied to 
Christ, designates simply his Divine nature as such. 

Others consider zveipa aiwmoy as designating the idea of a victim, the 
sacrifice of which had perpetual efficacy to procure the pardon of sin ; 
which is the ground of the epithet, ai#vioyv. Thus Noesselt, in his essay 
on this passage, contained in his Opuscula. But in this case, no usus 
loquendi can be alleged, to justify such an interpretation. 

Others, as Heinrichs, Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Jaspis, &c. 
consider zvetpa aiwmoy as endless or immortal life, comparing it with 
ch. vii. 16. They place this in antithesis to the perishable nature of the 
beasts that were slain in sacrifice, and which are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse. The antithesis would then be thus: ‘“‘ If mere perishable 
brutes, slain in sacrifice, effected external sanctification; how much 
more shall the offering of Christ, endowed with eternal life, or, with an 
tmmortal spirit, purify the conscience,” &c.. To this view of the subject 
I was myself inclined, before I made special investigation of the word 
evevpa, as applied to Christ. In doing this, I found, beside the present 
instance, two other cases, in which it is pretty evidently applied to desig- 
nate his glorified state, in the world of spirits, in distinction from his 
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state of incarnation and humiliation. Thus, Rom. i. 3, 4, cara veda 
aywovrne designates a state of distinction from xara capxi, the human 
nature of Christ, that was descended from David; ék oxépparog Aa/ie, 
KATA OUpKa .+.5-- viod Ocod éy Ouvdper, cara wvedpa. Kara rreipa 
diywwovrne here designates the condition, in which Christ was the exalted 
and powerful Son of God, viov Oeod év duvdue, compare Phil. ii. 8, 9. 
Heb. ii. 9, 10; 1. e. it is descriptive of that spiritual majesty, dywobvn, 
aN, ty, or exaltation, which belongs to the Saviour in the heavenly 
world. So 1 Pet. iii. 18, SavarwSele [Xprordce] pév capt, ZworomPele dé 
avevpart, 1. e. in his incarnate nature, subjected to sufferings and death ; 
in his spiritual [heavenly] nature or condition, enjoying happiness and 
glory. So in 1 Cor. xv. 45, the last Adam, i. e. Christ, is called rvetpa 
fworowiy, in distinction from the Wvx?) géea attributed to the first Adam. 
This could not be because Christ had an immortal soul, and Adam had 
only a living animal soul; for Adam too was immortal. It would seem, 
here, that wvedpa and vx?) both designate a spiritual or immortal 
nature; but zvevpa here designates such a nature of a higher order; 
and the antithesis is more fully made by {worowiy and fécar, life-giving 
and living. 

With these texts I am now inclined to believe the one in our verse 
is to be classed; and that the sense is to be given to it, which I have 
just expressed, viz. in his eternal state or condition, i. e. his heavenly 
one, Christ presented his offering, &c. As to da, there is no difficulty 
in making such a translation of it. It is frequently used with the 
genitive in order to denote the quality, condition, circumstances, or 
means, that have relation to any thing or person; e. g. 2 Cor. iii. 11, 
dea SdEne, 1. q. év Ody in the other clause of the verse, and in ver. 8, 9, 
and equivalent plainly to évdofoc. So Rom. ii. 27, dua ypdpparoc, with 
the Scripture, i.e. having the Scripture, dua repiropijc, with circum- 
cision, i. e. circumcised; Rom. iv. 11, de’ axpoBvoriac, uncircumcised ; 
Phil. i. 20, cire dua Cwife etre dia Savdrov, whether living or dying. 
Compare also dua in Rom. xiv. 20; ch. viii. 25. Heb. xii. 1. See 
Wahl on da, No. 3, a. b. Matthia, § 580. e. 

In confirmation of this exegesis, it may be added, that in ver. 11, 12, 
the blood of Christ is expressly afiirmed to be offered by him in the 
heavenly sanctuary. If ver. 14 contains substantially a recognition ot 
the same or the like sentiment, (which it seems to do,) then da rved- 
paroc aiwyov may well refer to the eternal spiritual nature or condition 
of the Saviour in glory, who presented himself, in the heavenly temple, 
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with such a nature, as a spotless offering to God, and procured ‘that 
pardon and purification which the sinner needs. With this interpreta- 
tion Storr substantially accords, who renders ia rredparoe aiwrlov by 


”? 


‘© in dem Zustande der ewigen Herrlichkeit,” or ‘kraft seines herr- 
lichen Zustandes,” in the state of eternal glory, or by virtue of his 
glorious state. That Christ was himself both the offering and the priest 
who presented it, is plain from Heb. ix. 11—14, and Eph. v. 2. 
Heb. x. 10. 

Respecting a phrase so difficult as the above, much confidence would 
not be becoming. I have laid before the reader different interpretations ; 
and if he is dissatisfied with that which I have preferred, he can choose 


another that will give him more satisfaction. 





EXCURSUS XIX. 


HEB. 1X. 28.—Otrw kal 6 Xpiordcg dak mpocevexSelc, tig TO moddGy 


aveveyKety apapriac. 


THE importance of the phrase, and the many constructions put upon it 
that are inconsistent with the usus loquendi of the sacred writers, render 
it desirable accurately to determine its meaning. To bear sin, then, is 
to suffer the punishment due to it, i. e. to take upon one’s self the con- 
sequences of sin, or to subject one’s self to its consequences. The phrase 
is sometimes used for exposure to the consequences of sin; e. g. Lev. 
v.17. 1, compare ver. 3—5; ch. vii. 18. To bear iniquity, (TY. NW2) 
means also, to be cut off from the congregation of God’s people, Lev. 
xx. 17. Numb. ix. 13; it means, fo die or perish, Numb. xviii. 22. 32. 
Exod. xxviii. 43. Lev. xxiv. 15, 16. So it is sometimes employed as a 
general expression, to designate any kind of sufferings borne or inflicted 
in consequence of sin; as in Numb. xiv. 33, 34, where, in the thirty- 
third verse, Ye shall bear your whoredoms, means, Ye shall bear the 
consequences of them; just as in ver. 34, Ye shall bear your iniquitties, 
means, Ye shall bear or endure the consequences of them. Thus is 
the phrase employed where the subject in question is one’s own sins. 
But, 

2. To bear the sins of others, is to bear or endure the suffering or 
penalty due to them. So in Heb. ix. 26, duapriag means the conse- 

2Q 
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quences of sin, or penalty due toit. In Lam. v. 7, Jeremiah represents 
the afflicted people of Israel as saying, ‘‘ Our fathers have sinned, and 
are no more, and we have borne their iniquities,” 1920 oy. So 
in Ezek. xviil. 19, 20, to bear the iniquity of another, means, to die or 
perish on his account, ver. 20, compare ver. 17. Isa. liii. 4, he bore our 
distresses, nw ayn, he carried [or bore] our sorrows, AND 22D 
is explained in ver. 5: by he was wounded for our transgressions, 
INYWH 22m, he was smitten on account of our transgressions, 

AWD OTD. So Nw means, fo. suffer, Prov. xix. 19. Micah 
vii. 9; as does the corresponding Greek word BaordZw, in Gal. v. 10, 

and ¢éow, in Heb. xiii. 13. ’Avagépw has the same sense as gépw and 
PaordZw, when used in such a connexion, and corresponds to the Hebrew 
NW) and 53D, So Peter says of Jesus, aviveyxe—rac dapriac hpor, 
in his own body, on the cross, 1 Pet. ii. 24; to explain which he adds, 
by whose stripes ye are healed; i. e. Jesus suffered the penalty due to 
our sins, in his own body, on the cross; and, by his sufferings, our 
obligation to the penalty ceases. The passage is quoted from Isa. liii. 
4, 5, which has the same meaning as ch. lili. 11,12; and here we have, 
He bore their sins, aD} ony, he bore [or carried] the sins of many, 
NW] DAT NOT, A comparison of all these instances, (more might be 
adduced ,) will serve to show how plain and uniform the scripture idiom 
is, in respect to the sense attached to the phrase bearing the sin either 
of one’s self or of others. It always means, either “‘ actual suffering of 
the consequences due to sin,” or, ‘* exposure to suffer them, obligation 
to suffer them.” 

That cpapriac, Heb. ix. 28, may mean, and does mean, the conse- 
quences of sin, or penalty of it, is plain, (1.) From the impossibility, 
that the passage here can have any other sense. The moral turpitude 
of our sins, Jesus did not take upon himself; nor remove it, (as it is in 
itself considered ;) but the consequences of them he prevented, by his 
own sufferings. (2.) The corresponding Hebrew words, NM, Ty, and 
YUE, all mean, punishment or penalty of sin, as well as sin, or iniquity 
itself. 

The sentiment of the clause, then, clearly is, that Jesus, by his death, 
(which could take place but once,) endured the penalty that our sins 
deserved, or bore the sorrows due to us. But this general expression is 
not to be understood, as if the writer meant to say, with philosophical 
precision, that the sufferings of Jesus were in ali respects, and considered 
in every point of view, an exact and specific quid pro quo, as it regards 
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the penalty threatened against sin. A gutlty conscience, the Saviour had 
not; eternal punishment, he did not suffer; despair of deliverance, he 
did not entertain. It is altogether unnecessary to suppose that the 
writer meant to be understood here with metaphysical exactness. But, 
that vicarious suffering is here designated, seems to be an unavoidable 
conclusion, as well from the usus loguendi of the Scriptures, as from the 
nature of the argument through the whole of ch. ix. and x. 





EXCURSUS XX. 


Hes. x. 5.—Xdpa ce warnpriow pos Ps. xl. 7. % m3 DN, i, @. 
mine ears hast thou opened. ; 


But how could the LXX. render the Hebrew expression here, by 
copa karnpriow por? And how could the apostle follow them in this 
rendering ; and even build an argument on such a translation, in order 
to establish the proposition, that the blood of goats and bullocks could 
not avail to take away sin? Questions, which have exceedingly per- 
plexed commentators, and over which most of them have chosen to pass 
in silence. It is, indeed, much better to be silent, than to speak that 
which is erroneous, or will mislead the unwary. Still the ingenious 
inquirer, who wishes to see every difficulty fairly met, is offended with 
silence on a subject of such a nature, and cannot well resist a secret 
inclination to attribute it.more to want of knowledge, or to want of 
candour, than to real prudence and discretion. At least, we ought 
freely to confess our ignorance where we feel it, and not affect to be 
profoundly wise about things of which we may not venture to speak, 
or are not able to speak, either to our own satisfaction, or to that 
of others. 

Cappell, Ernesti, and some other critics, strive to maintain the pro- 
bability, that the Septuagint reading in Ps. xl. 7, was formerly orioy 
Karnoriow joc, which by some accident has been changed, and the 
text of the apostle, in the New Testament, adapted to it. But of this 
there is no proof. Indeed, there is manifest proof that the apostle 
originally wrote oda in ver. 5, by a comparison with it of his expres- 
sion in ver. 10. 
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The difficulty cannot be met, then, by a change of the text; much 
less by such a change, when it is not authorised by any of the laws of 
sound criticism, and is against the context. 

Were it not that the Septuagint contains the expression odpa carno- 
risw pot, | should be inclined to believe that it was merely a paren- 
thetic circumstance, thrown in by our author, in order to explain the 
object of his quotation. In sacrifice and offering thou hast no delight, 
says the personage who is speaking. But what is to take their place? 
is the natural inquiry. What shall be substituted for them? Zépa 
Karnpriow pot, is the answer, i. e. my body, which I am to offer asa 
sacrifice, is to come in their place; this will be a sacrifice acceptable, 
efficacious. In short, if the Septuagint did not contain the expression, 
‘we might conclude that the writer of the epistle added it in order to 
convey the sentiment of the whole passage in some such manner as the 
following: ‘‘ In sacrifice and oblation I have no pleasure ;” my body 
hast thou adapted, viz. for oblation, i. e. as if the writer had said, 
“The speaker means, that his own body was to take the place of sacri- 
fice and oblation.”’ 

But as the Septuagint text now is, we are compelled to believe that 
the apostle has quoted it, and applied it to his purpose. Has he then 
made any substantial part of his argument to depend on the clause in 
question? An important inquiry, which may go some way towards 
removing the difficulties that the clause presents. 

In ver. 8, 9, the writer presents the argument deduced from his 
quotation, in the following manner. “First, he says, sacrifice, and 
offering, and holocausts, and sin-offerigs, thou hast no delight in, 
neither dost thou desire; (which are offered agreeably to the require- 
ments of the law;) next, he says, Lo, I come to do thy will! 
He abolishes the first, then, in order to establish the second.” That 
is, he sets aside the efficacy of ritual sacrifices and offerings, and 
establishes the efficacy of a Saviour’s obedience unto death; compare 
Phil. ti. 8. 

Now, Jn this conclusion, there is nothing dependent on the clause 
vaya Karyptiow pot. The antithesis of legal offerings, is doing the will 
of God, ver. 9, viz. the obedience of the Saviour in offering up his 
body, ver. 20. This last verse describes, indeed, the manner in which 
the obedience in question was rendered. But the argument, as expressed 
in the eighth and ninth verses, is not made to depend on the manner 
of the obedience; for the object of the writer here, is to show the 
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nullity of the Levitical sacrifices for spiritual purposes, and the fact that 
the Old Testament discloses this, and intimates their abolition. 

I must regard, then, the use of capa carnpricw por by the apostle, as 
rather an incidental circumstanée, than as an essential one. He found 
it in the text of the Septuagint which he used. It was well adapted 
_ for the particular purpose he had in view; as it turned the mind of the 
reader to Christ, as the true expiatory victim, rather than to the sacri- 
fices prescribed by the law. It was altogether accordant with the 
general tenor of the passage which he was citing, and the conclusion 
which he was to adduce from it. But he does not make (as we have 
seen) the force of his argument to depend upon it. Were this the fact, 
and were we to suppose (and we have no critical evidence for believing 
the contrary) that the Hebrew text stood, in his day, as it now stands ; 
it would be a case in point, to prove the extent to which the sacred 
writers have deemed it proper to employ the argumentum ad hominem, 
and adapt their reasonings to the modes of explaining the Scriptures 
practised by their readers. As it now is, I do not feel that much 
dependence can be placed on it, to establish a proposition of this nature; 
for, on the whole, I must view the employment of the phrase, as found 
in the Septuagint, rather incidental, than essential to the writer’s pur- 
pose. Still, thus much is clearly decided by the case before us, viz. 
that the apostles did not feel under obligation in all respects to adhere 
to a literal use of the sacred text, but quoted ad sensum rather than ad 
hiteram. Even copa carnoriow por may be brought within the general 
limits of an ad sensum quotation, as Storr has remarked ; for preparing 
a body, in this case, is preparing it for an offering—to be devoted to 
the service of God. Now, this is a species of obedience of the highest 
nature. If a body were given to the Saviour, which he voluntarily 
devoted to death, Phil. ii. 8, then were his ears indeed opened, or, he was 
truly obedient. The implication of the phrase cpa karnpricw pot, In 
the connexion where it stands, is, that this body was to be a victim, 
instead of the legal sacrifices; of course, a devotedness of the highest 
nature is implied. Ad sensum, then, in a general point of view, the 
text may be regarded as cited; and this, oftentimes, is all at which the 
New Testament writers aim. 

One more difficulty, however, remains. It is alleged, that Ps. xl. 
cannot well be applied to the Messiah. It rather belongs to David 
himself. How then could the writer of our epistle appeal to it, for a 
proof that the obedience unto death, of the Messiah, seg to accomplish 
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what the Jewish sacrifices could not, viz. a removal of the penalty due 
to sin ? 

That there are difficulties in the way of interpreting this psalm, as 
originally having had direct respect % the Messiah, every intelligent 
and candid reader must allow. For it may be asked, (1.) What was the 
deliverance from impending destruction, which Ps. xl. 2—3, [1, 2,] 
describes? On what occasion was the song of gratitude for deliverance 
uttered? ver. 4—6, [3—5.] (2.) How could the iniquities of him, 
‘¢ who knew no sin,” take hold of him? ver. 13. [12.] (3.) How could 
the Messiah anticipate such troubles, as are alluded to in ver. 12—14. 
{[11—13;] and particularly, how can he, who, when suspended on the 
cross, prayed that his enemies might be forgiven, be supposed to have 
uttered such imprecations as are contained in ver. 15, 16. [14, 15]? 

To avoid the difficulties to which these questions advert, some have 
supposed, that the first and last parts of the psalm in question relate to 
David, while ver. 7-—9. [6—8,] contain a prediction respecting the 
Messiah; at least, that they are spoken concerning him. But it is not 
easy to conceive how more than one person can be spoken of throughout 
the psalm, it being all of the same tenor, and throughout appearing to 
be made up of words spoken by a suffering person, who had indeed been 
delivered from some evils, but was still exposed to many more. 

Others have maintained, that the whole psalm relates only to David ; 
and that consequently the writer of our epistle accommodates his argument 
to the Jewish allegorical explanation of it, probably current at the time 
when he wrote. Among these are some, whose general views of theology 
are far from coinciding with those of the neological class of critics. But 
there is a difficulty in regard to this, which must be felt by every reflect- 
ing and sober-minded man. How could the apostle employ as sound 
and scriptural argument, adapted to prove the insufficiency of the Jewish 
sacrifices, an interpretation of Scripture not only allegorical, but with- 
out any solid foundation? And how could he appeal to it, as exhibiting 
the words of the Saviour himself, when David was the only person whem 
it concerned? If the Old Testament has no other relation to the Messiah, 
than what is built upon interpretations that are the offspring of fancy 
and ingenious allegory; then how can we show, that the proof of a 
Messiah deduced from it is any thing more than fanciful or allegorical ? 
And was it consistent with sound integrity, with sincere and upright 
regard to truth, to press the Hebrews with an argument, which the 
writer himself knew to have no solid basis? Or if he did not know this, 
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then in what light are we to regard him, as an interpreter of Scripture, 
and a teacher of Christian principles ? 

Considerations such as these gestions suggest, render it difficult to 
admit the opinion under examination, without abandoning some of the 
fundamental principles, on which our confidence in the real verity of the 
word of God rests. 

Nor does that scheme of interpretation, which admits a double sense 
of Scripture, relieve our difficulties. This scheme explains so much of 
the psalm, as will most conveniently apply to David, as having a literal 
application to him; and so much of it as will conveniently apply to the 
Messiah, it refers to him. Truly a great saving of labour in investi- 
gation, and of perplexity and difficulty, might apparently be made, if we 
could adopt such an expedient! But the consequences of admitting 
such a principle should be well weighed. What book on earth has a 
double sense, unless it is a book of designed entgmas? And even this 
has but one real meaning. The heathen oracles indeed could say, Azo 
te, Pyrrhe, Romanos posse vincere; but can such an eguivoque be 
admissible into the oracles of the living God? And if a literal sense, 
and an occult sense can, at one and the same time, and by the same 
words, be conveyed; who that is uninspired shall tell us what the occult 
sense is? By what laws of interpretation is it to be judged? By none 
that belong to human language; for other books than the Bible have 
not a double sense attached to them. 

For these and such like reasons, the scheme of attaching a double 
sense to the Scriptures is inadmissible. It sets afloat all the funda- 
mental principles of interpretation, by which we arrive at established 
conviction and certainty, and casts us upon the boundless ocean of ima- 
gimration and conjecture, without rudder or compass. 

If it be said, that the author of our epistle was inspired, and therefore 
he was able correctly to give the occult sense of Ps. xl. 7—9, [6—8;] 
the answer is obvious. The writer, in deducing his argument from these 
verses, plainly appeals to an interpretation of them which his readers 
would recognize, and to which, he took it for granted, they would pro- 
bably consent. Otherwise, the argument could have contained nothing 
in it of a convincing nature to them; as the whole of it must have rested, 
in their minds, upon the bare assertion and imagination of the writer. 

May not the whole quotation, then, be merely in the way of accommo- 
dating the language of the Old Testament, in order to express the 
writer’s own views? Such cases are indeed frequent in the New Testa- 
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ment. God says by the prophet Hosea, ‘‘ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my Son out of Egypt,” ch. xi. 1. Now, this 
is not prediction, but narration. But when Matthew describes the 
flight of Joseph and Mary, with the infant Jesus, to Egypt, he says, 
‘** This took place, so that this passage of Scripture [in Hosea] had an 
accomplishment, iva wAnp@Sn, Kk. r.d.” Now, here is, evidently, nothing 
more than a similarity of events; so that what is said of Israel, God’s 
son in ancient times, might be affirmed of his Son Jesus, in later times, 
in a still higher sense, and in a similar manner. May not the writer of 
our epistle have accommodated the language of Ps. xl., in a similar way ? 
May he not have merely expressed his own views in language borrowed 
from the Old Testament, without intending to aver, that (as it stands in 
the original Scriptures) it has the same meaning which he now gives to it? 

This would indeed relieve, in a great measure, the difficulties under 
which the passage labours, if it could be admitted. But the nature of 
the writer’s argument seems to forhid the admission of it. He had 
asserted (which was entirely opposed to the feelings and belief of most 
Jewish readers) that ‘ the blood of bulls and goats could not take away 
sin.” What was the proof of this? His own authority; or that of the 
Jewish Scriptures? Clearly he makes an appeal to the latter; and 
argues, that, by plain implication, they teach the inefficacy of Jewish 
sacrifices, and the future rejection of them. Consequently, we cannot 
admit here a mere expression of the writer’s own sentiments in language 
borrowed from the Old Testament. 

Another supposition, however, remains to be examined, in regard to 
the subject under consideration ; which is, that Ps. xl. relates throughout 
to the Messiah. This is certainly a possible case. I mean that there is 
no part of this psalm which may not be interpreted so as to render its 
relation to the Messiah possible, without doing violence to the laws of 
language and interpretation. To advert to the objections suggested on 
page 398: it may be replied to the first, that the enemies of the Saviour 
very often plotted against his life and endeavoured to destroy it, and 
that he, as often, escaped out of their hands until he voluntarily gave up 
himself to death. The thanksgivings, in the first part of Ps. xl., may 
relate to some or all of these escapes. If it be replied, that the writer of 
our epistle represents the psalm as spoken when the Messiah was 
eicepxXopmevoc cic TOY Koapoy, coming, [1.e. about tocome,] znto the world, 
and therefore before his birth; the answer is, that the phrase by no 
means implies, of necessity, that the Messiah uttered the sentiments here 
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ascribed to him, before his incarnation, but during it. Eicepydpevoc, 
entering, being entered, or when he had entered into the world, he said, 
Ovoa, x.7.. That the Saviour prayed to God, gave thanks, made sup- 
plications and deprecations, as men do, need not be proved to any 
reader of the evangelists. On what particular occasion in the Messiah’s 
life, the words in Ps. xl. 7—9, were uttered, it is needless to inquire. 
Indeed, that they were ever formally and ad literam uttered, it is quite 
needless to show; inasmuch as all which the psalmist intends by the 
expression of them is, that they should be descriptive of his true cha~ 
racter; which would be such, that we might well suppose him to utter 
them, or, that they would be appropriate to him. In a word, the 
psalmist represents the Messiah as uttering them, merely in order to 
exhibit the true nature of the Messiah’s character. | 

The second objection appears, at first view, more formidable. ‘ How 
could the sinless Messiah be represented as suffering for his own iniquities. 
Plainly, I answer, he could not be. The iniquities of others might be 
laid upon him; as the Scriptures plainly testify that they were, (1 Pet. 
ii. 24. Heb. ix. 28. Isa. lili. 4, 5. 12;) i. e. he might suffer on account 
of the sins of others, or in their stead ; but as to sins of his own, he had 
none to answer for. The whole strength of the objection, however, lies 
in the version of the word *3\p (Ps. xl. 13,) which the objector trans- 
lates my iniquitics, sins, transgressions. But who that is well acquainted 
with the Hebrew idiom, does not know, that Ww means, punishment, 
calamity, misfortune, as well as iniquity, &c.? David, when he was 
chased away from Jerusalem by his rebel son, calls his calamity his ry. 
Perhaps the Lord, says he, will look favourably YA, on my calamity, 
2 Sam. xvi. 12; for his stn it was not, in this case. Compare Psalm 
xxxi. 11. Isa. v. 18. A Concordance will supply other cases, parti- 
cularly cases where the meaning is penalty, punishment. Analogous to 
the case of TIP, we have seen to be that of NNO and YW; see on 
ch. ix. 28, Excursus x1x. In Ps. xl. 13, then, ‘ny may, agreeably 
to the usus loqguendi, be translated, calamities, distresses ; and that these 
came upon the Messiah (*}\WiT,) will not be doubted. 

So, in 2 Cor. v. 21, duapriay éroince, i. e. God made Christ a sin 
offering, or, subjected him to calamity; and in Heb. ix. 26, &9érnow 
dapriac means, a removing of the calamitous consequences of sin. 

The third objection may be very briefly answered. Nothing can be 
easier than to suppose the Messiah might, at any period of his public 
life, have anticipated severe trials, and have deprecated them; as we 
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know full well, how strongly he deprecated his final sufferings whea he 
was in the garden of Gethsemane. That he should formally and lite- 
rally use the identical words of the fortieth psalm, was not necessary ; 
but that he should have been in a condition, such as the language there 
describes, is all that is necessary to justify the application of the psalm 
to him. 

In regard to the last objection, which has respect to the imprecations 
contained in the latter part of Ps. .xl., they may be, and probably are, 
viewed in a different light by different persons. Considered as simple 
maledictions, they would be unworthy of the psalmist, or of the Messiah. 
But as denunciations against the impenitent and persevering enemies of 
God and of David, or of Christ, they present themselves to the mind in 
a very different light. David did frequently utter denunciations against 
his enemies. So did Christ against his; e. g. against the Scribes and 
Pharisees, against Jerusalem, and against the Jewish nation. Yet who 
will say, that this was for want of tenderness in him, or of benevolent 
feelings towards those who were his enemies? No one can say this, who 
considers the whole of his character, as represented by the evangelists. 
If then he might, and did in fact, utter denunciations against his enemies 
and persecutors, he might be represented as doing this bythe psalmist, 
without any error committed in so doing. 

The objections, then, do not appear to be of a conclusive nature, 
which are made to the application of the fortieth psalm to the Messiah, 
Still, I freely acknowledge, that had not the New Testament referred to 
this psalm, as descriptive of the work of the Messiah, I should have been 
satisfied, in general, with the application of it to David himself, or even 
to the people of Israel collectively considered. Yet a minute consider- 
ation of ver. 7, 8, [6, 7,] certainly might serve to suggest some difficulty, 
in respect to such an application. Obedience is there represented as the 
substitute for sacrifices. So the writer of our epistle understood it, 
And it is said to be written in the sacred volume, that this would be the 
case respecting the individual whose obedience is there described. Is 
this anywhere written respecting the obedience of David? Is the obe- 
dience of the Jewish nation anywhere represented as a substitute for 
sacrifices? Rather, did not a part of their obedience consist in offering 
them ? 

After all, however, the whole passage might, perhaps, be construed as 
merely affirming, that obedience is more acceptable to God than sacrifice, 
and that this is so declared in other Scriptures. Compare 1 Sam. xv. 2 
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Ps. |. 9, seq.; Isa. i. 11. seq. At least, this mode of interpretation 
must be admitted to be a possible one. 

Let us grant, then, what cannot fairly be denied, that the fortieth 
psalm, according to general laws of interpretation, might be applied to — 
David. Is it not equally plain, that there is nothing in it which may not, 
without doing any violence to the laws of language, be applied to David's 
Son, in a still higher and nobler sense? After what has been suggested, in 
respect to this application, I shall venture to consider the application 
itself as possible. 

Here then is represented a case of the following kind. A psalm com- 
posed by an inspired writer, is (in itself considered, i. e. the words or 
diction being simply regarded,) capable of an application to David, or to 
the Son of David, the Messiah. To whom shall it be applied by us? 
If there be nothing but simply the psalm itself to direct our interpre- 
tation, the answer must be, “‘ To David;” for the natural application of» 
the words of Scripture, (which in themselves are not necessarily predic- 
tions,) is to the persons in being when they were written. But if we 
have a good reason for making the application of them in a prophetic 
sense, to some future personage, then ought we to\make such an appli- 
cation. Consequently, the question in respect to the application of the 
fortieth psalm depends on the fact, whether we have sufficient reason to 
construe it as prediction, i. e. as descriptive of a personage who was to 
appear at a future period, viz. of David’s Son. In itself it is capable of 
such an explanation. Paul has actually made such an application of it. 
The nature of the case shows, too, that the Hebrews of that time were 
accustomed so to explain it; for otherwise, the argument of the apostle 
would not have been admitted as of any force by his readers. Whence 
did the Hebrews derive such an interpretation? Or, (which is of higher 
moment,) how could the apostle appeal to Ps. xl. 7, 8, for proof of the 
efficacy of Christ’s obedience unto death, as well as of the inefficacy of 
ritual sacrifices? This appeal, then, under such circumstances as show 
that the stress of his argument lies upon the meaning he gives to the 
passage of Scripture which he quotes, settles the question how the 
fortieth psalm is to be interpreted, with all those who admit the authority 
of the writer of our epistle, either as a teacher of Christian doctrine, or 
an expositor of the word of God. At all events, it cannot be shown, 
that the fortieth psalm has no original relation to the Messiah. To show 
that it is capable of another interpretation, is effecting nothing. The 
second psalm, and all other psalms relating to Christ, borrow their 
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imagery—their costume, from the times when they were written, and the 
persons, manners, and customs then existing; and of course, in a greater 
or less degree, appear at first view to relate only tothem. In describ- 
ing the future King of the Jews, the writers of ancient times would natu- 
rally borrow their imagery from the kings of that day. But to affirm, 
that because they did this, they had reference, and could have reference, 
only to the kings of their times, would be a position as little consistent 
with the principles of language and interpretation, as it is with the 
numerous declarations of the writers of the New Testament. 

It will be easily perceived, that in admitting the possibility of applying 
the 40th Psalm to David, I have admitted that verses 7 and 8 may be 
interpreted, as expressing merely the general principle, that obedience is 
better than sacrifices. But if we suppose, with the writer of our epistle, 
that David, when he composed this psalm, meant to intimate, that this 
obedience was to be ‘* obedience unto death, even the death of the 
cross,” then must it follow, of course, that the psalm is altogether inap- 
plicable to David; for neither his obedience nor death, nor that of any 
other person, (the Messiah excepted,) could supersede the ritual of the 
Mosaic law, and prepare the way for its abolition. Supposing, then, 
the apostle to have rightly interpreted the words of Ps. xl., (and who 
shall correct his exegesis?) the impropriety of applying the psalm to 
David is plain; and the propriety of referring it to the Messiah needs no 
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